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truth that words alone can never explain them clearly. 


4 * 


| N whatever ſubject a book ſhould be at this time propoſed to the public, they 


might aſk what is the need of it: this would be a very reaſonable as well as 
natural queſtion ; and the author who ſhould not be able to return a ſatisfactory 
anſwer would not deſerve their notice, | 5 


Many treatiſes have been written on the ſeveral ſciences, and they have been of 


great ſervice to the world; but after all the improvements they contain, there is 
room for many more: no one of theſe ſubjects is yet exhauſted; and architecture, 
from its great variety, leaſt of all. 7 


The diſcoveries that have been made, and rules that have been eſtabliſhed in this 


ſcience, are ſcattered in various books, as they have ariſen from the labours of diffe- 


rent authors: and many things worthy the regard of all who build, have been found 
out ſince any have written on thoſe articles which they concern. : 5 


This we apprehend to be the preſent ſtate of architecture; and we propoſe, in 


this undertaking, to collect all that is uſeful in the works of others, at whatſoever 
time they have been written, or in whatever language; and to add the ſeveral diſco- 
veries and improvements made ſince that time by the genius of others, or by our own 


induſtry. By this means we propoſe to make our work ſerve as a library on this 


ſubject to the gentleman and the builder; ſupplying the place of all other books: as 
it will contain whatſoever there is in them worthy regard, and, together with this, 


whatever we have been able to invent or obtain that is curious and uſeful. 


Thoſe who have ſtudied theſe things, have in general conſidered the magnificence 
of building, rather than its uſe. Architecture has been celebrated as a noble ſcience 
by many who have never regarded its benefits in common life: we have endea- 
voured to join theſe ſeveral parts of the ſubject, nor ſhall we fear to ſay that the 


art of building cannot be more grand than it is uſeful; nor its dignity a greater praiſe 


than its convenience. From the neglect of this conſideration, thoſe who have 
written to inform others of its excellence, have been too much captivated by its 


| pomp, and have beſtowed in a manner all their labour there, leaving the more 
ſerviceable part negleacd. e 85 | DS 


This is the character of many of the celebrated books of architecture; and 'tis 


this has ſwelled ſuch performances to an expence too great for perſons to whom they 


would be moſt uſeful ; while, one the other hand, thoſe of ſmall price are, in ge- 
neral, of leſs value: moſt of them indeed uſeleſs. 5 
Upon theſe conſiderations, we have been induced to undertake the preſent exten- 


five work: the purpoſe of which is to inſtruct rather than amuſe; in which nothing 


will be omitted that is elegant or great; but the principal regard will be ſhewn to 
what is neceſſary and uſeful,  __ 5 V 
That we may be underſtood in the ſucceeding parts of our undertaking, we pro- 
poſe to begin with an explanation of thoſe ſeveral terms of art which are uſed in 
writing and ſpeaking of buildings. = . . 
It may be ſaid theſe have been rendered intelligible by others; but to this we an- 
ſwer, it has never been yet done perfectly or clearly. In the explanation of one 
term authors have commonly made uſe of others, not leſs difficult, and no better 
underſtood; therefore they have done it imperfectly; and we may ſay with great 


0 


In our explication, we ſhall be careful to uſe no words that are not perfectly un- 
derſtood, without firſt rendering them plain and familiar; and wherever the thing 


expreſſed by the term is capable of repreſentation by lines, we ſhall accompany our 


account of it with a figure, accurately engraved, which will render the expreſſion clear; 
and ſtriking the eye, will never be forgotten. 1 = | 
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After this, which will be delivered as an introduction to the ſtudy of architec- 
ture, we ſhall advance to the conſideration of thoſe materials which are uſed in 
building; and of which the ſtructures hereafter to be propoſed will conſiſt. 

In this part we ſhall treat of the conditions, nature, and qualities, ſo far as ex- 
perience has hitherto diſcovered them, of the ſeveral kinds of ſtone and timber; 
theſe being the main ſupports and principal materials in building. 

After theſe we ſhall conſider the ſeveral ſubſtances that are uſed in thoſe cements 
or mortars which hold the former together ; and in this part ſhall treat of the nature 


of lime and ſand; together with whatſoever other ingredients have been or may be 


uſed in cements; explaining their ſeveral qualities. 

From theſe we ſhall enter upon the examination of ſuch metals as are uſed for 
covering, and for connecting the ſeveral parts of buildings, delivering the qualities of 
lead and iron, ſo far as they concern the architect, but no farther : it being our 
purpoſe to treat as perfectly as we are able, every thing that relates to our ſubject; 
but in no caſe to expatiate beyond its limits. 

In the conſideration of ſtone we ſhall deliver at large the diſtinctions of the ſeve- 
ral kinds of marble ; and their uſes in plain or moulded work; in flabs or chimney- 
pieces; and in other forms. 

From this we ſhall proceed to the nature and qualities of the Sed kinds of 


ordinary ſtone uſed in our buildings, and known among workmen by the ſeveral 


names of Portland, and Bath, Rygate, and Purbeck. Acquainting the reader with _ 
their uſes in public and private buildings ; plain, wrought, or moulded ; in chimney- 
pieces, covings, and other forms; in paving, whether it be in random or ftrait 
courſes; in ſteps, aſtragal or plain; in copings or curbs for iron-work ; and final! 


in the erecting and facing of walls; and in the ſeveral parts of the different orders 


of columns. 
After thus delivering an account of the different ſpecies of done, and their par- 
ticular uſes, we ſhall enter upon the nature and the ſeveral ſorts of brick. a 
This may be conſidered as an artificial kind of ſtone; of which there are a great 
variety of ſorts, different in value, and ſuited to various purpoſes. The uſe of theſe 
in the buildings of this nation, eſpecially in and about London, being much more 


common than that of ſtone, they demand the greateſt conſideration in a body of 
architecture ſuited to our time and country. 


We ſhall here acquaint the reader with the nature of their ſeveral kinds, as they 
are diſtinguiſhed by the workmen, under the names of red ſtocks, or grey ſtocks ; 
place bricks and cutting bricks. _ 

We ſhall from theié naturally be led ro owe an account of the ſeveral forts of 


tiles, diſtinguiſhed by the name of plain, pan, and gutter tiles. 


In the conſideration of bricks, we ſhall deliver an account of their various uſes in 


walls and ornaments, and in arches and paving. 


And, after this, of the ſeveral uſes of tiles in plain and pantiling, and i in all thoſe 


other ſervices to which either of theſe materials are applied. 


Having here informed our reader of the different uſes to which ſtone and brick 
are commonly applied, we ſhall in the cloſe of the work take an opportunity of 


accquainting him with their ſettled price, as uſed 1 in thoſe ſeveral forms; which, be- 


ing at this time a kind of fixed or eſtabliſhed rate, will inſtruct the gentleman who 
intends to build, in thoſe two great particulars, which are fitteſt for his purpoſe, and 
and what 1s their ſeveral EXPENCE, 

From this conſideration of the materials employed by the architect, their nature, 


qualities and price, we ſhall advance to the methods of uſing them, in the com- 


poſing the ſeveral parts of a building, and in forming the whole. 
It is here the conſideration of what is ſtriftly and diſtinctively called architecture be- 


gins; and in this place it may be proper to fay ſomething ee the parts of 
chis noble ſcience, and to give our reaſons for the order wherein we 
in the ſucceeding chapters. 


all treat them 


Architecture may be conſidered under two heads ; ; with reſpeR to the preparatory 


ſtudies, and to the ſcience itſelf. 


Among the ſtudies that lead to it are to be reckondd' arithmetic, geometry, 1 
ſpective, and menſuration. — 
| . , 


K R „ 


Theſe, ſo far as they are neceſſary to the builder, it might be natural to introduce; 
in a regular courſe of the ſtudy, before we delivered the principles and practice of the 

ſcience itſelf; and in this order we ſhould have diſpoſed them, had there not ap- 
peared reaſons to the contrary. 

This work is calculated for general uſe; the gentleman as well as the builder is 
intended to be affiſted by it; and we cannot doubt but the far greater part of our 
readers are acquainted already with 4 much of thoſe ſtudies as may be needful to 

the preſent ſubject. 

For this reaſon we have avoided the tediouſneſs and diſguſt that muſt have ariſen 
to many from giving courſes of thoſe ſeveral ſciences in the firſt ſheets of our 
publication ; but for the ſake of ſuch as ſhall make this book the whole foundation of 
their knowledge, we ſhall at the end of the book give a conciſe view of thoſe ſeve- 
ral ſciences, fo far as they regard, or may be ſubſervient to architecture. 

Having thus explained what is needful to be underſtood in the beginning of our 
work, and reſerved the more abſtra& conſiderations which regard it, to the end; we 
ſhall proceed in a regular order to deſcribe and explain the ſeveral parts of which a 
building is to conſiſt; and from theſe advance to the ſtructure of the whole. 
Me ſhall begin with what is moſt familiar and ſimple, and thence by gradual ad- 
ditions riſe to thoſe things which are more complicated and difficult; and thus lead, 
as it were by the hand, the careful ſtudent from the raiſing of the ſmalleſt and 
plaineſt, to the finiſhing of the largeſt and moſt ornamented ſtructure. _ 

Of this the practical reader may be perfectly aſſured, that with knowledge thus 
eaſily obtained, he will be able to undertake and compleat the greateſt edifice; and 

that he who is ignorant of the principles of the ſcience, will not be able to ſet about 
the leaſt without perplexity and diſadvantage. 

Having premiſed a diſtinct account of the materials, we hall i in this place enter on 
the conſideration of the eſſential parts of a building, and thence proceed to the deſign- 
ng, railing, and compleating it, of whatſoever kind : in which the knowledge and 
judgment of the undertaker are to ſhew themſelves in the properly conſtructing the 

principal and the uſeful parts of the fabrick, and 1 in the Tieding, and dxpobng thoſe. 
which are ornamental. 
WMe ſhall begin with the ſituation”; and thence 3 to the dodrine of founda- 
tions; and ſhall lay down the proportion theſe ought to bear to the walls raiſed upon 
them: and ſhall deliver ſeveral rules, illuſtrated with figures, for piling and laying 
them, according to the qualities of the ground. 

From theſe we ſhall come to the conſideration of ſewers and drains, and to the 
raiſing of walls, of whatever materialo; explaining their ſtructure and proper dimi- 
nutions; with the doctrine of chimnies, roofs and floor s. 

We ſhall then conſider architecture as divided naturally into two N 0 

The firſt comprehending what is fixed by rule. 

And the ſecond, what is left to fancy. 

Under the former head will be px} EI the doctrine of the five orders of co- 
lumns : for what relates to theſe is all that is fixed or eſtabliſhed in the ſcience. 
Under the ſecond will be conſidered the conſtruction and diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
parts of a building; all which is left to the imagination of the architect, and forms 
proper ſcene of his employment in uſeful. edifices. 

In ſpeaking of the orders we fhall ſhew what is fixed, and What! is arbitrary; 
for the vrriations which are found in them among the works of antiquity, ſhew that 

ſomething is left to fancy even here. 
The projecture of the Doric capital in the theatre of Marcellus, is ſeven minutes, 
or fixtieths of the diameter of the column, and three quarters; and in the Colifeum 
it is ſeventeen. Nor do the rules of authors differ in this reſpect leſs than the 
practice of the antient architects: for Albert makes this projecture only two minutes 
and an half, whereas Palladio allows it nine. 

After other inſtances of this kind, to prevent ſurpriſe at ſuch freedoms as we may 
find it neceſſary to uſe with what is eſteemed moſt ſacred among architects, we ſhall 
lead the unprejudiced reader, in the ſtudy of theſe orders, to a diſtin& and ſtrict con- 


ſideration of the proportions and characters of the members of their ſeveral pede- 
ſtals, comms, and entablatures. 


We 
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We ſhall conſider firſt the three original and great orders of the Greeks, the Doric, 
Tonic, and Corinthian ; explaining from their forms and ſtructure their intents and 
uſes. | e „FFV 

The doric made for ſtrength and ſervice, ſhort in proportion to its thickneſs, and 
without ornaments on its baſe or capital; the Ionic finer and more decorated, of a 
middle nature, between the ſtrong and delicate, taller than the Doric, and adorned 
with volutes ; and laſtly, the Corinthian, light and elegant, loftier than the Tonic, and 
ornamented in the capital with rows of leaves, and volutes to ſupport the abacus. 

After theſe we ſhall ſpeak of the two additional orders of the Romans; the Tuſ- 
can, lower, plainer, and ſtronger than the Doric, with no ornaments on its capital, 
baſe, or entablature , and the Compoſite, improving on the height and delicacy of 
the Corinthian ; and adding more decorations. „„ 

As an addition to this head, we ſhall conſider alſo, under the name of orders, 
ſince others have been content to call them ſo, the Attic, conſiſting of pedeſtals with 
their caps; the Perſian, which has ſlaves inſtead of columns; and the Caryatic, 
which. has. women. 3 1 77 ,, 5a eng EE 
From theſe we ſhall be naturally led to conſider pilaſters, which are placed ſome- 

times naked and free, and at other times affixed to, or in part immerſed in the 
wall; as in colonnades. Under this head we ſhalltre at at large of their projecture, their 

diminution, the manner of placing the entablature upon them, when it lies upon 
a column at the ſame time; and laſtly, of their flutings and their capitals. =8_ 
I beſe are the articles of this great ſcience which have been uſed moſt to perplex 
the ſtudent ; but we ſhall endeavour to render their forms and uſes as familiar as 
any other part of the ſubject, and to explain all that relates to them equally to the 
builder and gentleman. _ e | 5 VV 

When we have thus laid down the principles of architecture, we ſhall proceed to 
the general practice. We ſhall lead our ſtudent to the planning out the edifice, 
| whether for the country or a town, and whether for convenience or magnificence; 
and to the compleating it with propriety, elegance, and taſte. 
Me ſhall particularly conſider under this head the two great articles of doors and 
windows. 35 VVV 

With regard to the firſt, we ſhall lay down their regular proportion in reſpect of 
their height and breadth; their proper po ſition in the ſeveral ſtories; together with 
their general and particular conſtruction: and ſhall accompany our obſervations 
with a great variety of deſigns for doors, and their ornaments {8 
In treating of windows, we ſhall inſtru him to proportion them in number and 
magnitude to the rooms they arc to culighten ; and ſhall lay down the juſt dimen- 
ſions of thoſe of the ſeveral different ſtories, both with reſpe& of their height and 
breadth, and their relation to the piers between them. ea ogg 4s 

From the walls of the building we ſhall advance to the roof, the framing of which 
we ſhall explain according to its ſeveral forms and kinds; and ſhall lay | Jed rules 

for the compleating it in each in the moſt perfect and maſterly manner, 
Having thus gone through the ſtructure of the outſide of the building, we ſhall 
conſider its inner diviſion into rooms; their diſtribution, and offices; and their pro- 
portions, in their ſeveral dimenſions, and with reſpect to one another. 

We ſhall in this part lay down, for the uſe of the practical reader, ſections of 
rooms of various kinds and forms, and deliver rules for the conſtructing of innume- 
rable others; and for the carrying up a great variety of plain and decorated ſtair- 
caſes. VVV 

Having deſigned and diſtributed the rooms, placing them in parts of the houſe 
ſuited to their ſeveral purpoſes, and proportioning them to one another, we ſhall 
advance to that moſt conſiderable article of elegance, their ornaments. 
Under this head comprehending the great variety of chimney- pieces, ceilings, and 
other decorated parts. For theſe we ſhall firſt deliver certain fixed and invariable 
rules, and afterwards lay down a great number of deſigns, new, and adapted to the 


preſent taſte. 


Having 
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 Haviog thus fully deſcribed the ſeveral parts of which a houſe is to conſiſt, we 
ſhall riſe to the conſideration of it entire. When the reader has been informed how 
to deſign, erect, proportion, and decorate theſe ſeveral portions of the edifice, we 
ſhall inſtru him in putting them together, and forming a complete whole from 
thoſe perfect and proportioned parts. 
We ſhall thus give him full and compleat directions for the beginning, carrying on, 
and finiſhing his work, whether it be ſmall and plain, or large and decorated; lead- 
ing him from the conſtruction of the meaneſt private houſe, to that of the moſt 
| ſuperb publick e and ſhall inſtruct him to work in every part with pro- 
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When we have hos conducted him through every part of the houſe, we ſhall 
lay before him a variety of deſigns for its exterior ornaments, under the heads of 
piers and other decorations, and we ſhall here enrich our work with a number of 
new and beautiful deſigns for ſeats, bridges, and temples. 

In all theſe, as well as the ſeveral other parts of this undertaking, 1 we ſhall endea- 
vour to be plain in the expreſſion, and full in the deſcriptions: and as we pro- 
poſe nothing of the practical kind but what will be illuſtrated with figures, we 
heve made it a principal part of our Care that the engravings ' were executed by the 
moſt maſterly hands. 
By theſe means we hope to lay down in one body the whole ſcience of archi- 
tecture, from its firſt rudiments to its utmoſt perfection; and that in a manner which 
ſhall render every part of it intelligible to every reader; to acquaint the gentleman 
with what, on every poſſible occaſion, he ſhould deſign i in his edifice ; and to in- 
ſtruc the practical builder in not only what he ought to do, but how he ſhould 
execute it, to his 0 own credit, and to the avenge of the owner, 
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ER builder beſtows a great deal of pains oh thoſe part 
77 ittle regarded; and the caſe is the fame in forming a book upon the 
=_ De ſubject. The preſent introduQory chapter is an inſtance. Though per- 
1 e haps the leaſt conſpicuous: article in our undertaking, there is none that 
7 requires a ſtricter care or attention. JJ fr | 4 
11 Mee are to lay down a ſyſtem of architecture, and 1 is Sow. 5 lible to do t 
_ ling many terms with readet who 
9 cannot be acquainted. It is neceſſary to explain * and to fix dert meaning on his 
5 memory. So much has been done by others in this reſpect, that it will not be eaſy for 


us to acquire praiſe in the exceution of it; and yet ſo much mote than all that has 


0 done is needful, that if. we do nbt-ſuceced: in the deſign of making them remembere „ 
4 | as well as underſtood, better than has hitherto been effected, we ſhall have written in 
90 0 * this part to little purpoſe, a . | | 8 | 
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1 
Book I. 
fgures we add to our explanations. In theſe we have cauſed the moſt conſiderable of 

| the objects to which we refer, to be repreſented before the eye, as well as to the imagi- 
nation; firſt together, and afterwards in their ſeparate parts, with their names annexed. 


| Theſe we conceive to be the principal means by which we ſhall convey and eſtabliſh 
the neceſſary knowledge on this head; but though the principal, this is not * goly 


A COMPLETE BODY 


The hope we have to ſucceed better is principally founded on the affiſtance of thoſe 


ſource from which we flatter ourſelves with that expectation. 


The books wherein theſe terms have already been explained, the. writings of rb . 
tes, and the ſeveral dictionaries lie before us; and we hope that, ſeeing and avoid- 

ing their errors and defects, we ſhall not fall into ſo many nor ſo great. If what has 

been publiſhed by others were ſufficient, we ſhould ſtill have inſerted ſuch a table here, 


becauſe we ſhall not refer the reader to other works: but we erheben ſomething x more 
is wanting. 


We can perceive how theſe explanations have 1 copied from che earlier into e 


later, and from the greater into the leſſer of thoſe books; and in what manner they have 
been tranſcribed from the laſt into the modern dictionaries. In the writers of archi- 


tecture the terms recited are too few and they are explained too ſlighily: in the dictio- 
naries too many are collected, and they are treated too diffuſely. We ſhall endeavour 


to avoid each extreme; we would not leave any term that is in uſe unexplained, nei- 
ther would we tire the ſtudent with a multitude which he will never ſee elſewhere. In 
the ſame manner, as we ſhall take care to give Aa ſufficient. explanation, we Yhall avoid 
writing treatiſes on each, reſerving that to the body of our work. 

The writers of architecture have ſaid too little on theſe terms, becauſe they have ſup- 


poſed their readers acquainted with ſome part of the ſcience before; in dictionaries we 
find too much, becauſe they have no other opportunities of entering on the ſubjects: and 
ſometimes they ert from inaccuracy in the tranſcribing. It is very difficult to copy 


wich punctuality what is not underſtood ; and theſe perſons ca cannot EO maſters 
of every thing concerning which they muſt write. 
We ſhall endeavour in the firſt place to be correct; and next to proportion the man- 


ner and ſcope of our explanation to the importance of the term. Where that is of leſs 
conſequence, we ſhall add little illuſtration; where it is of more, we ſhall enter farther 
into particulars; which the reader, remembering this is not only an explication of words, 
but an introduction to architecture, will excuſe. We ſhall endeavour, on each article, 
to inform the mind, without burthening the memory; and to deliver in this place ſo 

much of the general principles of the ſcience, that the ſtudent ſhall be able dot only to 
comprehend what he reads and hears, but to underſtand what he ſees. 


We ſhall in ſome places add particular accounts to theſe general conſiderations, that 


that the careful reader, with ſo much ele au. ar M able co K in FIC 
terms, and deſcribe intalligibly what he ſees... 


The'bare explanations being in themſelves dest the hk ale)? alike 3 in 


whatever work they occur; to be correct in this part is all that can be attained in the, 
| illuſtration we ſhall have at to inſtances from the antique, and to the practice of 


the greateſt architects among the  madesns, that ſuch things as are explained in other 


3 9 
* 


e 
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any other book of architecture, as well as this, many be read without perplexity; and 


books, may be exemplified here. We ſhall omit the common and vulgar terms uhder- 5 
ſtoad hy every labouring perſon, and teſerve to their places in ithe work the more eritical . 
conſideration of many others. What we intend here is to give che full erer of | 5 
the term; and we ſhall endeavour to be uleful en 'tellious, | i aud ee * 
ied be Ar sbun Alike 7 


OP ARCHITECTURE 


ABACUS. | | Chapan. 
A bara piece, w th ſerves as a + covering: 60 the capitals of columas See the Tu ſcan Abacus 


abacus, Plate II. 


Abacus is uſed in a particular ſenſe by Scammogai, ſignifying not che cron 


che capital of a column, but a concave moulding i in the wih of Kae Tuſcan — I; 
this however is wrong, a as it may. breed confuſion. Ca 


It is properly the uppermoſt dior of ay capital, whereon the rchitrave reſts ; 
- terminating the column with its capital at the top, as the Ninth, another $ 82 piece 


to be deſcribed hereafter, does with its baſe at the bottom. 


The term is Latin, but has been introduced from the Greek, ab in that language 


ſignifying the ſame ig and its N is from a l word of like ſound lig- 
nifying a ſhelf. Je: Pa 


Some have ſaid the ein of the abacus was a ſquare tle. laid over a baſket, round 


which grew leaves of the acanthus or bear brech, whence the Corintbian ca pital was 
derived. But the abacus is of earlier origin, The Doric order was long prior to the 
Corinthian, and we ſeg an abacus on that in the remains of the Parthenon at Athens, 


though the columns have no baſe. In the Corinthian order it indeed repreſents the 
tile; but its four ſides are ſegments of circles. In the earlieſt inſtances, before thoſe li- 
centious ornaments of capitals were introduced, it ſerved only to giye breadth to the 


top of the column, and a level ſupport to the entablature. We ſee the abacus of the 


Doric capital very large in the moſt antient buildings, for this reaſon, - 
In the origin of architecture, trunks of trees were raiſed upright | for columns, and 
others laid acroſs them to bear the roof. The abacus was then a ſquare piece added 


to the top of che column, for the e and holding thoſe others more conve- 
nientiy: this was its original, 


In conſequence of this origin, the N was made 3 5 plain on te ſides; 
as is ſeen in the antient Doric; and in the Tuſean added by the Romans: but in 
the Corinthian and Compoſite it is altered. Its four ſides are hollowed or arched i in- 
wards, and it is decorated in the center with a flower, or other ornament. 

Inthe 7 geen order the abacus is of a great thickneſs, and j js called by ſome the die of | 
the capital; in the later Doric a cymatium is ſometimes put over it, ſo that it loſes 


even its Tr I and in the Tote it is e n an gee Fee With a 


In the Tuſcan DER i of the Gone * by the plinth of the dab. "Fo 
of 


1 ACANTAUS, 5 


the occaſion of the former. See Plate 41. 


ITbere are two. kinds of ihis plant, the one called the wild 8 Abichs hes prick- 
Jo ly leaves, the piher the acanthus mollis, or ſmooth acanthus,or garden acanthus, having 
- ..no prickles.. The antients. repreſented the leaf , of this kind; but we often ſee the 
; prickly acanthus in more modern works. Acant bus is the Greek. name of this 325 hs 
- _ the Latins call it 5ranca.urfing, though they often adopt alſo tbe Greek word. 
2 place g of the acanthys leaves is on the bell of the capital, which they cover; and 


they are the diſt ſtinction of the ty rich orders from the three others; and their diſpo- 


| Hitioni in a ſeparate manner on Hole two N them irq@.one ADRIAN. T There 
1 95 | alſo 


3 | 


An 3 ven i in 1 our, Rr and called / in Engliſh hear 3 ah 3 of which Acanthus. 
make an ornament in the Corintbian and Campgſite orders, and are laid to have 8 | 


| Acetone, 


Alcove. 


| alſo riſe ſtalks among theſe leaves, which! in the Corinthian order curl under the abacu. | 
Callimacbus was the inventor of the Corinthian capital, and it aroſe from this accident; 


the tile; the appearance was ſo pretty that he carried it into the capital of a new order. 


ture. They alſo uſe, occaſionally olive leaves and laurel leaves in the diviſion, but 
| theſe they carve with ſo much freedom, and ſo little regard to truth, that, like the 
paintings of our heralds, if we were not told what they repreſent, we might be per- 
plexed in gueſſing. In the Compoſite capitals of Titus and Septimius Severus at Rome, 
the leaves meant for the acanthus mollis are indented ſo deeply that they repreſent 
| thoſe of parlley. The leaves in the capital of the temple of Yeſla at Rome are called 
 Haurel, but they differ from what is uſually made for the acantius only in | the * 


In the remains of the temple of the ſun at Palmyra, there are Corinthian e 
the bell only of whoſe capital remains: they make a very ſtrange appearance. 


holes remain by which yy were fixed ; and they ſeem to bas been nchen for the - 


Volgarly called acroters. Certain little pedeſtals placed at the 1 two \ bxtromes* KY on che 


frontiſpieces in the ſame manner as on pediments, and in their origin. were intended 
to ſupport ſtatues, though they are more frequently naked; the word is S oa 
| ſignifies the ſummit or higheſt point of any thing. 


tremes ought to be half the height of the tympanum, and that in the middle one 


The term is uſed alſo to ſignify thoſe ſharp pinscles and ſeparate Peglerdene — 29 
ſtand in ranges about flat buildings, with rails and baluſters; this is conformable 
enough to the original meaning of the word, but it were well that there never were 


Acroterion is alſo uſed by ſome to expreſs a figure of ſtone or metal, placed as a crown- 
ing to any building, as on the top of a temple or otherwiſe ; but its s onginal Heng 1 
a pedeſtal, and it ſhould be uſed | Neon LS” ON N : 


A part of a bed "RETRY in which the bed ſtands, - ſeparated book the reſt of the ri room 
the word, it being derived from alcoba in the Spaniſh, which expreſſes a retired place 


for ſleeping: but it has been made to expreſs alſo any thing of the ſame or like form. 


they in any manner approach to the form of ſuch a part of a room, are in the fame - 
manner called alcoves. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


a baſket was ſet upon the ground, and covered with a tile; a root of the arantbus 
being there, the leaves and ſtalks roſe up, ſurrounded the baſket, and curled back at 


The baſket is the bell of that capital; the acartbus _—_— and ſtalks afe the foliage 
and volutes, and the tile the abacu. 


The Greek ſculptors have taken ſome liberties in their weden 0 of the leaves of 
this plant. Sometimes the indentings are too deep, and often too numerous for na- 


ſion at the ends; this being all the architects mean by that term. 


The columns are of white marble, and the leaves probably were of braſs; for the 


value of the metal. 15 e f of „ 8216 
| ACROTERIONs.. . 5 


middle of pediments. Theſe are commonly made without baſes. They are placed on 


Vitruvius has given rules for their dimenſions, according to which thaG 6 at then ex- 


eighth more. 


more than one diſtinct ſenſe to the ſame term, to prevent confuſion. 


oF. 


 ALcove. 


by columns, pilaſters, or other ornaments. This is the original and ſtrict meaning of 


Where a part of a room is ſeparated by a ſcreen of columns, and has ſeats or what- 
ever Elſe in it, though no bed, it is called an alcove ; and the ſeats in gardens when 


s 


Auf- 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


AMPHIPROSTYLE, 
In the a antient rarchiteeure, a temple that had columns in front and behind, 
©, AMPHITHEATRE. 
A ico of old Ceſtined to the exhibiting of ſhews. It was ſpacious and tis, of a round 
or oval figure, containing a pit, called its arena, which was encompaſſed with a great 
number of ſeats; in rows riſing — over one another: : ad it RY had 38 75 
both within ſide and without. | 
= The theatre of the antients was in form of a > ichtle, but in meaſure exceeding 
dhe ext ſemicircle by one fourth part; and two of theſe theatres put together form- 
ed whit they called an amphitheatre. "Fae hes; {ge of the N is from two Greek 
ones, afp, about, and heel gor, a theatre. | 
The amphitheatres of the antients were built for * pen g Te . wich com- 


Chap. I. 


Coen ym mand 
Amphipro- 
ſtyle. * 


Amphi- 
theatre, 


bats and other pompous ſpectacles; and their extent was made thus great for the receiv- 


ing the multitude. We have the remains of three very conſiderable ones ſtanding at 
- this time; the Coliſeum, which was an amphitheatre of Veſpafian, another at Verona, 

0 and the e in 85 near N — . and there a are : alſo mm of ſome others 
42 AN co NES. 


A term 3555 which ſome expreſs the conſoles or ornatnents clit on the keys of arches, * Ancones 


- ſerving upon occaſion to 2 2 little buſts « or r other 8 Vitruvius calls them 
_ pace name. _ 


oe”: 4 8 * * 
5 . 1 
-s rt i 2 —— SF ne 


ow 2 


A little 1150 W W ne to crown or . a . or to 1 e Annulet, 


flutings of a column: tis the ſame that is called up, or e and will be W 
farther under that hea ad. Lee Plate, _ 


AnTz.. 


A name hy which Pitruvius 55 called pilaſters when oy are 3 to 2 . „ Ants 


when they are free or inf ulate he calls them gene. In che kl, Caſs _= uſually 
have no diminution. 1 5 


1 


A term at 15 es any kk antient, but appropriated: to ani a a part Antique. | 


of a building, or other work, that has been executed by Greeks or Romans, when 
the arts were in their greateſt purity and perfection among thoſe people. The 


period of things called antique extends from the time of Alexander the Great, to 


that of the emperor Phocas, when Haly was over-run by the Gorbs and YVandah.. 


* 


In the moſt ſtrict ſenſe of the term antique, ix takes in only the expreſs period when 


| ſome of the great works of antiquity were made, that period commencin g when 
the arts had arrived at their perfection, and ending when they began to fall to decay 5 
In this ſenſe antique, which properly ſignifies antient, is uſed as a term diſtinguiſhed 


from antient : all old buildings, or remains of buildings, of other ages being called 


antient, but thoſe erected within that period only being honoured with the name of 5 


antique. But this is a vague and arbitrary ſenſe: the derivation of the word being 


from the Latin IS nene old, e lien pow paced of | 


n Fs 8 ad; 1 


. A phraſe uſe 15 ages any modern building, or part of a building, which is n—— Antiqua 


according to the ſtrict rules and good taſte of the antients. Thie term antique, we 


9 ſhewyn in its en, ſenſe, n 9 * and thus the | 


wk ; 13 


" 8 - a" 


antique. 


= A COMPLETE B O DN 


j | Book 1. antique akte 1 is underſtood as HEY from * age which i i8 fuller of orn- 
„ ment and leſs correct. | | | 
An ride an Ye p x 
A A term uſed by ſome to expreſs buildings which have been ns ince the time 
1285 that is comprehended under the term antique, and yet too long ago to be properly 
called modern: our old Gothic churches, and other ſtraQures of (hat kind and At 
| are called en; W e „ 
5 : a ee eel Aqvapucr.. . 
ö Aquedud. An artificial canal buile for the « conveyance of water from one. 2 to 1 e er 
running under ground, or raiſed above it: and ſerving to carry the water to places 
according to their level, notwithſtanding the unevenneſs of the ground between. 
The word is derived from the Latin aquæ ductus, a conduit of water. The aqueduf?s 
of the antients were many of them very great and aſtoniſhing works; ſome are pre- 
ſerved in large remains to this time. We are told that the agurducts in Rome 
brought into that city daily more than five hundred thouſand hogſheads of water. 
The leſſer aquæducts were of wood, the larger of ſtone ; and thoſe raiſed above the 
ground were ſupported by arches, in the manner of bridges, from one riſing- ground 
to another, often at ſeveral miles diſtance; the remains of one are ſhewn. in the 
head-piece to this chapter. 925 


— 


8 * * 


Ach. 5 
Arch. A concave or batlowed piece of building, conſtructed in ſuch a manner : hs = ſeveral Tb 
ſtones of which it is compoſed keep one another in their places, The terms arch 
and vault properly differ only in this, that the arch expreſſes a narrower, and the - 
vault a broader piece of the ſame kind, The principal difference in the form 1 
arches is that ſome are circular, and others elliptical, the former having a e or 
ſmaller part of a circle, the other of an ellipſis. 8 
What are called ſtrait arches are thoſe frequently uſed over doors Ker windows, the 9 
upper and under edges of which are ſtrait and * and the ends and 7 all 
pointing toward a centre. 
The ſpace between two ew of a bridge is called. an n arch, becauſe uſually arch 
overs..." 
Triumphal ache are > wan entrics into ces, creed 40 adorn a Ramp, ad 
perpetuate the memory of the action. The arches of Titus ang Saya make at 
this time a great figure among the ruins of old Rome. 1 
2 ARZOSTYLE. .. 7 
Arzoſtyle. | A particular diſpoſition of columns with reſpect to the . or 8 be⸗ 
tween them, uſed by the antients in many of their buildings. They had peculiac 
terms for expreſſing the various meaſures of theſe ſpaces, and this was that which 
- denoted the largeſt of all. The columns in the arægſtyle method were placed at eight 
modules or half diameters, that is, at four diameters diſtance; and ſometimes at ten 
modules, that is five diameters. Yitruvius calls it a diſtance of four MCT, and 
this is the ſtrict proportion of that intercolumniation. © © 
1 Iyhe word is Greek, apauo is rare, and gu, a column. It Wear denoted the 
1 _— placing them in the moſt rare or remote manner. The areflyle method of build- 
| ing ſuits the Tuſcan more than any of the ner ondary; 3 * * of e c- 
ö | lumns beſt DAE the diſtance, e 5 
1 , Ane OA N .. = 
Aichitrave Kr part of the 88 PE over a column. It is the en cs of "on 1 1 
ment, and reſts 8 55 tas 1 Hing ated its abacus before deſcribed, 
dee Plate 2 e The 


1 = 93 Sh * 


0 F ARCHITECTURE - 
The architrave | is e de to be the principal beam laid upon the columns, and Chap. I; 
ſerving as a baſe to the reſt of the ſuperſtructure. Its name expreſſes this, being ben. 


derived partly from the Greek and partly from the Latin; the firſt half from agα, 


which in Greek is principal, and the ſecond from trabs, which fignifies a beam. 


This member is made ſometimes of a ſingle ſummer, as we ſee in many of the old 
buildings, and ſometimes of ſeveral haunſes, as is common in modern works. The 
old writers ſometimes give it another name, the epiſtyle, which is derived from the 


| Greek. ers, upon, and gude, 4 column, becauſe of its . a8 — it * 


ing immediately upon the columns. 
The architrave, though its place be the Game in \ all i lets 7 in form in n 
In the Tuſcan it conſiſts only of a plain face: in the Doric it has two faces gene- 
rally allowed it; but in the oldeſt buildings in this order we ſee it plain, and with 
only one face and its annulet, as in the Ti uſcan; in the Tonic it conſiſts of three faces, 


and ſo in the more decorated: this is one of the parts in which architects A 


themſelves a great deal of We and in whicht too pany 4 follow their "PE abet 
"than any rule. | 
1 8 Arcul ITRAVE _ 1 18 
4 8 hat part we more commonly call the mani le- piece, or mantle-tret. The ee Arden of 
though a regular part of the entablature of every order, yet is not limited to be placed 3 
in that circumſtance only ; for ben theſe architraves 'of N there — 


architraves of doors and windows. 


All architraves finiſh either with a tznia or fle only, or with an EDA cavetto and 


: - fillet, or a cima reverſa and fillet. Theſe terms will be explained hereafter in their 
palace; in the mean time the architrave ay be 1 nende from. this de⸗ 


: ſcription, and the W in Plate II. 
| „ V 
A little 3 1 which in the orders ſurrounds the top of thi take or hath of ane. 
the column. It is called alſo the falbn, and tondino; it is uſed at the bottoms as 
well as tops of columns, and on other occaſions: it properly repreſents a ring, on 
whatever part of a column it is placed, and the original idea of it was that of a 6 


Circle of i iron put round the trunk of a tree, uſed | to ſupport. an edifice « to a ron its 
" ſplitting. 5 e 


It has its name fic a Greek word a ga yd, which fonifis trialy a bone in be 
foot, to which this round moulding was imagined to bear a reſemblance. 


The aſtragal is often cut into beads and berries, and is uſed in the ornamented « en- 
tablatures to ſeparate the ſeveral faces of the architrave. 


ATTICK. 


A term that may n expreſs any thing invented, or moſt ad! in ie but we Attick. 


appropriate it . to twyo e in e ne te Attich ne, and * 
atticł . 124 75 


4 * 


os Denn V 
This is a little order whigh confiſts-of pilaſters.” They are low, 80 are ay Atidk Octet 
placed over ſome other order of columns. We call them an order, in compliance 
with the common manner of expreſſion, but they do not deſerve that name: 
they have been properly enough called a baſtard order, and a falſe order; but 


there are buildings in Which they make a pretty appearance. An inſtance may be 
ſeen in Palladioss ſecond book, Plate 12. They make an elegant crowning of a 


17 building when they are properly introduced, but we ſee them ſometimes brought i in 


2 Wo . to the dl o& the architeR, and denz e of the edifice. p 
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Book I. 
—_— — 
Attick Story. 


Balcony, 


Baluſter. 


Balufrade, A connection fs « number of baluſters, uſed for defence or ornament, on balconies; NH 


- Ya 
Bandelet. 


| Baſe) 


A COMPLETE 5 O D* 


Ar Tick STORY. 


preſſing its ſeveral Few: 


A ſtory at the upper part of a houſe, where the windows are uſually ſquare. 
The Attick baſe is a very beautiful baſe uſed to columns of different orders, and 
will be explained hereafter under the article Os with ogy aſſiſtance of A 5 ex- 


BAL CON x, 
Properly ſignifies a drehende from the ſurface of a wall, ſupported we Gs or pl 


lars, and ſurrounded by a baluſtrade. The baluſters ſhould be of ſuch height as to 


ſerve at once as a defence againſt falling, and a * to hiv arms when ay one 


leans to look 12 the buildin g. 


2 


BALUSTER. * he Mp. 
A ſmall pillar or pillaſter ſerving to ſupport a rail, and making w. when joined and conti- 


nued with others the baluſtrade we have juſt named. 


The balufter may be either round or ſquare, but ſhould be adviriee: with G 
and other decorations, according to the richneſs intended to be given to the DEN, | 


; Our balufters of wood are uſually turned, and often my handſome.” 
BALUsSTRADE, = 


terraces, and the like, and round altars. The baluſters are of iron, wood, ſtone, or 


other materials, and the baluftrade, when finely executed, has an elegant appear- 

_ ance. We have of late, in ſome handſome GY Oy Mp was 4 2 

of the antient aluſtrade by Chineſe A 

The baluſtrade may conſiſt of one or more rows of beluſters, _ may ſerve as a reſt 
in front of terraces, and as a defence on levels: and it is ſometimes uſed, with a great 
deal of propriety and beauty, by way of ſeparation between one part of a building 

and another. The baths among the antients were thus encompaſſed with rails, and 

the word expreſſing that ſeparation was balauftrum : 
; trade; and niger" for the bs pillar. | n G6 


A term Sraucnly uſed to' expreſs what we more uſually call this face, or Wake fa fe, * 5 
of an architrave: but it properly expreſſes any flat and low member, whatever beits 


1 hs if it be not N 4] 


delet of the L Doric architraye. / 


A part placed at che bottom ot a column or pilaſter, as the S is at the W . 
The word ſignifies a ſupport of any kind, and for any thing; its derivation W 
from the Latin bafis, of which that is the ſenſe; bn we have e it in a 

manner to this lower part of columns. 
The antients, in the early times of chene N no baſes. The Doric n | 
in the temple of Minerva at Athens have none; but ſtand immediately upon the 
floor of the porch. Columns afterwards came to be ſupported on ſquare pieces called 


plinths, and after that on pedeſtals. 


on a pedeſtal, the baſe is that part which comes between the top of the pedeſtal and 

the bottom of the ſhaft of the column; when there is no pedeſtal it is the part be- 

tween the bottom of the column and the plinth ; ſome have included the plinth as 

a part of the baſe, but it is properly the piece on which the baſe ſtands, as the co- 
8 


n 


lumn ſtands — that. 


1 BANDELET. „ 
A term that is tak a diminutive of the former, and is uſed to diag any very nar- 
row flat moulding. The tænia which crowns the wv a is . ths * - 


BAN D. 


"Wi" 15 


When we ſee a column, of whatſoever order, 


hence comes our word Hſe 
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3 i The pedeſtal alſo has its baſe as well as the column, and the pilaſter. The baſe of Chap. 1. 
columns is differently formed in the different orders, but in general it is compoſed of wwe 
by certain ſpires or circles, and was thence in early times called the ſpire of a column, 
10 Theſe circles were in this caſe ſuppoſed to repreſent the folds of a ſnake as it lies rolled 
7 up; but they are properly the repreſentations of ſeveral larger and ſmaller rings or 
1 circles of iron, with which the trunks of trees which were the antient columns 
#1 were ſurrounded, to prevent their burſting : theſe were rude and irregular, but the 
x ſculptor who imitated them in ſtone, found the way to make them elegant. 
3 71 The Tuſcan baſe conſiſts only of a ſingle torus, or round member upon the plinth : : this | 
| is the moſt ſimple of all. The Doric baſe has a torus and an inverted cima in the Co- 
1 B ifeum; the Jonic baſe has a ſingle large torus, which is placed over two ſlender ſco- 
8 1 tias, that are ſeparated by two aſtragals. The Corinthian baſe has two torus's, two ſco- 
E | tias, or hollow members, and two aſtragals. And the Compoſite has a double aſtragal 
=_ in the middle. Theſe ſeveral terms will be explained in their places : and in the 


mean time their form will be underſtood by their figures in the ſecond plate. We 
have obſerved that the Doric had antiently no baſe ; Vitruvius allows it none, and 
other antique buildings beſide the Parthenion of Athens might be produced as in- 
ſtances. Even the Jonic in ſome very antient pieces has.no baſe : ſo that we ſee what 
is done in this matter is very arbitrary, and has been introduced of later time than 
the period of many buildings of which we have remains; but this muſt not be con- 
ſidered as an improper deviation from the moſt antient manner, but as an improvement 
upon it; for a baſe is a very natural and very beautiful part of every order. 
We have named the baſe appropriated by writers to each order, but there is beſide 
_ theſe five, another called the Attick or the Atticurgict baſe, which excels them all in 
beauty; and was firſt given to the Doric, and ſince to almoſt eyery other column. 
This baſe conſiſts of two torus's and a ſcotia ; the two tores are of different dimenſions : 
and the ſcotia runs between them. The Ionic baſe is unnatural, becauſe it is ſmaller 
below than higher up, neither is that of the Corinthian without its faults : both are 
inferior by much to the Attick, which 1 is therefore often with great jud gment ſubſti- 
tuted in their place. 

The antients ſeem to have given the Ame. or b the farne projecture to the baſe 
in all the orders where we find it in their works. For inſtance, we ſee the ſame pro- 
jecture in the baſe of the Doric and Corinthian order in the Coliſceum, and in that of 
the Tonic in the temple of Concord; and the difference between the greateſt pro- 
jecture of any antique baſe we know, which 1s in the arch of Ti rus, and the leaſt, 


Ez ; which is in the Corinthian order in the Coll eum, is very 2 See the ok 
1 of the ſeveral 15 in Plate U. 
ir. 


An antient 3 Theſe were vaſt buildings conſiſting of a great hall, with iſles, Baſic, 
porticos, tribunes, and tribunal, where the ſovereigns in perſon adminiſtered juſtice. 
This is the proper and ſtrict ſenſe of the word which is Greek, Gacih en in that lan- 
guage ſignifying the ſame thing: but architects have taken the liberty to extend its 
meaning farther, and bafilic is now uſed as a name of any ſpacious building, a. hall, 
church, or the like. Weſtminſter hall is properly in this ſenſe a bafilic, but the an- 
tients were more ſtrict in the uſe of the word, and would not have called any thing 
but a royal palace by that name. Any large building for a court of juſtice and ex- 
change, or the like, is alſo now called a SH Ie. 


When bafilic is uſed as the term for a church it is n underſtood. to mean a great 
and elegant one. 


. | 5 '» 
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Boultin. 


Branches, 


1 Cabling. 


Capital. 


40 
if Book I. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


Roni Tia. 


A name given by many to the moulding commonly called the egg, or Ck round. 


BRANCHES. 


A term uſed by ſome to expreſs the arches of Gothic vaults. 


CABLING. 


The fllin g up the middle of a fluting in a column with ſomething like a rope; hence the 


columns whoſe 1 are thus filled up are called columns with cabled "OP" 
CANNELURES. 


Cannelures. A term by which ſome, after the French, expreſs the flutings of columns. 


CAPITAL. 


The head of a column « or pilaſter : terminating it at the top, as the baſe does at the bot- 
tom. 


Every column conſiſts of three parts, the baſe, the ſhaft, and the capital: the 
ſhaft is the body: under the baſe is placed the plinth or the pedeſtal, and over the ca- 
pital is placed the entablature, conſiſting of architrave, freeze, and cornice : this is the 
general idea of a column, and is equally applicable to all the orders. See Plate 1. 
Capitals of columns and pilaſters are divided into two general kinds; thoſe of 
mouldings, and thoſe with ſculptures. The Tuſcan and Doricare capitals conſiſting of 
mouldings, the Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite having leaves and other ornaments 
are thoſe with ſculptures. 


The derivation of the word is from the Latin caput, or ene, a head of any 
thing. 


The plan of che capital of a column, n of i its abacus, i is round, and that of 


a capital of a pilaſter is rectilinear. 


The capi tals differ in the ſeveral orders, and principally charaQeriſe than, 
The Tuſcan capital conſiſts only of an abacus, or ſquare piece at top; under this an 


ovolo, or quarter round ; and under that a neck, terminated by an aſtragal, or fillet, 


which is underſtood to belong to the ſhaft of the column: this is its plaineſt and 


ſimpleſt form. Vitruvius gives it an aſtragal under the ovolo ; Scammozz:i allows no 


aſtragal there; and Serlius gives a fillet to the abacus, and gives room alſo for a 


fillet under the ovolo. In the Trajan column the Tuſcan capital has no neck. 
The Doric capital has its abacus, ovolo, and neck, as the Tuſcan ; but beſide theſe, 


it has three annulets under the ovolo, and a cima, or an ogee, with its fillet, over 


the abacus. The abacus therefore is not the uppermoſt member in the Doric capital, 


which is very ſingular. This however is different from the oldeſt form of the Do- 
ric, for the architrave reſts upon the abacus i in the Parthenion at Athens, with. no- 


thing between. 


Many put roſes under the corners of the abacus, and upon the neck of the copital in 


this order. 


The greateſt writers vary ah from one another on the Deric tad, it is re- 6 


markable that Alberti makes the whole near half as high again as Vitruvius, and al- 
ters greatly the proportions of its ſeveral parts. 


The Tonic capital conſiſts of three principal parts; an abacus compoſed of an ogee 


and fillet, a rind which forms the ſcrolls that fo plainly diſtinguiſh this 1 and 
an ovolo, or quarter round and aſtragal at bottom. 


This capital repreſents a vaſe covered with a piece of bark. The axle is * rim 


of the vaſe, on whoſe top the bark lies, and curls over, as having ſhrunk up in drying. 


The ovolo in this order is aften adorned with eggs. The nic capital therefore has 


no neck, 
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One of the lei; ke are properly called by many, the bal orders in being, . Or. 


OF. ARCHITECTURE: > © 


The Corinthian capital exceeds the Iomic i in elegance, as much as that excels the Do- Chap. I, 
ric or Tuſcan, It conſiſts of an abacus of a particular form, and a bell covered with WY Y 
leaves and ſtalks, the leaves forming its under part, and the ſtalks riſing between 

them, and turning down in form of ſcrolls when they reach the abacus. The aba- 

cus in this order is hollowed circularly inward, and has a roſe in the centre of each 

face. Inſtead of an ovolo and annulets there is here only the rim of a vaſe. The 

ſcrolls are ſixteen in number, four in each face. In many buildings the corners of 

the abacus are cut off in this order, but they are ſharp in the temple of Veſta at 

Rome, and in many other of the antient edifices : there is alſo a great deal of varia- 

tion in its height in different ſtructures, 


The capital in the Compoſite order is more ornamented than this ; it is compoſed as 


it were of the two laſt, the Jonzc being placed a the Corinthian; and it alſo bor- 
rows from the others. 


The Compoſite capital takes an 90000 from the Done, an 004 under this and vo- 
lutes from the Ionic, and a double row of leaves from the Corinthian. It has a flower 
in the middle of the abacus, and leaves which return upwards under the horns; it 
has ſmaller ſtalks than the Corinthian, or, as others call them, only little flowers, ly- 
ing cloſe to the vaſe or bell, Wark wit round toward the * on the face of the 
capital. | | 
Theſe are the difuncliont of the n in the Gran 5 AY and by theſe, with the 


aſſiſtance of the figures at large in the ſecond plate, they will become farniliar to 
the 7 of the ſtudent, when he ſees them in beildiogs. 1 8 5 ö 


CASEMENT. 


A name given by ſome * to the ſcotia, or hollow moulding between the two Ciſement, 


torus's in the baſe of columns. The ſame word in its common ſenſe expreſſes the 
opening of a window; and in military architecture a vault of ee in chat __ 
of the flank of the baſlion nent caatis 
\ CAULICOLE. 1 
A term uſed to expreſs the little twiſts or volutes that are W the FRED in the Co- Caulicole. 


rinthian capital. They are ſuppoſed to be the LEWES pan ge of the acanthus ſtalks, 
any are more properly called helices. ® 


3 


An arnament nend a ſcroll of paper or parchment of whatſoever form. It is Cartovch. 


properly intended to contain an inſcription, but the fancy of ſculptors has extended it 
to other purpoſes of ornament, though its detivation from the Iralian cartarcio ought 
to determine the uſe of it ſingly to an ornament intended to receive a motto or other 
writing. For this reaſon the cartouch is moſt natural a ao. but we fee 
n enn eps 
CARYATIDES. 


Figures of captive women of cv dreſſed in the habit of their country, Sis 4 ferving © Caryatides, 


inſtead of e to en nnn. in what is es 9 order. 
See Plate os 


N 


Ge 1 . 


In this the entahlature is ſupported, as juſt obſerved, by figures of women, inſtead K 
columns. Different as this is from the general fimplicity and plainneſs of the an- 
tients, we ſee it introduced in many of 'theit buildings. The temple of Erictbeus at 
Athens, affords a very beautiful inſtance, Tho term is derived from the name of 


captive women of Carys, who when thus . are called Caryatides as this is 
the Caryatic order, Ca- 


| 12 A COMPLETE BODY. 
* Book I. 1 5 ens. . | 

ö Scene. A term expreſſing a hollow moulding, containing a quarter of; a circle; Fa 
| We have mentioned occaſionally what is called an ovolo or quarter round, and hat 
if explain it at large in its place. The cavetto has juſt the contrary effect to the ovolo. 
* Its principal uſe is in cornices ; it is derived from the Latin cavus, which ſignifies 


b 4 «4 "3 


| hollow. See Plate II. *' Ci1ma. : 
"i ns Called alſocimaſium. A modlding very common in ornaments, and called by our workmen 
{i | 1 _ cima redta. It has its names cima and cimaſium, w. which ſhould be written cymaſium | 


from the Greek name xvpacwv, which literally ſignifies a wave, and has been tranſ- 
ferred to this moulding from its figure. The cymaſium repreſents in ſome meaſure a 
wave; it is hollow at the top, and ſwelling at the bottom, ſo that its out- line has a 
| ' waved appearance: it is generally the uppermoſt member in large cornices, 
=. El. There may be ſaid to be two kinds of .cymafiums, in one the part that has the greateſt 
projecture is hollow, and is termed doucine ; this our workmen call an ogee; in the 
other the ſwelling part has the greateſt projecture, and this they call the ogee rever- 
' . ſed, and ſometimes the heel. The beauty of n e conſiſts i in its 1 5 70 me 
1 1 e equal to the height. See Plate III. | 
| 8 ; Cineronu(- PINS 
"on Ciacture. A ring, lit, or fillet, at the top and bottom of a column, ſerving to divide the ſhaft at 
1 . one end from the baſe, and at the other from the capital. It repreſents one of thoſe 
rings of iron which the antients put round the tops and bottoms of __ collins, When 
8 made of trunks of trees, to prevent their ſplitting. | a oa 
1 e Corse. 
1. Cboloſſus. The proper ſenſe of this term is a ſtatue at leaſt twice as big as life, uſually l larger. 
| 5 Ihe coleſſus of the ſun at Rhodes was famous, and there are in the court of the ca- 
Fi pitol at Rome remains of ſtatues of Nero and Commodus of that character. Hence we 
1. call a building a colofſus which is a great deal larger than tlie common ſize. The am- 
phitheatres of the antients, and the pyramids in Egypt are of this kind, Theſe are 
more properly called coloſſal buildings than coloſſus's, that term being appropriated i in 
a manner to ſtatues, when uſed diftintly 1 in the word : but it may be equally applied 
to any thing extraordinarily great, or in the ſame ſenſe as we would uſe gigantic. 
CoLUMN. 
Column. A member in architecture, of a round form, c conſiſting of a baſe, a ſhaft or body, and 
1 a capital. It differs from the pilaſter, which is ſquare. The word is derived from 
the Latin columna, which ſignifies the ſame thing. The column ſupports the entabla- 
ture. The original columns, as before obſerved, were trunks of trees, girt round at 
the top and bottom with iron hoops and rings to prevent their ſplitting: from theſe 
needful parts ſculpture has made the baſes and capitals of the plainer orders, and upon 
theſe, fancy and a licentious freedom have gs | in thoſe which are e called the 
finer and more delicate. 
Columns ſhould be round, for they gende thaſs! erunks * trees ; which were the 
firſt ſupports of buildings; and for the ſame reaſon they ſhould have a diminution 
upwards. They are raſh who ſay nature makes nothing ſquare, for the ſtalks of ma- 
ny plants are ſo, and are very beautiful in that form; but nature has not made the 
trunk of any tree ſquare, nor all the way of the ſame thickneſs. The Gothick pil- 
lars therefore are wrong, which are all the way of one diameter, and the Gree and | 
Roman are rational which diminiſh in the upper part. 
| The column muſt ſtand perpendicular, becauſe that is the poſture in which i it will bear 
171 | molt, and it ſhould be detached! from ag wall; elſe it loſes much of its beauty. 
* 9 4b When 
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OF ARGHITEOT UR F. 
When columns muſt be worked in walls, the leſs the better ; ; there ſhould never be 


above a fourth part of their diameter hid. Columns look beſt of all in porticos, be- 
cauſe they are there always free: they ſhould: be reſerved for ſueh purpoſes; and 


pilaſters uſed where they "muſt. go into the wall. On all other occafions pilaſters 
are greatly inferior to columns. As to berg 8 they have more of fen than 
beauty. - 8 4 

We find in the oldeſt buildings no pedeſtal va to clumns. In the Doric tem- 
ple to Minerva at! Athens, the columns have not ſo much as a baſe; on the contrary we 


1 _ in ſome modern works n _ double pedeſtals, one on mochet. 


13 
. I; 


This t term occurs in ſome Inberpende 18 . by: the generality af readers to mean tl Gt 


6 


the ſame thing with the Cympoſite. The ſenſe of the word is in reality the ſame, but 


euſtom has made them expreſs what is different. The Compoſite order is, as we ſhall 
-  ſhew;\ one thing, a compoſed order is capable of great and endleſs variety; it compre- 
hends any compoſition made at the pleaſure of the architect, whoſe ornaments are 
extraordinary and unuſual, but have ſome what of beauty. We ſee a great deal of 
771 + this workmanſhip in Xs n it were e oo ene were enkel Toſs of it ; 


* 


N e oy ern 


11 Pe 1 Co MPOSITE. 


Order. 


One of the Sid ! f eee It bod „name 4 its hk com- Cornpolitt 


The Ce 


. of two or mote'of the others: the Latin 1 compoſitus, from which it 


is derived, ſignifying compounded, or made up of others. The Corinthian is indeed by 


ſo plain as thoſe of the Curintbhian and Ionic are in this Compgite. 


* 22 
2 


metimes the Atti cb. 
Vignola gives the Compoſite a diſtinct baſe, which differs from the Corinthian. i in that it 


Vitrumius ſaid to be compoſed of the Doric and Tonic, but the n in that are not 


mpoſite; like all the other orders, conſiſts of a baſe, ſhaft, 2 n ae. 
The Corinthian baſe is uſed for the Compoſite order often, and £ 


has only one aſtragal between the two ſcotias, the other being between the greattorus, 


and firſt ſcotia: but this is not much uſed. The ſhaft is the ſame. with that of the Co- 
rintbian to be deſcribed in its place, only that it is half a diamete 
capital has been deſcribed already under the article CAPITAL, as. ſed of the 


er higher The 


nic upon the Corinthian. | In the entablature the architrave has, two FE way with an 


ogee between, the freeze has nothing particular, and the cornice has ſimple. modil- 
lions and conſiſts of fourteen members, and the corona and modillions are. maſſy. 


Often the Cornitlian entablature unaltered is put upon the Compoſite column: we 
have an antient inſtance of this in the arch of Lau, * it has alſo, as we ſee, an 


entablature of its own. See Plate II. 


The height of the Compoſite column is a ſubject « on m_—_ fo ers differ 3 90 : 


able, for the, rinks * has a of 
more e than the ee | 2 | 


; ConCAYE TEE +08 1 


. making it the fame with the Corinthian, others ſomewhat more, others leſs ; and | 


placing it under the Corinthian-28 more maſly, allowing that to. be the moſt delicate 
ol all; and indeed this. is very real 


A name © by which yn call lr #2, a hollow moulding fem. the b tores at at the baſe Conexve = 


5 Ne, II. | 
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Conan cn 


hollow. The ſwelling conge is 5 we more Eon call the Cot Found, 
the hollow is the cavetto. 18 og e | a . nnn 


*. 


Member. 


The ns name of: 4 mouldibg, of which there are two _ the one ne ſivelling, the her Conge. 
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C—>> An ornament cut upon the * ofa arch, and having a POR or e out in 


Corinthian, The name of one of the five orders of architecture; the wn: ligh 8 5 
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 ConsoLm. 


| ſuch manner that is capable of ſupporting a buſt or other figure. The word is 
French, and comes from conſolider; to cloſe up. re _ thals 6 ornaments 


uncones: being inverted they make modillions. e is! 
CON TOUR. 45 

The line which bounds and ter minates a _ or i WN the eee of a 

. | 
| | Qs Saf. Er roads eG re, 

Or as fs write it corbelle, a carved ornament, repreſenting a baſket full of fruits and 
flowers, uſed to finith ſome elegant part of a building, as to place on a column, 

or on the heads of the caryatides. This word is alſo uſed to expreſs the bell 
or vaſe of the Corinthian capital, from its being ſuppoſed to have originally been 
deſigned from a baſket covered with a _ and Li and. on 4 n acan- 


thus. | 
- Panda IAN. 


all. The Compoſite has been intended as an improvement upon it in point of elegance, 
but the capital in that order is heavier than in the Cor:nthian, and therefore thoſe ſeem 


to a@ very reaſonably: who give its column a leſs height . the HR leav 
ing that, as we have named it, the lighteſt of all the orders: 

The Corinthian is one of the three antient orders of the Greeks, Ain de WA edch 
to which they carried architecture in point of elegance. They began with tke Do- 
ric, they roſe to the Tonic, and laſtly, they added the Curimiian, whole capital was 

formed, as has been before obſerved, upon the idea of a plant of acanthus growing 

about a baſket, and as this N. very light e a = «gh and 
hehtneſs to the column. 

The baſe of the Corintbian clings bonds of a torus it upon + plinth, «ſet 3 
aſtragals, another ſcotia, and then an upper torus. The column has nine dis 8 
and an halfin height, the capital is compoſed of leaves and talks of the 1 

which laſt, turning in ſpires under the abacus,” make a number of ſmall volutes. 

The architrave confiſts of three faces, the freeze is uſually decorated with ſculptures, 

and the cornice has nen and i is LEE . ue mich 
The Corinth is the order to which eberd is uſually ha Gor ping G utmoſt 
elegance to a building. It is remarkable that the ruins of TRY 0 U Wen 


except two Jonic half columns, 


Conrntce. 
A projection en of feveral member, which crowns or fnithes the body or part 
to which it is annexed, It is derived from the Latin corona, a wown, 5 
The cornice is a regular part of the — of 8 order, Uh it differs f in them 
all. 
In the Tuſean | it is the moſt bam and fimple, and is — by 1 no or- 
naments; in the Doric it has drops, or bells, in the foffit ; in the Inc it has plain 
modillions ; in the Corinthian it is extremely rich, and has modillions; and in the 
Compgſite there are alſo ſimple modillions. The mouldings are caryed, and there 
are channells under the ſoffit. Theſe marks wilt di iſtinguiſh them t 00 the * of the 
young ſtudent by the aſſiſtance of the figures f in plate Il. 


5 1 * 1 . vol! =” 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. | 15 


The crnite is uſed for the crowning of pedeſtals, where it is called the cap; as Chap. 14 
well as columns and pilaſters, and in many other parts of "—_— as will be n ——— 
in the courſe of this work under the proper heads. 

| CoRONA or CoRoN1s. 
Theſe terms are ſometimes uſed to fignify a cornice, but wrongly : they * any © Corona, or 

_ [Erowning or finiſhing of 2 work, at the top, df whatever kind that be, as a pedi-= 

ment, or the like; but as the cornice has a peculiar name, ſomething like theſe 195 
and derived from them, it ſhould always be uſed in that ſenſe. | 
_ Corona is alfo ſometimes uſed to expreſs particularly that flat ſquare and maſly mem- 
bet of a cornice which is more uſually and diſtinctively called the grip, or larmier. 
This is placed between the cymatium and the ovolo, and its uſe is to any off 
dhe water ay: 15 n rents. 


| Cons A. 8 
A name why which 2 calls a n a ſoap bach with more neigh than Corſa. 


e 


D ENTBL 18. 
Ornaments in A x cornic, in forme ql reſerabling rect, whence they have their Dent; 
Ai as del employed * entablature of the Jae 5 they ate cut 
upon a little ſquare member, and have the appearance of a row of teeth ; ſome call 
this member the denticulls, and the dentells, demes, or teeth ; others uſe denticle for 
the dentells. They are in general 3 en eros dentils, and dentiles. 
See Plate © Ry tt 
Treue breadch of the dentill mould be half its haighth, and the interval or interden- 
Ho tation two thirds of the breadth ; this is the proportion allotted by Vitrivius. 
1 Antiently dentills were uſed only in the Jonic cornice, but they have ſince been intro⸗ 
duced into others; the Greeks never put them under modillions, but later archi- 
tects have not been ſo tri in this ow Hough both reaſon and e recoam- 


mend R. 


: eee 5 . 

The term ao which. the old architects expreſſed that eee , or ſpace be- Diaſiyle, 
tween columns, which conſiſted of three diameters, of the column 3 others call this 

- a ſpace equal to four diameters. The word does not determine any thing by its 

| derivation, Which is only from the Greek Jia, between, and gun, 5 Om” ſo 

p CEE INS ffs 21 

- 5 A term uſed to expreſs a ſquared naked piece, Thus the bod of a «poet, which "Rag 

N | that part between its baſe andy cap, is called the die Mo ts men 


DIE of « _ 2 aus | 
A name 0 by which eme call ü the abacus.” pra tow Win adfT Deg capt 
 Drvcrnutron. «© wy = 
BY A term expreſſing the decreaſe | in thickneſs in à regular Sun In Gothic Eu, Diminuien, 
1 5 O we ſee pillars of an enormous height in proportion to their thickneſs, and all the way 


1 up of the ſame diameter; in regular building the column diminiſhes in the upper 
+ F part, and it is natural that it ſhould do fo, for the firſt columns were parts of trunks 
. of trees, and they muſt haye from nature this diminution, which the lets had the 
„ * to preſerve | in the REN 12 their RON columns. * 2 2 2 


6 4'8-a 


only of mouldings; ; in the entablature the 'frize is enriched with figures 
called try gliphs, to be explained under that head; the ſpaces between theſe 
are called metopes, $9 may be either 8 A N or decorated ; and its | cornice has 
drops. , _—_ Ie e CT OOO 
The Doric is the oldeſt of all the 1 0 originally had no baſe: it is the moſt 
natural and beſt proportioned of them all. The firſt building in which this order 


was uſed was a temple at Argos, built to Fun, 2 0 Dorus a e of Ace i; from 
whom the order was afterwards named. + 


It has been much enriched and embelliſhed ſince its invention, 10 that t called 
' Tuſcan, comes in many things nearer the antient Doric, than the order called by 

that name at this time. The antient Doric is ſeen in great plainneſs in the remains 

of the Partbenion at Atbens, and in the theatre of Marcellus at Rome. It is uſed at 


this time principally i in ſtrong buildings, gates, citadels, the lower part of churches, 
and the like, in which places ſtrength is more proper than elegance. 'The gate of 
Burlington houſe in Piccadilly is of the Doric order. a 

The triglyphs are ſuppoſed to be inſeparable from this order; but we find * 
frequently omitted for the ſake of cheapneſs in ordinary works; and there may be a 


reaſon ſometimes for leaving them Hut, and making the freeze plain even. in the b 
moſt nit and e buildings. 


. » * * 
— — p ͤꝛ — * 


"m 45 a n * | 
1 
0 
1 
Wt 
of 16 A COMPLETE BODY: 
| | Book 1. 9 The diminution generally begins from one third of the W « of the columm: 
g ö — ſome make it begin from the very baſe, ſo that the column is ſmaller all the way up; 
NM bdaut the firſt is the general and __ Ye e this other has wut reif ſo nds an 
. 11 ElfecT. 2 

l] 8 ann The diminution in the 7 FIR order is e che Vee 8 of al; it is — 
9 | | | made a fourth part of the diameter of the column at the baſe: but antient build- 
LMI | ings do not warrant this: : in * T; 5850 En hy —— is but one ninth 
N | of the diameter. © © 061 n mor duo beviroh r 

. The diminutions are very aiferenty propriiiges 1 in ola of the 122 order in 
1 different antique remains; and Vitruvius would have this contraction in thickneſs 
1 proportioned to the abſolute height of the column, rather than to the confideration 
l | | of any particular order: if a column be fifteen fost high, he directs the diminution 
i! N to be one ſixth of the diameter; and if it be fifty foot, he would have it only one 
"ol = eighth: but the practice of the antique as well as later architects differs N 
WW. "© this head; ſcarce any thing i is ſo far from being determined, ono 
0 85 DIP TERRE. — 
"of Diptere. A term uſed by the antients to expreſs a temple encompaſſed withadouble row of co- 

| | © ” lumns; it is derived from the Greek dur epos formed of dis, twice; and eos, a ing, 
1 and expreſſes a building with two wings. When a building was encompaſſed with 
l { [ a ſingle inſtead of a double row of columns, it was called the fſeuds diptere, or e 
J | "—_ ; the two rows ned a ing of porticos, which OT, eld Wing. 

i 5 „Dosi. 

| | | Doric. The name fs one of hs five al in architecture; ; "it is one 806 ihe 8 antient or- 
| | ders of the Greeks. It ; is uſually placed upon the Attick baſe. , The whole height 
0 is ſeven and an half or eight diameters; and its capital is Plain, being formed 
|| 
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Echinus. A term ** 3 to expreſs the ovolo, or quarter-round, and ſometimes for a a 
of the figures with which that member i is uf 1 05 carved. This laſt i is s the | more 
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OFUDR CHWITECTOR E. . 
The quarter-round is uſually carved "with Wat! are called e 
eggs are the part from which this Has been callecl ovolo ; o being Latin for an — 
egg : theſe eggs have a kind of ſheFabout* them beſide their own, at a diſtance 
from their ſurface; and ſeparating them from! the anchors. between; this is called 
dhe ehm, Echirus being the name of che Hulk ot ſhell of : a cheſnut, which! it was 
meat to reſemble 13H n £3915 Br 5 8 18 lr 1 


Ecbinus therefore is properly the name of the abet dt en cr bg, 84 the 2 5 
ne and it is r e uſed f for that - whole meimby .” Te Plate III. | 
1 v3: 99 ud 4 89. 297 N 5 ARPU's. _ e Bl 
A term by which ſore have called the repreſentation, of a FED on freezes, and Encarpus. 
- otherwiſe, as an ornament in buildings; Vitruuius calls it by this name. Theſe 
feſtoons were compoſed of fruits, flowers, and leaves, and encarfus e them. 
beſt when ee of fruits, Keagros being Greek for fruit. 
ENT ABILA TUR. HP 
The oradincnt fiippotial by the capital on the top of a column « or aplktter. e co- Entablature. 


lumn conſiſts of its baſe, ſhaft, and capital, and ſupports an entablature; theſe toge- 


ther conſtitute the entire body, o or order 3. and the euablarure, like the . dif- 
fers in every order. 55 


The entablature conſiſts, of three parts, the erer, freeze, and cornice: the ar- 
i chitraye i 18 compoſed of one or more faces, and reſts upon the capital; the freeze 


comes next, and is e middle park of the uns the cornice. is the 8 or up- 
permoſt. 


III. 11 


15 


In the T7 uſcan 8995 the entabature | is plain; in the Doric the freeze is ee with : 
i triglyphs, o or channelled figures; zin the nic and other richer orders, the corniee * 
The we e e to  Palladio, ſhould be a \ fifth. of the-beight of- hs o- 
lumn, and this equally i in all the orders, except the 7 uſean, in which it is a fourth. 


Its parts are ſepar rat rately explained 1 under the articles of architrave, freeze, and cor- 
e 


1 4 Eusr vz. . Me” 
4 term ho which the antients s expreſſed the beſt and moſt dlegant manner of placing Euſiyle. 
columns, with reſpect to diſtance, or intercolumniation. | The word is derived from 
the Greek, «vc ſignifying ell, and vos, a column. Vitruvius fays the euftyle i interco- 
lumniation, or beſt diſtance of placing columns, is that of four ſemidiameters and 
a half, that is two iameters and a quarter of the column. He fays this manner of 
71 e columns excerils all others in ſtrength” and « convenience, as Well as s beauty, 
KEnvs. 76-5 2088 Yh 2 5 


The bee or Font of ary aba 8 to a ip, court, ba, or other Facade. 
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P ASC Ts "OW 
A term uſed i expreſs a a | flat member i in the entablatures- of; 0 


eee or F re- Faſcia. 
ſembling: a band « or broad fillet. Our workmen call it a face or Faris, and it is ſome- 

: times written facts... 8 The architrave,; i in the more elegant. orders, is compoſed; of 

© three parts, or divided into three Do one over 0 ; theſe wages the fuſer : 


? orgy any more. Bur the. ae. baue taken bene & devining rom ex- 
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eggs . and anchors; ; the Chap-l. i 
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3 monly hangs down beyond the k not. 4111 
The antient uſe of the feftoen was to . vpon \ is 0 of 8 at foſtivals, : 
and it conſiſted of flowers, or fruits, and their . leaves only ; but we have, of later 
time, deviated fo far from truth and nature, that we have twiſted: inſtruments of mu- 
ſick, war, and emblems of the arts and profeſſions of all kinds, into this form. The 
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ACOMPLETE: BODY) 


FAST IG IU. yen OTST er * Sorin oh 


The name given by 2 to what we call a pediment.. \ tan tg al bs 45 


FzSToOON.*; 1: FF 


An ornament of cy work, repreſenting a wreath, or ne of flowers or lee | 


or both together, twiſted or interwoven one with another; the eon is; naturally 
thickeſt in the middle, ſmall at each end, and tied * 11 bee, a "Oy com- 


1 


antients would have exclaimed at a garland of drums and fiddles, or a wreath of 


' cannons and battle-axes, but we overlook theſe abſ urdities. The word i is French, **. 
it is derived from the Latin fe um, feaſt, or feſtivityxy . 8 

Feſtoons are hung upon arches, and i in the freeze of entablatures, ſometimes alſo a- 
bout vaſes, and other ornaments. 


FIII ET. 


A little ſquare member which! 18 placed at the top or bottom of a larger. 


FLUTINGS. 


Thoſe bolton Or channellings which are carried perpendicularly up 5 by way of 
ornament. They are cut lengthwiſe all round the ſhaft of the column, and are 


uſually rounded at the ends. Fitruvius ſays they v were firſt intended to repreſent the 


folding of a garment bp 
The flutings of columns properly differ according to the ſeveral orders ; _ the 
Doric they ſhould be twenty to each column ; in the Jonic twenty-four, and fo on; 
but the preſent architects do not very ſtrictly adhere to theſe rules. 
The flutings of columns are ſometimes left open, and ſometimes there i is carried up : 
a rounded body like a rope, plain or twiſted all along their middle. They are, in 
this condition ſaid by ſome to be cabled, and the columns are called cable-fluted co- 


lumns. 
1 


A bes 7 in the entablature of columns: it is the middle part, _ ſeparates the ar- 


chitrave and cornice, The freeze is flat in all the orders; but in moſt of them is 
intended to receive ornament. In the Tuſcar it ſhould remain plain; in the Doric 
it is efſentially divided into two parts, under the names of triglyphs and metopes; 


the triglyphs are channelled figures, and the metopes are the ſpaces between them; 
theſe triglyphs are not capable of alteration, but the ornaments in the metopes are 


varied at pleaſure, and frequently they are left plain. In the Jorzc the freeze is ſome- 
times made to ſwell, which is an objection to the general rule of their bein g flat, but 
this is an innovation: in the Corinthian and Compoſite the freeze is decorated vari- 


ouſly at the pleaſure of the architect, with figures of any kind, and is often a very 
elegant part of the order. The freezes of the Corinthian order at Palmyra are very 


richly decorated. In our common door-ways for perſons of buſineſs, where there 


is an attempt toward any 9 che Jreeze 1 is the pet which receives s the name, or 


other inſcription. 
In the Corinthian and Compoſite orders the freeze i is often joined to the OE TIC ML by 
a ſweep: the height of the freeze is in general three fourths of that of the ar- 
chitrave, but not ſtrictly or exactly. When it ſwells, as in the Tonic order, it is 
called a pulvinated or cuſhioned freeze. — Oy 
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A name gvenby Scanlon und ohen to the Tuſcan order. 55 $5 4. | Giganti 


or ARCHITECTURE. 19 


Some peri th word frize and others Phrize ; ; this laſt ſpelling brings it nearer Chap. I. 
what is pretendeg by many to be its origin, the word phrygro, an embroiderer ; the potion 
_ ornaments of freezes, in the richer orders, repreſenting embroidery. 
When the freeze is decorated with ſculptures, it is frequently named according to 
their nature; thus hiſtorical freezes are thoſe repreſenting hiſtories by figures, ma- 
rine freezes are thoſe with ſhells, tridents, and ſea-horſes, and ſo. of the others; 


but the moſt frequent in antient buildings are thoſe on which religious ceremonies, 


the inſtruments of ſacrifice, and other ſuch matters are figured. 
We ſee inſtances very common in ſmall buildings, in which the architect has taken 
the liberty to retrench the freeze entirely, and to make the cornice reſt upon the 
architrave ; but this always offends the eye, and is extremely wrong. The freeze 
is introduced into an entablature to ſhew a natural ſpace, and the thing which re- 
f preſents i it cannot be ſuppreſſed without impropriety. 
FRENCH ORDER. 


An order. as we are content to call it, in which the proportions are e the fame as in "he French Order. 


Corinthian, but the capital is decorated with cocks heads, and flower de luces. 
There are ſome columns of it in the grand gallery at Verſailles, but we a variation 
from the antique does not deſerve the name of a diſtinct order. 

FRONTISPIECE. 


The word is Genetimen uſed to expreſs the whole decoration of the front of a hk, ; Frontſpiece. 


ſometimes for a particular compartment raiſed over gateways, and in other places, 


ſupported and encompaſſed with figures, or other ornaments, and intended to hold 
an eee, a coat & army, or inſcription. 


FRONTON. 


| The term uſed by thots who follow the French authors for what we call a pediment. Fronton, 


An ornament that crowns the frontiſpieces of buildings, and is uſed over doors and 
windows. It is properly of a triangular form, and not very high in proportion to 
the extent of its baſe, but the architects have deviated from = and made 1 it arched, 


=p and often broken, to admit buſts or figures. 


Fus r. 


A wat uſed by ſome to expreſs the ſhaft of a column ; that part which is contained rug. 


between the baſe and the capital, and may be called the trunk or body of the co- 
lumn. This part is commonly plain, ſometimes fluted; and the flutings are ſome- 
times empty, ſometimes filled up at the bottom, with a ſtrait, round, or twiſted 
” piece, which is called a cable. Sometimes alſo the uſt i is ornamented with ruſtick, 
=" W otherwile. TY 
5 13 GANTICK r. 


cer, 
GLyeus. 


The name of the channels, or perpendicular hollows, cut in the ure. of the Doe Glyphs. 


* 


Gora, 0 or 4. 7 7 3 3 

A name given by many to the moulding called more commonly an oper hikes he x 
i | 75 ; 

The name e of a cracto, or hollow moulding reſembling the ſcotia, but not th deep: r 

Gor nick, LET 

A wild and irregular manir of building that took place of the regular antique a 

_ thod, at theti time when architecture, with the other arts, declined. The Gorbick i is 

diſtin- 


8 


A name given by Scammozzi to the Doric order. 


A COMPLETE B O DV 


. diſtinguiſhed from the antique architecture, by its ornaments being whimſical; and 
its profiles. incorrect. The inventors of it probably thought tlieg-exceeded the Gre- 
cian method, and ſome of late haue ſeemed, by their nn for Gothict edifices, 
to be of the ſame opinion; but this was but a „ 0 and, to o the credit of our Mans, 
is going out of faſhion again as haſtily as it came in. 
To do juſtioe to the architects of the middle period, we ate to 1 ks Gabel 
into two kinds, and theſe, according to their origin, may be called antient and mo- 
dern. The antient Gothick is ſolid, maſſy, and heavy; "always very ſtrong; and of- 
ten ſufficiently pompous. This was the Gotbick brought by the Goths into Ger- 
many in the fifth century: the modern Gothic has been invented as an imptove- 
ment upon this, but has, in reality, deviated'from its character; it is light, fantaſti- 
al, and covered with'a variety of ornaments, but theſe frequently uſeleſs andi imper- 
tinent. The antient Gothic, in its original, Was too coarſe; the modern ſoon be- 
came too full of men wo 1 continued univerſally in eſteem till the fix- 
teenth century. 3 . oi 
In the antient architecture, no ornament was Salleck but what had its s origin in 
ſomething neceffary or ufefof, and contributed to the beauty of the Whole. In the 
Gothick the ornaments are fincifat, and have no reſpect to the parts or whole of the 
| building : in the antient all was proportioned, and therefore i it was ſtrong and appeared 
ſo; in the Gothich we fee columns of twenty e diameters high, which, though ſtrong | 
enough | in reality, threaten ruin by ſeeming weak. Their columns of this height 
are all the way of the fame thickneſs. There is no kind of building i in which the 
| Gothick does ſo well as in churches ; moſt of our cathedrals are of this taſte, and 
in the finer of them we find an air of majeſty and grandeur which ſtrikes and af- 
fects us, in ſpite of that profuſion, of ornaments which ſo immoderetely disfigures 
them. The plain and the natural ĩs wanting, W while we are overpowered. with the 
delicate and nice : but the error of the late taſte has been, i an attempting to bring the 
'  Gothick into uſe in ſmaller buildings, i in which it can never look well. In a. Gotbick 
cathedral we ſee many defects, but at the ſame time we ſee ſomething very great: 


but: in thels little 1 & in that ſtyle, we tee the dives WOO * en 
.GuLa. 


A. name given by ome: to the moylding commonly called an e., 

HELIX. 

A term uſed to expreſs the little curling ſtalk under the 28 the Corinthian ca- 
pita ital ; this is a kind of little volute, and approaches to the form of that i in the Tonic 

capital. though of a different e this, in the Corinthian, is intended to repre- 


ſent 'a ſtalk of the acanthus, be nt and twiſted down, and that in the Ionic the 
bark of a tree. Theſe helices of the Corinthige however give it ſome diſtant reſem- 


EY 


3 F * 
9 6 > 


e. 


Hüniktrbds. TI cd Sade Rem the Greek bp, which originally expreſſes a 


twiſted ſtalk of ivy, but from thence 1 1s ade to repreſent any ting that is ies 
or youre! — 0 
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Plate II. 


oF ARCHITECTURE. 


HIPPODROM E. 


A kind of building 3 by the antients for the exerciſe and en; of their horſes. 


It was ſpacious, of a long form, circular at the two ends, and encompaſſed with por- 
ticos. The ſame word is ſometimes alſo uſed to expreſs the place where they ran 
their races. It comes from the Greek To, a horſe, and Aojoe, a any; 

H1es.. 


The pieces of timber which are placed at the quoins of a roof. 


IMPosT. 


poſto ſignifying ſurcharged. 


Sometimes the entablature of the order ſerves for the impoſ of an arch, and this has 
a fine appearance. 1 


n 


| fula, an iſland, theſe buildings being ſeparate from others as iſlands are from the con- 


_ tinent, or neareſt main land. A column that ſtands alone, and free from any wall, 
s called an inſulated column. The columns of the Periptere temples of the antients 
were in ulated : the Monument in London is an inſulated column. 


 Iontc ORDER. 


can and Doric being ſtron ger, the Corinthian and One more ornamented, See 


The baſe of the Tonic conſiſts of a torus and two cavettos, with aſtragals between 


them. Vitruvius was the inventor of this baſe, which is liable to cenſure becauſe 


ſmaller, and conſepuently weaker in the lower than the upper part. The antients, 


when they gave a baſe to this order, uſed the Attic : often they gave it none. Many 


give the Ionic the Corinthian baſe 3 but this, though better than its own, 1s not fo 
well as the Attic. 


The ſhaft is eighteen FREY On or nine 1 in height; in ns of FR 
antient buildings it has but ſixteen ſemidiameters, which is the preſent proportion 


of the Doric; but the Doric was then lower : when they gave the Doric ern, 
they raiſed the Ionic to eighteen, to preſerve the diſtinction. 


take great liberties : the only fluted Ionic column we know of among the remains 


of the antique in Rome, is that! in the cham of Fortuna virilis, and the flutings there 
: are only twenty. 


The capital in the Ionic order conſiſts of three carts. an abacus, a rind which is | the 


the entablature, the rind produces the ſcrolls or volutes, which are the great cha- 
N of this order, and the ovolo is frequently carved. I 1 
N.. 2 . a "hs 


21 
Chap. I. 
2 
Hippodrome. 


Hips. 


A term uſed t to "ahold: a faſcia, or a ſmall cornice which crowns a pier, or pilaſter, Impoſt, 
and ſupports the firſt ſtone from whence an arch ſprings. The word is Italian, n- 


R from any other building... A church is inſulated when it t ſtands contiguous to Inſulated. 
no other edifice, and ſo of any other building, The word comes from the Latin in- 


One of the three original orders of the Greeks, of a middle nature between the Deric Tonic Order. 
which was their plaineſt, and the Corinthian which was their moſt ornamented. It 
s alſo the middle order of the five, taking in the two added by the Romans, the T; uſ- 


When the ſhaft of the Ionic is fluted, the flutings ſhould be twenty four; and they 
are often filled up with a cable or baton for one third of the height, and the reſt of 
their ſpace left empty. Some make the flutings of the Tonic order thirty, in which 
they have the authority of Vitruvius to ſupport them. In theſe things architects 


| hollow of the volute, and an ovolo under which is an aſtragal. The abacus ſupports 


iz A COMPLETE BODY: 
Book I. The nic entablature has its architrave divided into faces; its freeze is often made 
—— do ſwell, but this is not found in the 99080 antient nee and _ cornice 1 
Wl; fimple modillions. 
15 | The Tonic is an order that ſands as 4 medinm between he dong 00 ks It is 
ö [i | ſaid the famous temple of Diana at Epbeſus was of this order; at preſent it is 
10 much uſed in churches; and, when juſtly executed, has a very beautiful ello. 
| 11 ; INTERCOLUMNIAT ION. wallet 
| | | 8 A term uſed to expreſs the ſpaces between columns, or the diſtances at which they are 
Wl, Ce placed from one another. This is not arbitrary, but eſtabliſhed by rule, as 
| | 5 ſtrictly as any thing in the ſcience; but there is ſome variation is according to 
[I . the nature of the building. 
1 In the Doric order the particular diviſion of the freeze into eetvphs and EA TY 
| | makes it neceſſary to regulate the intercolumnzation according to their diſtribution. 
1 Fo In the other orders it is of five kinds, OE. os by then names of Helme, Ace, 
| h „ euſtyle, diaſtyle, and araoftyle. 
1 = In the pychnoftyle intercolummiation the diſtance does 1 not exceed a diameter and an 
j | Il | | half. In the ile it is four ſemidiameters, or two diameters of the bottom of the 
| f column. In the euſtyle, as already obſerved, it is four ſemidiameters and an half, 
q I or two diameters and a quarter; and this is ſuppoſed the beſt and moſt beautiful 
| | = diſtance. In the drafty/e it is three diameters, and, according to ſome, four: 
110 and in the arcoſtyle it is properly four diameters. This is the largeſt ſpace, and this 
If i Vitruvius gives as the meaſure of the arg: I HG which Aa _ to 
ö jt T the diaſtyle create confuſion. 
[i * The intercolumniation is uſually made ſmaller as the orders: are more delete and r- 
if 1 er they a are of the Ng kinds. E 
i 7 ITALIAN ORDER. 
1 i Italian Order A name : by which. many have called the Compoſite order. See Plate I. 
Yi) 5 D e 
i mee. The antient name for what we call a it, when it conſiſted only of compartments, 
| ih ſunk or hollowed, without the diviſion of platbands, or ſpaces between me ſeveral 
i j : pannells. But when they were added it was called laquear. 
1 | LARMIER, 
q il Larmier. ! . large ſquare flat and maſſy member of a cornice, placed between the cymatium and 
9 Wh the ovolo, and called alſo the corona. Its uſe is to diſperſe the water, and cauſe it to 
i fall at a diſtance from the wall drop by drop. It has it its. name larmier hence, larme 
by being French for a tear. See Plate III. = e 
wi. | LAQUEAR ©. r 
a th | Lager. 'THÞ# antient term for ha we expreſs by the Italian word hilt, Aa att. divided i into 
13 . compartments, and thoſe ornamented with platbands. Where there were the hol- 
N i low compartments only, they called it lacunar, from lacus, a hollow place, but when 
ot there were theſe other ornaments they called i it laquear, from the rows of the Plat- 
wil. 5 bands reſembling nooſes, laguei. 
„ LBAves. 


* — 


Leaves. Ornaments of carving, given to the entablatures of the orders, See Plate II. and other 
parts of decorated buildings: they are either twiſled into feſtoons, or ſpread irregu- 

larly over a freeze, or other part. The antients uſed two kinds of laves, the one 

natural, the other imaginary ; among the natural were thoſe of the lawrel, palm, 

-— and olive : : but they Ne ſuch liberties in the forms of theſe, that they 


5 | might 
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A piece of tber that lies N over doors and windows. 10 S0 


OF AR GHIT|B O/T-UR E. 


might be called in a great meaſure imaginary, too. The introducing imaginary 
leaves reflected upon their taſte, for it was an inſult upon nature; and, in this 


very unpardonable, that nothing the art of the greateſt ſculptor can invent 


in tbis way will ever come up to what is afforded by nature: the variety of '/eaves 


being endleſs, and their forms, in innumerable inſtances, in the higheſt degree, ele- 
gant. We ee a great deal of this imaginary foliage in the Gothicꝶ ornaments, with- 
out wonder, becauſe all there was profeſſediy left to e but it 18 6 with” concern 


and aſtoniſhment we meet + with-! it in the antique. 


© EtN'TELEL: 
Ant, en Laer. 


divide the flutings of a column. The word comes from the Italian Iiſtellb, ſignify- 


ing a little girdle, or band; it is . 85 hs Mer, and n ſome a e | A its 
"Nr TINY III. 1 


e CRP ws, 


A name 15 which Scammoxxi has expreſſed the Tonic c order. See Plat U. 


METOP ES. 


See Plate II. 


the architect. 


The antient aſe of the Burks was in a and forne iould reſtrain i it to them at 
this time, becauſe of the oy _ 18 of . a freeze ons neceflacily di- 
vided in common buildings. 


When there is a ſpace leſs than hy proper age, as at the corner of the Deric 
freeze, it is called a . or demi-metope. | | 


MEeZzANINE. 


ries, and ſerves for ee for upper ſervants. 
MINUTE. 


_ fixtieth part of a nee and wen ee, un of "es ene woe of 
an ounce. "£154 „ | 


* RN. 


propriate them to different meanings. Antique ſignifies a remain that was executed 


when the arts were in their greateſt purity and perfection; and antient an old piece 


of work, but not of that perfect truth. The word modern is uſed as diſtinguiſhed 


thoſe Gothick buildings which are ſo common at this time, and, though built long 
ſinge, are modern in compariſon of the remains juſt nawed: others, by 8 


1 ings, 


23 
Chap. 1. 


1 


Liatell. 


A little ge member ſerving to crown, or to accompany a larger; or ſochedinives to Liſt or Liſtell. 


Matronal Or- 
der. 


A name given to Ile 3 e between the an af the FEY freeze. Metopes. 
We have obſerved before that the Doric freeze is ornamented with 

triglyphs, or channelled figures, theſe are placed at certain diſtances one from an- 

_ other; and the ſpaces between one and another of them are the metopes. The 

diſtance at which the triglyphs regularly ſtand, makes theſe ſquare. They are 

| ſometimes left naked; but they were adorned ambng the antients with parts of 

| beaſts, inſtruments of ſacrifice, and other figures; and they have in general ſome- 

thing placed Pos them in the modern works of gaſes; — to the may of 


2 kind of little ſtory, called alſo an enterflole ; it is placed between two ones ſto- Mezanine. 


Architects expreſs by this term a ene part of a fniliarneter of a FE EARN that i is, a Minute. 


5 Architecs Aitinguiſh dünn of Cr ages into. three gate, 3 antient, and Modern. 
modern: the two firſt terms are exactly the fame in their original ſenſe, but they ap- 


from both theſe, but its ſenſe is not well fixt; fame mean, by modern ſtructures, 


5 A COT EE TE BODY : 

Book I. ings, mean the Taliun method, but that is only: the antique revived. Others F 
0 ES expreſs by this term, the new. whimfical ſtructures, which have ſo much of fancy, 1 
| Hf ES and ſo little judgment or taſte, : that they. deſerve no name at all. It is a reflection E 
1 upon our country to call theſe madern, as if the general taſte were as much ee 5 
1 N | | as that of the. few: 2 people who erect thoſe Nauples. 11 I 
Wil! - MoDpiLitLitioNns.. EET Ron | 9 
0 Modillions. Ornaments i in the entablatures of the richer orders. See Plate III. They are little E 
Will! brackets, or conſoles ; and their place.in the entablature is under-the ſoffit, or bottom 
| | it; bol the drip. They MY to be ſo — that one n may bes over * 0 0 - 
10 | of the columns. 30 40959 £\ ; 
* tl 2 | Theſe modillions are moſt of all aſed in the Corinthian ods. in "which N are ' 
—_ -: enriched with carvings : in the Ionic and Compoſite they are more ſimple. ' And in | 
i q the other orders they are not properly uſed at all. The word is alta, with a p 
il I; different ſpelling ; nodiglioni ſignifying the ſame thing. 7 ; 
Wl They ſeem to be introduced as ſupports, but are nothing more than ornaments. „„ 
| ö 1 Their form 1 is — that of: the letter 8, and fitted to che ſoffit of the cor- F 
1 . nice. | : 
1 1 The word mutule was itim uſed in common with modillion, as e in 
N ; every reſpect the ſame thing; but at this time it is confined to the Doric eulen 
Fit The mutules inthe Deric always anſwer to the triglyphs. 
10 | 817252 Mo DLE. 
N ; ö | Module. WT term aſd to . a ere taken at pleaſure, by which to 3 a buildiog, 
10 5 odr part of a building. The module does not properly conſiſt of any number of inches, 
i N + or parts of an inch, but is uſually a certain part or proportion of the diameter of a 
| 1 | _ column, in its bottom or thickeſt part. What is uſually underſtood by the term 18 
| il the diameter; or in the Doric half the diameter of the column: thus, in ſpeaking 
N of the ſpaces between columns, we ſay they are ſix modules, or eight modules, the 
it meaning of which is, they are three diameters, or four diameters. ' The module is 
; Mitt afterwards divided into a certain number of parts, and theſe. are commonly called 
8 e minutes; the common way is to divide the modules into thirty parts, or mi- 
. nutes; then every minute is a ſixtieth part of the diameter of a column. This 
4 9 ſerves very happily for the meaſuring the ſeveral parts in the orders. 


MouLDpinGs. 7 
Certain 1 on walls, columns, and other parts of e The term | 
comprehends all thoſe parts which jet out beyond the bare or naked face of a 
wall, or column, and they ſerve. _ for ornament z WRIT: Toy be are, 
i round, or curved. "Ws 
The moſt coin: of the Sul gs in aſe's are CEE in 2 ta Jie 3 
lature, Plate III. and in the Artict baſe of that column; they are, 1. The 
liſtell. 2. The cimaſium. 3. The cima reverſa, e e called an ogee. 
4. The corona, drip, or planchiere. 5. The modillion, with its ogee. 6. The 
Ovolo. 7. The Cavetto. 8. 'T he upper and HEY torus. 9. The footts, * or Os 
cavetto, between them. 
A doucine is the cymatium ; or that/in which 4 hollow part Shi the Cakes pro- 
jecture; the zalon is the ogee, in which the ſwelling part has the greateſt projection. 
The ovolb is a quarter round ſwelling. The cavetto is a quarter round, hollowed; 
the a/iragal is ſmall and round and has uſually its fillet; the dentell repreſents teeth: 


the plinth is a plain ſquared ſurface, whoſe uſe is generally to ſupport the baſe of A 
5 column. I 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 23 
Cornices, door- caſes, and many other ornamental pieces, are formed out of a com- Chap. I. 
| poſition of moultlings.” Some mouldings afe crowned with a fillet, others not: fome — 
are commonly ornamented with carving. All mouldrngs | in regular architecture may 
be reduced to three kinds, the rounded, the ſquare, and the curv'd; and from a 
combination of theſe which are the principal ones, and an occaſional mixture of the 
others, may be form'd a great variety of beautiful pieces : but-in Cothick architecture 


we ſee fancy indulged at an Safaga rate to  Tupertede the uſe of theſe antient 
and natural mouldings. a 


Mov rn. 
A name * which workmen call the moulding architects call cavelto. 
Mururxs. 
A term uſed by ſome to expreſs what are more commonly called modillions, which are Nutules. 
brackets or conſoles. Others appropriate the word mutule to theſe ornaments in the 
Doric offer, _ cull the others Ry modillions. . 
„ 98 | NAK D. | 
E A term uſed to expreſs the plain ſurface of a wall, column; or other part of a bulld- Naked, 
1 ing, in diſtinction from the ornaments. Thus the naked of a wall is the flat plain 


ſurſace of the wall ag receives the e 5 and the naked of a cbm is its bare 
ſurface. e 


Mouth. 


OBI TISs k. 
A tall gender kind of pyramid, uſually placed on a i chte and ſet up to terminate a obelic 
. viſta, or to commemorate ſome great action. The general form of obel; Es is to 
have eight or nine times their diameter at bottom in height, and their thickneſs at 
top to be from half to three quarters what it is at bottom. The uſe of cbeliſts 
was very antient ; they were the firſt kind of books: men preſerving the hiſtory 
Or knowledge of the time upon them in figures : afterwards they were uſed as gno- 
mons in dials, to ſhew the hour by their ſhadow upon a marked ground ; at preſent 
they are merely ornaments. Obeliſts may be properly enough called a kind of 
- ſmall pyramids, the difference conſiſting principally in their bigneſs, and in the form 
and dimenſions of the baſe, proportioned to the height of the ſtructure. They were 
ſuppoſed to iu pers: rafs of "00 A . _ g nn ; obelis, i in the Wee 
 Signifhing yay. EB! 


ZW ů ĩ * 
1 * 4 5 
* — 0 85 3 

_ <2 1 3 7 


Or. 1 001! 5 5 370! 

TV } 4 as ĩt is ſometimes written, devel” 'A [hoteles very Fre in ornaments * all Ogee. 
© kinds, and, according to its poſition, properly divided into two; the rpee upright, be- 
1 ing the cymariunt; and the inverted ofee the run. This moulding is of a wayed fi- 
—_ gure, ſwelling at the bottom, and hoHlowed in che upper part; from this waved 
1 form it is called cyma and cythiathtitm, bm the Greek 2D, a whe, 

. The cmatium makes the uppernioftf member in cornices. This Sn in ini be 
„ 5 properly faid to confiſt of two members, the one concave; the other Gonvex.. Vitru- 


uus b makes each of theſe in x meaſure E qquadrarie\ of a rope; "but ctiftorn lows them 


* ? 1 


. (43 $6514 : Ober | | 0 ol © nec 8882 

The aue 48' egre, ot as it is ich mes titten O. wo 4 moulding, part wende, and Ogire. 
part hoflowed, ſo thats our Ine feſettibles a wave. When placed with the hollow 

part upward, it is called the upright ogee, cima recta, or cymaſium ; when the 


ſwelling part is upwards, it is called an inverted ogee, a flat, and a cima inverſa, 
Some write cima, ſima, but improperly. | 
No. III. | 1 — | ORDER, 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


ORDER. 


- A column entire, conſiſting of baſe, ſhaft, capital, and entablature, and proportioned 


to the uſe or ſervice for which it is intended. 

This is what is properly called an order of architecture: and the ſeveral uſes Bay ſer- 
vices requiring ſome diſtinction in ſtrength, there have been contrived five kinds of 
theſe columns, three originally by the Greeks, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, and 
two added by the Romans, the Tuſcan, and the Compoſite. Each of theſe has its or- 
naments as well as general fabrick proportioned to its ſtrength and uſe}; and theſe 


are the five orders, the proper underſtanding of which is the great article in the ele- 


cance of buildings. See Plate II. 
Beginning from the plaineſt and the ſtrongeſt, theſe are reckoned thus: 1. The 
Tuſcan. 2. The Doric. 3. The Tonic. 4. The Gorinthran 1 ; and 5. The Cam- 


Poſile. 


The 7. uſean | is the mod ſimple and ſtrong, the column has ſeven diameters i in height, 


and the capital, baſe, and entablature, have no ornaments, and but few mould- 
ings. 


The Doric order has the column Kren and a half or eight diameters high; 


it has no ornaments on the baſe or capital, but its freeze is decorated with chan- 


nelled figures, called triglyphs, placed at ſuch diſtance as to leave ſquare ſpaces be- 


tween them. Theſe ſquare ſpaces are called metopes, and are ſometimes plain, and 


ſometimes ornamented with heads of beaſts, and other figures. 
The Tonic order has the column nine diameters in height; its capital has volutes, 
which are a kind of ſcrolls, and there are plain modillions in the cornice. 


The Corinthian order has its column nine diameters and a half high; its cnpital i is 

ornamented with two rows of leaves, and among theſe riſe up ſtalks which curl 
round under the abacus, and repreſent, in ſome meaſure, the volutes of the Tonic, but 
they are ſmaller and more numerous; and the entablature of this order has modillions 
under the cornice. 

The Compgſite order has its column balf a Tater higher ad the Caiathian, that 


is, ten diameters, but ſome make it more, and ſome leſs; and its capital has leaves 
and above them the volutes of the Tonic order. Its cornice has modillions. 


Theſe are the five great orders of architecture; what is ſaid of them here will give 


ſome general idea of their form, and their ſeveral parts are deſcribed more at large 
under the articles of BAs E, CAP1TAL, and the reſt. But beſide theſe, there are forms 


other manners and forms of building called by the name of orders. 


The Perſian order has men flaves in the place of columns to ſupport the N 


ture; the Caryatic order has women; the Attick order has pilaſters in the place of 
regular columns. The Ruftick order is that adorned with ru/ftick quoins, and 


the like decorations. The French order has a capital compoſed of cocks heads 


and flower de luces; its proportions are thoſe of the Corinthian, from which 


it differs only in the ornaments of the capital. There is alſo a Spaniſb order, which 


is like the Corinthian in moſt things, but has a lion's head . inſtead of a roſe in the _ 
centre of the abacus. But theſe, though honoured with the names of orders, very 
| little deſerve ſuch a title: the orders in architecture might be multiplied innumerably 


on this plan, but there goes ſomething more to the conſtruction of what deſerves that 
name, 


Jn 


1 


The ſame as ovols, the moulding called a quarter round, which i is generally cut in eggs 
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In good architecture every part means ſomething. We have ſeen in another place Chap. I. 

what the deſign of the Corinthian capital was; it repreſents a baſket covered with a 

tile, and ſurrounded with leaves of the acanthus. Leaves of a plant may ſurround 

a baſket naturally as it ſtands upon the ground, or elſewhere, but cocks heads and 

the like cannot. The original orders have ſomething great and noble in them, 

but there is nothing but quaintneſs and fancy ll-employed i in theſe. 
ORDONNANCE. 


A term uſed by ſome to expreſs the ſame as order ; but, in its general Bag” it means Ordonnance. 


the compoſition of a building, and the diſpoſition of its ſeveral parts ; it bein g this that 
determines the bigneſs of the ſeveral portions of which a bailing | is compoſed, and 
the proper and judicious arrangement of them. © 
ORNAMENT. 
A name by which ſome writers on architecture call the entablature of columns. 
_ Ovotro. 
A moulding called a quarter round, Go its ſhape, and an the carving with which Ovolo. 
it is uſually decorated, the egg and anchor. It is common on the richer orders, and 
about chimney-pieces, and other decorated parts of a building and, when carved, 
has eggs in a kind of caſe, with anchors between. It is called alſo the echinus, the 
ove, and by ſeveral other names s expreſſive of its form or decoration. 
, OVV. 


Ornament. 


? Ovum. 
and anchors. It has the name ovum from the egg, that word . Latin for an egg. 


PARA PET. 


A 4 breaſt high on a terrace, or building. The aria bf may be of bick or wood, parapet. 


a wall, or a rail, and may ſerve as an encloſure, as well as defence. The word is 
derived from the Italian parapetto, which ſignifies a defence to fave the body, breaſt 
high; or a wall raiſed to the height of the breaſt. In military architecture, a para- 
pet expreſſes a wall, or other defence, fix or ſeven foot high, to defend the ſoldiers 
from the enemy. This 1 is called alſo a eee Ty are made 'of cath or ſtone- 
work. 
Pax AST AT. 
Tias which are than and Ree: not adjoining to any wall: 
PEDESTAL. 
A ſquare body. of ſtone. or - other materials raiſed to ſet a column upon, ot for 1 like p. geg. 
occaſion. When pedeſtals are for columns, they ſhould, according to Vignola, be 
of one third of the height of the column; but there 1 is a great deal of ne in 
the determinations of authors on that head. | 
A pede eftal conſiſts of three parts, the baſe, the die, 4 the cornice dad" its cap. 
There is in this a reſemblance of the ſtructure of columns, the baſe anſwers to the 
baſe of the column, the die to the ſhaft, and the cornice to its capital. 
Pedeſials may be uſed to ſupport columns of the different orders, and they muſt dif- 
fer on this occaſion according to the order they ſupport. The pedefial for the 72, 
can order is the plaineſt; its baſe is only a ſquare piece, or ſub plinth, The Doric 
pedeſtal is the ſame with the Tiſſcan, but that it has the addition of a baſe and cap. 
The Ionic is like the Doric, only the members are more and a little enriched. 
The Corinthian pedeſtal: has its plinth, a carved torus, its liſtell, and cimaſium; 


chen the liſtell and ogee. The die is mph 1 its cornice > conſiſt of an ogee, . 
liſtell, an ovolo, corona, We and et: paws [ql 


Paraſtata. 


The 
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Book I. 


Fediment. 


A C OMPLETT BODY 


The Compoſite pedeſtal conſiſts of the following parts: its baſe has a plinth, and a 


cary'd torus over that, then a reglet, an ogee inverted and entiched, and an aſtra- 


gal. The die is plain. The cornice conſiſts of an aſtragal and eee it. 


cymaſium, and a fillet ; a corona, and an ogee, and its fillet, 

In the Doric pedeſtals the pannels of the die ſhould be in relievo, or . in 
the other orders they ſhould be hollowed, or in creux: this is an article of ſtriking 
propriety, but the architects too often neglect or miſtake it. 

A ſquare pedeftal is that whoſe breadth is equal to its heighth. 


A double pedeſtal is that which ſupports t two columns, 1 its breadth being greater 8 hn 
its height. 


A continued pedeſtal is that which ſupports a row of columns, without any inter- 
ruption or break. See Plate I 

Pedefials are much more uſed in modern than they were in 8 architecture: 
and thoſe of a very nice taſte are for baniſhing them entirely from under columns. 
They ſay they were made for ſtatues, and ſhould be put to no other uſe, and that al- 
though Vitruvius has adopted to every order its particular pedeſtal, yet that columns 
of every order are better without them. Indeed a column never appears to ſtand. ſo 


firm as when it reſts upon the pavement. If we examine ſuch works as have no 
5 pedeſtals to the columns, we ſhall find a look of ſolidity and compoſure in them 


which the others want. A column always ſeems leſs when on a pedeſtal, 
PEDIMENT,: 5 


An ornament properly of a low triangular figure, crowning the front of a building. and 


ſerving often alſo as a decoration over doors, windows, and niches. Though the ori- 


ginal and natural form of the pediment be triangular, it is ſometimes ade a kg- 


ment of a circle, and ſometimes broke to let in buſts or figures. | 
The pediments of churches are often beautifully ornamented in baſſo, or a 3 : 
in the pediment of the Parthenion at Athens, there are figures which ſtand quite free: 


the pedrment of our St, Paul's church is ornamented with the converſion of that 


faint, in which the light has proved a very difficult thing to expreſs in ſtone- work. 

The pediment confiſts of its tympanum and cornice; the tympanum is the pannel 
on which theſe figures are repreſented, which is often left plain. The cornice crowns 
this tympanum ; the moſt beautiful pediments are thoſe We the height is about a 
fifth or two ninths of the meaſure-of the baſe. 
Sometimes the pediment is formed of two ſcrolls, or brackets, 1 8 open i _ 47 


middle; the tympanum of the pediment i is ſometimes cut out, and ſplines a 
ſmaller pediment is encircled in it. 


Pediments being repreſentations of the ridge of the roof, ought not to be = 
lengthwiſe, but always croſs-wiſe of a building. A pediment no where looks ſo well 


as in the portal of a church, and that for this plain re e. dhe! iis * we 4 5 
tural, and in the proper poſition. 8 


The triangular ſhape. i is for the ſamg reaſon beſt 2 edimente, ene "$468 na- 
tural form of a roof. An arched pediment is not, nor can be, the repreſentation 
of a pointed roof; and a broken pediment takes from the idea of the uſe: 
there muſt be ſuppoſed to be another covering or roof within. *Pediments. placed 
one upon another, or one over another, as we ſee in ſome modern buildings, areyery 
erroneous z the pediment repreſents 2 roof, we ſhould neyer put one roof over an- 


other ; why then ſhould we put the repreſentation of it in one pediment over an- 


other; 
IP + 


wo 
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other! It i is unnatural in that repreſentation, becauſe it would be prepoſterous | in the Chap. I. 


23 


reality, and nothing that is unnatural can be beautiful. The pediment is for the ſame m — 


reaſon always to ſtand above the entablature; one would think this rule ſo obvious 


that it need not be named; but that we ſee it ſometimes tranſgreſſed. When a pe- 


diment is put beneath an entablature, it repreſents 4 roof under a floor, than which 
nothing can be more contrary to reality. * The pediments over doors and windows 


may be deem'd errors in this t they ſuppoſe ſo many roofs : but they are orna- 


mental, | 
Per R, or Pie 


1 


tico of Pompey, the baſilic of mm and the mauſoleum of n, were Pe. 


riptere bann 


PIII AR. 


A oolumn of ingly make, not formed accordin g to rules, * of arbliricy 155 * Pilar 


proportions; free or diſengaged from the wall in every part, and always deviating 
from the meaſutes of any of the orders of regular columns. This is the diſtinc- 


tion of the pillar from the column. The column in our churches of the Talian ar- 


chitecture is always of one of the orders; the pillar in the Gotbick buildings is of- 
ten vaſtly too high for its thickneſs, and has no diminution. This irregularity of 


ſtructure makes it a pillar, while the juſ propos of the others entitle them to 
che names of colums. 


Theſe pillars, as they are without proportion in their parts, fo they want proportion 


with reſpect to the building; we conſtantly ſee them either too thick, or too flen- 


der, and commonly extravagantly in one of theſe extremes. or the other, The eye 


is at once a judge of this diſpropottion, even when the perſon who views them has 
not in the leaſt conſidered COR _ approving: the column, and . +0 
_ proving the pillar, 

There are buildings aboot London ; in e the architet — deviated ſo far from- 
rule in his columns, that they cannot be ſaid to belong to any order; and may be bet · | 


ter called pillars. 
Ns 


1 N PiiAsTER, 


A ſquare pillar without any regular baſe or capital. The pier is ſometimes free, ſome · Peer or Pier. 
times in part immerſed in a wall; what the pillar is to the column, the peer is to 
the pilaſter: each reſembles the other, but is not ty d down to that N * | 
| ſcribed by the proportions of the ſeveral orders. 

Peers often have niches, and ſerve as ornaments in front of buildin os: we ſhall ; give 
the figure of one of a very beautiful pair that ſtand in front of Holland houſe, the 
right honourable Henry Fox's, ls one of his * 8 n . of ſtate; 
the work of In:go Jones. 

Peer is alſo uſed to expreſs a maſs af frone:work, raifd 5 the force of the ſea, 


for the ſecurity of ſhips in a harbour, and for the ſupports of the arches of a 
NE 


A term uſed 65 the antient architects, and adopted by the moderns, to Epe a | build- beigen 
ing encompaſſed round with columns. The word is derived from the Greek wi, 
round about, and leger, a wing, for they had a way of calling the rows of columns 

wings. Theſe columns formed a kind of iſle all round the building: 

A building that had columns only before was called a proſtyle, and one that had none 
at the ſides, only before and behind, was called an amphiproſtyle; but when the 

columns were on all four ſides it was called a periptere; in the periptere the columns 

ſhould be diſtant from the wall by the meaſure of one intercolumniation. The por- 


= "DS ACOMPLETE BODY. 
10 Book I. . PIA re. 
1 i | 8 A ſquare pillar. The W between the column and pilafter | is in the tape of che 
| { vs the column it is round, in the Pilger it it is e in either i it may be floted, 
1100 or otherwiſe ornamented. 
Ml 0 Pilaſters ſometimes ſtand free and detached from the wall, 1 but more uſually they 
1 j L are immerſed, or let 1 into it, fo deep as to ſhew' ad about'a fourth Yu of their 
1 thickneſs. 
100 The pilaſter may be of all the five orders as the column may: in each kind it 
ö | 0 | takes the ſame ornament and name, and according to the order to Which it er 
10 has the ſame proportions with the columns of that order. 
ht 1 The only reſpect wherein they differ from columns, beſide their ſhape, i 18 chat wey 
| 1 fv | may be all the way up of the ſame thickneſs. - The column muſt have its diminu- 
| ih = tion, and uſually has its ſwelling, but the pilaſter need have neither. Some archi- 
"F108 tes however make the priafter occaſionally PEI: and: CRT IONS in N. _ 
| lit i manner as the column of the ſame order 
| Mal. Detached pilaſters are a kind of modern improvement, Fl it maj? be ſo called, in ar- 
| | g : chitecture; the antients let hem into the walls. There are inſtances of inſulate pi- 
| laſters among the antique remains, but they are few; and the ROY was never 
16040, approved in thoſe days of true taſte. 
16005 Pilaſters that ſtand free and with columns, are the only ones a that ſhould 1 ay 
[1 ! 1 diminution; they ſhould be all the way of a thickneſs when they ſhew only one 
N | 1 i : face out of the wall; except when oppoſite to columns. The flutings of p1ilofters 
1 | | * 5 : ſhould always be in an odd number, but the columns they accompany r be fluted, 
5 1 aadaknad the pilgfters plain, or theſe may be fluted, and the columns plain. 
l ' _ The capitals of pilaſters muſt have the ſame height with thoſe of . but they 
Tit 1 = are naturally broader from the ſlaps of the ſhaft, and the diſpoſition of the orna- 
1 I 55 Piloters, to hk their true beauty, REY? beſt effect, ſhould be of; a Anden height, 
HK for when they are too tall they depart from that character of ſtrength which they 
„ were intended to convey; and when they are too ſhort and thick they wn like the 
; 1 | 5 | piers for bridges. 
F 5 As ſtrength is a nt character if pilaſters, Rey very well bear a ric oper 
1105 | : F 
| In theatres; nd — 89 maſſy 1 the Were ſhould hes as yaa! as the half the 
ſpace between them; or ſometimes Vitruvius allows them to be as broad as the 
whole. In other places their breadth ſhould be about that of a third of the ſpace ; 
but thoſe which are to ſtand at corners are to be allowed a greater bulk for the- fake 
of ſtrength. 
The true proportion of the pats i is an exact ſquare, wat upon the kin for leſ- 
tening the expence, and * more room, they are commonly broader i in Font 
Shan 1 in the Hank. 
oy 'PrLartBan. 
Flathand. A fquare moulding which kis 1s projetture than height or breadth, The faces of an 
architrave are platbands. i 
The platbands of flutings ; are the liſts or fillets which 'Leparats thoſe hollows on the 
ſhafts of columns. 


The lintell of a door, or window, when it is ſquare, or not much LAT is called 
the platband of the door, or plathand of the ere Aly ua bi nr mouldin 85 if 

not too projecting, is called „ruhe. 
4 : N Pri TE. 


A ſquare piece which is Hato under the mouldings 3 in the baſes of columns. The 


5 This propesl 


- 
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Plinth, 
plinth terminates the column with i its baſe at the bottom, as the abacus does with! its 


capital at the top. And the abacus in the Tuſcan order being plain, ſquare, and 
maſly, has i called the plinth of that capital. See Plate II. 


PoRTAIL. | 


A Em ah by many Ar to ſignify | the ſame as the frontiſpiece of a building. The Portail. 


decoration of a face, or front, of a church is called the portail. The fame word is 


alſo uſed by ſome to ſignify the principal gate of a Palace, ot caſtle; ; as alſo for the 
whole face of a church, e the great door. Ee”, 


PORTAL. 


A word uſed to EY a ſmaller gate, where there are a larger and a ſmaller : ſome Portal, 


uſe it at random for the gate where there is only one. It is alſo uſed to expreſs an 


arch over a door way; and formerly it ſignified a ſquare corner of a room cut off 
from on wag * ths Goor © or entrance. 


PorTies. TT, 

A a for alley : e ſhelter; raiſed with arches, in the manner of a gallery The Portia, 
| poryres: is uſually vaulted; but it has ſometimes a ſoffit, or ceiling 8. The portico is a 
piazza encompaſſed with arches raiſed upon columns, and covered over head in any 
manner. The word ſeems to refer to the gate or entrance of ſome place, porta in 

Latin ſignifying a gate; but it is appropriated to a diſpoſition of columns, forming 

this kind of gallery, and has no relation to the openings. The arcade which we 
call the piazzas in Covent Garden is a me fine Sarteco, the de wg th is i art and 

5 the g b dons honour _ _ Feng: 0 5 | 


PROFILE. 


: Architects afs this word } in a Niferent ſenſe from painters 3 j the latter expreſs by it a Profile 


head or other part ſeen ſideways, or repreſented in a fide view ; but in ſpeaking of 
buildings, it expreſſes the out- line of any member, as a baſe, cornice, or the ike ; ; 
or, when ſpeaking of a whole building; the profile is the ſection of it, in which it is 


repreſented as cut down dene from the root to ny INNS) © to 4 ty 
: invert oonſtruction. FA 


N £530 30 tina it 


— * 


y ſignifies 5 prominency, or jetting out, of ornartichts from the bare for- Projetturey 
face or naked of the wall or column; thus mouldings are ſaid to have ſo much pro- 


Jedture as is their diſtance at the thickeſt part from the ſurface of the wall or column 
to which they are fixed. The word-is derived from the Latin projea, which ſig- 
 nifies thrown forward. In entire eornices the projecture ſhould be always equal to xt 

the height: this is a maxim of Vitruvius, but it has been ſo miſunderſtood, that he 

was ſuppoſed to mean 6 that the e of} may mouldin 8 ſhould be _ to its 
height. 
The projecture of the baſes 4 carnices of pedeſtals 1s n in 5 + antique than 
in made Works; te difference in general is about one third. 


PROPORTION. 


: The echo which dhe ſeveral members of a column, or ather ey at of alas 1 Proportion 


to the whole of that column, or part; and which that column, or part, has to. the 
edifice... When we ſay ſuch a calumn-is proportioned, it is meant that it is well ro- 
portianed, and ſo of any other part or member. The ſame term is uſed alſo to. gnify 


the different bigneſs which the members. of architecture and figures gught.to Have, A 
with regard to the diſtances Hom. which they : are N to be ſeen, 


There 
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Book I. There is no proportion about which authors vary ſo much, as that of the height of 
SITS entablatures, with N to the thickneſs of columns. 


PROSTYLE. 
Froſyle. temple that had a range of columns in the front, but was not ſurrounded, or winged 
by them. 
beiti D. 


Pulvinated. A term uſed to expreſs the ſwelling or rounding of the freeze in the Tonic cater; The | 
word! is derived from the Latin pulvinatus, pillowed, or cuſhioned, 
PyYCNOSTYLE-. 

l A term uſed to 855 a particular arrangement of columns, in which the fone, or in- 

3 does not exceed a diametet and half of the column. 

; Pu RAM p. 
Pyramid, A body with a broad angulated baſe, and diminiſhing from that all the way to the top, 
terminating in a point. The baſe of the pyramid may be ſquare, un or of a 
larger number of ſides. 
No building is calculated more e for latin g than the pyramid: thoſe of Ager are an 
inſtance of this: their antiquity is more ſurpriſing even than their bulk. 
They have been erected on different occaſions; ſometimes to commemorate a great 
event, ſometimes for funeral purpoſes; chat of Ceſtius at Rome is a funeral monu- 
ment. 

Pyramids are always ſolid and maſy edifices. A ronid wha a very f final or nar- 
row baſe is called an ROO 15 | 
Oita DRA, 


| Quadras The name given by Vitruvius to the ſquare piece, 1 called the ſock, kk : 
to ſupport the pedeſtals of ſtatues, n and other ornaments. It has this n name — 5 
its ſquare figure. | 
| QuvarTER- ROUN D, 
| Quarter- A name given by a to the moulding called alſo the ovolo, or a its ſhape 
ä ſwelling, and it is uſually carved in eggs and anchors, whence its name ovolo, 
RESLET); --- | 
; 1 Or liſtell. The name of a flat little moulding reſembling a ruler, and * to divide 
. the ſeveral parts of ornaments one from another. It is narrow and projects e 
all the way. See Plate III. Es 5 7 
, TY "Oy 
A name by which fome expreſs the low wall commonly called a parapet. 
BG | 
A name by which many call the bp, cindure, or Fillet, on > columes, a narrow flat 7 
eee. | 
RO 1 
Roſe, The repreſentation of this flower is carved in the center of each face of the abacus in 
the Corinthian capital, and is called the roſe of that capital. It is alſo cut in the 
ſpaces between the modillions, under the PR of cornices, and on other oeca- 


ſions. 


* 2 4% ES 


In what is called the Spaniſh 1 a lion's head i is pe in the 0 5 the wy in the 
center of the abacus. . 
It is to be obſerved that the antients . uſed a flower in this FOI but they did 
not always repreſent a roſe, or mean that flower, though we have a way of calling 


whatever we ſee there in old remains by that n name. In the temple of Vea the 
| flower 
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9 is compoſed of a number of narrow and pointed leaves, and has a large co- Chap. I 
nic body in the center: in the campus Vaccinus there are three Corinthian columns 
and the flower on their abacus is compoſed of broad indented leaves, and has a round. 
iſh body in the center, reſembling a gooſberry ; and in the bafilic of Antmine the 
flower conſiſts of a great number of narrow leaves very different in their lengths, 
and * a conic ee in the center compoſed of three or four parts. 
ROMAN ORDER. 
A name given by ſome to the Compqſite order, that and the Tuſcan having been invented Roman Cr- 
by the Romans, and added to the three orders of the Greeks. 255 
Roru N DA. 
A building which is round both within and without. Any building of this form Rotunda. 
is called by this name, whether a church, ſalon, or whatever: the Rotunda at 
| Rome, called alſo the Pantheon, is famous, and the chapel of the Eſcurial, which 
is the burying place of the kings of Spain, is of this form. 
RusT1CKk. 
A manner of building in which every thing that is rough and uſe is affected to be Ruſtick. 
uſed, and where an appearance of nature is more ſtudied than the rules of art. When 
the ſtones in the face of a building are purpoſely cut and hack'd into an irregular 
roughneſs, this is called ruftich work. Ruftick work and FONG . 8 are com- 5 
'rnonly uſed i in n the N part of a building. 
TA 54} * 
A great room intended for ſtate; or for the reception of paintings, and uſually com- Salon. 
prehending two ſtories or ranges of windows. Its place is in the middle of a houſe, 
or at the head of a gallery, and it is a kind of magnificent hall, ſpacious, and con- 5 
tinued with ſymmetry on all its ſides, and cov d at the top. It may be "Ns 
oblong, or octagonal, or of other regular forms. The ſalon at Blenheim houſe is 
very fine one: the purpoſe for which theſe rooms were originally contrived was the 
recon of om viſiters. | 
a | $0. APUS, 
At term ſed to expreſs the ſhaft of a column ; that part which i is between the baſe and Scapus. 


capital. 
. 


The name of a hollow moulding principally uſed between the torus's of the baſe of Scotia. 
columns, and ſomewhat reſembling a large pulley. Its name is derived from the 

Greek cr, dark, becauſe its hollowneſs makes it look ſo. It is the ſame called 

by many the trochilus, and the concave member. 

The ſcotia has an effect Juſt oppoſite t to Bay quarter round, and authors ſometimes 

| call it the . 
i "SEMI-METOPE. THE 

A ſpace equal to, or Cmewhnt leſs than Re, a niche or x ſquare at the corner of the Do- Semi. .metope. 
˖ ric freeze, Rs | 

of tors "$narr. 

A term uſed to 2858 that part of a column which is between the baſe and capital ; Shaft. 
this is in a manner the whole column, and is s called 0 the fuſt, t the trunk, or the 
2 of the column. -" mY 
8 SAN EK. 

A name given to the two interlieia ſpaces LEM the channels of the tiglyph: in the Shanks. 
Dorie freeze 3 they are ſometimes, alſo, called aro the Reer. 
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Sima. 


Socle. 


Soft. 


Stereobate. 


| Stylobate. | 


Solive. 


Soubaiſſe- 
ment. 


Spaniſh Or- 
der. 


” COMP LET; By » 0 ο 


8 IMA. 10 N 1 f 2x A n 
The ſame as cima, or eas the „ member in cornices. 54 iti phod 37d 
Soc rg agen e Hos 


Written alſo 3 A ſquare piece broader than it ĩs high, and 4 to llc under 
the baſes of pedeſtals to ſupport vaſes and other ornaments: We have mentioned 
the continued pedeſtal for columns and other purpoſes; there is alſo a continued ſo. 

cle, which is a kind of ſtand without either baſe of cornice, carried round a whole 
building, and called a plinth, The word is derived from the Latin ſoccus, a 
ſhoe. | | | , | | | i i | 
SoFFIT. | 
A ceiling or platfond formed of croſs beams, or flying cornices, - while divide it into 
pannels or compartments, and having theſe compartmnts carved, or otherwiſe en- 
riched. 1 


The word /t alſo expreſſes the under fide of the larmier or corona in x corniech and 
the under face of an architrave. 
When a wainſcot is divided into ſmall ge compartments it is ſometinies alſo called 
by the ſame name, to expreſs its reſemblance to the /@ oe in in a n, or undet face 
of a cornice. _ | 
The ſoffit is what the poets n mean 7 lacunar and Legs in ache Latina the ien 
expreſſed by thoſe diſtinct words was, that the lacunar N the ceiling, when 
the compartments were only ſo many hollows, or /acus ; and the word Jaquear was 
uſed when theſe compartments were intermingled with platbands, in form of twiſted. 
wreaths, ropes, or ribbands, from the word Jaqueus, - a nooſe z ports of. theſe being 
| bows reſembling x nooſes, 
| ' STEREOBATE. 
A name ker from the antique for the pedeſtal of a column. 
STYLOBATE. 


A name alſo from the LN for the « pedeſtal of a column. 


SOLIVE.. | BN Ss Fae riots 

A rafter, joiſt, or piece of wood flit or ſawed, wherewith builders lay their ceilings. 
The thickneſs of theſe differs according t to their — and their e are com- 
monly equal to their depth. 

SOUBAISSE MEN T. 

A French term appropriated by ſome architects, and ſignifying a continued ſecle, c or a con- 
tinued ſiand or beat dat without baſe or cornice, carried round a whole build- 
ing. 

SPANISH on DER. e 

An 9 der as it 18 called, in architecture, in which the proportions differ little from thoſe 


of the Corinthian ; but there is a lion's head inſtead of a roſe in the center of the 

abacus. A by 

SPIRE, as 

A name given by ſome to the baſe of columns, becauſe LY its repreſenting the folds of 
a ſerpent. bo. 

"SQUARE. 

A name by which ſome eie the little ſquare worde called a 4 15 * the; or 


1 


81471 


The repreſentation of ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed by his actions, and placed free from 


any wall, and as an ornament for buildings. Statues re; according to their bigneſs, 
+ | di- 
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ear n TR A. = 


- divided/into- four kinds; thoſe ſmaller than life, thoſe as big as life, thoſe ſortewhat Chap. I. 
bigger, and laſtly, thoſe twice, or ever ſo mach more than twice as big. Rs 6 


called colof, or _ ſtatues. 7 


8 TRIGES. 


A da which ſome expteſs the flutings or channellings on es (ſhafts of columns, Strigess 


ſuppoſed intended originally to repreſent the folds in a garment. 
" STRIVRES. 

A term by which ſome alſo expreſs the futings. of columns. Vitruvius calls them by striures. 
this name, and tells us they were originally intended to repreſent the foldings i in a 
garment. 5 EA 

SWELLING, 9 

A t term uſed to expreſs an \ encreaſe of diameter, in a part of the column between the Swelling; 

| baſe and the capital. This many declare to be unnatural, but it has the authority 
of great maſters. : 9 e ay 

* SYMMETRY, 


The proportion which the ſeveral parts of a building have to one another, and to the Symmetry: 


whole. In what is called uniform ſymmetry there is this proportion obſerved through 
à whole fabrick, and all its parts have the fame relation to one another: in reſpec- 

tive /ymmetry, only the, oppoſite ſides are expected in this particular and exact man- 
ner to correſpond to one another. The word is however generally uſed to expreſs 
that relation aud due proportion which runs through a whole building; it is derived 
from the Greek our, with, and fer gie, meaſure ; expreſſing a work executed, by juſt 
4 and exact meaſures. 


RY 
4. * 


svsrylx. : 


1 A term a uſed to „ one of the intercolumniations or ſpaces between columns. 15 the Syſlyle, | 


Hſcyle diſpoſition, the intercolumniation is four modules, af. two diameters, of the 


column, 


1 1 act ke. 

A” name ne by which Vit jtruvins and aches call the / ell, a (quare moulding, Tania? 

a 24 e 5 

A name 0 which fome who follow the French manner call the abacus. oY Tailloir. 
3 1 8 

A name by which ſons have called the aſtragal, and others th 05 en 


TERMIN US. 


A kind of column adored at the top with the head and n part of the body Terminus. | 


of a man, woman, or pagan deity ; and in the lower part diminiſhing i into a king of 
heath or ſcabbard, as if the remainder of the figure were received into it. 
The common uſe of the termini is by way of ſtatues to adorn gardens, but they are 
ſometimes alſo placed as conſoles or brackets to ſupport entablatures. Theſe are va- 
ried ee in the execution, one being ruſtick, others doubts, and the like, . 
TAEATRxE. hy . 
A place for a "a ſhew. The antierit theatres Were of a "Beiirdbthr form, en- Theatre, 
compaſſed with porticos, and furniſhed with numerous ſeats, which included a place 
called the orcheſtra, in the front of which was the floor of the theatre called by —, 
proſcenium. This had a large facade or face ornamented with the orders bf arch: 
tecture. Behind this Was the poſtcenium, or poſcenjum, where the aQtors made 
themſelves ready for appearing in their ſeveral characters. 1 | 
A The word theatre is derived from the Greek buran oo [ 0 


The 
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Book 1. 


Sima. 


-.-Yocle. 


Sollit. 


Stereobate. 
Stylobate. 


Solive. 


Soubaiſſe- 
ment. 


der. 


Spaniſh Or- 


A COMPILE: E o 


N 36 7 5 d 460094 Wor 
The ſame as cima, of r eymation 3 the uppermoſt member i in corned: 2 4 
Soc 5: 4 9 46h 2447 Gas 


Written alſo 2ocle. A (quare piece broader than it ĩs high, and 4 to place under 
the baſes of pedeſials to ſupport vaſes and other ornaments. We have mentioned 
the continued pedeſtal for columns and other purpoſes; there is alſo a continued ſo. 
cle, which is a kind of ſtand without either baſe of cornice, carried round a whole 
building, and called a plinth, The word i is derived from the Latin 8 a 
oe. 5 . . EE * 
SoFFIT. 

A ceiling or platfond formed of croſs beams, or flying cornices, which divide it into 
pannels or compartments, and having theſe compartments carved, or otherwiſe en- 
riched. | [0:09 bd 
The word ſ% 72 alſo exprefles the anda ide of the Jarmier or corona in  cornices, and 
the under face of an architrave. | 

When a wainſcot is divided into ſmall ſquare compartendinſd it is ſometimes alſo called 

by the ſame name, to expreſs its reſemblance to the % fee in in a ceiling, or undet face 
of a cornice. 
The ſoffit is what the poets mean n by lacunar and Jaquear in, the 3 the 5 
expreſſed by thoſe diſtinct words was, that the lacunar expreſſed the ceiling, when 
the compartments were only ſo many hollows, or /acus ; and the word laquear was 
uſed when theſe compartments were intermingled with platbands, in form of twiſted 
wreaths, ropes, or ribbands, from the word laqueus, a dogg N of thele Yong 
bows reſembling nooſes, 

CITES bas. 
An name taken from the antique for the pedeſtal of a column. 
STVLOBATE. 

Ki name alſo from the antique for the pedeſtal of a column. 

| SoLIVE. | ; | | 

A rafter, joiſt, or piece of wood flit or ſawed, Thecewich builders lay their ceilings. 
The thickneſs of theſe differs according to their length, and their * are com- 5 
monly equal to their depth. _ 


* 


SOUBAISSE MENT. 
A French term appropriated by ſome architects, and fgnifying a 8 felt, or a con- 
tinued ee. or pede tal, without baſe or cornice, carried round a whole build- 
ing. | 
SPANISH ORDER. CET. 
An order, as it is called, in architecture, in which the proportions differ litle from thoſe 


of the Corinthian ; but there is a lion's head inſtead of a roſe in the center of the 
abacus, 


SPIRE. hates le. 
A name given by ſome to the baſe of columns, becauſe of its repreſenting the folds of 
a . 


| "SQUARE. og ores be SLED 
A name by which ſome expreſs the little ſquare moulding called Aa K. 15 ni, or 


fillet. 
STATUE. 
The repreſentation of ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed by his attlons, and placed free from 
any wall, and as an ornament for buildings. Staruer tre, according to their bigneſs, 


4 A 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 5 35 
cheicled into four kinds; thoſe ſmaller than life, thoſe as big as life, thoſe ſomewhat Chap. I, 
bigger, and laſtly, thoſe twice, or ever ſo mach more than twice as s big. Theſe re 
called a or hace. ad ſtatuet. 
8 TRIGES. 

A Faint which ſome expteſs the flutings or channellings on the ſhafts of columns, Sulgen 

ſuppoſed intended originally to repreſent the folds in a garment. 
" STRIURES. 

A term by which ſome alſo expreſs the futrngs. of columns. Vitruvius calls them by striures, 
this name; and tells us they were originally intended to repreſent the foldings in a 
1 1 3 

SWELLIN G. "Py 

A term uſed to expreſs an ürteulte of diameter, | in a part of the column beteeen the Swelling: 
baſe arid the capital. This many declare to be unnatural, but it has the authority 
0 great maſters, , __ 

SYMMETRY. NE | 
The proportion which the ſeveral parts of a building have to one Hole, and to the Symmetry: £ 
whole. In what is called uniform ſymmetry there is this proportion obſerved through 
à whole fabrick, and all its parts have the ſame relation to one another : in reſpec- 5 
tive Hhymmetry, only the oppoſite ſides are expected in this particular and exact man- 
ner to correſpond to one another. The word is however generally uſed to expreſs 

that relation aud dus proportion which runs through a whole building; it is derived 

from the Greek cui, with, and perge, meaſure ; * a work executed by juſt 

and exact meaſures. 5 | 

SysTYLE., OE „„ 

4 A term uſed to ns one of the intercolumniations or ſpaces between columns, hs the Syſiyle, 

| uche diſpoſition, the. intercolumnigtion i is four modules, or two diameters of. the 


Kann. 


a e TT 1 5 * oy 
4 name ie by which 7 itruvins and others call the / gell a a ſquare moulding. Tenia? 
| 1 ds e AE LOL fi. . 
A name. e by which fome who follow the French manner call the abacus. To 
bat "= . 7 
A name « by which ſome have called the aſtragal, and others the er. 8 
TERMIN us. e e 


A kind of column adorned at the top with the head and are part of the body Terminus. 
of a man, woman, or pagan deity; and in the lower part diminiſhing i into a kind at 
| ſheath or ſcabbard, as if the remainder of the figure were received into it. 8 4 8 
The common uſe of the termini is by way of ſtatues to adorn gardens, but they are 
5 ſometimes alſo placed as conſoles or brackets to ſupport entablatures. Theſe are va- 
tied wee in the execution, 9 being ruſtick, others double, and the like. BE 
* . TyzATRE, Fs amd, 
A place for a "fe flew. The antient zbeatres were of a ids form, en- Theatre. 
compaſſed with porticos, and furniſhed with numerous ſeats, which included a place 
called the orcheſtra, in the front of which was the floor of the theatre called by —_—. 
| proſcenium. This had a large facade or face ornamented with the orders of archi- RANA 
tecture. Behind this was the poſicenium, or poſcenjum, where the actors 5. made 
_ themſelves ready for appearing in their ſeveral characters, i ae | 4 


of . 


5 The word theatre is derived from the Greek baufan to v eW . 9 n 15 


36 A COMPLETE BODY 
Book I. The term theatre is alſo uſed for an aſſemblage of Geral 2 which together 
preſent an agreeable proſpect to the eye. 
In the more reſtrained ſenſe of the word it was the place of a public ſpeRtacle, and 


nothing elle. 
What is called the temple of Bacchus at Athens, the remains of wah are yet in be- 
ing, was a theatre, and one of the firſt we know of. 


T1GNA, 
_ Tigna, TROL antient term for Joſs or rafters, with which builders lay their ceilings. 


| ToNnDINo. 
1 Tondino. A name e by which 385 have called the aſtragal. 
| : Torvs, 

Torus, A: have ron prominent moulding in the baſe of columns, reſemblin g a cable, but 
without the wreathings or twiſtings. The word is derived from the Greek Togo;, a 
thick rope. In the baſes of ſome of the orders there is a ſingle torus, in others there 

$ are two with a ſcotia between them z and in this Ae W have a very n 
= effect. 


Se args ><, < 
ito du 2 * 
— — — — —— — * — dns 
— — . — ere Swi — 
— . — — . wy = —— 
— — —— 
— WIPER 


TRABEATION. | 
A name WE which ſome call the entablature of a column  confiſtin 8 of the architrave, 


freeze, and cornice. 


| Trabeation. 


= TR 1GLYPH. | 
| A Triglyph. The name REV an ornament in the freeze of the Doric order. This firs has two en- 
tire channels cut down it to a right angle, and ſeparated by three plain ſpaces, from 
the two demi- channels on the ſides. This is the exact deſcription of the trighgh, 
which will be e underſtood by the aſſiſtance of the Kgure | in the ſecond 


plate. 
The name is Greek, it comes from eie b be, and wege, A channel, chough the . 


entire channels are but two. 

| = The friglypb is particular to the Deric freeze, and was a in chat order in the moſt 
| „ antient buildings. 

| One triglypb is to be placed exactly o over each column, EN the reſt at _ diſtances 7 
in the intercolumniation, leaving ſquare ſpaces between them. Theſe ſpaces are called 
the metopes of the Bern range, and are ſometimes leſt naked, ſometimes orna- 


| mented. | 
TRrocniios. 


A name by which ſome call the hollow moulding that is between the two torus's of 
the baſe of columns, and which is more commonly called ſcotia. Trochilus comes 
from the Greek rg, a pulley : this Wh ok n it t ſtands thus on columns, 


_ havin g much the Appearance of a pulley. 
£ Taunk, © 15 
Trunk. When we PO of a column, the trunk is the ſhaft or faſt : when the WEE is apple 
to a pedeſtal it ſignifies the dado, or die, or body of the n 8 g to che 


ſhaft of the column. 


Trochilus. 


| re 

Tuſcan. One of the orders of architecture. It is of Roman. origin, 200 much reſembles the ori. 
ginal Doric of the Greeks. The original Greek orders were only three, the Doric, 
Tonic, and Corinthian ; to theſe the Romans have added the Tuſcan, which is plainer 


than the — and the Compoſite, which adds the volutes of the Tonic to the 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 37 
leaves of the more decorated capitals. The orders from three by this became five, Chap. 1. 
and of theſe the Tuſcan is the plaineſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt maſly. 
The baſe of the Tuſcan column conſiſts only of a ſingle torus, reſting upon a plinth, 
4 and crowned with a cincture; the ſhaft has fix diameters in height, and its di- 
minution is a fourth or a fifth part, for in theſe things architects vary, The capital 
is very plain; it conſiſts of an abacus, a quarter-round, aſtragal, and fillet ; under 
the neck there is another aſtragal and fillet, but theſe belong to the ſhaft of the co- 


lumn. The entablature is plain and large, it conſiſts of an architrave of one face, 
4 plain freeze, and a cornice with a few plain mouldings. 


The Tuſcan order is therefore no other than the Doric made ſtronger by ſhortening 
its column, and ſimpler by the largeneſs and ſmall number of its mouldings. 

No order is fo eaſily executed as this, becauſe of its plainneſs; but there is, not- 
withſtanding, a beauty in that plain ſimplicity of ſtructure, which makes it deſerve _ 
a place not only where ſtrength, but where elegance is conſidered, 


 TyYMPANUM of 4 pediment. 
Is the pannel or triangular plain ſpace within the pediment. 


— | 


L Tympanum 
V As E. | of a n 
An ornamental piece enriched with carving, repreſenting a veſſel, and paced on a pe- Vaſe, 
deſtal, or otherwiſe, as a decoration for buildings. | 


The common method is to repreſent in theſe pieces ſome of thoſe veſſels which the 
antients uſed in facrifices, or on other important occaſions ; but fancy takes a great 

ſcope here, and often very happily. 
Some comprehend under the word vaſe the urns on monuments and other buildings, 

but this being of a different form ſhould be kept to their diſtinct 5 as we ive 
explained under the word Urn, 
The word vaſe is ſometimes uſed to expreſs the body of the Corinthian capital, or 
| that part of it on which the leaves are fixed, and which is concealed by them, This 

is otherwiſe called the bell, or campana of that capital. a 

Vaurr. | 

An arched ** contived j in ſuch manner that the ſtones or other material of which It Vault, 

is compoſed, ſupport and keep one another in their places. 
| Arched ceilings are a kind of vaults, and they are very beautiful as well ; as eng 

Vaults are made circular, elliptical, or of other forms; and their ſweep takes in a lar- 
ger or leſſer portion of a circle. When they take in more than a ſemicircle, they are 
called high or ſurmounted vaults ; and thoſe which have leſs than a hemiſphere are 
called low or ſurbas'd vaults. , 
The key of a vault or arch is the middle ſtone which binds and faſtens all the reſt. : 
The impoſt of a vault or arch is the ſtone on which the firſt of the arch is laid. 
Double vaults are thoſe built over one another; this is done for the ſake of uni- 
formity in the inſide and outſide of a building. 

VIESTIB LE, or V ESTIBULE. 
A kind of entry or paſſage i into large buildings, preſenting itſelf before the entrance in- 8 
to the hall, or at the bottom of the ſtair-caſe. | ; x 


Veſtibule. 
Among the antients the veſtible was a Pp open ſpace before the door, or at the en- 
trance of a houſe. ; 


7 


Sometimes it is uſed for a ovgaiſcect and elegant piece of building, ſquare, or 
oRtangular, and ornamented, fituated between the court and the gardens in ſuperb 
buildings; and ſometimes it is uſed as another word for an anti-chamber, or ſmall 
apartment at the entrance of a larger: but the firſt is its juſt and proper ſignification. 

Ns. IV. | L  Viro 
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Book J. y | VIiIRGINAL ORDER, 
— A name by which Scammozzi has called the Corinthian order. 
der. VoLUTE. 

The name of the ſcroll which is the diſtinguiſhing character of the Tonic capital, Ie 
is ſuppoſed to repreſent the bark of a tree which is laid upon the rim of a veſſel, and 
as it has dried has curled and twiſted itſelf into a kind of ſpiral ſcroll. 

There are a ſort of volutes alſo in the Corintbian capital, but they are ſmaller and 
more numerous than in the Jonic ; and in the Compafite capital theſe large and pro- 
per volutes of the Ionic are added. 
In the moſt antique Ionic volutes the lift or edge throughout all the cireumvolutions, 
is in the ſame line or plane; and in ſome they project: in ſome they are oval, and 
in others the canal of one circumvolution is detached from the liſt of another by a 
vacuity; in others the round is parallel to the abacus, and ſprings out from behind 
the flower thereof; and in ſome it ſeems to ſpring out of the vaſe from behind the 
ovum, and riſes to the abacus 
The volute has by ſome been ſuppoſed to repreſent the horn * a ram, and by others 
the curl of a woman's hair; but the moſt natural reſemblance is that of the bark, 
and that is moft in the character of the antient deſigns | in architecture. 
Conſoles, modillions, and ſome other ornaments, have ſometimes a ſort of volute, 
8 UXELEA.:: 
ö 3 The little ſpiral twiſt or volute that is under the flower in the Corinthian capital; ; it is 
"NM formed by a twiſted ſtalk of the acanthus, and is more e called the belix, 
ſometimes the caulicole, = 


Volute. 


| Urn. 
A kind of vaſe ferving to crown and decorate baluſtrades, and other ornamental parts of 

1 Um. buildings. 

Urn is too commonly uſed as of the fame 1 meaning with vide; but it properly de- 

notes a diſtinct kind and form. The urn ſhould be low and wide, and is fitteſt for 

orottos and fountains. Urs are alſo uſed on tombs, for which purpofe they are ge- 
nerally enriched with ſculpture, and are diſtinguiſhed by the name of funeral urs. 
| The antients preſerved the aſhes of the burnt bodies in rs, and thence has ariſen 
this cuſtom of uſing urns on monuments and mauſoleums. 
"NYT; 0 AYSTOS.-- 

Kt, orxyſtos An antique term uſed to expreſs a portico of a great length, in which were performed 
ſeveral feats of running and n The xy/t was ſometimes covered, ſometimes 
open. | 
This was the ſenſe in which the term was moſt 9 uſed by the 99 ; the 

Romans called by the ſame name a long walk, a kind of iſle or portico, whether co- 
vered or open, ranged on each ſide with rows of trees. Sometimes alſo it was uſed to 
| expreſs only a long walk planted with trees on each fide in double rows, aud making 

1 . a ſort of arch « over the top, ſo as to form a kind of long arbour. 


Z00PHOR 0S. 35 
A name by which ſome have called the freeze of the entablature; it has this name from 


| Zoophoros. the cuſtom of repreſenting animals of many kinds upon it in carving, Coov being Greek 
| tir an animal, 


| | | CH AP. 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 
E N 7 
Of the materials uſed in building. 


F any think we ſtoop too low in a treatiſe of architecture to conſider the materials, 
we ſhall anſwer him in the language of Sir Henry Wotton, © that it cannot diſgtace 


an architect, which ſo well becomes a philoſopher, to look into the properties of 


ſtone and timber.” We propoſe a general work upon the ſubje&, and we hope to leave 
no part of it untreated, nor any thing that concerns it untouched, In a natural courſe 
of the ſcience the materials are to be conſidered, before the form into which they are 


to be diſpoſed ; and he who ſets out as a builder without a ſufficient knowledge W- 


them, is deficient in Ae part of his profeſſion. 3 


It has been the practice of the beſt and greateſt writers to treat of them, and they 
have left us many good remarks upon the ſubjects, and much uſeful knowledge; but 
that which has been done neither in this, nor in any other part, is perfect; and far from 
reſtraining the . mind from farther reſearches, it incites to them. 


We have the authority of Fitruoius and che example of Palladio, for giving this 
conſideration a place even in the firſt part of our work; and to all that they have deli- 

vered, and all that has been ſince diſcovered by the genius of the architect and the in- 
duſtry of the working builder, we think ſomething material may yet be added. On 


no part of the ſubject can it be added more uſefully; n 18 therefore none in which 
3 we ſhall endeayour it with more Attention, 


7 braids the great maſter in the lates; has condeſcended to treat largely of ſand 


and clay, and what he has written on theſe ſubjects, will be a benefit to all ſucceeding 


generations: the directions alls of Alberti and De L'Orme if too nice, yet are juſt and 


uſeful. 9 


Without a knowledge of che materials the architect will not know what is to be exe- 
cuted with them: but thoroughly underſtanding their nature and qualities, he will 


diſtinguiſh what he can, and what he cannot, make them bear ; and will aſtoniſh 


perhaps the age with fabricks into which none have entered but the MzAnesr. 


He only, who knows exactly what cannot de done with any Kind, under ſtands 


fully what can: Such a one will undertake works that would deter others, which, the 


bolder they ſeem in the dekign, will the more extol his jucument 3 in the exe- 
cution. 


The architect is beſt pleaſed when he is employed on the richeſt materials; 
but he may do himſelf moſt honour with the others. 
he liſten to the admiration of the paſſenger, who, looking up at ſome new edi- 


fice, exclaims, Who would have conceived that ſuch a ſtructure could have been. 


raiſed with ſuch materials! 
4 


5 . ut 


With what pride muſt 
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It is by a thorough knowledge of their nature alone, that ſuch praiſe can be 


e obtained; and that knowledge is the more immediate buſineſs of the Engliſh archi- 


tet, becauſe, however he may excel thoſe of other countries in judgment, they will 


have the advantage of him in moſt places in this article, 


Moſt books of architecture have been written where marble is the common 
produce of the quarry: in England our beſt ſtones are very poor, in compariſon 


of thoſe; and in moſt places the builder cannot even obtain them; but muſt be 
content with brick. It is of the utmoſt' importance to him to underſtand the 


nature of thoſe ſeveral kinds of ſtone his country produces, that he may know 


| how beſt to employ them, when he has them; and to acquaint himſelf perfectly 
with the ſtrength of the ſeveral kinds of brick where the others are not to be 


had. Theſe are ſubjects the more needful to be treated at large in the preſent 
work, becauſe they are imperfectly managed in the beſt of the others, foreign- 


On. having written them, who therefore' could not be maſters of this particular 
part of the ſubject. 


Palladio could not judge of the difference between Portland and Purbeck 
ſtone ; and it is impoſſible to learn from all Vitruvius has written concerning bricks, 


| whether thoſe he mentions were burnt, or dry'd in the fun, 


We do not name theſe as faalts or bleiithes. in the waa of thoſ great men; 
they were natural defects, for they had not the means of knowledge, or the op- 
portunities of obtaining it, reſpecting theſe things: but they ſhew the neceſſity of 


an Engliſb body of architecture for the uſe of the Engliſb builder, a necetlity which 


we hall be very happy if we are as able to ſupply, as to diſcern. 


It is the honour of the architect that hs Gow triumph over the materials ; 


in the former judgment and taſte are ſhewn ; in the latter only expence. The 
moſt ignorant builder could have piled up as large heaps of marble as he who 


built the Coliſeum, but the eee and order are the Fei 94 true ge- 
nius. 


The fir preparation for building ſhould be fufficient materials, ad ſufficient | 
money: the {kill of the architect is to be employed in making the moſt of the for- 
mer with the leaſt expence of the latter. This can only be done by a perfect know- 
ledge of their ſeveral natures ; and this we ſhall endeavour to convey in the ſucceeding 


pages. Strength 1 is ſo great a conſideration in all buildings, that their elegance and 


convenience are of no conſequence without it; and there is no > way of giving them 
ſtrength but by a knowledge of the materials. 


Beſide giving ſtrength to boildings, there will reſult another good conſequence from 
the perfect acquaintance with the materials, which is a a ſaving of expence: for there 
will be a certain n of quantity. 


It is a ſure conſequence of ignorance in this reſpect to overload ; this gives weight 
and a heavy aſpect t to the edifice, and ſinks an unneceſſary ſum of money, He who 


knows 


* 0 
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weight, he who is ſenſible what is the force of each kind of material, will depend on 
it ſo far as he can with ſafety ; and while on the one hand he ſecures himſelf from dan- 


ger, will on the other give a lightneſs to the building while he diminiſhes the price. 


Theſe we underſtand to be the advantages which will be obtained in conſequence 
of a full and perfect acquaintance with the materials: they are of the greateſt impor- 


tance; and we ſhall therefore endeayour 1 in the moſt careful manner to ck that | 


neceſſary knowledge. 


3 STONE 771 e | 


1 5 firſt and moſt eſſential of the materials uſed in building i is Rene: Undeorbe 


general conſideration of it, in a book of this kind, we are to include every thing 


which nature affords under that name; and afterwards whatſoever the art of man has 
_ deviſed to imitate the qualities and ſupply the place of thoſe ſeveral kinds. Under this 


latter denomination will fall the ſeveral forts of bricks and tiles, the one uſed to ſup- 


ply the place of thick ſtones in erecting walls, the other to officiate for the thin ſorts 


called ſlate, in covering roofs. But the firſt . 18 due to ſtone naturally Re 
and 15 out of the earth. e 85 


In the firſt and oa been of Gents; we ſhall divide it into Fn kinds. 


This material has been generally divided into two ſpecies, according to its finer or coar- 
fer form, under the name of {ones and marbles ; but there is a third, which, though in 


general included among the marbles, differs more from them than they do from ſtones 


in hardneſs, and other eſſential e this comprehends the 2 e granites, 
and ſome other _— 


Following the courſe therefore pointed out by nature in the different qualities, mat- 


ter, and properties of ſtone, we ſhall divide it into three kinds, beginning with the 


meaneſt, and ending with the richeſt and moſt noble. The three general kinds of ſtones 


thus * are 


1. The common quarry-ſtones, and ſlates, 
2. The marbles. 


3. The porphyries and granites, 


The firſt kind are diſtinguiſhed by their coarſe aſpect, and the rough particles of 
which they conſiſt ; the ſecond by their fineneſs and beauty: and the third by their 


extreme hardneſs, 


\ Moſt of the quarry-ſtones, and all the marbles, will burn into lime, like common 
limeſtone ; and they are all ſoft. The porphyries and granites are hard like flint, and 


will in the ſame manner ſtrike fire with ſteel, and a fierce fire takes little o or no effect 


upon them. 
N Mt | 1 low 


4 


knows on what he is to depend will know alſo how far he is to depend upon it, and Chap. 4. 
while the other, for fear of wanting ſtrength, loads his building with expence- and 
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i Book I. The common ſtones are the produce of our own quarries; the marbles we principal 
l = p have from Tah; and the porphyries and granites from the Eaſt. The common ſtones 
are uſed with us in erecting walls, and on the outſides of buildings; the marbles ſerve 
this purpoſe in countries where they are plentiful and cheap, but here they are uſed 
for ornaments within; and the granites and porphyries are principally admired in the 
V columns, and other great works of antiquity; we ſometimes uſe them for tables, and in 

the decoration of chimney-pieces, but the diſtance from whence they come, and their 

extreme hardneſs, are reaſons why we ſee little of them any where in modern build- 

ings. We find the cutting and poliſhing ſo expenſive, that few will be at the charge ; 
and we are aſtoniſhed when we ſee the works executed in them by the antients. 
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Theſe harder kinds have a great advantage over the other marbles when wrought : 
thoſe poliſh eaſily, but they are eaſily hutt and damaged, every little accident ſcratch- 
9 ing them; when the granite is poliſhed the work is done for ages, ſcarce any thing but 
[| a diamond can make an impreſſion, The poliſh they take alſo is high in proportion to 
| the difficulty with which it is given, and there 1 is a ſingularity in their . very 
0 e pleaſing, | 


| Theſe differ therefore in the moſt eſſential points from marble, and it is an error to 
| confound them with its kinds: ' they approach more to the nature of the ſemi-pellucid 
i . Precious ſtones. 


I have obſerved that we have ſome of theſe precious kinds more common than we 
imagine; if any body would be at the trouble or expence of poliſhing them. It will 
|. ſeem ſtrange to ſay the ſtreets of London are paved with granite, but it is true; whoever 
is acquainted with the nature of ſtones, and walks out after a ſmart ſhower, will per- 
| 5 ceive this, the rain waſhing them, and giving them for the time a natural poliſh. Theſe 
ſtones are brought from the iſland of Guernſey, where they lie en the [ca-ſhores 3 and N 

it would be worth while to ſearch that om for quarries. 


| The marbles are | poliched at a ſmall expence, and have a dels that «+ füsse re- 
| commends them: as to the common ſtones they are eaſily cut ſmooth, but they will 
not take much poll, Nor is it ever e of them. 


| 1 Having oremiſed thus ih as to the general diſtinction of hs three kinds, we ſhall 
| 2 conſider them ſeparately under thoſe heads in the — chapters. 
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them. 


\JUARRY ftones are rough and coarſe, but ſome more than others. They are 


| diſtinguiſhed from marbles by their having neither naturally: a gloſſy ſurface where 
broken, nor being capable of any fine poliſh, 


They may be diſtinguiſhed into two general. kinds: che firſt ſuch as lie in thick 
compact maſſes, and are fit for building of walls, and forming of columns, and other 


Of common guarry STonzs 3 Their kinds, uſes, and the ways wa digging 


Chap. 4. 


the like purpoſes, where firmneſs is required; the other ſuch as lie in flat and thin 
flakes ; or are ſo conſtructed by nature that they eafily ſplit into ſuch, and are uſed for 
covering of roofs. Of the former diviſion of theſe are the common blue and purple 
; Nlates, and of the latter are ſeveral ſorts of grey ſtone that eaſily ſplit for that * 


| of the firſt kind, or thoſe which are not apt to ſplit, bark are fea in building . 


and the like, we have four principal ſpecies; theſe we e diſtinguiſh, according to the 
paces from whence they Conde, by the names of 


1. Portland ſtone. 2. Purbeet ſtone, 
3. aw ſtone. And 4- * ſtone. 


Al theſe are called aby FO name of five ſtone by ſome; white others limit that til to 


the Bath and Ryegate kind; . this is an n term, and prople * it according to | 
their pteafure, 


Of theſe four kinds of quarry Fan he A Is the beſt. It ſands 1 
well in the weather, equally well with marble: and better than many kinds of it. It 


ſpot, but not ſo well in London; and this is a general and a true obſervation, that all 


| | PoRTLAND STous i is not deſtined altogether to outlide work. The better fort of ſtone 
; chimney- pieces are made of it, at an inch and half or two inches thick: it alſo ſerves 
very well at an inch and half thickneſs for paving, in which ſervice it is ſometimeg 


laid plain, and ſometimes with black marble dots. In ſteps alſo it ſerves excellently , 
it looks very beautiful plain, but much more ſo when bordered with an aſtragal, or 


round moulding. It is alſo uſed in copings, three inches thick on one fide, and an inch 
and half on the other; and no ftone anſwers better in curbs for i iron work : in this 


caſe it is ſcaly cub'd firſt, and then. .meaſured . 


For the more elegant parts of buildiogs, Portland ſtone is 8 to any other 
kind; the ſhafts of columns are cut out of it; and it not only bears fluting freely, 


1 | and 


is therefore the fitteſt of all for outſide work. The Purbeck is alſo an excellent ſtone for 
many purpoſes : none ſtands better in forts and walls near the fea, and in many other 
pur poſes of ſtrength and decoration. The Bath ſtone does very well upon or near the 


ſtones ſtand better, and ſerve for purpoſes of ſtrength and beauty both, much more ſuc- 
| ceſsfully _ or near the yrs where the | Quarries are, than elſewhere. a 
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| Book I. and ſtands well in that form; but the elegant capitals of the Corinthian, and other rich 
5 orders, may be finely executed in it, and will hold perfectly well. 


| PURBECK STONE is uſed much in paving, and is very ſtrong, in random and ſtrait 
i | courſes and it ſerves well in ſteps; in both theſe uſes it is inferior to the Portland, 
| | becauſe it is leſs hard, and it will not take ſo good a ſurface ; we muſt not call it poliſh, 

| for in the Portland it does not amount to that; but where we do not aim at poliſh, 
| ſmoothneſs is a great conſideration, The Purbeck is cheaper than the Portland, and 
| therefore there is a great conſumption of it: it will ſerve alſo for ſome other uſes to 

which the Portland is applied, but the other is ſo much better that the N 

of this hardly is a ſufficient recommendation. 


[if LS, BATH STONE is orlncipaily uſed for walk, and is fitteſt bs that purpoſe; it will an- 
| ſer to ſome of the other occaſions, but! is very much inferior to the Purbeck i in its du- 
_ FE | ey rability and ſtrength. | Y 


„ Ry EOAT STONE is commonly called fire- ſtone, and its principal uſe is for covings 
and hearths. It works very eafily, but it wants ſtrength for many other Parpotes.. 


R Theſe are the principal kinds of quarry ſtone with which we are acquainted in Lon- 
"i don; but beſide theſe there are ſeveral very good kinds dug and uſed in different coun- 
1 ties. They have a fine white free ſtone in Dor/etſhire, but its fault is being brittle ; 
in Northamptonſhire they have a greyiſh kind, but brittle alſo; and i in Dorſetſhire there 
is a hard white kind, very valuable, and capable of a ſmooth and good ſur- 
face. There is alſo a browniſh kind that cuts very freely, common in many of our 
Northern counties. In Yorkſhire they have a greyiſh kind that is full of little ſpangles; 
and in Suſſex and Glouceſterſhire there is a brown one extremely hard, that glitters in 
i the ſame manner. Theſe are all of them uſed in the ſeveral places where they are 
produced ; but there is not one of them ſuperior to the Portland, either in beauty or 
durability, ſo chat they at are not worth bringing to Landon. 


Wins hp wm ne Ry, 1 — 5 cn — — 
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When a quarry of any one of theſe kinds of logon is ed ina place 3 they will 5 


be worth digging (that depending, in a great meaſure, on the place and ſituation) there 
* : is a great deal of conſideration needful for the getting them up. 


1 | When the bed of ſtone, in many ſpecies, is xa” hb are two kinds of grain 
diſcovered, the one running flatwiſe, and the other perpendicularly ; ; the firſt they call 
the ſplitting grain, and the other the breaking grain. 


1 In the flate kinds this cleaving or "ſplitting grain ds itſelf at every part of the 
1 ſurface ; ſo that they may be ſplit at any thickneſs; but in theſe ſtones it is only at cer- 
= ttain diſtances, and thoſe very conſiderable. The ſtone will thus riſe regularly flatwiſe 
| | at a certain depth, but no art could ſplit it into thinner flakes, the grain running croſs 
in the ſeveral blocks, Dough here and there ſtrait 3 in the whole beds. 


The quarry- men, when they have cleared! away the earth . get at a ſide 70 of . 

q the ſtone, and in this they ſearch carefully for the ſplitting vein : when they have found 
| this, they drive in a great number of wedges in ſeveral places, and by degrees heave 
and force up a large bed of it to the ſurface. 


- 
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When they have thus raiſed and looſened the upper bed of ſtone from the reſt, they Chap. 4. 


go to work upon ſeparating this vaſt flat piece into ſuch ſizes as are demanded moſt; — 


this being much more eaſily done while the ſtone lies in the quarry than at any other 


time. To that purpoſe they are to conſult the breaking grain ; in ſome places, this of 


itſelf runs ſo regularly, that with little force or care the great cake ſeparates into ſquares, 
or oblong pieces ; and they muſt take theſe as they come. Where there is not this na- 
tural and viſible grain the manner is this: they draw lines a-crols the flake, or great 
cake, regularly, according to the ſizes into which they intend to break it; along each 
of theſe lines they cut a light channel, and intoeach channel they inſert ſeveral wedges, 


as they did for cleaving : they drive theſe flowly and evenly, till they thus cut off a long 
piece of the breadth they intend, and of the whole length of the flake; and this they ſe⸗ 


parate into ſuch lengths as they chuſe, in the ſame manner, M MERE: the 8 by 
2 a lines and breaking off the A by wedgen, 


: Some ſtones ate any; and others of a croſs grain; the even-graih'd ones ſucceed a 


great deal the beſt in this work ; and thoſe which are ſofteſt. In the free kinds it is 
ſurpriſing to ſee how regularly the pieces will come off, and how eaſily it is done ; 


but it would not be ſo eaſy, or proceed ſo regularly, when the ſtone had laid ſome time 


out of the oy" 


For the hard and eroſs· grain d ſtones they are obliged to have recourſe to other me- 


thods; to get theſe up they cut deep and wide channels on the ſurface, and confine 
their wedges | to theſe by iron bars, and then driving them take the piece as it comes: 


or they ule gunpowder. This has a very great and a very ſpeedy effect, but it is al- ; 


together irregular. They put a quantity of powder in a hole bored in the rock, 


and ramming it up tight, leave room for the train a by an iron wire which they 
draw out afterwards. 


Theſe two methods raiſe and looſen a great quantity of ſtone at a little ex- 


pence, but then it comes in irregular pieces; ſo that the other manner, when the 
nature of the ſtones will admit of it, is greatly preferable. 


In theſe better works they often follow the bed of ſtone to a great depth, 


ſplitting off one flake, and then another; and they draw it vp with wheels which 
they fix upon the heap of rubbiſh firſt raiſed in 1 opening the bit. 
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; Book I. ad ſtands well in that form; but the elegant capitals of the Corinthian, and other rich 
| GEV ha orders, may be finely executed in it, and will hold perfectly well. 
5 PURBECK STONE is oled much in paving, and is very girons;. i in random and ſtrait 
5 courſes and it ſerves well in ſteps; in both theſe uſes it is inferior to the Portland, 
N N becauſe it is leſs hard, and it will not take ſo good a ſurface; we muſt not call it poliſh, 


* | for in the Portland it does not amount to that ; but where we do not aim at poliſh, 
= ſmoothneſs is a great conſideration, The Purbeck is cheaper than the Portland, and 
„ therefore there is a great conſumption of it: it will ſerve alſo for ſome other uſes to 
which the Portland is applied, but the other is fo much better that the cheapneſs 
of this hardly is a ſufficient recommendation. 


< > — 4 i — > 
—— — ng nes 2 


[il Barn Sronz is principally ond for walls, and is fitteſt bs that purpoſe; it wil an- 
Fi | ſwer to.ſome of the other occaſions, our is very much Inferior to the Purbeck | in its du- 
rability and ſtrength. ; : 


- — — 
— i... — 


Rr ECA TE STONE is commonly called fire-ſtone, and its principal uſe is for covings 
and hearths. It works very eaſily, but it wants ſtrength for many other purpoſes. 


Theſe are the principal kinds of quarry ſtone with which we are acquainted i in Lon- 
|: don; but beſide theſe there are ſeveral very good kinds dug and uſed in different coun- 
| ties. They have a fine white free ſtone in Dorſerſbire, but its fault is being brittle ; 
| in Northamptonſhire they have a greyiſh kind, but brittle alſo; and in Dorſerſtire there 

is a hard white kind, very valuable, and capable of i ſmooth and good ſur- 
3 face. There is alſo a browniſh kind that cuts very freely, common in many of our 
| 4 „ Northern counties. In Yorkſhire they have a greyiſh kind that is full of little ſpangles; 
and in Suſſex and Glouceſterſhire there is a brown one extremely hard, that glitters in 
the ſame manner. Theſe are all of them uſed in the ſeveral places where they are 
produced; but there is not one of them ſuperior to the Portland, either i in beauty or . 
ere. ſo that they are not worth mae to Lauder. 


When a quarry of any one of theſe kinds of anos Is found ir in a 1 where they will 
be worth digging (that depending, in a great meaſure, on the place and ſituation) there 
is a great deal of conſideration needful for the getting them up. 


3 i When the bed of ſtone, in many ſpecies, is examined, there are two kinds of grain 
| diſcovered, the one running flatwiſe, and the other perpendicularly ; the firſt they call 
| * ſplitting grain, and the other the breaking grain. | 


In the ſlate kinds this cleaving or ſplitting grain ſhews itſelf at every _ of the 
' ſurface ; ſo that they may be ſplit at any thickneſs; but in theſe ſtones it is only at cer- 
tain diſtances, and thoſe very conſiderable. The ſtone will thus riſe regularly flatwiſe 
at a certain depth, but no art could ſplit it into thinner flakes, the grain running croſs 
in the ſeveral blocks, though here and there ſtrait 1 in the whole beds. ; 
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"4 1 quarry-men, when they have cleared away the earth TOR get at a ſide * of | 
I! |  . the ſtone, and in this they ſearch carefully for the ſplitting vein : when they have found 
| this, they drive in a great number of wedges in ſeyeral places, and by degrees heave 
| and force up a large bed of it to the ſurface, : 8 
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When they have thus raiſed and looſened the upper bed of ſtone from the reſt, they Chap. 4. 
go to work upon ſeparating this vaſt flat piece into ſuch ſizes as are demanded moſt ; - 


this being much more eaſily done while the ſtone lies in the quarry than at any other 
time. To that purpoſe they are to conſult the breaking grain; in ſome places, this of 
itſelf runs ſo regularly, that with little force or care the great cake ſeparates into ſquares, 
or oblong pieces ; and they mult take theſe as they come. Where there is not this na- 
tural and viſible grain the manner is this: they draw lines a-crols the flake, or great 


cake, regularly, according to the ſizes into which they intend to break it; along each 
of theſe lines they cut a flight channel, and intoeach channel they inſert ſeveral wedges, 


as they did for cleaving : they drive theſe flowly and evenly, till they thus cut off a long 
piece of the breadth they intend, and of the whole length of the flake; and this they ſe- 


parate into ſuch lengths as they chuſe, in the ſame manner, by OY the Places by 
a line, and 3 off the Pieces by wedges: _ 


. Some iones ate even; and others of a eon grain; the even- grain'd ones ſucceed a 
great deal the beſt in this work; and thoſe which are ſofteſt. In the free kinds it is 


ſurpriſing to ſee how regularly the pieces will come off, and how eaſily it is done; 


but it would not be ſo eaſy, or proceed ſo regularly, when the ſtone had laid ſome time 


out of the quarry. 


For the hard and eroſs· grain d ſtones they are obliged to have recourſe to other me- 
thods; to get theſe up they cut deep and wide channels on the ſurface, and confine 


their wedges to theſe by iron bars, and then driving them take the piece as it comes: 


or they uſe gunpowder. This has a very great and a very ſpeedy effect, but it is al- 


together irregular. They put a quantity of powder in a hole bored in the rock, 


and ramming it up tight, leave room for the train by an iron wire which they 


draw out afterwards, 


Theſe wo 1 raiſe and looſen a great quantity of ſtone at a little ex- 
pence, but then it comes in irregular pieces; ſo that the other manner, when the 


nature of the ſtones will admit of it, is greatly preferable. 


fo theſe better works they often fallow the bed of ſtone to a great depth, 
ſplitting off one flake, and then another; and they draw it up with wheels which 


they fix upon the heap of rabbiſh, firſt raiſed in N the r 
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Book I. and ſtands well in that form; but the clegant capitals of the Corinthian, and other rich 
EVM orders, may be finely executed in it, and will hold > a well, 


PURBECK STONE 1s uſed much in paving, and is very ſtrong, i in random and ſtrait 
courſes and it ſerves well in ſteps ; in both theſe uſes it is inferior to the Portland, 
becauſe it is leſs hard, and it will not take ſo good a ſurface ; we mbſt not call it poliſh, 
for in the Portland it does not amount to that ; but where we do not aim at poliſh, 
ſmoothneſs is a great conſideration, The Purbecz is cheaper than the Portland, and 
therefore there is a great conſumption of it: it will ſerve alſo for ſome other uſes to 
which the Portland is applied, but the other is ſo much better that the cheapueſs 
of this hardly is a ſufficient recommendation. 


BarTH STONE is principally uſed for walls, and is fitteſt for that purpoſe; it will an- 
| ſwer to-ſome of the other occaſions, but is very much inferior to the Purbeck i in its du- 
rability and ſtrength. = : 


'RyEcATE STONE is commonly called fire-ſtone, and its principal uſe is for covings 
and hearths. It works very eaſily, but it wants ſtrength for many other purpoſes. 


Theſe are the principal kinds of quarry ſtone with which we are acquainted in Lan- 
don; but beſide theſe there are ſeveral very good kinds dug and uſed in different coun- 
ties. They have a fine white free ſtone in Dorſetſpire, but its fault is being brittle ; 
in Northamptonſhire they have a greyiſh kind, but brittle alſo; and in Dorſetſhire there 
is a hard white kind, very valuable, and capable of a ſmooth and good ſur- 
face. There is alſo a browniſh kind that cuts very freely, common in many of our - 
Northern counties. In Yorꝶſbire they have a greyiſh kind that is full of little ſpangles; 
and in Suſſex and Glouceſterſhire there is a brown one extremely hard, that glitters in 
the ſame manner. Theſe are all of them uſed in the ſeveral places where they are 
produced ; but there is not one of them ſuperior to the Portland, either. in heutg. or 
durability, ſo that they are not worth bringing to . 


When a quarry of any one of theſe kinds of FU is Coup ina 3 BARS Mes will 


be worth digging (that depending, ina great meaſure, on the place and ftuation) there 
is a great deal of conſideration needful for the getting them up. 


When the bed of ſtone, in many ſpecies, is examined, there are two kinds of grain 
diſcovered, the one running flatwiſe, and the other perpendicularly ; ; the ficſt they call 
the ſplitting grain, and the other the breaking grain. 


In the flate kinds this cleaving or ſplitting grain ſhews itſelf at every part of the 
ſurface ; ſo that they may be ſplit at any thickneſs; but in theſe ſtones it is only at cer- 
tain diſtances, and thoſe very conſiderable. The ſtone will thus riſe regularly flatwiſe 
at a certain depth, but no art could ſplit it into thinner flakes, the grain running croſs 
in the ſeveral blocks, though here and there Trait? in the whole beds. | 


The quarry-men, when they have lad away the nh thn. a at a ſide face of 
the ſtone, and in this they ſearch carefully for the ſplitting vein : when they have found 
this, they drive in a great number of wedges in ſeyeral places, and by degrees heave 
and force up a large bed of it to the ſurface. | | | 
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When they have thus raiſed and looſened the upper bed of ſtone from the reſt, they Chap. 4. 

go to work upon ſeparating this vaſt Hat piece into ſuch ſizes as are demanded moſt ; w—=— 
this being much more eaſily done while the ſtone lies in the quarry than at any other 
time. To that purpoſe they are to conſult the breaking grain ; in ſome places, this of 
itſelf runs ſo regularly, that with little force or care the great cake ſeparates into ſquares, 
or oblong pieces; and they muſt take theſe as they come. Where there is not this na- 
' tural and viſible grain the manner is this : they draw lines a- croſs the flake, or great 
cake, regularly, according to the ſizes into which they intend to break it; along each 
of theſe lines they cut a ſlight channel, and into each channel they inſert ſeveral wedges, 
as they did for cleaving: they drive theſe flowly and evenly, till they thus cut off a long 
piece of the breadth they intend, and of the whole length of the flake; and this they ſe- 


parate into ſuch lengths as they chuſe, in the ſame manner, by ANDY the > prnens by 
a line, and A off me n by wedges: 


\ Some Ames ate eren; and others of a croſs grain ; the even-grain'd ones ſucceed a 
great deal the beſt in this work; and thoſe which are ſofteſt, In the free kinds it is 
ſurpriſing to ſee how regularly the pieces will come off, and how eaſily it is done; ; 


but it would not be fo eaſy, or proceed ſo regularly, when the Bone had laid ſome t time 
out of the quarty. 


For the hard and. croſs-grain' d ſtones they are obliged to haye recourſe to other me- 
thods; to get theſe up they cut deep and wide channels on the ſurface, and confine 
their wedges to theſe by iron bars, and then driving them take the piece as it comes: 
or they uſe gunpowder. This has a very great and a very ſpeedy effect, but it is al- 

together irregular. They put a quantity of powder in a hole bored in the rock, 


and ramming it up tight, leave room for the train by an iron wire which they 
| draw out afterwards, | 


Theſe two methods raiſe and looſen a great quantity of ſtone at a little ex- 
| pence, but then it comes in irregular pieces; ſo that the other manner, when the 
nature of the ſtones will admit of i it, is greatly preferable. 


In theſe better works they often follow the bed of ſtone to a great depth, 


ſplitting off one flake, and then another; and they draw it up with wheels which 
they fix ** the heap of rubbiſh firſt raiſed in 1 opening the pit. 
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Book I. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


6.4433 


Of the manner of uſing — STONES. 


E have obſerved that all ſtone ſucceeds better on the ſpot where it is een 
than elſewhere: this is doubly true, becauſe it not only works eaſier but 


W 


laſts longer: and there is an advantage to the builder, becauſe the expence of cafriage 
is ſaved. = Ss 55 


Itis the advice of Palladio, that all ſtone be wrought as ſoon as may be after the digs 


ging, becauſe it works the eaſier. We have ſeen how freely the great flakes in which 


it riſes are broken into proper pieces in the quarry, and the hewing 1 it farther i into em 
is eaſier while it is freſh dug than at * other time. 


All ſtone whatſoever hardens when it lies out tof the ground: : this is the reaſon for 


working it quickly ; and this may be a caution to the perſon who ſhall find a quarry | 


upon his eſtate, not to deſpiſe it becauſe ſoft when in the bed, for it will ſoon harden. 


When the ſtone is found in a new place, ſo that its nature is not known, and when it 


riſes ſoft, it is beſt to be expoſed to the air ſome time, to ſee what it will come to before 
it is uſed, Summer is the fit ſeaſon for digging, and it ſhould lie till that time next 


year at leaſt : it will be better if it lie two years expoſed to the air to ſee the effed. 
Some pieces will naturally be prejudiced in this expoſure, and they may be rejected or 


| uſed out of ſight, the others in more conſpicuous places. 


The ae of ſtone in . and expoſing i it, is a kind of ſcaforing i it for bearing 
the winter rains and froſts: theſe might injure it when freſh from the bed; but having 


thus been uſed to bear them by degrees, and after being freſt hardened by the [On 
expoſure, it will ſtand in building without damage. 


We have ſhewn the builder which are the fitteſt 3 and which will 
beſt bear the weather, let him chuſe them for the ſeveral purpoſes accordingly. 


Alberti adviſes, has all the ſtone aled. 3 in the mats and eſſential parts of a build; oe, 


be out of the ſame quarry ; and he has great reaſon for that caution : the architect 


will hope to ſee his work laſt uniformly : and there is no better way of aſſuring him- 
ſelf on that head than by this care in the principal materials. 


De L'Orme orders, chat the lime for the building be made of the ſame ſtone that is 
to be uſed with it; but this is idle: we ſhall ſhew hereafter, that the lime made of 
hard ſtones is beſt ; but the fire makes ſuch as alteration in this work, that it is weak 


to imagine there ſhould remain any kind of ſympathy between it and the ſtone of the 


{fame kind from which it was made. 


A great deal of the ſucceſs in the building where ſtone is to be MO in any quan- 
tity, will depend upon the choice of the kind, and in this the ſtrength and durability 
5 | | 


are 
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are more to be conſidered than the eaſineſs of working. In general, thoſe kinds of Chap, 6. 
tone which cut the moſt eaſily decay the ſooneſt : the ſame looſe texture which makes 
them work ſo freely, renders them unable to bear the aſſaults of the weather. The 
air is a kind of univerſal diſſolvent: we ſee in old buildings what effect it has upon the 


ſtones, and eſpecially upon thoſe uſed 1 in the ornamental parts: let the builder look up 
to theſe and learn caution. 


If he hope for the adinitation of poſterity; which ought to be the def ign in every great 
work, let him conſider that this cannot be obtained unleſs the materials will retain their 
form: let him ſee wh is the power of the air, and expoſe only ſuch ſtone to it as will beſt 
reſiſt its inſults: none will do this entitely; but, by chuſing the hardeſt kinds for the outſide 
work, and the hardeſt of all for ſuch parts as are to be decorated with catving, he will 
: | ſucceed the beſt he can; and the others will anſwer as well for the inſide, where no 
bo injuries will be offered to them, ofteti Oy thoſe on the outer parts that are twice 
NET _ as ſtrong. 


. vt. 


Tv the various kinds of SLATE. 


HERE are two kind of flate principally uſed about London for the covering of 

houſes; the blue and the purple; and theſe differ more in their colour than in 

their qualities: but, beſide theſe, there are a gteat many other kinds of ſtone that ſplit 
naturally and eafily into thin pieces of any fize, and we ſee them uſed for the purpoſe 

of ſlates in the places where they are dug. They are coarſer in their ſtructure than the 

common blue ſlate, and they have two difadvantages ; they load the roof more and 


they do not bear the weather ſo well, for they will not ſplit into ſo thin Pieces, nor are Z 
of ſo cloſe and even a grain. 


The common blue flate is dug ln i many parts of Eat 11 commonly lies at a 
ſmall depth; and, beſide the ſplitting grain, by means of which it is eaſily cleſt to 
almoſt any thinneſs, it is commonly divided into a kind of ſtacks, by breakings, cracks, 

and fiſſures. Theſe ſtacks are from one foot to four or five in diameter, ſo that they 


are always ready to furniſh ſlates of ſuch lizes as are wanted, and are rather an advan- 
: tage than an inconvenience, 


The purple ſlate lies in the ſame manner, but it is uſually harder and of a finer grain 


It is common to fee kcal ſquare pieces of a yellow matter naturally ſticking in 
theſe flates, and looking as if they were made by art of poliſhed braſs. T hey are 
lurtips of a ſabſtance called by the writers tnundick, and are compoſed only of ſulphur 
and vitriol. They are a diſadvantage to the (lates, for they will moulder to pieces after 


being ſome time &xpoſet to the air. Some are 12 hard, and remain entire a longer 
while others periſh ſooner. 


Befide theſe, which are the colic lates, there i is the Irifh ſlate, which is 7 ag 
a medicine; but it is fofter than thoſe of a worle colour, and does not laſt; and there 
are a white and a redifh fort of the ſtony Kind, pretty nearly approaching to the 
nature of the others. The grey ſlate, called the Horſham kind, is of the ſtony or 
bad ſort, and is inferior to many of the kinds in other parts of England. 


Beſide 
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| Beſide the uſe of ſlate in the covering of houſes, it ſerves for being framed to writs 


ö upon, and tables are ſet with it for the ſame purpoſe; but theſe are out of uſe, becauſe 


they cut and ſcratch ſo yy The thicker pieces of the ſtony kinds are uſed allo in 
paving. ; 


For many uſes we import ſlate from Germany, but it is not needful, for we have | 
enough of it good at home. The German is ſaid to be very ſoft in the quarry: ours is 


much ſofter there than afterwards, and works very regularly and "conveniently. There is 


no natural covering for a houſe ſo light, ſo laſting, or fo beautiful, as the blue or purple 
ſlate, for the diſtinction between them is little. Common tiles are heavier than ſlate 
of this fine kind, and the ſtony late is heavief than tiles. The fine flate is dearer than 


the covering with tiles, but it is vaſtly preferable in every reſpect : it is much more cloſe 
and beautiful, and there are inſtances of its continuing good a hundred years. After 


the covering c of lead, there is none comparable to this by fine ſlate. 


As we recommend lating is the architect for ſo many reaſons, and as it is allowed to 
be a very expenſive covering, we ſhall deliver him ſome practical rules for the judging 
of the goodneſs of the late before be uſes it, for there are ſome kinds that will laſt 
twice as long as others that look juſt-the ſame. 


The great value of ſlate conſiſts i in its once in thin pieces, 641 in its fine texture, 


by which it reſiſts the entrance of wet. The expence of laying flate is very conſidera- 
ble; and that which is ſoft and ſpungy, or is looſe and unſound, lets in the wet, to 


the deſtruction of the timber underneath. A parcel of fine and well-choſen flate will 
laſt in the laying much longer than lead, ſome of that Fequaring to be rip'd and new 


laid after a very few years. 


To rodes of the goodneſs of ſlate, let the builder firſt of al) ftrike ſeveral pieces 
N any thing hard to make it ſound: if it ring clear and well it is good: but if 
, there is ſomething unſound in the texture of it. The builder is not to judge by 
one piece or two, for they may be damaged by accident; but trying ſeveral, he will 
this way make a near gueſs at the pooh 


After this let hich ſet en pieces of the ſlate edgewiſe 1 in a veſſel of water, the 
water reaching up about half way of the height of the pieces : if they draw water, and 
become wet to the top in ſix or eight hours time, they are ſpungy and bad, but if . 


they do not appear wet ahove an inch or two over the level of the water, they are ſound 


and good. 


F inally, another very 1 way is to weigh a piece of ſlate carefully, and hen put it 
into a veſſel of water, where it ſhall be covered all over : let it remain there half a day, 
and then taking it out, let it be wiped clean and weighed apain : if it weigh but little 
more than at firſt it is good: but according as it weighs more and more, after this 
ſoaking, it is worſe and worſe. The ſame looſe texture that here admits the water will 


let i in the wet in rainy weather, and ſpoil the wood work that ſupports i it. 


| 'T nels are methods for trying the ſoundneſs and value of ſlate, and every builder 
ought to uſe them, for the eye is no judge. Nothing is more deceitful than a, late, and 
the expence is ſo conſiderable by that time they are laid, that no care is too much. 


CHAP. 


. 


and probably the curious inquiries of the preſent age will diſcover mote. 
probable however that we ſhall ſoon diſcover them at home i in ſuch plently as to uſe 
them as common ſtone, ſo that we are to treat of them as ſerviceable i in the ornamen- 
tal, rather than the eſſential parts of buildings, Their uſes in theſe are ſo many, ac- 
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en 
WW | the ſeveral 45205 of MakBLE. 


E b already obſerved, that marble not being the natural produce of this 
country, comes at too large an expence to be employed i in the outſide work of 


buildings: In limiting the. production of marble to other countries, we are however 


to make a reſerve of ſome kinds, which although truly ſuch, are found in England, 


It is net 


cording to their ſeveral kinds, that we import them annually at great expence; and as 


they differ extremely i in beauty: as well as pres. we ſhall enter upon an examination of 


their ſeveral kinds. 


Thoſe in the moſt 8 uſe are the white veined marble, the white and vari, 


both from Taly, and the black from Namur ; but as beſide theſe there are many others 


Chap. 7. 


uſed in great and elegant houſes, we ſhall give a Catalogue of thoſe ſeveral — ac- 


cording to their colours and variations. 


>,” 
N * 


Of the entire white aber there are the, common o hau, which i is fot, and the 


Carrars auen! Is harder. 15 e 


Among the black, or aSpracbing 6 to that REY there i is firſt a pluciſ black kind, 
common in Germany, which was the Numidian marble of the antients; as the black 
| marble of Namur before-named was their Lucullean kind. What we call the touch- 


ſtone, is a black marble, and was called the Chian by the antients ; and our black rib 


marble of the Grant's Cauſeway in Treland,” was their touchſtone, called the Lydian and 


Objidian marble. It is ſingular in this kind that it riſes naturally in columns of an an- 
pular figure, and compoſed of joints in a nice manner, as if formed By ark, 


Theſe are all the plain black marbles that are e known, and of theſe ſcarce any is uſed 
but the common Namur kind, though that of which the Grant's Cauſeway is com- 


poſed is vaſtly ſuperior to it in beauty and hardneſs, and that ſingle quantity in the 


county of Antrim might ſupply the kingdom of England for ages. It would be expen- 
five to cut, but the beauty of the poliſh and the hardneſs, would make good amends. 


Of the other plain coloured marbles, there is a yellow we ſometimes have from 


Ttaly of the nature of the yellow part of the Henna marble; and about Briſtol there 


is a vein of a plain green marble that would be 255 en in | labs and chimneys 
pieces ; but it 1 is not regarded. | 


Next after thefe we ſhall enumerate thoſe marbles which have variations made in 
them by ſhells and other bodies petrified and contained in them. What; is called Der- 
Moire marble i is full of the patts of a ſtat-fiſh of a Parten kind: this is of a whitiſh 

Noe. v. 0 | | brown. 
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Book I. brown. We have a green marble from Bohemia full of ſmall grey ſhells, of which 
VN the columns in many of our Gothic churches are made; and there is a greyiſh marble 


looking like veins cf gold; this comes from 1faly. 


of the ſame kind. We have a blackiſh marble, very beautiful, full of a kind 


of white coral in broad branches, which is too little regarded ; there are great beds of 
it in Derbyſhire and Wales, and it takes a fine poliſh. The tomb of the famous Sir 
Thomas Greſham in Great St. Helen's church at Biſhopgate, is made of this marble : we 
have alſo another black marble beautifully ſpotted in white, with ſhells and corals, - 


brought from Kilkenny in Ireland, We have named theſe the more particularly becauſe 


they are the produce of our own country, and though we have _ in great plenty 
they are . 


We ſhall next enumerate the veined and ſpotted marbles, dividing them i into ſeveral 
aſſortments, according to the colour of their ground. The common purple and white, 


which our workmen call purple marble, we _ named already; we ſometimes im- 


port a brown and white kind from Tay that is pretty enough but very ſoft ; and 
we have at home a very beautiful and hard red and white marble. It is produced in 


great quantities in Devonſhire, and is called by the workmen Plymouth marble. The 


blue and white which our workmen call white and veined comes allo from 1taly, and 
is the moſt common kind of all. We have in Cormoall and Devo ſhire a brown marble 
veined with white and red, which we neglect, while we import a brown one variegat- 
ed with white and black, much inferior to it in every reſpect, from Tay: there is alſo 


from the ſame country a brown. kind variegated with white only, which is much 
harder. 


Of the yellow marble with variegations we know but two kinds ; firſt, the fine 8) Ye 


enna marble which is yellow and purple; and ſecondly, a yellow and blue marble 
common in Spain, but not much valued, 


Of the variegated marbles. with a black ground, there are two which have white 
veins, one brought from Traly i in great quantities; the other ſeldom becauſe of the hard- 
neſs of the white part. There is alſo a black and yellow very beautiful, the yellow 


There are two others of this kind 
alſo, a black with white and red veins, and another with white red and yellow. 


Ot the variegated marbles with a green ground there are des ; ; firſt, the Egyptian 


; marble, which is green with white veins, and was the Tiberian and Auguſlan marble of 


the Romans. Secondly, a hard green marble, ſpotted with black and white, and called 
the black ſerpent ſtone, or ophites, by the. antients. And thirdly, the ſofter green 
marble, with white and black variegations, called the white ophites. The former of 
theſe is what the people of taſte call verde antique. 


There are three grey marbles variegated alſo, one with ſmall black ſpots only, called 
the grey ophites, or tephria, by the antients; a ſecond grey with green a only, 


and a third grey with green ſpots and veins. 


To theſe if we add the variegated marble with a red ground, called brocatello by the 


Talians, which is veined with white and yellow, and was the Thebar marble of the 


antients; we have before us all the really diſtinct known kinds of marble. 


Moſt of theſe are in our power, though few of them are uſed, and we ſes that 
even ſuch as we have at home are neglected. We have judged it proper to give 


this 
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this liſt of them, that the ſtudent in building, when he ſees them in uſe, may be Chip. 7. 
able to call them by their names, and that the accompliſhed architect may know at once ———— 


how large a choice, and how vaſt a variety; he has before him ; and may be tempted 
to bring into uſe thoſe which we have at home, which have no fault but that they are 
not known; unleſs it be that they are of our own production. 


After theſe, which are known by the name of marbles, we are to name three kinds 


very nearly approaching to their nature, and called alabaſters and we have then; in 


one view, all the ſtones of this beautiful. claſs. 


The firſt of theſe is the pia idbaticr” which is a white and olittering ſtone, like 


the fineſt ſtatuary marble, only more brittle; this was the antient Greet Tyg- 


dine marble; the ſecond is a plain yellow alabaſter, which they called phengites, very 
beautiful, and the moſt tranſparent of all the kinds; and the third is what our 


workmen call oriental alabaſter, a very beautiful ſtone, of a yellowiſh colour, elegantly 


veined with brown and rediſh. We have a ſofter kind of this laſt in our own kingdom, 


which is very beautiful ; ; the greateſt quantity of it is found i in Cornwall, atnong rocks 
of lime-ſtone. 


| What is called Egyptian marble is now 3 from Traly, where there are 


large quarries of it. The kind called brocatello, before deſcribed, is alſo found 
about Auvergne 1 in France, and in the Eaſt near Adrianople; the French is inferior to 
the 7alian, but the other is much ſuperior ; and there is a famous quarry of it alſo near 
Tortoſa in Spain. The marble called cippolino by the Talians differs little from the 
Egyptian, but is finer ; what we ſee under the name of Egyptian in many old mag- 
nificent houſes is this kind. What is called peacock's tail marble, is of the broca- 
tello kind, but has. the ſpots rounder, and more determinate in figure, than they 

are uſually ir in that ſpecies. 


Theſe are the names by which the workmen, and thoſe of a higher rank in 


architecture, and in the polite arts, diſtinguiſh the ſeveral kinds of marble that are 


at this time imported for uſe, or are found in buildings erected ſome time fince : 


in general their meaning is very ill determined, but what is fixed among them is upon 


this foundation. 
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Of the manner of uſing Maru. 


HERE marble is very common, and therefore cheap, it enters rough into the 

ſtructure of many buildings, and ſhews itſelf on their outſides: with us, thoſe 

which are the produce of our own country not being ſufficiently known, and the others 

coming at a large price, they are ſeen only 1 in the decorations principally within, and 
always poliſhed. 


In the cutting there are difficulties and inconveniencies in ſome kinds, and in the po- 


liſhing i in others. Several of the ſpecies are fo brittle that they crumble under the tools, 
and ſome ſo harſh that they fly off in ſplinters: the firſt is the fault of the bie. and 


the other principally of the black marbles. 


In the poliſhing, ſome are found to have metallic ſpots in them, which give a great 


deal of trouble; theſe are principally of the mundic kind, or of the nature of thoſe 
| ſquare yellow lumps we have deſcribed in flates : there often lie cluſters of them to- 
gether in marble, and they give a great deal of trouble, and ſometimes continue a 
laſting defect. Theſe blemiſhes the workmen call emeril, and as are moſt frequent 
in the variegated marbles that have a white ground. 


Other pieces have R kind of knobs like the knots in timber, which are a great 4.1 
harder than the reſt of the block; and in others there are hollows which muſt be 


filled up with cement to make the ſurface level: there are alſo frequently ſtreaks like 


threads in pieces of marble, which diſcover themſelves in poliſhing, and are a great 
defect: theſe laſt are called thready marbles, the others terrace ardie and both faults 
lower the value of the ſlab. 


The French make what they call an artificial marble, and ſome years ſince it 9 
getting into faſhion with us, but it is too ſoft for uſe. It is made from a tranſparent 


ſtone called ſelenites, which reſembles cryſtal but that it is ſoft. This calcines like 


plaiſter of Paris; and; when wrought up in the ſame manner, it becomes tolerably 
firm, and will receive a moderate poliſh, The ſtone it is made of is found in clay-pits, 
and uſed with us as an ornament of grottos. Some mix powdered marble with this 


None, and calcine them together into a kind of plaiſter powder which hardens on being 


wetted : this is the practice by which they ſometimes alſo burden the common pfaiſter 
for caſts. 


Beſide this marble as it is called, which is artificial in its ſubſtance, there is a practice 


of giving the colours artificially, but they never look like the natural: it is done by 


corroſive liquors, and the ſtone may be poliſhed afterwards, which gives an appearance 
of the colours being natural. It is not difficult to give theſe colours, ſor white mar- 
ble is ſo ſoft that it is eaſily ſtained: a drop of oil will penetrate it; but there is always 
a look in the coloured parts that, to a judicious eye; will diſcover the artifiee. 
The 
8 5 
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The architet ſhould never condeſcend to meddle with any, of: theſe artificial kinds, Chap. 8, 


$3, 


or artificial colours: nature, in her plaineſt ſtate, is preferable: he has a vaſt variety — 


before him in the ſeveral: ſpecies before mentioned, and in the different blocks they vary 
ſo much, that a fanciful perſon might give them new names, as a number of other 
kinds, and an ingenious, architect may diſpoſe them in ſuch manner as to produce a 
ſurpriſing — | 


We: will ſugpoſs only che ſeveral kinds that are common, od always to be had, are 1 
in his hands: he: has here: a variety of plain black, plain white, black and white, white 
and blue, white and purple, together with the Egyptian green, and the yellow and pur- 
ple Syenna kind: out of theſe he may with judgment form a vaſt variety of orna- 
ments, whoſe different colours, properly diſpoſed, will greatly aſſiſt the form i "mo 
which they are thrown, and ire a nnen to the work. 


The chokes and diſpolition of the kinds of marble. according to o their colours, are 
| ſubjects that have not been ſufficiently conſidered; and that will afford an extenſive 


field to che man v ho has taſte. for varying and adding beauty to the moſt elegant of his 


Ornaments, D 


In the firſt place, the architect is to conſider that the excellence of marble is one 


5 thing to him, and to the connoiſſeur another. A marble becomes a curioſity becauſe 
it is very ſcarce, becauſe it is brought from a great diſtance, or becaule. the quarry is 


; exhauſted; To the people who! are devoted to thoſe ſtudies, a piece of marble is in⸗ 


_ eftimable, becauſe there is not ether block to be My And the e de are pk 


PF Nn corral 29959 


On the contrary, it is ; the backs of the flows, WP not its ts ſearcity that ſhould recom- 
mend it for arnaments in building. The colours, and the courſe of the clouds and 


veins are to be examined; and the height of taſte in this way is to be ſhewn in mak 
ing a proper aſſortment of them. If thoſe kinds that ſerve the purpoſe are cheap ſo 


much the better: the Syenna, that is the moſt beautiful of them all, is not nearly ſo 


dear as porphyry, whoſe colours have Fothlog of that Hire: and the lvelineſs of tint is is 


a vaſt article 1 in this conſideration. 
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We have ſeen the arm of the ets of ets ur quality "+ SIREN over their 


chimnies | in marble of proper colours, the dragons g green, and the heat - ſheaves yel- 
low: but this is quaint and little, and"is by no means what we mean by the proper 
_ aſſortment of colours; we ſpeak in a larger way, and treat of ornaments, not devices. 

This conſideration will baniſh a great deal of expence while it diſcloſes taſte. The 
eye is intended to be ſtruck at once with a chimney- piece, a tomb, or an altar; and 


every eye ſhould be captivated by it. The ſcarcity of a marble will not produce this 


effect, for it is a value of another kind: every one is not a judge of it, but he muſt be 


blind who does not perceive the harmony and beauty teſulting from a variety of lively 


and graceful colours properly diſpoſed. 


What we have ſaid, we hope, will lead the architect to think properly upon a part 


of his profeſſion, which ſeems to have been generally paſſed over with too little atten- 
tion; and we ſhall add to theſe general obſervations a few Praktica rules. 


No. 5. P Let 
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Let thoſe marbles, in their ſeveral kinds, be preferred whoſe ground is moſt pure, 


——— whole ſpots are beſt terminated, and whoſe veins run in the moſt agreeable manner: 


oy, ſhould be light, and fantaſtically diſplayed : for a heavy variegation, or a vein run- 
ing in a ſtrait courſe, diſpleaſe : where there is to be ſculpture let the white be uſed, 
for nothing is more diſadvantageous to a piece of carving than veins of another colour. 
They throw falſe lights and create confuſion, For the lower parts, in general, no kind 
of marble is ſo well as the plain white; and the moſt beautiful of the coloured kinds 
ſhould be diſpoſed in columns and other ornaments, as freezes. and pannels; and in 
this is to be ſhewn the great art of arranging en ſo vg 1 ſhall TOTO * off 
one another. 8 | 


We would have the architect take cate alſo to ſuit his colours to the ſubject: let him 
be as laviſh of the lively tincts as he pleaſes in an elegant chimney-piece, but let him 
take care not to uſe too many of the gaudy colours on a tomb. 


We are ſenſible that in this, and many abr things, we ſhall be arraigned for run- 


ing counter to the practice of many good ſculptors and ſtatuaries; but we are not found- 
ing our rules upon what is executed, but what ſhould be ; not upon cuſtom, but 


reaſon. 


: Too much black deadens any work, and too much of the tender colours render it 
inſipid. There is a ſpirit in the black with white veins which is altogether wanting in 


the white with blue: the black and yellow has a ſolidity and richneſs of appearance; 


and there is ſomething very pompous in the yellow and purple. We are fonder of the 


a green and white than it deſerves: it ſerves excellently when uſed {paringly, but i it has a 
ſtrange deadneſs where there | is too much of it. 


A piece of beautiful PO may. ba ade to appear doubly i; FE being who 2 near 
another of a proper colour z or it may, by an ill e be n as much to 
8 | 


We Go, in 5 marble A 44 are ſet in braſs, how excellently the 3 yel- 


low agrees with, and ſets off, the ſtone : gilding agrees with moſt kinds yet better; 
and this is an additional ornament by which the fineſt compoſitions of marble may be 
entiched greatly. There are ſome kinds that will be hurt by the brightneſs of the gold 

. yellow ; but thoſe colours that will bear it, as moſt will, are decorated by an edge of | 


braſs, well gilt, beyond what would be conceived by thoſe who have not ſeen the 
effect. 
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« hard free ſtone, but the work is s very How. 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


G H. ů RK BY: 
Of dune and Granite. 


HESE have SB generally reckoned among the kinds of marble; but they al- 
together differ from it in their nature and qualities, as well as in their ſtructure 


and degree of hardneſs ; as has been ſhewn already. They alſo differ very eſſentially 
from one another in their conſtruction as well as colours: but as they are of leſs fre- 
: quent uſe than others, and agree in moſt reſpects ſo far as the architect is concerned 
in them, we hall treat of them i in the ſame chapter. 


Po RPHYR vis a . of. extreme ace its colour i is purple Nained with whith, 
and this! is commonly diſpoſed i in mall Irregular ſpots. 


We have no occaſion to ſeck farther for what porphyry we uſe than to the remains 
of antique works: the antients employed it frequently, and muſt have been at ſurpriſing 
pains and expence to cut it; but they were in the right, for ſculptures in this ſtone 


are made for an hundred ages. The remains of columns, and other ornamental works 


made in their time, furniſh us with all the porphyry we have; and they are cut to 
pieces at a great expence by braſs ſaws without teeth, as we faw marble. with iron 
ones; and with emery inſtead of fand. From the great difficulty of cutting porphyry ? 
at this time; many conjectures have been made about the manner of working it among 
the antients; ſome ſuppoſe they tempered ſteel to a hardneſs that could cut it better 
than any we can procure at preſent ; and others ſuppoſe they ſoftened the ſtone; but 


both theſe are idle opinions; : poſſibly the porphyry is now become much harder by 
long expoſure | to the a air, for we know this is common to all ſtones ; : or the antients 
might have more ſpitit to go through works of . in this as in other inſtances. 


& (31! 4 (75 3 4142 1 


There are two diſtinct kinds of oarphary mel th at 5 time, very - different 


from that of the antients: one is a red lead colour, with white, black, and green 
ſpots ; the other of a pale-fleſh colour, with the ſame black and green ſpots, and alittle 
white: the firſt is found in the iſland of Minorca, the other in Egypt, and Arabia; 

The firſt-mentioned kind might be very well worth importing if we could fall upon 


oy tolerable > method of Pg * but itt is wan du 16 . as the a antient. 


* 11 247 * 7 ; ” 


No art bs been more ſought fins hain war en ene among the nden of 


tempering their ſteel ſo as to make it work freely on porphyry: Alberti propoſes uſing 
goat's blood, and Coſmo de Medicis is ſaid to have diſtilled a water from herbs that 
had the ſame effect, on dipping the ſteel in it, Works in porphyry were executed by . 
perfons aſſiſted with the tools thus tempered: but they were not great, and they pro- 


ceeded very flowly. The power of either of theſe tempering 80 J 1 and 


the chiſſels would have taken = as good effect without them. 


The French cut porphyry with iron ſaws without teeth, and with the grit of a kind 
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common kind will cut porphyry a little, and it may be ſawn by a plain ſaw of any 


A COMPLETE BODY 
In effect, all theſe ſecrets ſignifying little or nothing. A well-tempered chiſſel of the 


metal, but lowly: this is the whole truth, and all theſe horn improvements have 
not at all mended the matter. * 


| What is called the tomb of Buecbus is the fueſt work of porphyry now remaining. 


GrAnITE| is-a ſtone. of greater hardneſs than porphyry, and of a much more ſingular 
aſpect, and greater beauty; its ground colour is a pale red, and it is variegated with 
black and white, in ſmall and. irregular ſpots. Theſe have a ſingular appearance ; the 
white in particular being fomewhat tranſparent, ſo that one ſees a little way into the 


ſtone : : this is the granite of the antients, and is what we underſtand by that name uſed 
fingly. The moor-ſtone brought from Cornwall is a black and white granite : and we 


have obſerved before that there are many of the ſtones i in the pavement of the ſtreets 
of Londen truly of tne granite kind. 


The fine granite is produced i in Egypt, and other parts of the Eaſt; it is is extremely 


hard to cut, but takes a moſt beautiful poliſh. _We have in England ſtones of other 
colours, which have the true nature, hardneſs, and conſtruction of the granite, but want 
its beauty; and in Traly and France they have quarries of what they call by that name; 

but the Italian granite is very ſoft in compariſon of the oriental, and that of Frante 
is flinty but ill- coloured. We find a variety of tints in the granite of the Eaſt, and 
in that which has been wrought and is found in the remains of antiquity, ſome of it is 
of a duſky whitifh ground, and other pieces have greeniſh ſpots inſtead of black ; but 
inall the hardneſs is the fame, and we are aſtoniſhed, as in reſpect of porphyry, at the 


works that we ſee cut in it; not conceiving how they have been done. We find the 


remains of maſſes of avaſt bulk, and columns of foot 1 in height. 


We ſee the bento of thoſe granites ih our ſtreets are paved, by the 8 
with which they reſiſt all injuries; the moor-ſtone we cut into ſteps, and other works 


of the like kind, and it is very ſtrong: : it is | PO of a beautiful poliſh, if any would 


be at the pains to work it. 


They have als quantities of this 3 in Ireland, hon ale: it; 1 with 
us it is riot put to all the uſes to which it might ſerve. 


The architect will find little uſe of the porphyry, for it is one of thoſe Gove before 
named, whoſe value lies in accidental conſiderations, not in the beauty: if it fall natu- 
rally in his way it may be uſed among others, and he may take advantage of its vaſt 


hardneſs where thefe will be great wear. 


— 


The granite way be much more useful to him. We ſee how elegant a figure it makes 
in tables when ſet in braſs : and this may ſhew what effect it would have in many 


kinds of work: columns in elegant chimney- pieces are ſometimes made of it, and no- 
thing has a more ſingular, or beautiful appearance. 
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of Buick. 


IIc, as it ſupplies che pute of 1 in our common buildings, ad] is com- 
poſed of an earthy matter hardened by art, to the reſemblance of that kind, may 


be very well conſidered as an artificial ſtone. It therefore properly follows in this 
place, and is of ſo great uſe, and ſo * ſpecies, chat! it demands and deſerves our 
conſiderate and particular notice. 


Bricks are made of xelayoy'or a loamy earth, pure, or with various mixtures: they 
are ſhaped in a mould, and after ſome drying in the ſun or air, are burnt to a hard- 
neſs. This is out manner of making bricks: the uſe of them was very antient, but 
whether they were always made in the ſame manner admits a doubt; we are not 
clear what was the uſe of ſtraw in the bricks for building in Egypt, and there is 
room to queſtion whether thoſe of many later periods were ever expoſed to the fire. 
There are remains of great brick buildings of the Romans in which the bricks 
ſeem never to have been burnt, but to have been hardened by a very long expoſure to N 
; the ſun; and this their own” accounts confirm, there being mention in ſome of their 
writers of four and five yells drying one this purpole. 


ork 


The Greeks built with bricks, a they uſed them of fx 8 hn, at leaſt 
 fizes; three being the principal, and there being as N exact half ſizes ; ; this gave a 
variety to their appearance. 23 55 


We are in general ty'd down by cuſtom to one form and one ſize, but that very idly: 
clot or nine inches in length, and about four in breadth, is our general meaſure ; but 
beyond doubt there might be other forms and other ſizes introduced very advantage- 
ouſly, Sir Henry Wotton mentions with commendation a particular form of brick 
from Daniel Barbaro, which is in ſhape triangular, of equal ſides, and each a foot long. 
The thickneſs he mentions is an inch and half, fo that his may be well enough 
called a kind of chick tiles, but that may be altered at pleaſure. There is no doubt 

but bricks of this and other regularly nh Wan ans 9 8 with een in 
_— pory of our common buildings. 


Ic bab Bess Er by ſome to ſteep bricks in water after the burning, and then 
burn them over again, in order to give them greater ſtrength ; but this may be much 


better done by a proper choice of the materials, and -a thorough kill and ſufficient 
labour i in tempering them. 


It is an obſervation of Palau, 3 * antients — their bricks of a wn Gan 
which were intended for great buildi, ings, and this was certainly right and reaſon- 
able; but he is aware of the difficulty there muſt have been in thoroughly and 
equally baking of ſuch: we are aſſured, by the very names, that the Greeks had 
bricks of "Oy palms long, that being the ſenſe of the name given to the largeſt 
fort they uſed in common' buildings. ; 
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The manner of burning is a thing very eſſential in the ſtructure of brick. It is 
commonly done in a clamp about London; but in ſome places in a kiln. Some of the 
fineſt bricks are burnt in the kilns erected for Tiles. See Plate V. 


The degree of burning makes a conſiderable difference in the condition of the bricks; 
but their principal diſtinction is from the nature of the materials with which they are 
made: theſe being not only various in themſelves, but made different in a much 
greater degree by the mixtures given tem! in the working. 


GC N 


Of the ſeveral kinds of BRIC R 6. 

Great variety of bricks have been contrived by different perſons, and made at 
different times; and long and perplexed deſeriptions have been given of the way 

of fabricating them; but at preſent they are in a manner reduced to four ſorts, 


our builders finding theſe ſufficient to anſwer every purpoſe. Theſe are place bricks, 
grey flocks, red flocks, and the fineſt red bricks, or cutting bricks. Adding to theſe 


two or three foreign kinds imported for particular purpoſes, we have before us all that 


is uſed in this way, and it would be needleſs for us to meddle with any other: our 


purpoſe being to write not for the ſatisfaction of an idle and uſeleſs curioſity, but for 


the ſervice of the practical builder, and of the genfleman who Ogg him. 


— 


As to the tals of 8 we have - already d they a are all made of earth of a 
clayey or loamy nature: the more pure the earth uſed is the harder and firmer will be 
the brick ; but then the leſs mixture there is with it, the more labour it will require 


in working. The brick-makers guide themſelves according to this rule, and. finiſh 


their work according to the ſervice for which it is deſigned. 
Grey STOCKS are made of a good earth, well wrought, and with little mixture. 


PLACE BRICKS are made of the ſame earth, or worſe ; with a mixture of dirt from 


the ſtreets; and theſe are often ſo miſerably bad they will hardly hold together. 


This is the principal difference between the two kinds of common bricks, as to their 


ſubſtance; the grey ſtocks being ſound and firm, becauſe the earth of which they are 


made is purer, and the place bricks being poor and brittle, becauſe of the mixture of 


other matter with that earth ang leſs working. 


RED sTocks and the Hens called alſo from their uſe cuTTING BRICES, 
owe their colour to the nature of the clay of which they are made ; this is always 


uſed tolerably pure, and the bricks of the better kind are called by ſome CLAY BRICKS, 


becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be made of nothing elſe. 

We 4 pretend here to enter 1 the niceties of the brick-maker's buſineſs, 
every profeſſion has its ſecrets, which are kept among thoſe who follow it ; neither is 
it our * bufincls to inſtru the reader in the making of bricks, but in the uſing them in 


build- 


web EINER 


SS; * 
. 
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ture of theſe as that of the other materials where with he is to work; and this is the ge- 


neral account of them. The grey ſtocks, he ſees, are made of a purer earth, and bet- 
ter wrought, and they are uſed in front in building, being the ſtrongeſt and hand ſomeſt 
of this kind; the place bricks are made of the clay with a mixture of dirt and other 
coarſe materials, and are more careleſsly put out of hand: they are therefore weaker and 


more brittle, and are uſed out of fight, and where little ſtreſs is laid upon them: 


the red bricks of both kinds are made of a particular earth well wrought, and little in- 


59 
building. Thus much it was needful to ſay, that he might underſtand the na- Chap. 11. 


— 


jured by mixtures, and — are uſed 1 in er work, in ornaments over windows, and in 


E 


Theſe are often cut or ground down to a perfect evenneſs, and ſet in putty inſtead 


of mortar; and on many occaſions they in this manner make a very beautiful appear- 


6 


Theſe are the three kinds of bricks 8 uſed he us in building, and their dif- 


ference is owing to this variety in the materials. The place bricks and grey ſtocks are 
made in the neighbourhood of town, wherever there is a brick-work; the two kinds 


of red bricks, depending upon a particular kind of earth, can only be made where that 


is to be had ; F they are furniſhed from ſeveral places Wigun fifteen or twenty miles of 


London. 


2. 


We have obſerved in the beginning of this chapter, that there were two or three 


other kinds of bricks to be named which are imported from other countries; and there 


is alſo one of the red or cutting brick ſort that is of our own manufacture, and for 


its excellence is very worthy to be particularly mentioned: this is the Hedgerley brick; 
it is made at a village of that name, of the famous earth called Heagerley loam, well 


known to the glaſs-makers and chemiſts. 


This loam is of a yellowiſh oolome, and very harſh to the touch, containing a great 


deal of ſand; its particular value 1s that it will bear the greateſt violence of fire with- 


out hurt: the chemiſts coat and lute their furnaces with this, and the ovens at glaſs- 


houſes are alſo repaired or lined with it, where it ſtands all the fury of their heat with- 
out damage. It is brought into London for this pur poſe, under the name of V indſor 


as the earth. 


loam, the village being near Windſor, and is ſold at a large price: the bricks made of 
this are of the fineſt red that can be imagined, they call them fire bricks, becauſe of 
their bearing the fire, and they are uſed about furnaces and ovens in the ſame way 


The a bricks that are to be named: are the Dutch and Flemiſh bricks, and dio. 


kers ; theſe are all nearly of a kind, and are often confounded together ; they are very 


| hard, and of a dirty brimſtone colour: ſome of them not much unlike our grey ſtocks, 
others yellower. The Dutch are generally the beſt baked; and the Flem/þ the yellow- 


eſt. As to the clinkers they are the moſt baked of all, and commonly are warped * 


the heat. 


Theſe are uſed on particular occaſions, the Dutch and Flemiſh for paving yards, and 


Tables, and the like, and the clinkers, which come alſo from the ſame places, in ovens. 
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G:.H A. PF... 
Of the manner of ufer Bricks. 


HE reader who has thus far acquainted himſelf with the nature and qualities of 
the ſeveral kinds of bricks, their ſeveral ſtrength, colours and beauty, will eaſily 
enter into the diſtinctions that are made in the uſe of them. As to their nature, it is 
proportioned to their ſeyeral degrees of goodneſs. The fine red-cutting bricks are twice, 


or more than twice, the price of the beſt grey ſtocks ; the red ſtocks half as dear again 


as the grey; and the place bricks, as they are a great deal worſe, ſo they are much 
cheaper than any of the others. This will be ſhewn more at large hereafter : : it is alf 
hinted here as an article of conſideration i in uſing them. 

The gtey ſtocks, ai place bricks, are employed i in OY: better and worſe kinds of 
plain work : the red ſtocks, as well as the grey, are uſed ſometimes in this buſineſs, 
and ſometimes for arches, and other more ornamental pieces: the fine red- cutting 


bricks are uſed for ruled and gaged work, and ſometimes for paving ; but the red 
ſocks are more frequently employed when a red Kind is required abu purpoſe. 


The red-cutting brick, or fine red, is the fineſt of all bricks. In ſome. places 
they are not at all acquainted with this; in others they confound it with red ſtock, 


and uſe that for it; though, where the fine red brick is to be had pure and 3 2] 


made, the difference! is five to three in the fale-price between that and the red ſtock. 


The red ſtock and the grey are frequently put in arches gauged, 10 one as well as 
the other ſet in puttey inſtead of mortar: this is an expenſive work, but it anſwers in 
beauty, for the regularity of this diſpoſition, and fineneſs of the joints, has a very 


pleaſing effect. 


The fine red brick is what; in chic ruled 264 {et i3 puttey in the fame manner 3 
and, as it is much more beautiful, is ſomewhat more coſtly. T his kind i is alſo the 
moſt beautiful of all i in cornices ruled in the ſame manner and ſet 1 in puttey. 


The grey ſtocks of an inferior kind are uſed in brickivg vf walls, 


The place bricks are uſed in paving dry, or laid in mortar, and they are put down 


fat or edgewiſe. If they are laid flat, thirty-two of them pave a yard ſquare; but if 
they be placed edgewiſe it takes twice that number. 


In the front work of walls the place bricks ſhould never be admitted, even in the 
meaneſt building. That conſideration therefore only takes place in the other kinds; and 
the fine-cutting bricks come ſo very dear this way, that few people will be brought to 
think of them; ſo that it lies in a great meaſure between the grey ſtocks and red ſtocks, 


Of theſe the grey are the moſt uſed ; and this not only becauſe they are 3 


but in moſt caſes where judgment! is preferred to fancy they will have the preference. 


We. 
6 
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We ſee many very beautiful pieces of workmanſhip in red brick; and to name Chap. 12. 

one, the front of the green-houſe in Kenſington- Gardens will be ſure to attract e e 
eye that has the leaſt curioſity: but this ſhould not tempt the judicious architect to ad- 

mit them in the front walls of the building. | 


In the firſt place, the colour is itſelf fiery and diſagreeable to the eye; it is trouble- 
ſome to look upon it; and, in ſummer, it has an appearance of heat that is very diſ- 
agreeable : for this reaſon it is moſt improper in the country, though the ofteneſt uſed 
_ from the difficulty of getting grey. 


But a farther conſideration is, that in the fronts of moſt buildings of any expence, 
there is more or leſs ſtone work : now one would wiſh that there ſhould be as much 
conformity as could be had between the general naked of the wall and theſe ſeveral or- 
naments which project from it: the nearer they are of a colour the better they always 
range together: and if we caſt our eyes upon two houſes, the one red, and the other 
grey brick, where there is a little ſtone work, we ſhall not be a moment in doubt 
' which to prefer. There is ſomething harſh in the tranſition from the red brick to ſtone, 
and itſcems altogether unnatural ; in the other, the grey ſtocks come ſo near the co- 

lour of ſtone that the changs's is lels ws and wy fort better hee. =; 


L | "For this confi alſo the grey 15045 are to be judged beſt coloured when they have 
| leaſt of the yellow caſt ; for the nearer they come to the colour of ſtone, when ay : 
are to be uſed OT W it „ the better. 


Where * is no Rene work there W is wood, and this _ painted white, 
as 18 commonly the praQtice, has a yet worſe effect with red brick than the ſtone 
work ; the tranſition is more ſudden in this than the other : but, on the other hand, 

in the mixture of grey bricks and white paint, the colour of the brick being ſoft, there 
is no o violent chan ge. 


We FI the grey ſtocks at this time 10 a great ee about 1 as many 

3 new pieces of brick work ſhe w, to the credit of the undertakers. The duke of Nor folk 

EE was ſo nice in this reſpect, that he had the bricks brought from his eſtate in that 
1 county for the building the front of his houſe in $7. James's Square; but the event 
ſhews that his grace might have been better 18 near at hand, as to 188255 with 


. hardneſs, 


The create advantage a grey. ſtock, which i is the "Ho RE" brick; can have, i is in its 
found * and pale colour: the nearer it comes to ſtone the better: ſo that the prin- 
cipal thing the brick- maker ought to have in view, for the improvement of his pro- 
feſſion, is the ſeeking for earth that will burn pale, and that will have a good body, 


and to ſee it has ſufficient working. 


The judicious archite& will always examine his heicks in this light, and will be ready 
to pay a 428 where it is deſerved by the e of the 9 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


G R 1 
Of Tits. 

ILES are very much of the nature of bricks, differing more in the ſhape than 
in the ſubſtance: they are made of an earth finer or coarſer, and are wrought 
according to their uſe and price ; more pure, or with mixtures. The common kind are 
made of a blue clay that is found every where about London, though uſually at ſome 
depth : it often lies under the common kinds of brick earth ; and, when wrought into 
form, is baked in kilns, as the bricks are in clamps: thoſe kilns in the ſhape of cones, 


or ſugar-loaves, at this-time uſed about London, are well contrived, and anſwer the 


purpoſe excellently. We have given the figure of a very complete one, and 1 parts, 
in Plates V. and VI. 


| There is ſo much conformity in the ſubſtance of bricks and tiles, that the earth that 
makes one will in many caſes ſerve for the other. The clay of which tiles are made 
may always be wrought into bricks, but only the beſt of the brick earth can be wrought 
into tiles; 1 dens thinner, they 8 88 more toughneſs in the ſubſtance. 


The propereſt clay for tiles is the tougheſt and the pureſt : wha! 3 are e any 
foreign mixtures among it they ſhould be carefully ſeparated from it: the depth at 


which it lies keeps it in general free from ſtones, but there commonly are found 
abundance of lumps of a ſubſtance looking like braſs in it: theſe are frequently in the 
ſhape of ſhells, and have a natural poliſh ; 


they moulder and fall to powder only by 
being expoſed to the air, though they will keep entire. for ages, when they are in the 
bed of clay: and what is more remarkable, they will remain whole under water ever 


to long, though the air ſoon 9 them. 


Theſe are « lows of the ſame nature with the yellow ſquare pieces in gates which 
we have mentioned before, and conſiſt of ſulphur and vitriol as they do. Such of 


them as reſemble ſhells have been moulded in real ſhells, ſome being found with the | 


ſhelly part not waſted, though they have mot likely lain there from Neoeb's flood. 
Theſe are the things of which copperas is made: they pick up great quantities upon 
the ſhores where the water has waſhed them out of the clay in the cliffs, and ſell them 
at ſome price. It is the tilemaker's intereſt to clear his clay of them as ſoon as it is 


dug; ; and it will be in many places worth while to ſave them in heaps, their price pay- 


ing the trouble of picking them out. 


Clay for tiles is to be FIR f the months of September and October, and to lie ex- 


poſed all winter: it muſt be turned in January, and may be worked up into tiles in 
February, 


All tiles are made in the manner of bricks, by tempering and beating up the clay to 
a due conſiſtence, and then faſhioning them in a mould; but more care and pains are 
required in this work than in making of bricks, for the tile-making approaches more 
to the pottery work, and the carth of which they are made is ſuch as might be em- 
ployed in potterics, and in ſome places is ſo. 


Tiles 
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Tiles being thin would be more apt to crack and break than bricks, which have Chap. 14. 
more body and ſubſtance; the clay therefore whereof they are made, muſt not only 


be in its nature more tough and firm, but it muſt be more thoroughly wrought, that it 
may have equal firmneſs in every part: and when the tile is ſhaped, if of the common 


| kind; it is to be kept flat; but if of the pan or gutter kind, it is to be bent afterwards 


upon a mould to a proper form, and this muſt be done while it is ſoft, that it may 
take and retain the impreſſion. More care is alſo required 1 in the management of the 
fire for burning them, than is needful in bricks ; 3 for if it be too ſlack they do not 
get a proper hardneſs, and if too violent they ſuffer in their ſhape and are glaz d. In 
burning bricks in the clamp the fire is lighted, and they are left to themſelves, but in 


the kiln for burning of tiles, the fire muſt be watched and mianaged with diſcretion, 


and he muſt be a truſty as well as knowing perſon to whom this care is committed, for 
alittle _ may be of vaſt miſchief and loſs to the proprietor. 


A H N p. ee 
Of the various kinds of TIEES. 


HAT has been ſaid with reſpect to bricks, is applicable to tiles alſo, with re- 


' gard to their ſeveral kinds; a great many forts have been invented and re- 
commended at different times; and have got into ufe in various places; but practice, 
which is the only judge of convenience, has in this, as in the caſe of bricks, reduced 
| theſe to a ſmaller compaſs. In the place of that great variety we hear of among the 
workmen of ſome time ago, the tiles for all forts of uſes may now be compriſed under 
ſix heads. 1. The plain tile for the covering of houſes, which is flat and thin. 
2. The plain tile for paving, which is flat alſo but thicker, and its ſize 12, 10, or 9 in- 
ches. 3. The pantile, which is alſo uſed for covering buildings, and is hollow and 
_ crooked, or bent, ſomewhat in the manner of an 8. 4. The Duteb glaz'd pantile, 
5. The Eg. glaz d "_ And 6. The gutter tile, which is made with a kind of 
wings. | 


Theſe are the kinds uſed on the exterior part of buildings, but we are not to cloſe. 
this liſt without mentioning that ſmall glaz'd flat kind which is called the Durch tile, 
and is ſometimes plain, and ſometimes decorated with figures. This is uſed about fire 
places, and is of a different ſubſtance from all the others, being tenderer and n more ea- 


wy damaged. 


CoMMON TILES are beſt when they are brad, ſoundeſt, and ſtrongeſt. There 
are not ſo many differences in theſe as in bricks, either in reſpect of body or colour, 
but according to the nature of the clay, and the degree of fire in burning, ſome 


are duſkier and ſome ruddier in colour. The duſky-colour'd are uſually the ſtrongeſt ; 
the workmen ſometimes, when they have both colours, amuſe themſelves with laying 


them ſeparately in rows, in which caſe they -_ the roof a ſtriped aſpect. But this 


is a e and idle fancy. 


TILES are made of a more ſandy earth than the common or plain tiles: 
the materials for theſe laſt muſt be abſolute clay, but for the others a kind of loam is 
uſed, 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


Book 1. uſed, though it muſt be of a tough ſubſtance, or they will not have due ſtrength and 
—— fmneſ. This loam burns to a freſher red colour than the beſt of the common tile 


clay. Theſe are made thicker and larger than the common roof tiles; and, when care 
has been taken in the choice of the earth, and the management cf the fire, they are 
very regular and beautiful. 


PANTILEs, when of the beſt kind, are made of an earth not much unlike that of 
the paving tiles, and often of the ſame : but the beſt ſort of all is a paler coloured loam 
that is leſs ſandy : they have about the ſame degree of fire given them! in the E 

and they come out nearly of the ane colour, 


GLazeD PANTILES, whether Dutch or Engliſh, get that addition in the fire, many 
kinds of earthy matter running into a glaſly ſubſtance in great heat, as is ſeen in the 


glazing of common earthen- ware; and it is a great advantage to them, preſerving them 
much longer than the common pantiles, ſo that they are 7 well worth the additional ? 
charge that attends the uſing of them. 


GuTTER TiLEs are made of the ſame earth as the common pantiles, and only 


p differ from them in ſhape: but it is adviſeable that particular care be taken in temper. 
| ing and N the earth for theſe, for none are more liable t to accidents. 


Doren TILESs for chimneys are © of a kind ſo different from all u theſe that they 
ſhould ſcarce be treated of in the ſame place. They are made of an earth much more 


approaching to the potters kind, and have the ſame fort of — not that of 
the tile-kiln 1 in the — we have deſcribed for the others. . =. 


The earth of which theſe are made is of two kinds, at leaſt of two perfectly diſtinct 


colours; ſome is white, and ſome quite black: but this makes no difference in the 
work, for the black kind becomes quite white in the burning. This will not appear ſo 


wonderful to the reader when he has been told that about Northampton, and in many 


other places, they make tobacco pipes of clay that is entirely black, but grows white 


in the fire. 


The clay of which theſe Dutch tiles are made, is very fine, ſoft, and dna : it is 


much the ſame with that whereof the apothecaries pots are made, and it is glazed in 


the ſame manner. Theſe were once in great reputation in ordinary houſes, but at 


* 


SF ARCHITECTURE: 
Of the manner of uſing TIL ES. 
H E great uſe of tiles is for the coveting of houſes ; and for this purpoſe where 


either ſervice or beauty are regarded, the plain common tile is greatly preferable 
to ) any other: but this in its beſt condition is not at t all TOY to ſlate. 


Chap. 14. 


Plain tiles; we have obſerved; are in colour eher reddiſh or duſky. In the firſt. con- 
dition they have a fiery look, and in the other they appear poor and dirty: either way 


they have a rough coarſe and heavy aſpect; and the mortar in the beſt manner of lay- 
ing them i is ſeen very plainly in irregular white j Joints and ſeams. 


We hom obſerved that red bricks look ill with tone:work, or ink wood, any 


where near them ; becauſe their colours do not mix agreeably; or ſet one another off; 
but appear as an oppoſition : the ſame is true of all kind of tiling: it muſt have no 


ſtone or painted wood near it. No tiles of whatever colour agree at all with either; 


neither do ny: look well with the brickwork of me chimnies. 


Tbe W ind; 455 look of the com 420 hank: gives that covering a vaſt Srefe 


rence. Having nothing coarſe or fiery in the appearance, it agrees perfectly well with the 


ſtone or wood-work, and with the grey brick of the chimnies. Then in the place of 


the harſh and heavy aſpect of the tiles, ſlate has a light and elegant appearance: the 
pieces are thin and lie regular, and the joints of mortar are ſo ſlender they are ſcarce | 


at all ſeen. ' This preference is ſo very great, that it entirely baniſhes the uſe of tiles 
from elegant edifices, or other buildings of expence; and when we conſider how 


vaſtly 1 more durable late! 71 as wen as handſome, we ſhall be inclined to prefer it in 
all. 90 e 


If the plain tiling be thus inferior to flate, the pantiling is much wore than that 
both in duration and aſpect. There are occaſions on which tiling is proper, and there 
are particular buildings whereupon pantiling is better than the plain method ; but what 


we have faid is delivered as general, and admits theſe exceptions : in ordinary buildings 
adjoining to houſes, and particularly in ſuch as have flat roofs, the pantiling does very 


; | well, and comes cheaper than the other kind, the tiles being a great deal larger, and 


laid with leſs trouble. The plain or common tiles have holes for pins, and are hung 


on by means of thoſe pins. The pantile has a lump i in the place of a pin, and hangs by 


that: a few of them cover a great deal of roof, and where they are not in the way 


of accidents, they will laſt a great "oe, but Sat are * looſened, injured, or 
broken. | 1 5 


The Dutch glaz'd pantiles are — than the Eg lit ud. but either are much ſu- 
 perior to the common pantile, and for moſt uſes ta the plain tile; they are dearer, but 


their bigneſs makes great amends for that, and they are very laſting... In the common 


pantiling the difference in ſize is fo great an article, that where ſeven hundred 
2nd _ 55 os. ata fix inch gauge; a are 1 0 * oper n! is a ſquare, 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


Book I. will be covered by one hundred and ſeventy pantiles. The uſe of gutter-tiles is ex- 
plained by their name, their place being in the valleys or gutters of croſs buildings, and 


when they are uſed Ny. are laid Plain, 1 any nailing, the broad end up- 


wards. 


As to the thick tiles, when they are ſound and the colour good, they are a very 
pretty paving for country ground-floors in meaner houſes, and for the offices in ſuch 
as are better. They calily gathet dirt, but they eafily waſh again, and when freſh 


_ cleaned they haye a pretty and bright appearance. In the ſame manner as Portland 
paving is made with dots of black marble, a paving. with theſe tiles, : dotted with 


black, may be done very pretty. This will have an agreeable effect i in the ball of 4 
ſmall country houſe, where a Wan aud rural look is affected, | 7 


The Dutch tiles are in a manner nogle&4d, though yd uſed to be in _— re- 


pute about chimnies. They are indeed inferior to ordinary ſtone for that purpoſe, 


becauſe of their continual falling. The joints are required to be ſmall for the ſake of 
beauty, and this makes the ſetting wenk, and the eontinual effect of the fite deſttoys 
the force of the lime, ſo that they are oſten dropping; then thei? en is en n. a 
ſmall blow cracks chem, and whet crack d they foon fall out. fy 5 gp 


This i is the Sense defect, fon ie muſt be confeſfe chat whey etifire a mey look very 
pretty. If they were made thicker, and ſome contrivance was uſed to keep them 


firmer, they might be worth bringing into faſhion again, where the ex pence of marble 
is not al owed, for there is a particular brightneſs in their glazing, und nothing, looks 


ſo clean ; nor is this the _ Ms for "EV refleR he heat mach wor than 


ſtone, 


In this caſe all the 8 rg "ako hope, 1 Is . and would: be 
better ſpared ; they are ill done, and the plain white are much cleaner in the look 
and prettier if any thing were done by way of colour, it thould be  throw- 


ir g on a little blueiſh uy to imitate the veining of marble: 


In the preceding 3 we gave 1 our fifth plate the hs and ſection of a conical 
tilenlilꝛ, of the moſt uſeful and advantageous ſtructure; we ſhall in this lay before 
the reader in out fixth plate the ſeveral parts of that uſeful fabrick ſeparated, to ſhew 
its inner ſtructure. The whole therefore being now before the eye, we ſhall give an 
account of its ſeveral uſes, and the manner of burning e as well as tiles of various 


kinds in it; and add the references of explanation for both. 


The kiln of the Hihenfiths here repreſented burns a very large quantity together, 
to the great advantage of the proprietor, whoſe bafineſs is to ſell them in great quan- 
tities. The profits of this branch of buſineſs are ſo great, that wherever there is pro- 


per earth, and a ſufficient demand, it is extremely worth any perſon's while to fall in- 
to it; but beſide this we propoſe another uſe in our plan and ſections of the kiln, which 


is that the whole being explained i in ſuch a manner that a good workman may eaſily 
bring it into execution, any gentleman who has a large edifice to ere, or his ſur- 


veyor for him, may give directions for the ſetting up one of a ſinalſer kae, in which 


to burn all the needfal brick and els of I Euer ry the fabrick. 


The quantity this kiln hand at once is, of tiles 5 clodiag the 0 kinds of 
plain tiles, pantiles, and paving tiles, thirty-four thouſand, This being known it will 
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o ARE R B, 65 
be eaſy to conſtruct a kiln of the ſame fabrick, and of s any bigneks proportioned to the Chap. 15. 


quantity of tiles of the ſeveral kinds that will be- wanted for the . — 
\ IAN Iva d v N * 1 L 17 8 45 


We bens befors obe that bricks may be \ very finely, ind perl burnt in it; 
and it is moſt worth while to uſed for che baſt kinds. In the ſeveral kilns of this 
make about London they uſually burn a large quantity of the red ſtocks and other va- 
luable ſorts; therefore the fame NY be done by ſuch as ſhall ſet hs a 43 75 one for 
their own uſe in the country. 99308109 170: 21,9 , 


If it 1 that in preparing * any * — ite ki little &ccall on fol tiles, 
ſlate being intended fas, che covering, in that caſe a great part of the expence may 
be faved, and yet the kiln anſwer the purpoſe for bricks in the moſt perfect man- 
ner. The lower part for this uſe, of burning brieks alone, ſhould be juſt the ſame 


as in our plan and ſections, but all the cone, or great building, above may be ſpared; 
the kiln being covered over with a light ſhed, and the ſmoak let out at the ſides. 
Bricks burnt in this way will be much better in p proportion to the materials than thoſe 
done in clamps as we ſee them about Landon : & el at _y heaps of bricks, ſo pil d | 
* as to leave room for the * between them. 
ani e The B52) 
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Cy C. C The three arches of the beer 2 

D. A Lene of che conic building, 

E. A beten of the kiln, 
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68 A COMPLETE BODY 
Book I. 


PAT E VI. Shews the plan of the kiln, and its ſeveral farts. ' IS 
FIGURE rt. ; 
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A. The plan. 
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HR | B. B. B. B. The four entrances. 
5 0. The wall of the kiln, . : 
D.A pay'd foor beautifully conſtrudted, on which the tes are e laid to wa: f 1 


„ . The way down to the fire-place, 


0 F. A part of the pav d floor, drawn on a larger ſtale. The hexagons in this 
1 - 49>; figure are the bricks, and the ſquares are flues or openings. 


1 5 1 FIGURE 4 
THOR G. A ſection of the kiln. 
1 i ! TT” | . The three e 
i 1. The aſh-pits, 
| 1 . 5 K. The pavement, or floor. 


0 | 1 The ſeveral flues which run from the arches to the floor, and there end in 
| the * holes. 


M. The doors of entrance. 
1 4 . FIGURE 5 
N. A ſeclon of part of the building, 
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_ 1 >. The front of the kiln under ground, Ro > Arad 


The bricks of which the floor we have repreſented is compoſed, are made for 
this purpoſe : they are oblong hexagons ; their length is eight inches and a half, 
and their breadth four and a half; by their ſize and figures they nc. form the 
pavement, which is a beautiful moſaic, and the holes. 


They might be uſed for paving halls in country boufes; and the ſquare holes 
ſelec: being in this caſe filled up with a dark-egloured- glaz'd brooks would have & very 
„ 5 pretty effect. 


| Nothing can be more artificially conſtructed than the lower part of this build- 
ru ing, for conveying the heat regularly through the great quantity of tiles burnt/at one 
1 5 time. The large cone of brick-work raiſed over it ſerves to receive the 12 body of 
j ſmoak continually riſing, and to keep the heat together, 
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OF ARCHITECTURE, 


ü 


. Of TuERR in general. 


FTER ſtone, and brick which is made in imitation of ſtone, and ſerves in its 
place, as tiles do in that of Nate, we naturally come to the conſideration of tim- 
ber, the ſecond effential in building: in many countries indeed it is the firſt, and in 


60 


Chap. 16. 
r e 


ſome degree has a title to that diſtinction in nature, becauſe a houſe may be built with- 


out ſtone or brick, though bann of thoſe without the aſſiſtance of timber. 


Of * there are a great vaticty of kinds, all which have at one time or other, 
and one where or other, been employed in building or ornamenting of houſes : but in 
this article the preſent practice has retrenched the variety more than in brick: for of 
all thoſe kinds of timber; two in a manner do the whole buſineſs of the architect: 


| theſe are oak and fir. They are very excellent ſpecies without doubt; and take them 
all in all, are much ſuperior to any other kinds: but as we are not altogether to com- 
mend the reduction of the feveral ſorts of brick, much leſs are we to allow as proper 


or conventent this baniſhing all except two kinds of timber. 


4 


There are walls now ſtanding, i in ſome places, of what were called great bricks, 


each twelve inches long, fix broad, and three thick, which ſhew that ſuch may be 


made ſound arid will be found ſerviceable ; and, in the fame manner, we ſee about old 


houſes, various kinds of timber which have laſted excellently for a vaſt length of time, 


and V well deſerve to be continued in uſe ; of this we ſhall ipagk more largely when 
we e come to enter on the diſtinct kinds. 


Nature n to ) have deflined the two ee e. now als for the dame to which 


we employ them, and to have pointed out their particular utility in their growth; the 
fir, which is tall and upright, being fit to bear any thing perpendicularly; and the 


oak, which ſpreads its great arms every way, being qualified for ſupporting weights 
in any direction. We ſhall not pretend to give the preference againſt the oak for 
ſtrength to any other timber; but if ſome other kinds may be uſed as well, there will 


be convenience in the chuſing them on particular occaſions, and the boilder ought to Log 


ING with them. 


There are many rules laid down leading the felling, management, and 3 
of timber, and they are repeated through all the works of thoſe who have written on 


theſe ſubjects. The Engliſh reader will ſmile to hear that they are all extracted from 
the Roman oracle Vitruvius: but when he ſees how little the moderns have been able 


do add, he will alſo be Pn to find thoſe rules confirmed by the experience of ſo 
many centuries, | 


Timber that is felled in winter will be n than ſuch as has been cut * fal- 
ler of ſap, as it is in the leaf and fruit ſeaſon. This is a rule inviolably followed by 
all who have any regard to their intereſt or credit. A ſecond caution given by that au- 
thor is, that it be felled in the decreaſe of the moon: this has been laughed at, and 

12 6. T 0 8 ſuppoſed 
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70 | A COMPLETE BODY 


Book I. ſuppoſed an imaginary advantage, but the conſiderate builder, who recollects the effect 
te different times of the moon have upon ſhell-fiſh, and even upon our own bodies, 
when ſubject to diſeaſes, will not reject the advice; for he will find it is not impoſſible 

the ſap of trees may be influenced by the ſame means: he will find the concurrent 
teſtimony of many to eſtabliſh the opinion, that timber is ſounder and leſs ſubject to 

worms when felled in that time of the moon; and he will not be influenced againſt! it 

by the laugh of contempt with which ſuch an opinion is treated by ſome who pretend 

to wiſdom, or the flat denial of others who confeſs i ignorance. He will judge thus: 

There may be good in following the practice; there can be no harm; and therefore 

when I am to depend upon my timber I will obſerve it. | I 


After the timber is felled it ſhould be laid up in a dry airy place, where the ſun 

does not come; and piled in ſuch a manner that lying hollow the wind and air will 

_ paſs freely among it, but where it may be ſafe from the rain. It ſhould not be drawn 

to this place in the early time of the morning, when the ground is wet with dew, but 

when all is dry; and if i it be daubed over with cow-dung, that will contribute to Its 
1 more equally. 


As to the working of it, it is beſt done when it is moderately freſh. IF it be to 
wet it works eaſier, but will be more ſubject to decay : and if it be too dry, it cuts with 
more difficulty than need be. g 


Theſe are the general heads laid down by Vitruvius, with 1 to the felling, 


ſeaſoning, and working of timber in general; to which he adds, that it is not per- 
n fectly fit for the ſmaller Works till three youre after the felling. 


Aﬀter giving this general ies of the nature of timber PER building, we ſhall p pro- 
ceed to an examination of the two principal kinds in a particular manner, and after- 
wards take a view of the ſeveral others: which, although neglected at preſent, may 
be found N on a many occaſions, to be brought i into uſe 1 in building. 


CHAP. 


GF ARCHITECTURE. 


„„ 
Of O ax. The felling, ſeaſonin 5 and cboice of its timber. 


S the oak is the ſtandard and great article of timber in building, we ſhall cau- 
tion the architect to have the greateſt regard to every thing which concerns it; 
and for that purpoſe ſhall begin with the tree in its growth, and as it ſtands : for it 


will be beſt that in great undertakings, and where there is time for preparation, that 


he mark 0 out . trees as thiey are growing which ſhall ſervefor his timber. 


/ 


As to the time of the oak's growth, perfection, and decay, the vulgar computation 


of an hundred years for each article is not much amiſs. We have dates of ſeveral 


- plantations by which we know this tree will continue encreaſing i in bulk for eighty 


or ninety years: we have ſome very ſound that have been planted an hundred and 


| ſixty ; and the remains of ſome yet alive in part, or not quite decayed, which are 


more than two hundred and forty. This is known to a certainty, and it goes. a L great - 


way toward confirming the common opinion. 


Aber adviſes that all the ok for a building be cut in the FIR foreſt. This has 
been looked upon as an idle nicety by ſome, who are more ready to cenſure than to 


judge; but there is foundation for it in reaſon and the nature of things. Oak grows 


flow in clayey ground, but the timber is better than in any other; therefore oak of the 
| fame age and ſize, growing on different ſoils, is not of equal ſtrength. It is for this 
reaſon beſt that it ſhould be all from 0 one ſoil ; and this is moſt like to be the caſe when . 


all comes from one foreſt, 


PS we phat has. 1 architect chuſe his own timber while growing, we ſhall ad- 


viſe him to fix only upon ſuch trees as appear healthy and vigorous : but as nothing is 
more deceitful than a tree while it ſtands, we ſhall here add a few cautions. Let him 


examine the trunk with a ſtrict eye to ſee that all look even; if there be a ſwelling vein 
riſing above the level of the wood, and covered by the bark, it is a mark of decay: 
if a branch at the head be dead it is more ſuſpicious: and in this caſe he ſhould 


open the earth at the root, and ſee the condition of that: if it appear quite ſound, 


probably the decay of a branch is an accident ; but 1 it bak in a ſtate of decay, the tim- 
ber is to be ſuſpected. 


The beſt age of the oak for ſervice, is juſt, or as near as can be, at the time of its ar- 
riving at its full growth. While it is encreaſing, it will pay for the ſtanding on the 
ground; and experiments have proved that the timber of all trees is ſoundeſt and firm- 


eſt at the time of their attaining their full bigneſs : at beſt it is uſeleſs to let them ſtand 


longer; and as all trees are liable to accidents, they are moſt eaſily injured by them 


after this time. 


In felling the oak the branches which may hurt the trunk in its fall are to be firſt | 


cut off, and then it is'to be cut down as near to the ground as 2 for this adds 
length to the main timber, 
3 5 When 
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Book I. When the tree is down it is to be bark d; and being trim'd of the branches it is to 
— be ſeaſoned, 


We have given Vitruviuss way, which is by leaving it thoroughly open to the air, 
but defended from ſun and rain: in this practice the work is left to time, and as the 
wood dries gradually and equally, it is a very good method. 


Another way is to bury it ſome time under ground in a dry ſoil : this is called 
ground ſeaſoning, | 


A third way is what we call water ſeaſoning, which we learned from the Venetians. 
they fink their oak two or three years under water before they uſe it ; and no method 
better prevents the ſplitting. The Venetians do this with whole trunks of oak, and 
allow ſuch a length of time; we frequently practiſe it on oak ſawn into planks, allowing : 
only a fortnight « or three weeks ſoaking, 


It is found that ſplit pieces of timber are not ſo apt to crack as the entire ones; and 
even that which is only ſquared eſcapes better than ſuch as is left round. This ſplitting 
in trees begins in the inner part, and widens outward ; the workmen call it ſplitting 
from the heart : they find that boring the timber, when it is for poſts or columns, pre- 
vents this better than any other practice; but after all the care it is ſo liable to crack 
when thus uſed entire, that they prefer columns made of pieces glew'd together. In 
general oak is moſt ſubject to ſplit when it is in Its natural ſtate, and 1 is kk liable to 
this a as it is more and more 7 : 


"We have cautioned the builder in what manner to chuſe his trees ſtanding; we ans 
next to ſuppoſe. him a purchaſer of the timber as he finds it. In this caſe, to know 
its ſtrength and value let him examine its weight and grain, In order to judge from 

the weight he muſt have ſome knowledge of its condition as to dryneſs, but that an 
expericnced — will 4iſtinguiſh eaſily ; and ae tak equal in two nn of tim 

oak is beſt which 3 the ceopeſt $a” math een grain. There are lms condemn d 
pieces which for ſtrength exceed all others: theſe are principally the trunks of oaks 
that grow, upon barren commons; LAY for 5 and other coarſe occaſions, where a. 


ä 


Oak under its e is to be choſen for purpoſes of ſtrength rather. than ſuch 
as has ſtood beyond its time of full growth, for it is tougher while it is acquiring its ſize 
than afterwards, Old oak timber is. lighter than ſuch as has. been cut at a ſomewhat 
earlier time, and it is more brittle, Which is. the. firſt. approach toward decay. The 

weight and toughneſs. are therefore. articles of vaſt: conſideration 1 in the choice of this 
timber. 4 | 


OF ARCHITECTURE 


G HA Þ XVI. 


Of Fig, Js growth, nature, and qualities. 


f HE fir is a tree much quicker in its growth than the oak, and ſooner comes 
to decay. The haſty growing trees in general are the ſhorteſt liv'd : there re- 


| quires time to the formation of a ſound and firm wood ; but when form'd we ſee that, 
whether conſidered in the living tree, or in the duration i in e it very well anſwers 


in valuc to ny time 1 for its prodution | 


I be fir is 891 a native 5 this country as he nk; 10 that the builder ſeldom has 
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an opportunity of chuſing the trees as they ſtand; we ſhall therefore confine our ob- 


ſervations on this head to the timber as we ſee it imported: but it may not be amiſs 


to obſerve here that the fir, although not a native of England, will thrive here very 


well; that it has been planted i in may places, and grows to a great height and excel- 
lence: and that it is exceedingly worth while to raiſe it for uſe in our own country. 


The climate whence we import this timber is very little different from our own; it 
there grows on the moſt bleak and barren mountains, and we have bills enough of this 


kind at preſent that produce very little to the owner: we find the tree will thrive with 


us, and we know the demand for its timber is great and is certain 'T what therefore can 
be more edviſcable than to try the ſucceſs of pon: .. 


"An to the t time of felling firs, it does not at preſent concern us ; nor is there any 
occifion for ſuch tare in the ſeaſoning, for it is not of the nature of the oak to ſpoil | 
for want of this method of preſerving ; nor is it intended for ſuch purpoſes of ſtrength 
that ſo much caution is neceſſary. The juice of the oak is watery, and that of the fir 


is reſinous; this makes a great difference in their nature and qualities: the juices of 


the fir preſerving the timber, while thoſe of the oak are more ſubject to V in in it, , and 


produce worms and rottenneſs. 


It is to this reſinous nature in the juice that the fir owes its great duration, for 


otherwiſh it is ſo light a wood, that it would ſoon periſh : we ſee thoſe of the ſame or 
like texture of our own growth doe juices are watery, laſt a very little time, while 
this 1 is of great continuance, 
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The fir is ready for ale in a much ſhottet titre than the oak after felling, and whe- 
ther laid upon the ground, or floated on the water, it keeps ſtrong and fit for ſer- 
vice, If it have leſs ſtrength than the oak, it is alſo cheaper, .and requires leſs care 

and leſs trouble in preparing, and works with incomparably greater eaſe : and if it 


be not employed for fo great and eſſential purpoſes, it anſwers more, and at leſs 


| — 
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F XIX. 


07 the zfes of Oak and Fir in Buildings, 


o tree affords materials ſor ſo many purpoſes as the oak, but we have to do with 
thoſe only which concern the builder. The crooked pieces are ſerviceable for 
coarſe and ſtrong work, and the ſmalleſt fragments will be of ſome price for rails, 


laths, and even down to the pegs for tyling : ſo that as there is no timber ſo valuable as 
the oak for large and important ſervices, there is not the leaſt piece of it while ſound, 


but is of ſome uſe and anſwers ſome purpole to the builder. The oak is therefore, 


| of all kinds of timber, the moſt univerſal ; and it exceeds all others 1 in ſtrength, ſolidity, 
and ſoundneſs, and conſequently i in duration, 


No wood whitſoeter ſupports uch weights ; none bears the injuries of weather 
like i it; and even fire affects it much more —_— than other timber. 


Oak is the timber which the builder ſhould always uſe for the fubſtantial parts, ind 


where moſt ſtreſs is laid. Where it happens that a part of the work is to be ſubject 


to the injuries of water in the worſt way of all, that is, ſometimes wet and ſometimes 


dry, there is no timber that endures this trial like the oak, nor in articles of 1 importance 
1s there any other that can be truſted 1 in ſuch circumſtances. 


We have obſerved that for I polls rough poſts of oak will ſerve ; but for 
the general uſe in good and elegant buildings, the ſtraiteſt, fineſt, and eveneſt pieces of 


this timber are to be always choſen. The timber of roofs and joiſts of floors are in a 
manner everlaſtmmg when made of good oak; and no wood is equal to it in door-caſes 


and for window-frames. When properly employed in framing or building, it holds for 


ſuch a time as few would imagine. We ſec inſtances of this in mahy of the old fram'd 
houſes; in which the knowledge of geometry has enabled the buildery to give them 2 


e ftrength with a moderate quantity of materials. 


Beams ſhould always be of oak where great ſtrength is expotied or 3 The 


flooring of barns ſhould be with two inch oak plank, for the moſt perfect ſtrength 
and ſervice: it is a cuſtom with many to lay them with two inch deals, and oak joiſts, 


but they are not comparable: and the excellence of the oak for weather-boarding i is 
che fame. p 


For ſtairs it is greatly preferable to any other wood; and i it has the ſame preference 


in poſts, joiſts, and girders, and in general whereſoever ſtrength 1s required under oy 


form. 


Fix, although of very inferior quality to oak, is yet a very univerfal timber in build- 
ing; and as it is cheap, and works eaſy, ſince the uſe of paint has become ſo frequent, it 
has in a manner ſuperſeded all other kinds. Wainſcoting was at one time done with _ 
oak, and doors were made of cedar; other ornamental parts alſo were of wood of different 
kinds: but it 18 all one what is the wood when it is covered with paint, ſo that deal be- 


| ing 
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ing chan and working eaſy, has taken the place of all the others in general in this Chap. 20. 


reſpect; and 1s on many occaſions uſed where indeed oak would do better. 


There are few of the purpoſes before-named, FIR which we have ſo much com- 
mended oak, but deal is in ordinary buildings made to anſwer in its place, Roofs are 
framed with fir, and door-caſes are made of it; it ſerves for the purpoſe of weather- 
boarding rough and feather-edg'd ; and doors, dreſſers, and other ornamental and uſe- 
ful parts in a houſe are wrought in it: the oak would in moſt of theſe caſes very well 
pay the difference of price ys its laſting ; and for others elm is preferable. 


The carvers uſed to have oak for their material; but at preſent we are got into a 
lighter way of working, and deal anſwers the purpoſe. We admire thoſe pieces of 
antient carving in which the chiſſel has been ſo boldly and ſo happily employed, but 
thoſe who admire do not attempt to imitate them. Deal would not well have ſupported 
the tender work in uſe at that time, but it very well anſwers for that which is faſhion- 

able at preſent ; and as we now paint or gild all cary'd work, one Kind of wood does 
as well 1 in it as another. | 


In this ſhort view of ihe ale of the fir, we ſee that it is become almoſt the uni- 
verſal timber: it often ſupplies the place of all other kinds. Where its ſtrength is not 
| ſufficient oak is called in, and we look no farther : in other parts of the fabrick all 
that we {eel is deal, and we find it anſwers very well on the NGF of thoſe OCCa- 5 
dns. Fa 


6 h ü r M 
07 ſeveral kinds of Timber aworthy to be uſed in Fuilding. 


USTOM has received the two kinds of timber, oak and fir, in the place of all 

others ; but there is no reaſon that cuſtom ſhould, in this caſe, be a law to 
thoſe whoſe convenience it may ſuit rather to uſe different kinds. In and about London, 
they may be preferred, not only on account of their excellence, but becauſe they are 
always ready for the purchaſer, who would not know where to procure the other 
kinds if he approved them; but in the country the farmer may often want to build 
his barn, or repair his houſe, and the gentleman to raiſe his whole fabrick, with the 
timber from his own land, though little oak, and no fir, grow there. It would be 
| hard if, out of a variety of kinds he has at hand, none would ſerve, and that he muſt 
purchaſe : but we ſhall ſhew him that he is not under any ſuch neceſſity, by point- 
ing out the ſtrength, ſervice, and uſes, of the other kinds which are of Engliſb growth. 


The architect in general wall 1 well alſo to take this addition to his materials into his 
conſideration: for he will find it advantageous on many occaſions to break in upon the 
preſent practice by reviving the old; and to uſe ſeveral of the other ſpecies of timber 
which our woods and plantations afford, in the place ſometimes of the oak, and oſten 
o the fir, em that variety of purpoſes which they a are made to ſerve. 


We are not about to prefer any timber to oak in ſtrength, for that were ridicu- 
lous ; but the oak | is of flow growth, and it nur be uſeful to ſupply its place on 
many 


own my — 
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Book I. many occaſions with wood that comes more ſpeedily to perfection. Its duration is often 

S—— wanted where its great ſtrength might be diſpenſed with; and on this occaſion it may 
be proper to uſe in its ſtead ſome other wood, if ſuch as is anſwerable may be found, as 
we ſhall ſhew that it may, at home: ſtrength generally implies weight, and where we 
want only the duration of oak, and can find a lighter wood that poſſeſſes that quality 
in the ſame degree, it will be prudent not to load the building where there 1 is not a 
e 


Where people do not chuſe the price of oak they frequently have · recourſe to fit, 
but if there were other ſpecies in readineſs they would not al ways ſingle out that kind. 
for there are many that excel it in different particulers, which make them fitter for 

certain 8 l 


At preſent we ban no medium between the oak and the fir, whoſe ſeveral ſtrengths 
are ſo exceedingly different that there may be many degrees between them: there are 
all theſe degrees in nature, and our own plantation ſapply a variety of kinds of timber 
that anſwer to them 3 we are therefore valtly to blame my we do not take 1 in their 

aſliſtance. 


Although it might appear from our uſing only two kinds of wood in building 
that there was little variety in the nature of thoſe occaſions on which it is required, 
yet there is in reality a great deal. Every purpoſe for which timber is demanded re- 
| quires ſome particular quality in it, and theſe purpoſes are the more or leſs perfectly 
anſwered, as one or other of our two kinds have thoſe qualities in more or leſs per- 
fection: but though theſe two cannot be ſuited ſo well as might be wiſhed to all uſes _ 
and occaſions, ſome one or more among that variety of kinds nature affords us at home 
are perfectly ſuited to each of them; and it would be every way advantageous that they 
ſhould be uſed accordingly. We do not attempt ſo idle a thing as the ſetting aſide the 
uſe of either of theſe kinds ſo generally employed; on the contrary, we are ſenſible 
they excel any other two that could be named: but what we would adviſe 1s their 
taking in other ſpecies occaſionally to their aſſiſtance. We would leave them the 
preference | in many, nay in moſt things for which they are uſed at preſent ; but as | 
nature offers many others by which ſome of thoſe many purpoſes would be better 
anſwered, we would propoſe the uſing ſuch on thoſe occaſions. 


That the buil ler who has inclination to take into the ſervice of his profeſſion theſe 

ſeveral farther aſſiſtances offered by nature in the variety of the Engliſb timber, may ſee 
at one view what is within his command, and what are the kinds beſt ſuited to-particular 

t ſervices, we ſhall add a table of the principal ſpecies, with their propagation, nature, 
and qualities. 
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A TABLE of u/eful Timer Trees, the growth of ENGLAND. 
LM thrives on a loamy ſoil, is raiſed by layers, and is of tolerably quick growth: 
the timber is ſtrong and ſound, but of a rough grain: it will ſerve for many 
coarſe purpoſes, and very durable. It is fit for beams, poſts, and water- pipes, but it 
muſt be always wet or always dry, for it does not bear changes in this reſpeck: 
dreſſers, and other neceſſary things about a houſe, are better made of elm than any other 
wood. 


Ask grows beſt in a light rich mould, and is raiſed "oa ſeed: it is of very qbick 


growth, and the timber is tough, ont, and durable, if kept * no wood 1 is fitter 
— many PREY of frength, 


C hap, 21 


Br EC grows beſt ! in a dry warm ſoil; and is raiſed: from ſeed. It grows ade. ö 
rately quick, and its timber is ſound, firm, and has a finer even grain: it is leſs liable 


to ſplit than any wood whatever. 


PoPLAR is of ſeveral kinds : j the white, the black, and FE aw ate all very 


quick growers, and love damp ſoils. The timber is light but not ſtrong : it has how- 


eyer many good qualities: none requires ſo little ſeaſoning, for none ſtarts ſo little: it 


is of a fine white colour and beautiful grain, and is therefore fit for many purpoſes in the 
inner part of buildings. The timber of the black is ſome what firmer than the white, 


and the aſpen than either; ; but they are all of this kind. . 


| SYCAMORE thrives in a light moiſt earth, and] is raiſed from ſeeds. It grows quick, 


and the timber is white and of a very beautiful grain. It reſembles that of the poplar, 
but has more ſtrength. There are old houſes in the country floored with ſycamore, 
and wainſcotted with poplar : the wainſcot never has been painted, but retains a good 


colour, and floors ſtand ee and are ary n 


The LIux tree grows beſt in a rich loamy earth, and i is raiſed by layers : it is mode- 
rately quick in its growth, and the timber is white and has a very even grain, but it is 
liable to ſplit; it may however be ſerviceable for many kinds of inſide work, and par- 


ticularly is excellent for carving: much ſuperior to deal and to molt other woods. 


Warren Grounds beſt in a ſandy loam, and is raiſed * ck the nut: it grows 
ſlowly, but the value of its timber is very great. The fine veined pieces are to be re- 


ſerved for cabinet makers, becauſe of the price they bear, but the reſt is of great value 


in building. The French uſe wallnut as we do oak, and it anſwers very well; for it 


is firm, ſound, ſtrong to bear weights, and very durable, 1 


Cuksuv- loves a dry. warm ſoil, but is not very ſpeedy in its growth. It is 
raiſed by ſowing the fr uit, and the timber i is very ſound, ſtrong 5 durable. It was 
Neo. 7. X ' at 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
* 
| 
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Book I. at one time uſed i in the ſubſtantial part of buildings, and in old houſes 1 it is often mĩiſ- 
LV (ken for oak, even by good workmen, it fo greatly reſembles it in colour, and ſub- 
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ſtance, and in its qualities. It does not bear to be wet and dry at times; but entirely 


wet or entirely dry, it will laſt without end. It may ſupply the place of oak on moſt 
decaſions. | 


SERVICE does beſt on a tough firm loam: it is raiſed from ſeed, and grows quick: 


the timber is firm and beautifully veined. It would anſwer excellently for doors, and 
other ornamental purpoſcs. 


 QU1cKBEAM grows beſt in a light dry loam, is raiſed from ſeeds, and the timber 


is ſtrong though light. It is a quick grower, and ſhould be felled at about five and 
twenty years, at which time the wood will be fit for many purpoſes 1 in the inſide work 


in buildings, cutting anc ho and wal a fine grain, 


HoRNBEAM grows beſt on a poor ſoil, and is raiſed from layers: the growth is flow, : 
but the timber is very ſound, firm and hard: it has a coarſe grain but great ſtrength: 
and may be uſed in the coarſer parts 4 buildings. 


Map LE hilves beſt in a rich vhs foil, and is raiſed from layers : it grows tole- 
rably quick, and with proper management will make a handſome tree. The timber is 


ſound, firm, ſtrong, and very beautiful: its grain is exceedingly cloſe, and it is often 


beautifully veined. It would anſwer excellently for the fineſt of the inſide work in 


buildiogs, and would be ſerviceable on many of the more ſubſtantial occaſions. 


Curkkr TREE grows beſt in a rk loam, and N raiſed by layers: its bet is to- 


lerably quick and, when not ſpoiled in ſhape by the tricks of nurſerymen, it makes 


a large tree : the timber is very firm and very beautiful, and may be uſed both in the 


inſide and outſide work of buildings with great advantage : : it is equal to almoſt any 


timber except the oak, in ſtrength and durability ; and, when managed in the way of 


mahogony, has a handſome appearance. It is idle to attempt, as ſome do, to paſs 
it for mahogony ; but every one will allow it to be a beautiful wood ; and it bears 
wwe as ITO as 5 


PraR TREE. The wild, or hedpe pear tree, riſes to the beſt timber. It is raiſed 
from layers, and will live in any foil. It grows moderately quick, and its timber is 
ſtrong and fine; it is of a cloſe and delicate grain, and beautiful colour: its ſtrength 
' recommends it, on many occaſions, to ſopply the place of oak; its firmneſs and beauty 

alſo plead greatly for admitting it into the more delicate parts: no wood cuts better into 


boards, nor does any ſuit more excellently for ornaments by carving. 


ALDER grows any where near water, and is raiſed from layers. or by ſticking pieces 


in the ground. It may be trained up to a good thickneſs, and bears ſtanding continually 
in water as well as any wood whatſoever. Some have written that, being put in water, 
it hardens by degrees into a ſtone: but that is falſe. It continues firm and good for a 


vaſt while, and chat i is a ſufficient recommendation, 


”» 


.SaLLow grows beſt in a loamy dump foil, or is raiſed by layers. It grows 1 very. 


quick, and with care may be trained to a good ſiz d tree, The timber is 8 tough. 


7 | | and 
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and ſtrong; and is ſurpriſingly laſting. It muſt be uſed only where i: can ſtand dry; ; Chap. 22. 


but in that caſe it is as durable as oak. 


Vr w grows beſt on barren hills, No might be planted to great advantage in many 
waſte grounds. It is raiſed from the berry, and though it grows flow, makes amends 
in the quality of the timber, which is extremely tough and ſtrong, and of a beautiful 
grain and fine colour. The more irregular pieces might be uſed in the coarſer works, 

and the beautiful planks of it would be worthy to be introduced into the fineſt of 
the ornamental parts of the moſt elegant building, where it would be as laſting as 
beautiful. ; 


We 17 nothing of the former woods, their qualities being ſufficiently known ; ; 
but have enumerated theſe to give the builder a view of what a variety of uſeful ma- 
"terials he leaves neglected. We do not take upon us to dictate in what kind of 
' ſervice each ſhould be employed. We have named their qualities, by which it will 
be ſeen for what they are fit; and we leave the * to "uh own Judgment and 
diſeretion. 


8 n A r. nn 


Of Line. 


E have taken a view of the two great ſpecies of materials uſed in building, 
i ſtone and timber: we have conſidered their qualities, and laid down their na- 
ture in their ſeparate ſtate, and ſhall now proceed towards their ufe in erecting edi- 
fices, by entering upon the nature. of thoſe * which connec, cement, and faſten 
them togothar, 


With reſpect to tone, this office. is ſupplied by martat 4 in timber it is afliſied by 
nails and other implements of metal. We treated firſt in order of ſtones, and ſhall 
therefore firſt enter upon the nature of the matter which connects them; this being 


mortar, 'its principal ingroments : are lime and ſand, and theſe we © ſhall conſider 1 in two 
diſtinct chapters, OTE | 


Lime is made of a great many different materials, and accordin g to their qualities 
and nature it is better or worſe, ſtranger or weaker. It may be made of ſtone, of 
chalk, or of ſhells ; but this is a general rule, that the harder the ſtone the better the 


lime: therefore that which is made of rock is beſt, that of chalk e ere and that u. © 
ſhells worſt. 


Some have 3 to deſcribe the mains as pits it; were a diſtinct f pecies of ks 
but that is idle. Every ſtone that will ferment with an acid, ſuch as aqua fortis, will 
make good lime ; and the more ſound and ſolid it be the better. 


In England. our beſt ſtones for this op are bluiſh or  codifh, In 2 3 3 


is plentiful and cheap, they burn that into lime; and many other kinds are uſed in dif- 
ferent places, | 
We 


— —— ——— — 
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We have obſerved already, that the nicety of burning lime from the ſame ſtone that 


= js uſed in the building need not be obſerved ; but many have with reaſon taken no- 


tice that it is a great damage to the Engliſb buildings that the MENS are ſo careleſs 


in the matter of which it is made. 


We adviſe the builder therefore who is to undertake any conſiderable ſtructure, to look 
carefully to the working of his lime. Let him ſee that it be burnt from a ſound, firm, 
and weighty ſtone, and ſuch as upon the dropping a little aqua fortis on it ſends up a 
large quantity of bubbles. Let him take care that it be uniform in its ſtructure, at leaft 
that there be no lumps of different matter among it, which 1s often the caſe; if there 


be, let him try whether they ferment with the acid, and if they do not, let them "Oy 
reject ſuch pieces. 


Lime ſtone is beſt when broken from large rocks or beds, which lie in the ſides of 


hills; and the lime will be ſtrongeſt which is made from ſuch ſtone as is newly taken 


up, not ſuch as has been expoſed firſt ſome time to the air. Lime-ſtone alters exceed- 


ingly on lying above the en and it loſes that very matter which gives it firmneſs i in 
the lime. 


It is for this reaſon that ſtones to make lime are always better dug than picked up 


on the ſurface, as Palladio juſtly obſerves; and, for the ſame cauſe, ſuch as have ſome 


moiſture while in the pit; for thoſe which are utterly dry, are, in a manner, in the 
ſame condition with thoſe that have lain n to the air. 


If there "9 not a cofficient ſupply of proper cs for good lime of the ſtrongeſt 


kind, let the builder make as much as he can of the beſt materials, and a quantity alſo. 
of an inferior ſort, from chalk or from worſe ſtones: let him keep this inferior 

kind for inſide work, for it will be as white as the other, all that it wants is ſtrength; 
and let him uſe the other wherever he has a dependancs open it for firmneſs, 


Among the many idle things we have affected to copy from the Chineſe, o one was their 
lime : this is made of ſea-ſhells only, and it is a white and elegant kind, bat of no 


ſtrength or ſervice in this climate. 


Sound and Goon lime-ftone requires about ſixty hours, with a good fire well regu- 
lated, to burn it into lime; and it loſes about one third of its weight in the burning. 


To examine into the value of lime 9 n we muſt obſerve its colour and 
ſoundneſs: the whiteſt is the beſt ; and if upon ſtriking it againſt a ſtone it ſounds, it is 
proof that it is ſtrong and good. The weight alſo is a conſideration, in this matter, 
the lighter the lime is the better; and we are to obſerve how it lakes, 


The beſt is that 
which requires moſt water to flake it; and in wetting, the more it ſmoaks the „ 


it ought alſo to ſtick to the ſides of the veſſel in which it is ſlaked for tryal, and the more 
firmly it does this, the better it may be expected to endure in the building. 


bo 7 
* 


As to the degree of burning, the nature of the ſtone muſt determipe that: we are 65 
ſible ſixty hours will appear a grent while ad to the modern practice; but 


where 
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81 
where perfectiy good ſtone is uſed leſs is not ſufficient; and this 1 is 7 time directed by . 
all the maſters in the ſcienctdte. W — 


Too much care cannot be taken c on a this head ; for the beſt materials, with bad 


mortar, will never raiſe· a durable fabriek. We ſes, in the old buildings, mortar be- 


come as hard as the very ſtones, and we fay that it: acquires this ſtrength and firmneſs 
from the air. It is true that it does, but there requires a choice in the lime of which 
it is made, otherwiſe the air, inſtead of hardening, will quickly moulder it to powder. 


We ſee this every day in buildings wherein bad lime has been uſed, as we ſec the con- 


trary effect where there has been a proper cholce in Uhis material. 


To give therreader a ilünct dea of the manner of burning lime, we have, in 
Plate VII. given a plan and two ſections of the kiln moſt convenient to this purpoſe. 


FIGUR E x. The Pran, 
A. The dre place. SR 


: B. Two bars laid oecaſiondlly ov over r the apertures. 8 0. c. C. and ſupported by looſe 


| bricks, one of which 1 Is taken out occaſionally for the lighting o of 25 fire. | 
© 0. C. 'G: The four apertures in hich tho bars are Sept” 
D. A paſſage of three foot and « a half wide ound die kiln. 


* 
7.5 


F. F. F. Tlure . level mth the ground. 
G. The ſteps down to the kilo. 


+ 81 an 8 — 


H. aer eee wherethey prin the fins dis, 


F IGU R ES £4 ſeftion f 5 entire kiln in thro the 2 


1. Thecone, hy ER material and ular e put. wr 3 | | Fn nn 7% 
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on this, and the other * 3 ay firſt Poet es than * upon wen. and aber. 


wards the lime · tone and fuel, in * en above another. 


This Tus carry to 7 height of about four foot at fiſt 0 e NOTE 
the bars, they draw out the lime in the receſſes, marked E in the plan, ſupplying 


more fuel and more materials at the ay as long as my more lime 3 is _ 


yy = The paſſages, TY D. in the plan, 
N. M. The walls of the receſſes E. E. in che plan. : 


N. One of the windows anſwering oF. in the plan 
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FIGURE 3. 4 ſeftion ſhewing the front of the kiln below and the paſſage 


round i 1. 


0. one of 2 receſſes, E. in che plan, where the ime is raked out; 


R. P. The paſſage; marked D. in the plan. 


0 7 br eſervin Fa Lime, and making it into MorTaAR. 


8 the lime is always beſt when the ſtone is carried immediately from the rock te 
the kiln, and burnt as ſoon as dug ; fo the mortar is always beſt WAS" the lime 


is e e on its coming out of the Kiln. 


The roaſan of this is evident, for the lime has at no other time ſo much ſtrength: 
the air taking an effect upon it which is in a greater or leſs degree flaking ; for in time 
it will be thoroughly flaked by the air, and fall to a weak powder. But it is not 


always convenient to work up the lime as ſoon as burnt ; ſometimes it is needful 


to keep it a long time; and finally, there are > certain purpoſes which 1 it neyer anſwers ſo 
well as when it has been thus preſerved. 


When lime is 6 to be preſerved onlya little time after the burning for convenience of any 
kind, no more 1s required than to keep it dry; but when it is to be preſerved longer 
more caution is nedful. For this purpoſe let a pit be dug in the ground, and over this 
a veſſel ſet, as for making mortar, with a hole ſtopped ſo as it may be opened at pleaſure 
its bottom: let the lime be ſlaked and worked up in this veſſel, and then opening the 
hole let it run into the pit ; as ſoon as the pit is filled let it be covered up with a oy 
coat of ſand, and thus it will be kept moiſt and freſh. 


Another method is to cover up a * of freſh lime with a yard thickneſs of ſand, Ki 
and then pour on as much water as will flake it, but not reduce it to duſt. If the ſand 


crack, and the ſmoak riſes through the openings, cloſe them up, and keep all faſt and 


without vent: the lime will be thus preſerved ever ſo long, and will acquire a new value, 


by the time of its lying: it will be more tough and clammy than any other kind, and 


leſs free to ſhoot out its ſalts when worked. No lime is fo proper as this for inſide 


work, where great nicety is required, and r none Is ſo fit for ene Pon. becauſe i it 
will not deſtroy the dannn 


MoRTAR is made- of» mne of lime, ſand, and water; other ingredients are 


added occaſionally for particular ren but hin is yu 1 and is the Cos 


dation of the different Ripon. 


We have adviſed the builder to be very careful in the choice of his ſtone for lime, 5 
and very nice in his examination of it after it is burnt: he will by that care be ſure to 


2 


o ARCHITECTURE. 3 
furniſh himſelf with good lime; but if he ſtops there he may have very bad mortar. 

Sand and water are common ingredients, and to the careleſs eye there may ſeem Chap. 23. 
little difference in the ſeveral kinds of the one, or it may be imagined the variations of.... 
the other are of no great conſequence. But this is an error : every little particular is to 

be regarded in a great work, and there are differences in both theſe articles which 

may ſo far influence the compoſition of the mortar, as to render the beſt choice, and 

greateſt care about the lime ineffectual. 


A judicious perſon who ſets about making mortar, will wiſh to have nothing in it 
but what he intends; he will therefore take care that the ſand be pure, and the water 
clear, otherwiſe whatever foulneſs either of them has, it carries ſo much of ſome 
matter not intended into the mortar. | PN 45 


Our people are very careleſs in both theſe particulars, and they are very faulty in that 
neglect. They take their ſand from the firſt pit, and their water often from the neareſt 
kennel. It muſt grieve a perſon, who knows the importance of theſe articles, to ſee 
ſuch a ſlovenly negligence in reſpect of them in n for the PO and the moſt 
eminent ROE 1 


? 0 the various EY SAND. 8 


1v E R ſand is better than pit ſand, becauſe it is 4 otherwiſe bet is no 
difference: for this reaſon, where river ſand of a proper kind can be had, it is to 
be preferred, otherwiſe pit ſand is to be well waſhed, and it comes to the ſame thing, 
River ſand is no other than ſand waſhed out of the banks or bottom, from which any 
earthy matter that was among it originally has been carried off by the courſe of the wa- 
ter: therefore pit fand may | be made the ſame by the lame method; that i is, by waſh- 


ing it in water. 


Very little ſand i is perfectly clean as it lies in the earth; l when pit fand i is 
to be uſed, let it be well pumped upon till the water which will be at firſt yellow, 
white, or muddy, runs off, after ever ſo much ſtiring, as clear as it was put on; the 
ſand being then examined will be found to look clean and bright, like that of rivers; 
and! it is to all intents and d purpoſes the ſame. | | | 


Next t to the 1 of the 2 let the builder take care of the cleanneſs 2 con- 
dition of his water. Dirty water always weakens the mortar, beeauſe it carries mud 
into it, which has no ſtrength nor any buſineſs in the compoſition. Spring is not 
ſo good for making mortar as river water, but the beſt of all is that taken from a clear 
pond : if it be ſet in the ſun for ſome hours before it is uſed, or a quantity made hot 
and mixed with the reſt, that all may | be warm, it will flake the lime the more readily 
and perfectly: this depends upon a very well eſtabliſhed principle, which is, that ſoft. 
water flakes lime better than hard; and hot water more Pe: and more 8 chan 
cold. 


RN” 
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Book 4 The quality of the "of is alſo a very great article. There is ſome that, is ſoft and fine 
tpn like duſt: this is the worſt of all. The proper kind. for a ſtrong mortar is a large, coarſe, 


clean looking ſand, of a yellowiſh colour, : and ſuch as hurts Sei when rubbed be- 
tween them. 


The care the antients took in theſe ſmall particulars was the occaſion of the vaſt 
ſtrength and duration of their works: if we will at this time uſe the ſame precautions, 
we ſhall, like them, Work for the admiration of ſucceeding ages. Mortar thus made 
will acquire that hardneſs we, find | in theirs, which is equal to the brick and ſtone that it 
.= cements, by the e effect of the air; While the very ſame means reduce the common ill made 
. . mortar to powder, and deſtroy every thing about it. 


hi 35 Palladiq obſerves that a.larger quantity of pit ſand is 1 in mortar than of river 
i ſand, but when the pit ſand is waſhed it becomes * Games in its nature, and 
i Ig to be uſed | in the ſame Proportion. | 


5 : | The advice of this anche, and the practice of our builders, differ greatly with reſpect 
) 55 to the quantity of ſand that is to be uſed in this mixture. He orders three times the 
quantity of lime if it be pit ſand, and twice the quantity if river or ſea ſand; and the 
. 5 Z common practice at this time allows leſs than a third part; More i in ſome pigces; and 

1 in cer they are made equal. Pu 


i To ſpeale from experience and the reſult of many trials, i it ſcems that Palladit's s pro- 
portion of ſand 1s too great, at leaſt for mortar to be uſed in our climate, and that what 


wie commonly allow is too little. The e perhaps will be beſt, and if any general 


role may be hid down, it Would perhaps be that two e of lime and o one of ſand 
would be the beſt quantities. 
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Palladio ſets ſea ſand and river land upon a level in point: of goodneſs, and 2 to 
be indifferent as to their uſe but it has been found that ſea ſand does not ſucceed ſo 
well as the other. The reaſon is plain enough, for there is ſalt in ſea ſand which i im- 1 
bibes the moiſture of the air to the damage of the whole; we have obſerved that no- : - 

thing ſhould be ſuffered to come into mortar but what is intended in the compoſition ; 


ſalt is not intended, but it will always hang about ſea ſand, and therefore river ſand is 
better. 


We have db vel that a coarſe yellow fand! 18 beſt for mortar ; ; but 1 this we muſt 
not be underſtood to exclude thoſe of other colours, for that article is quite indifferent. 
All genuine ſand is a cryſtalline matter formed into little grains, and tinged more or 
9 leſs to one colour or other, but which ſignifies nothing. White ſand i is condemned by 
N ſome of the antient writers, but this muſt be properly explained, for what i 1s true in 
= | one country does not hold good i in another. The writers who condemn white fand 
F wrote in Tah; ; in that country there 1 is abundance of a white matter in form of fand, 
q but really compoſed of ſmall fragments of marble ; ; this lies about the marble quarries, 
0 and is waſhed into the beds of 1 rivers, and this which from its being i in form of pow- 
der, is called ſand by thoſe who do not obſerve the diſinction, muſt. needs be of: a very 
improper nature for mortar. 
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We have ſaid that ſand is of a cryſtalline nature; this is not in the leaſt ſo, but cal- Chap. 25. 
careous : it is too much of the nature of the lime itſelf to anſwer the purpoſes of the in- 
tended mixture. It ferments with acids in the fame manner as lime-ſtone, and might 
be burnt like it into lime, whereas the other is not affected by the acid, nor can be re- 
- duced to the condition of lime by fire. 


This is the white ſand that the Talian writers object to, and that the builders in that 
country refuſe to uſe in mortar: we have none of it in England; our white ſand is the 
ſame with the yellow in all reſpects but colour. In Buckinghamſhire the white writing 
ſand is ſo common that they uſe it on all occaſions as the other: among the reſt they 
b 5 | mix it with lime for the making of mortar, and it ſerves as well as any other, 
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We may adhd by FO PDE the Talian architects give of their white ſand, 
that this is the occaſion of their rejecting it; they do not ſay it is becauſe of the colour, 
for they were too judicious to regard ſuch trivial circumſtances ; they tell us it was 

Ts and conch is areal cauſe of its s being inferior to common .. 


They have one kind of and ! in ah which the old ink praiſe PREY and © 
that with reaſon : it is found at this time at Puggoli, the old Puteoli, and hardens 
under water. This isa very ſubſtantial recommendation of it for buildings that areexpoſed 
to that element, and it is found vaſtly ſuperior to all other for ſuch purpoſes. It is a 
pale coloured ſand, leſs harſh than the common kinds, though compoſed of large 
particles; and it contains a kind of native plaiſter ſtone, which has, without burning, 
the ſame effect as plaiſter of Paris has when prepared. We ſay without burning, be- 
_ cauſe it is not calcined by any human means; but theſe are places full of hot ſprings and 
hot vapours, and probably that effe& is produced by fires burning naturally under 
ground. De L'Orme has a very ſingular obſervation with reſpect to this Puzzoli or Pu- 
teolan powder: he ſays, that the mortar in which it is uſed in a manner calcines 
flints, turning them white throughout their whole ſubſtance. This is a very wonder- 


ful effect; but he ſeems to ou of it with the aſſurance of one who knows it to ba 
true. 


c H A x. * 


Of mixing up the Norra 


W HEN the ingredients of mortar are carefully choſen, the lime ſound and freſh, 

the ſand clean and ſharp, and the water ſoft and pure, there remains another 
conſideration in which the antients were very careful, and we are very remiſs and negli- 
gent; that is, the mixing them well together. We affect to wonder at the ſtrength of 
their cements, and ſome have pretended to explain it by a ſuppoſed addition of many 
ingredients; but when we compare their practice and ours in this light, we ſhall 
ſee there need be no recourſe to ſuch a ſolution, but that all is eaſily accounted for 
without it. The ingredients were the ſame in their time and in ours, for we know 


it by their writings, but they ſelected and picked them Carefully, and were at vaſt 
No. VIII. 2 pains 
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Book I. pains in blending them together, whereas we are : negligent | in one reſpect and idle in 
WL the other, 5 fin 1 


Our people throw in a great deal of water and then a little labour does; the antients 
mixed all by little and little, and might be very well ſaid, in the language of the French 
proverb, to dilute their mortar with the ſweat of their brows. They employed a great 
number of labourers, who conſtantly worked together upon the ſame quantity of mor- 


tar for many days; and it was this which blended every part of it ſo thoroughly to- 


gether that when it united it hardened into a ſtone. There are remains of this old 
mortar yet among the ruins, and when pieces of any ſuee a are taken off, they bear a- 
poliſh equal to marble. 


We name theſe circumſtances, and confirm them by theſe inſtances, to ſpirit up our 
builders to have more pains taken with that great article' mortar : they may make 


ſach as the antients did if they will take the pains the antients took to do it. 


Hair is on ſome occaſions mixed in mortar; and, for certain purpoſes, it is worked up 


with oil inſtead of water: there are alſo many other particularities of which we ſhall 


treat in their place ; but to ſpeak in general here of 'the materials, and the manner 
of connecting them, we cannot omit to oppoſe againſt the ſhght and inconſiderate 


practice of the preſent time, that careful, exact, and laborious manner in which the 


Greeks and Romans cauſed it to be done, and by which they gave their mortar that power | 
of hardening by time, which we have been wry apt to aamite and 14 but too little 
careful to underſtand or imitate. | | 


1 1 P. i Sh XXVI. N 
Of LE 4D. 


EAD ſerves to a variety of purpoſes in building; and it is fit the archite& ſhould 

be fully acquainted with its nature and qualities. It is the produce of moſt parts 

of the world: in England we have a great deal of 1 it, and often there is filver, in large 
quantities, mixed with it in the ore. 


Though lead be very common in England i in the ore, it is neither here, nor elſe- 


| where, found pure or naturally in its perfect ſtate. Pieces of native lead have been faid 
to be found in many places, and ſuch things are even preſerved by name in the cata- 
logues of cabinets ; but what has been uſually miſtaken for native lead is, in reality, 
kind of ore of filver, blackifh and malleable. 


— EDIT lead ore i bright and bluiſh, and has very much the aſpect of the me- 
tal. No metal whatſoever is more eaſily ſeparated or pureſied; but the operation, though 
eaſy, is deſtructive in its confequences, the vapour of lead being very pernicious. 
The cattle are often killed in the neighbouring paſtures, and the trees all about have a 
ſickly aſpect, The workmen alſo feel the effects of it in terrible diſeaſes; and, at the 
end, death, in the plumbers, who work the > Pro metal only, are not altogether free 
from the ſame 1 inconveniencies. 


Lead 
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Lead is ſent from the furnaces at the Wal Melle in MI Nai nd pigs: the Chap. 26; 


Hlumbers receive it in this form, and they run and work 1 it into &ycral others. - The 


principal of theſe a are ſheets, Pipes, and Canes. 


Sheet lead is of two kinds made by Sls, and à third which from the nature of 
the proceſs is called milled lead. The two kinds of ſheet lead differ in thickneſs, and 
are caſt in various manners; the milled lead is the thinneſt of all. The thicker kind, 
or common ſheet lead, is made by caſting upon a table : the pig lead is melted in a 
large furnace 3 the table which is placed very near it is eighteen or twenty foot long, 
with a riſing edge all about, and it is covered with fine ſand : this is preſſed and beat; 
and then ſmoothed down, and the lead from the furnace is run over it. The thickneſs 
of the ſheet is determined by the ſpace left between a part of the engine which ſpreads 
it, and the ſurface of the ſand : this engine, which is called a rake, bears upon the 
edges of the 58 and comes within a Lora and ſmall diſtance of the 000g: 

The thin ſheet lead 18 caſt upon a men che Wed e over a e one, which ; is 
ſtretched upon a proper table. The linnen cloth anſwers the purpoſe of the ſand, and 
they know the ſead will not burn it, when it will not ſet fire to paper. In this caſe 


the thinneſs of the ſheet of lead depends upon the quickizels mn which the rake i 1 


es og the table, 


Mill d lead is nr and ee on 8 than this; but though i it has an ad- 


_ vantage in aſpect, it is the worſt of all the kinds for ſervice. . Its great fault is its weak- 
neſs, and this is owing to its being ſo exceedingly thin : it looks very fit for uſe, but 
when it comes to be expoſed to the air it cracks and ſhrinks, and by no means 
anſwers the porpote of ang out the weather, or preferring the building. 


The common FEE lead is uſed 1n covering churches ad large buildings: the thin- : 


ner kind is often employed alſo for the ſame purpoſe ; and it is uſed alſo between the 
large ſtones inſtead of mortar in ſome magnificent buildings. 


Pipes of lead are made two ways; by caſting in a mould, or by bending a piece of 


ſheet lead, and ſoldering it. The mould for caſting them is commonly of braſs, and 


has a core of iron ſupported looſe in the middle of it, at ſuch diſtance from the inſide 
of the mould as is to be the thickneſs of the pipe. In the way of making them by ſol- 


dering they have cores of wood of a proper thickneſs, round which they roll a piece 
of ſheet lead, and bringing the edges together, join them with ſolder, which is a mix- 


ture of two parts lead, and one part tin, that metal melting more readily than lead. 


The canes of lead are made for the glazier's mill, in which they are wrought into a 


flat form with a groove on each fide ;. this, when finiſhed, 139 1 uſe for ee the 


pains or quarries of 255 in a, windows. 
berg has pers an opinion chat TE grows hanrker ea Expafed long to the air; 

and a celebrated Engliſh writer urged as an inſtance of this, that in buildings covered 
5 with this metal they are obliged after a time to take off the lead and put tiles, becauſe 
it is grown too heavy for the rafters, Tis thus philoſophers argue: a builder would 
have told him it was the rafters that grew too weak for the lead, and not the lead that 
£77. 6 , ſo 
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Bock I. ſo encreaſed in weight as to become too heavy for them. Wood will decay and loſe 
ies ſtrength, but the 1 imagination that lead grows heavier is altogether fanciful. 


Theprincipal uſe of ſheet lead to the architect isin the eren 9 _ and ſtron g build- 
ings ; there is a great deal of difference in the thickneſs of the ſheet which ought to be 
proportioned to the ſupports and to the maſſyneſs of the building: the difference is in 
general from ſeven to twelve pound weight the foot ſquare, and this makes a vaſt vari- 
tion as well in the price to the owner, as to the load laid on the building. 


Pipes are uſed for a variety of occaſions; and ciſterns are made by caſting ; theſe as 


well as the pipes are paid for by weight, as is alſo the covering of gutters, and works 


of plain lead on other ſuch offices. Saſh weights are ſold by the hundred as the larger 


things, and the ſoldering the joints of water pipes is paid for according to the r 


of the pipe. 


Beſide theſe, which are the great and eſſential uſes of lead, it ſerves for ſeveral others 
in the builder's profeſſion, as the faſtening of iron-work in the cavities of ſtones, which 
can no other way be firmly united : for theſe and all other accidental purpoſes it is 


paid for at a certain rate, by weight, when the work 1s little ; but when the trou- 


ble is conſiderable, and the quantity of the lead employed 1 1s leſs, allowance i is 


made accordingly. 


© u 4 r xn 
Of Iron. 


R ON is uſeful to the builder in an equal degree with lead, and the ſmith comes in 
upon the ſame footing with the plumber to the ſervice of architecture: he is even 


| required on a gener number and variety of occahons. 


Iron, of which the common affairs of life require ſo continual aſſiſtance, is, like lead, 
found in almoſt every quarter of the world. It is indeed much more univerſal than 
that metal, there being ſcarce any earthy ſubſtance out of which it may not be obtained 
in a greater or leſſer quantity; and ſcarce any large extent of ground any where in 
which there are not rich ores of it to be found, often at the ſurface. In this we ſee 
the care of providence : thoſe metals which ſerve our neceſſary purpoſes are common, 


and produced every where, while gold and ſilver, the inſtruments of luxury, are met 


with only i in a few particular places, 


Though iron be, like lead; very common, yet it is not found any where native in its 
pure and perfect ſtate, any more than lead, but muſt always be obtained from its ore 
by the help of furnaces, and violent fires. As there have been pretences of native 
lead, ſo we hear alſo of native iron ; but what is called by that name, whether by the 


_ vulgar or the philoſophers, is always either ſome rich ore of iron which will not bear 
hammering, and therefore, though a rich ore, is not a piece of the pure metal ; or it 


is a piece of ſome iron inſtrument loſt and buried 1 in the earth, and afterwards t aken 


up, and ſuppoſed native iron, | 
5 | i The 
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The form in which iron ore appears is various, but uſually it is a reddith or Chap. 27. 

jron - coloured ſtone. From this it is obtained by the means of fierce fires, and vaſe 

1 furnaces, in form of what is called pig iron or caſt iron, and this is afterwards ham- 

„ mered at the forges near the mines into bar iron, in which condition it is ready for any 

cſervice, and is wrought by the ſmith into any form. In the foreſt of Dean in Glou- 

cefter ſhire, where there are great iron-works, they mix with the freſh ore the {lags or 

; cinders of former workmen, which lie in vaſt heaps about the places where the works 

8 : | have antiently been, and by this mixture they make a tougher and better iron than they 

=p could produce at once from the ore alone. It has been pretended that theſe flags, 

which plainly contain a great deal of iron, have been impregnated by the air with that 
metal ſince they were exhauſted, and thrown by out of the former works; - but the 

truth is that the former workmen did not exhauſt them of the metal ſo thoroughly as 
they might have done, either decauſe they did not underſtand their buſineſs ſo well 
as Ours, or becauſe having a greater plenty of ore they did not work ſo cloſe ; ; for cer- | 2 
tainly theſe flags have no more Iron in 1 them now, than they had when thoſe people 

left them. 


A 


In caſting of iron, there is a bed of ſand before the mouth of the furnace, in which 

they holiow out a kind of moulds, according to the figure and ſize of the pieces 
they intend; and the violence of the heat is ſo great, that when the melted iron is 
let out, it not only runs freely to theſe moulds, but continues liquid ſome time 

when it is in 1 boiling and bubbling up at the ſurface 1 in a ſurpriſing and ane 
manner. 


| The larger pieces of caſt iron thus formed they call, ſows, and the ſmaller- pigs. 
They alſo make moulds for a great variety of things. Theſe come very cheap, be- 
cauſe there has been no ſecond work about them ; but when broke they are of little 
value when at a diſtance: from the works; and the brittlenels of caſt iron is ſuch, that 


* Whatever is made of it, is liable to that reiben, and often from the effect of air-holes 
will burſt even at the fire. | 


This difference of caſt iron and hammered, or as It is commonly called wrought i iron, 
is very great in quality, and is not leſs in price: and i in this laſt article the difference 
though great is very reaſonable ; the price of the caſt iron being founded on nothing but 
that of ore and fuel, whereas the other depends ppon a vaſt deal of labour; and it is 
made amends for by the intrinſick value; wrought iron which comes ſo much dearer, 
being always worth a certain price in any condition: whereas the merit of the other is 
ce in its 1 its worth being when broke little or nothing. 


ey 


Caſt! iron is however a very . ani to the builder... and a val expence is 
ſaved in many caſes by uſing it; in rails and baluſters it makes a rich and maſſy ap- 
Pearance, when it has coſt very little, and when wrought iron much leſs ſubſtantial 
would come to a vaſt ſum. But on the other hand, there is a ncatneſs and finiſhed. 


oy in wrought i iron that will never * ſeen in the caſt; and it bears accidents oy 
tter. 
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The uſes the architect has for iron are not leſs numerous than they are important; Y 


C4 railing has been named already, and is of many kinds, plain, or with pilaſters, or 
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a variety of ornaments. Window bars, chimney bars, and that vaſt variety of hooks, 

nails, and faſtenings, ſwell the account greatly: we are alſo to count among the leſſer 
articles, hinges, ſtaples, latches, bolts, and locks, and a multitude of others; and among 
the larger thoſe cramps and chain- bars that are ſometimes neceſſary to hold the parts 
of a building together, and thoſe that ſometimes ſupply the place of ſtone-work ; in 

all theſe he is to conſider the neceſſary quality and ſubſtance ; not truſting to the ſmith, 
whoſe ignorance may often make him ſuppoſe more quantity is neceſſary in iron-work 
than is; and whoſe intereſt may ſometimes make him crowd in a . deal whether 
it be needful or not. 


He ſhould alſo be careful to look into every piece of large iron- work himſelf, to ſee 
in what manner it is finiſhed, for in theſe inſtances there is always a great ſtreſs laid up- 
on iron, and it will be very ill able to ſupport it if it be careleſsly wrought. Nothing 
is ſo common as to ſee iron-work full of flaws, and nothing is ſo hurtful, or ſo need- 
leſs. There requires nothing more to give it an equal body and ſtrength throughout, 
than good hammering ; but this the ſervants are very apt to omit, and the maſter 1 is too 
ready to look it lightly over. 


] Chain bars are frequently neceſſary in groined arches of brick or ſtone ; they ars | 
uſed in arcades to tie the front piers, and to hold them to the main ting ; ; they 
are alſo uſed ovcaicanlly in other parts of buildings where great ſtreſs is laid. 


sometimes they are ſo diſpoſed that they may be taken away when me ſeveral parts 
of the building have ſettled, and all is ſafe ; but they N are left in their, 
places, 


Cramps are of great ſervice in eld faves together, where it is required they 
ſhould firmly keep their places. We have given figures for the explanation and illuſtra- 
tion of theſe two great uſes of iron in our eighth plats. ; and i in our ninth and tenth. 
ſhall eve various kinds of railing. 


Having thus finiſhed what appears needful to be ſaid concerning the materials uſed 
in building, we ſhall cloſe the account with a few words on the. neceſſity of the 
architect's underſtanding and overlooking their uſe. It is he whoſe credit is at 
| ſake, and it is he therefore who ought to have an eye to every part of the work. The 
ſeveral other perſons who are employed according to their trades and profeſſions, work 
under him, and are accountable to him, as he to the perſon at whoſe expence the 
building is carried on; it is therefore he on whom the dependance is placed : : and he is 


to anſwer for the miſcarriages of the others, baren it is under his direction they are 
employed. 


We are ſenſible that among the perſons of diſtinction, who amuſe themſelves with 
the ſtudy of architecture, ſome of whom have done a great deal of honour both 
to themſelves and the ſcience by their progreſs in it, a conſideration of theſe things 
which are only ſubſervient to the great objects of their deſigns, will be looked upon as 


too 
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too mean and trivial; but thoſe deſigns can never be fulfilled, nor thoſe great objects Chap. 27. 
raiſed to their perfection, without ſome perſon who has ſkill and integrity be deputed ———— 
to look after them. As to the profeſſed architect, though the ſcience be a very noble 
and exalted one, he muſt not be above ſtooping to theſe which are its moſt minute 
conſiderations. We admit that there is as much room for genius in architecture as in 
writing, and that it may be as much diſplayed in a great building as an heroic poem 
but in order to this, the attention we have adviſed to little things is a neceſſary previous 
ſtep, without which the others cannot be taken. It is the foundation, an error in 


which undermines the whole ſuperſtructure. 
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Book I. FIGUR E 1, in Plate VIII, frets the Plan and elevation of an arcade, part 
A * 4 my in which the chain bars are Jew in their Places, with their nanner of 
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The collar 1 into which itis received. e 


UR E 2. Ae it. plinth, or what 15 — called a fatia courſe, 


Shewing how the flone aftlering 1 15 cramped together. 


The aſhlers. Theſe are ſtones let nine inches into the wall, 


The cramps of iron holding them together, 
The bond lones cirried through the brick wall. 
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efentill and Gigs Bins" 4 BUILDING 
The INTRODUCTION. 


HE ſtudent has been, in the preceding 100 made acquainted with the mate- 

rials which are to be uſed in ereCting an edifice ; and he will naturally begin to 
think of putting them together. It is neceſſary we ſtop him for one important con- 
ſideration, that is, the choice of the place for the building. This is eſſential in the 


higheſt degree ; for the moſt elegant ſtructure moy . a great part oF its value from 
an unconfidered ſituation. 


There go many articles to this entire conſideration, ſome of greater, and others of 
leſs conſequence ; but we ſhall wiſh him to give a due attention to them all. We 
| ſhall therefore lay them before him as they riſe in the examination of the lubjeQ, and 
point out how far each is to be regarded, 


When we ha thus diſcharged the article of ſituation; we ſhall lead him toward the 
great end of his ſtudies, the deſigning, executing, and finiſhing an edifice, ſmaller or 
greater; by an account of the eſſential and the ornamental parts of buildings, as prepa- 
ratory to the general deſign. After this, having a thorough knowledge of the mate- 
rials, a true judgment * a ſituation, and an idea of the neceſſary and the ornamental 
parts, we ſhall be able to lead him, without confuſion, to the deſigning and arranging 
the firſt, and to the ſelection, E and * of — others. 


As we have peeparsd him to read, . or hear, concerning architecture, 
without difficulty or confuſion, by an explanation of the terms, we ſhall prepare him 
in this part for the conſideration of an edifice by an early acquaintance with its ſeveral 
parts ; after which we ſhall be underſtood in treating of the whole without mo 
or ex - Ph of every hays, 
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A COMPLETE BODY 
Whatever be the building he propoſes to erect, it muſt have a foundation: we ſhall there- 
fore, in this place, acquaint him with the nature of foundations in general ; that we may 


| hereafter ſpeak of them without leading him beyond what he has conſidered. In the 


ſame manner, a floor, a chimney, and roof, are articles that muſt occur, in whatever 
building, for the uſes of life, and ſhall be the ſubject of the farther enquiries ; and 
theſe will be here treated of in the ſame manner as the article of foundations. Theſe 
are what we underſtand by the eſſential parts of buildings; and to them we ſhall add 
the like accounts of ſuch others as come under the ſame denomination. 


Among the ornamental will fall the orders of architecture, which give the greateft 
beauty that can be communicated to a building; but they are not eſſential parts, be- 
cauſe very good, nay very elegant, edifices and houſes may be erected wholly without 


them. 


From this view of the plan and nature of the preſent part of our undertaking, the 


reader will ſee not only what we comprehend under the diſtinctions we have eſtabliſhed 


in the ſeveral portions of buildings, but why we have propoſed to treat of them in this 
part of our work, and in this manner, We propoſe leading the ſtudent from the prin- 
ciples to the practice of the ſcience, and from its ſmalleſt objects to its greateſt under- 
takings. That we may be underſtood, we clear every part as we go, and endeavour 
to explain firſt thoſe things to which we afterwards refer. 


ART 


O F 


t! DONTS 


| Of StTuATIONS in general 


Chap. 1. 


— — 


W fl 1 N we ſpeak of a ſituation we naturally mean that oE a houſs 3 in the coun- 


try. In cities and great towns buſineſs is more regarded than pleaſure; and 


men are confined to do not what they chuſe, but what they can. They are cramp'd 


for room, and muſt conform to the method of other buildings : : What regards a 
ſituation therefofe in this reſpe&, concerns rather the placing of ſtreets and ſquares 
than of private houſes; and this is a conſideration upon which we ſhall enter in a 
ſucceeding part of our work, We ſhall here ſpeak of ſituations for private houſes in 


the country, where a place may be choſen according to the inclination of the builder 
or-the owner, where he may have room to ſpread his edifice over what extent of 


e he pleaſes, and no check vpon his 7 as to the diſpoſition of i its parts. 


In all buildings we ſeek convenience and Halter and neither one nor the other 


can be obtained unleſs we properly conſider the place and ſituation of the ſtructure: 
the conveniencies of life cannot be had unleſs they are either produced near the ſpot, 


or there be common ways of conveyance for them: therefore the country houſe ſhould | 


_ ſtand either in the neighbourhood of a wenn, or have e or common land- 
conveniencies. 


Plenfard can never "a where thars! is not 1 8 ; therefore ſach a Station 3 is to he 


choſen as is not infected with damp or other unwholeſome vapours ; and after this the 


beauty of ROT and advantages of diverſions, are to be n. 


Theſe are the firſt and great conſiderations, but the leſſer ate not to be neglected: 


though i it be convenient to be near a town, or in the way of cheap and eaſy carriage of 


needful matters from one, yet it is a great advantage to have as many of thoſe things 
produced about the houſe as poſſible. Thus there ſhould be trees in fufficient quan- 
tity for the fake of defence, ſhelter, and the common uſes in country implements, and 


for fuel; and other ſuch common articles of nature, and the means of raiſing ſuch _ 


others as are to be _ — of our ee 


The place of the bao ſhould be fuch that the AY to it be eye and convenient. 
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Book I. 
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The country about it, even to a great diſtance, may be underſtood in ſome ſenſe ag 


S the property. of the eye, and its fia tion ang diſpoſition are therefore to be regarded 


with reſpect of proſpects; the more cultivated it be, always the more chearful and 


beautiful; for there is a melancholy look in deſart places. Where it riſes in an agreeable 


manner ſo that two or three views are ſeen at once, the object is the more pleaſing ; and 
a road at a proper diſtance, or a navigable river, affords a continual moving picture, 


The great articles in proſpects are variety and extent; either without the other tires. 


There is ſomething compoſed and chearful at the ſame time in a home view, or limited 


proſpect; but we grow weary of it if in ſome other part there be not a larger field: and 

where the extent is in a manner ugbounged any, wy. 5 a * we lee only the 
45 | $ by ö 

clouds and the horizon. | 


The proſpect which is altogether too extenſive is better to be born with than that 
every way too limited, becauſe it may be in ſome degtee remedied, but the other can- 
not: we can obſtruct the ſight when we cannot enlarge its ſcope; and it is 08 to 


block » a view with trees, when it is ; impoſſible to open 1 through mountains. F 


It is the tank of our ſenſes that Ge cannot les diftivQly atgreat . and 


from hence ariſes that defect in our minds, that vaſt views ſwallow up and drown the 


apprehention, ſo that in ſeeing too much we regard nothing: but this we can palliate; 
the other is without the leaſt glimpſe of remedy. 


163 


The neighbourhood 1s another confideration not foreign to our preſent ſubjeR, for 


it is determined b the Toes: 


Retirement! is 1 0 we ſeck in the country, but it muſt not be too abſolute, We al 
fancy we ſhall be pleaſed with it, but few of us can well bear it in the extreme. When 


we firſt think of leaving a populous city, the charms of a retreat appear double, be- 


cauſe of the oppoſition to that noiſe and hurry ; but when 18 e e is Torgot, v we 
grow weary of the ſacrioteſs of the ſcene. | —_ a 


Recirement iy apt to be melancholy; we ſhould therefore ſeek the means of reme- 
dying its fatigue, for it 1s greater than that of buſineſs: let us have them in our power, 
and we ſhall perhaps be the leſs inclined to fly to them. There is this perverſeneſs in 
human nature that we want ten times over what we cannot have, = that Olten for 
no other enen but becauſe we cannot have it. e 


The 168000 for the cd of retirement are company and converſation; let 
us therefore provide for them, but without forcing them upon us when we are not 
diſpoſed for them, Company in the country is as a medicine, it nauſeates when Wa do 
not want it. T's ye: BY ods 68850 


1 would not have a a man loſe the idea of retirement 4 3 of being n * 
let him therefore not fix his houſe in the midſt of others, for that were like remain- 
ing in a town: nor let him bury himſelf in a deſart, out of the reach of every body, 
for there he will be forlorn. Let him chuſe the place for his houſe where there js re» 
tirement, but let it be within reach of company. 


2 SEA a The 
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The meaner ſort of country people are not to be conſidered in chis light of a neigh- Chap. 2. 
hourhood ; nor indeed for a man of middling fortune are the greateſt: theſe two rank. 


are ſeverally company only for thoſe of their own. degree. Let the neighbourhood 
contain ſome number of families whom he can viſit upon equal terms; whom he can 
receive as they receive him, and viſit without 188 or ſhame. 


The nelphbonrkood of very mean perſons is diſagreeable, becauſe they will be too 
much among the inferior part of the family ; and that of the very great is ſometimes 
troubleſome. I have ſeen an advertiſement in which, among other recommendations 
of a country houſe, there was inſerted that it was.not in the neighbourhood of a lord : 
this was an indecent reflection; but as the temper and character of the next ſucceſſor is 
never to be known, it is not agreeable to be near too much power. Such a ſituation is 


compared by an elegant writer to that of Mercury in the — ever in 8 — 
or obſcurity from . n than hi © own. 


2 Theſe ary 11 geierie articles which regard ſituations, but there fall under the con- 
fideration alſo a great many which are particular, which together conſtitute the agree- 


able and the healthy. Theſe chiefly regard the air, the water, the ſoil, the elevation, 
and the aſpect: we : ſhall tr treat of them Teparntety under the diviſion of che ſucceeding g 


chapters. 
o n 4 1 1 


Of hs At IR, 


TE hes ds to reckon the air among the. "wy and TORE 
tages of ſituations, for it is in ſearch. of that we often principally, and ſorme- 


times ; only, fly into the country. We live ſo immediately by it that the manner of 
our living will be determined vaſtly by its qualities : our health will of neceſſity de- 
pend greatly upon them, and en that depends the enjoyment of LOTT other ſatis- 


faction. 


Dre 


We are not t here confidering the ſick, for according to the different nature of their 
diſorders different temperatures of the air are required ; ſharpneſs being the principal 
recommendation to ſome, and ſoftneſs to others. Theſe are conſiderations that regard 


the choice of an occaſional ſpot for the recovery of health; but we are here enquiring 


into ſuch an air as may rely ee it, and are to ſeek for ſuch as will be moſt 
univeclally agrecable. 


The choice of good air is the more eſſential becauſe it is one of theſe things the faults 
of which we cannot always mend. If the place be choaked up with trees, and ſur- 


rounded with quagmires, theſe will render the air unwholeſome, and as they are the . 


cauſe it may be amended by cutting down the one, and filling up the other : but this 
which is the leaſt occaſion of its badneſs can be obviated only in a certain degree, — 
that at a great expence ; where the defect ariſes from theſe cauſes, and they are in any 
gr eat degree, no price will purchaſe the perfect cure: and in many other inſtances the 
air is altogether out of the power of human art to mend at all. — 
Ne. IX. e w 


\ 
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We ate always to live ſurrounded with air, and we ſee by frequent experience that 


&Y jt can and does often enter with all its qualities, and, when they are bad, viti- 


ates the whole texture of the blood. In the moſt conſiderable inſtances of the air be- 


ing rendered bad by accidents of nature, we ſee that it occaſions very terrible and 
deſperate diſeaſes. Where the air is always moiſt and damp, agues, coughs, fluxes, cho- 
licks, and conſumptions, are always frequent; and when it is impregnated by the 


| teams of mineral matter, palſies and other of the greater or leſſer nervous diſorders are 


certain to be the conſequence. It is in the ſame manner that air, in whatever way it is 
faulty, according to the nature of that taint, affects the conſtitution. When we have 
once ſet down in it we cannot remove without giving up all that we have been doin g in 
building ; ; and great inſtances might be produced to ſhew how abſolute 1s the Ty? of 
imagining art and contrivance can a always mend its faults. 


As many diſorders are the conſtant and certain effect of a bad air, health, eaſe, 


and cheerfulneſs, follow naturally from breathing a fine and pure one. To be 


good in general, it muſt be neither too ſharp, nor too thick : it muſt be pure 


in itſelf, and it muſt be within the reach of natural amendment, for that 1s of vaſt ef- 


fect; and abſolute neceſſity ; — the artificial amendment be in moſt 8 ima- 
ginary and idle. 


We have in ſtanced the principal things that make air bad in itſelf; but when there 


are neither of theſe, neither mineral ſteams, nor marſhy exhalations, ſtill, tho good 
in itſelf, it requires certain accidents to keep it in that condition. We are told that 


if the vaſt body of water in the ocean ſtood ſtill, it would corrupt; it is the ſame with 
reſpect of air: the wind is neceſſary to keep the one ſweet, and motion is as needful to 


keep the other in order. Air that we have once breathed is no more fit for that ſer- 
vice; we can ſpoil a large quantity of it that is confined in a little time in the ſame 


manner, and the effluvia of our own bodies aſſiſt in it; therefore there muſt be a cur- 


rent or r change of 1 it, or at leaſt its parts muſt be put in motion. 


Air requires the effect of the ſun to purify i it, and the beer of winds to exerciſe it: 
if we place our houſe where theſe cannot have acceſs, we ſhall condemn ourſelyes to 


breathe a foul and unwholeſome kind ; though there be no apparent cauſe that makes' it 
10. Nothing is well that is not in the courſe of nature; the ſun and winds were meant 


to purge the air, and where they cannot come, it will not t have the advantages univer- 
oy intended and univerſally needful. 


We ſee then the great faults of the air, and to what they are owing; it is in our 
power to avoid them all by the proper choice: but if we have not this caution before 


us we may be led by ſome trifling conſideration to give up the moſt eſſential benefits of 
nature. | 


The ſummer is the ſeaſon in which we moſt conſtantly remain in the country, and 
it 1s the leaſt healthful part of the year, we ought therefore to be the more cautious not 
to add to o natural imperfetions the diſadvantage of an unwholeſome =—— 


x 


- Upon the. ind Already down the practice follows eafily. As we les what 


are the occaſions of the faults of air, let us avoid them in our ſituation ; let us fix it 


DVD - -:.3 
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in an open and elevated place, where the air being in itſelf pure, will be free and in Chap. 2. 
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continual motion. The advantage of a proſpect brings this with it: when we fee a —Y 


vaſt extent of country we breathe an air that ſpreads itſelf at large in all that ſpace. The 
elevation of the ground giving a deſcent. for the running off of moiſture, none will 
ſtagnate about the houſe; and the air being pure will continue ſo, becauſe it will not be 
loaded by vapours from below, and it will be open to the effects of the ſun and 


winds. 


It was the cuſtom of our forefathers to build in bottoms, and hide their houſes among 
woods and between hills; but this is the moſt unhealthful as well as unpleaſant ſitua- 
tion. An elevation ſhews the houſe, and every one who builds with taſte deſires it 
ſhould be ſeen: the inſide he contrives for uſe and his own convenience, but the out- 
fide is decorated for ſhe w, and to pleaſe the eyes of others. A houſe ſituated on the 
ſide of a hill is diſpoſed in the manner of a picture, every part of it is ſeen, and it is 


ſeen at a diſtance; in a bottom it is ill diſpoſed for view, and it is buried: this is an 


accidental conſideration in this place, where we are conſidering the effects of a ſituation 


with reſpect to air, but it is worthy to be mentioned. There is ſure to be too much 
moiſture in theſe places becauſe the rains ſettle on them, and are detained there; and 
the ſun has not ſufficient force to exhale them: they are ſheltered from the wind, 


which was the great reaſon of their being at one time choſen, but they are under the 
diſadvantage oſ the air ſtagnating, for want of the natural and neceſſary exerciſe. We 


ſee therefore that it muſt be unwholeſome in theſe places, becauſe it is filled with va- 


pours, and it ſtagnates; the two greateſt occaſions of the air's bad qualities. In theſe 


places, while others are deprived of the pleaſure of ſeeing a good houſe, the owner 
ſhuts himſelf out from all proſpect: and we have obſerved e that a 75 12255 | 


" and a ticalthiul a air are N 284 e mee. 


. Theſe benen eee or e chan | aches wha and always diſagree- 
ably ſo; where the ſun cannot well get at them, the air is continually raw, and where 
it has free acceſs it ſcorches. The winds deſcending from the tops of the hills that 


| ſurround ſuch a bottom, or getting in at ſome opening between them are violent 


and unnatural; and in thoſe cloſer places where they have not acceſs at all, the air be- 


ing damp and ſtagnating, cannot poflibly be otherwiſe than unwholeſome. 


We ſee how effential the qualities of the air are, and how much they depend up- 
on, or are influenced by, the ſituation of the ſpot; a free and open air is of abſolute 
neceſſity to its being good, and for the reſt we are to avoid the extremes of too moiſt, 


and too ſharp: the firſt defect is natural to places that lie too low, the other to ſuch as 
are too high. Upon too elevated a ſpot we ſtand often too much expoſed; we are 


open but we are bleak; the air is too thin and acute, and we are too much expoſed to 


the winds: when we fix upon a ſituation that is too low we have fogs all winter, and 


ill ſmells in ſummer; the air therefore is in neither caſe pure or wholeſome. Upon the 

whole we ſee that on all conſiderations that air which is the moſt open and free to ſun 

and winds, and is moderate in the degree of dryneſs and moiſture, is to be choſen ; 

and that ſuch is the air we are moſt likely to find on ſome gently riſing ground, wen 
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A COMPLETE BOD 


C H AP. . 
Of Warzx. 


E have been the longer upon the article of air in a ſituation, that we may be 

ſhorter on the others, for their advantages are in a great meaſure determined 

by the effect they have upon that element, which is the moſt eſſential of all others to 
life and health. Water comes the next under conſideration, for as the former is requi- 
fite for every _— breathin 8. this 1s of abſolute n * che common uſes of life. 


When the erched' has fined upon a ſpot that is in an agreeable deco, has 

2 healthful air, and a good proſpect, let him next examine in what condition it ſtands 
with reſpec to water. Where that is wanting no advantages can compenſate : but we 
are not only to conſider the quantity but the kind and qualities. Water may be too a- 
bundant as well as too ſcanty, and it may be a plague as well as a benefit to the dwell- 


The architect is in theſe caſes to have two things in his view to provide conveni- 
_encies, and to obviate accidents ; and without a' proper __— to both he may run in- 
to the way of one in WY the other. 


We have adviſed that the Stuation, if that can be dike; be fred in the bo. 
hood of a navigable river; but let him ſee that it be out of the reach of its .inunda- 
tions. He is not only to fix his houſe fo that the loweſt parts of it be above the level 
of the water in the greateſt floods, but even the garden and "_ part that Tg to 
it ſhould be out of the reach of poſſible overflowing. - 


4 1 the point is to find a healthy and 3 ſpot, we have adviſed an elevated fi- 

tuation near a navigable river, which in two articles provides almoſt for the whole; 
but as theſe things are not always within reach we mult ſhew how to atone for the 
deficiency. 


11 there cannot be had the advantage 4 a dd river, (Fr FO be at - thei if 
poſſible arunning water near. This has more advantages than can be imagined by 
thoſe who bave not ſearched deeply into theſe things: every one chuſes it for pleaſure, 
but it greatly conduces to health. It refreſhes the air in ſummer, and at all times ſerves 
2s a gentle wind, putting it in ſome degree in motion; the current of water moves the 
air that reſts upon it, and this element is ſo thoroughly moycable that when it is 
ſtirred in any part the effect ipreads very ar... 


The convenience of plenty of water about a houſe is very great; a defect in this 
reſpect has more diſadvantages than almoſt in any other: and the danger of having any 
bad effect from a great quantity of it is prevented by its being a running water. The 
garden may from this be well watered, the houſe in every reſpect ſupplied for the ne- 
ceſſary uſes, cattle have plenty of drink, and it is wholeſome for them in its kind, and 
it is of all others the greateſt ornament. 

2 | Theſe 


JJ TION 


OF 
FL STE Mm 
1 10 U 1. 
A Piece of plain IRox-RAILING. ons on 


In this the paitk are bet into a flone curb, and falined with lead. 
PIG U RE II. 8 
RaitinG of a ſomewhat richer kind 


WES * 4311 the _ are framed into a fat. bar at the bettom, which 3 ws 1 into a 
grooue in the Pone-work. 


F TO U 10. 


RAL of a more ornamental kind. 


* this tbe bar into which the rail are framed i is ſupported by balk; nt thus 
the frame is hept out of the wet, and i rs aer from ruſting and rotting. 


FIGURE w. 
Rinne of a flight kind, : with | pilaſters. 
In this the bar is to be let into a ſhallow grove. 
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Of ARCHITECTURE, 


"Theſe are the n of a running water, and for theſe it is to be extremely valued 0 pho” 8 3: 


but as much as we would for this reaſon ſeek to be near running water, we muſt avoil 
a great quantity of ſuch as ſtagnates. The effect of theſe waters is exactly the contrary 
of that of the others in every reſpect. As nothing affords ſo pleaſant a proſpect as a run- 


ing water, nothing gives ſo bad a one as a ſtanding lake. In the running water the fur- 


face is clear and- bright, in the {tanding it ĩs covered with filth and i11-) weeds. 


ooking 
The running water purifies the air, the ſtanding fills it with offenſive vapours. Nothing 


contributes ſo much to load the air with diſagrecable and enwholeſome matter as ſeag- 
nating water. 


Nor is the inconvenience den to this article of heath ; > kor we are Koublets Sith 


inſects and vermin in places where. there are large ſtanding waters, which are either 
never ſeen at all, or are not plentiful any where elſe. Gnats, and a multitude of 


other troubleſome little flies, are al ways about ſtanding waters; for they breed there, 


and they are very troubleſome: the gnat in particular cannot be in any abundance any 
where but where there is ſtagnating water. 


of a pond, and never any where elſe; and from theſe is hatched a little worm; 
which lives and feeds in the water for forne time, till at length it undergoes 4 change 
like that of che caterpillar; and the fly, like the butterfly, is produced out of its body. 


The gnats do not lay their eggs upon running waters, becauſe the current would carry 


them away; neither does the worm that is produced from them thrive except in ſuch 


as is thick and foul: about theſe places therefore there will be always a vaſt _—_ 


of thoſe and the like inſects, from which os um are © free. 


| What we have ſaid of the air is equally tre of the water | ” fs faults and im- 


perfections breed particular diſorders in thoſe who breathe it, ſo do thoſe of waters in 


ſuch as drink them, whether in their crude ſtate or however altered. 


The differences of water are greater than can be imagined ; rain water differs from 
_ thatof ſprings, ſpring from river waters, and this from the water of ponds. We have 
the authority of a very accurate experimenter to vouch that there is water in Africa 


lighter by four ounces in the pint than the common water of Euglanl. We have not 


ſufficiently examined rhe differences of our own: in, its ſeveral Kinds and forms; but 


health and convenience are both RO roars in thi enquiry, that none is rere 


worth the making. 


When the architect has fixed * 0 a e which is tight, in reſpect 
of the water in its neighbourhood, there being plenty of ſuch as runs, and not tov 


much of the ſtanding kind, let him next examine that which' is immediately upon the 


ſpot, or that of the river, if very near, in a proper and accurate manner, to foe how i 
is ſuited to anſwer the purpoſes of life and health, 


Hippoctates commends the lighteſt yatery as moſt ee 1d it kk 4 very 
conſiderable article. We read in Herodotus of a very healthy; and long lived, people, 


who drank a water fo light that moſt kinds of wood ſunk in it. This is very well 


countenanced by the experiments made upon the water brought from Afriru; and 
there is great reaſon for concluding that the Greek was right who mentioned this qua · 
Wis 45 ag water as very conducive td the health and lang life of the inhabitants. 


D& After 


That fly lays its eggs upon the ſurface 
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A,COMPLETEBODY 


After the ikea let the water be examined v4 the eye, and by the taſte : that 


SN which is moſt tranſparent is beſt, and it ſhould never have the leaſt ill taſte or ſmell; 


7 F . 
R 48 . . \ 


farther i itis a mark of 0 water to warm n 1 cool cages 


The water ſhould be. tried ener; by examining how it lathers with ſoap, and 
whether it boils garden- ſtuff well. River water is commonly found to do theſe things 
well, and pump water too often but ill: however, if the fault be not great in this re- 
ſpect, it may be born with, for it will be remedied by letting the water ſand ſome time 
open to the air after it 00 been putnped up. 


Ihe pureſt waters of rivers are thoſe which have the ſwifteſt current Fü a clear 
tranſparency, that run over a clean gravel, and are not encumbered with weeds at the 
bottom, or beds of ee and ruſhes at the fides. Std. 15 
It is abways convenient to have ſpring water about a houſe, be the river water ever 
ſo pure: for this reaſon wells are to be dug; and it is convenient to do this one of the 
firſt things, becauſe nothing ſo perfectly ſhews the nature of the ground, according 
to which the architect is to conduct himſelf with reſpect to the foundation. In fine, 
that houſe is beſt ſituated in reſpect of water which has good ſprings for its wells, an an 
agrecable body of running water within due diſtance for beauty and convenience, and | 
Ges 2 2 eee or N — IE max be it in its neighbourhood. | e 7 


* 


LR TED 


| 97 the 8011. 


\HE ſoil, thonghs it "a been leſs accurately conſidered in reſpect of ftuations than 
the air or water, is far from being a trivial article on this head: the air and 
the water, which are allowed to be ſo important concerns, always may be, and fre- 
- quently : are, affected by it. We are therefore to conſider it firſt i in this light, and after- 
wards in regard to that more immediate concern, its in. 


1 

We have ſeen that the air may be influenced by unwholeſome vapours ariſing from 
the earth; but theſe, in genetal, where they are frequent, come from a greater depth 
than what is commonly underſtood by the ſoil: happily for us this country is not 
much ſubject to them: but there is a conſideration of that nature in which the ſoil is 


greatly and immediately concerned; this is the toading the air with moiſture from 
detained waters, | 1 Bhs + 3 Tank. 3 


How long, and in what degree, the rains ſhall be detained within the reach of the 
ſurface, i is altogether determined by the ground, and comes immediately under the archi- 
teQ's conſideration. The ſoils in England may be divided into three general kinds, 
ſandy, loamy, and clayey ; we may add chalky to theſe, but they are not very eligible 
to build 2 The . is the We and ene and | in this may be included 


the 


or ARCHITECTURE 
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the gravelly kind: the clayey is the tougheſt and heavieſt. Theſe are the two extremes. Chap. 4. 


The loamy conſiſts of ſand and clay with other mixtures, and is of a middle nature be- 
tween them; it is therefore, as middle things in general, the moſt eligible. 


In abſolute ſands, or gravels, there is always a healthy 1 8 in the air, but they 
let the rains ſoak through them too quickly, fo that enough of the wet is not detained 
for the common purpoſes of the growth of plants; and the dryneſs and ſharpneſs of the 
air in high ſituations, with theſe ſoils, is too much for many conſtitutions. On the 


other hand, where the ſoil is clayey, if it be in the extreme, the water that falls in 


rains is not able to penetrate it: it is detained too long, and here all is in the other ex- 
treme. If the clay lic upon the ſurface it is damp and dirty in wet weather, and it 
cracks and chops in dry, both which are very diſagrecable ; and if it lie at ſome ſmall 


depth under the ſurface, the rains penetrate eaſily to it, but are detained upon it, chilling 


— , 


the roots of 2 and ads by that Hopping their e n the damp and 2 


moiſt. 


The loam, which is of a middle kind between theſe, is ſubject to neither of their de- 


fects; it receives rains freely, and detains them ſufficiently, but not hurtfully : there 


is enough moiſture in the earth to ſoften by its vapours the great ſharpneſs of the air, 


but there is not ſo much as to chill the roots of plants, or occaſion a dampneſs at the 


bottom. We have ſaid that the builder is not, like the phyſician, to pick out an air 


that will be fit for ſome particular diſorder, | but ſuch ao, beiug pure and moderate, will 


preſerve health. This air, fo far as a ſoil i is concerned, which is not in a trivial man- 


; ner, will moſt naturally be found where that i Is loamy. The very beſt — on which 


a houſe; can be built is a  gravelly loan 


The ſoil demands great e on n the other accounts of its richneſs and fertility: 


theſe are of the moſt immediate concern for convenience and for beauty. A garden is 


a very eſſential article in a country habitation ; and, both for uſe and pleaſure, it ſhould 


be on ſuch a foil as will cauſe things planted in it to grow well. There is no foil fo 


univerſally fertile as the loamy: : it ſuffers the rains and dews to penetrate freely to the | 


roots of plants, and it  detains them, as we have ſhewn, ſufficiently. | 


We fee in wild nature a great W of the general excellence of this kind of ſoil. 
There are plants that love clay, and, theſe will not grow on fand ; there are others 


which delight in ſand, and theſe will not live in clay; but both kinds will grow in a 


loamy earth! indeed there is no kind that will not. This fertility in a foil extends it- 
ſelf not only to the ground belonging to the houſe, but to.all that about it, and which 


furniſhes the proſpect. There is a chearfulneſs in a rich country which is not in the 


Poor and barren; and in ne to the e of the foil i is the n; of the ___ 
face of nature. 


WE 


This ſo certainly and e cotompanies the W of a foil, that babes the 


ground is opened for examination, it may be known by.the aſpect of the growth and 


herbage. Where the corn proſpers well, and the trees grow ſtraight and beautiful, the 
ſoil is always good; for when it is faulty in one reſpect or the other it is equally ſeen; 


the herbage is poor in ſpite of all the labour and expence of the e and the t trees 
grow irregular and ſtubbed, or haue an aſpect of _ Ms ee 


7 - 7 — — —— 
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Book II. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


We would have the architect take into his conſideration all the advantages of nature 


1 in their fulleſt extent, when he is about to fix upon the ſituation of a houſe. He muſt 


not expect that in any place he will find them all in their moſt full perfection; but 
knowing what that perfection is, he will be the better able to judge how far an 
excellence in one kind will make amends for a deficiency ar n in another. 


07 the elevation of ground for a ſituation. 


; W E have occaſionally given many reaſons why a country houſe ſhould ſtand upon 


an eminence, but we come now to examine that point ſeparately, and to con- 


ſider what the elevation ſhould be, n, to the general. nature and circumſtance of 
the WE 


„„ „„ 


: chan is on n flats or in Fee ; leſs moiſture remains upon it and the air - has a a more 

free current: but theſe advantages are found only in moderate elevations, for in ex- 
tremes cvery ching is faulty. Becauſe an elevation of ground is convenient, the builder 
muſt not fix his ſpot upon the top of a high hill; the atr ttzac is too ſharp, the winds 
| have too much power, and the place is bleak and commonly barren. All eminencies 
are agreeable, but moderate ones the moſt: they avoid the eee and i imper- 


fections of the others. 


The Naber che ele vation the more 1 there will be fr 17 3 1 in 
general, the leſs poſlible i it will be to have it. All the means of ſhelter are confined to 
trees, and theſe will not grow on thoſe bleak and mountainous heights, where if the 
architect ſhould place his houſe they would be moſt wanted, The fide of a bill for this 
reaſon is preferable to the top, and the aſcent ſhould be gentle, becauſe otherwife the 


coming at the houſe 1 is troubleſome ; and all the walks about it are tireſome. 


Beſide the expoſure and bleakneſs of very high ſituations, water is s commonly want- 
ing; and where that is not in ſufficient plenty, there will not be good verdure. The 


proſpect from ſuch a place is fine; but the contraſt of what one ſees, with what one 


has, is afflicting: when we view the fertility of the liclds Powe. the barrenneſs of our 
Hituation 1 is the more hateful. 


The moſt agreeable eminence for a ain is that upon the ſlope of a 8 


hill, where the ground riſes gently up from the plain, and continues riſing behind the 


houſe a little; where the height is ſufficient to give us a command of the plain be- 


low, and where there are trees to ſhelter us from the more difagreeable and ſtrong 
winds, but none to block up the proſpect. 


: I the "OM for a ſtranger, let there be as much ground taken in as will ſerve 
his convenience ; but if for the owner of a large territory, let-its place be as near as 
may be contrived to the centre of his poſſeſſions. There is a pleaſure none but the 
| 4 | man 
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houſe, and knowing that all he ſees is his own. 


A ſituation which thits has a fine air, plenty of good water, and an extenſive pro- 


ſpect, with a good ſoil, and the defence of trees, may be ſaid to be perfect. He who can 
find ſuch a one need ſcruple no expence in his edifice, for he will be ſure never to be 
tired of it; and if accidents ſhould influence him to leave it while he liked i it, he would 


never fail of an 3 of diſpoſing of it to o his advantage, 


we hai now TER TY the ſeveral particulars on which the convenience and health- 


ſulneſs of a ſituation depends, and ſhall cloſe our obſervations | on this head with a 
chapter of general obſervations on the latter and moſt im portant article, which while 


they illuſtrate the truth of the preceding principles, will at the ſame time lead to a fa- 
miliar, eaſy and certain manner of judging. 


n Prnoth. 


F Marks of a bealtbf al SITUATION. 


: HE reader has fre on \ what confiderations the healthfulneſ of a place depends. 
I 1 will not be difficult for him to determine on a little examination in what 


1 gree any particular ſpot has that great advantage: but we ſhall here add certain com- 
mon and familiar obſeryations by which it will be known at ſight, Theſe will be fuf- 


ficient to determine in a general way without ſuch examination; and they will in a 
more particular and accurate enquiry always confirm it, 


We have referred id architect oY general idea of the goodneſs of the ſoil to the 


growth of thoſe trees and herbage that he ſees upon it ; and we ſhall in the ſame man- 
ner adviſe him to make his firſt conjecture, before his enquiries, by the general face of 


things, including the other buildings and their inhabitants ; and to confirm the reſult 


of thoſe enquire by the ſame means afterwards. | 


With reſpest to 8 if 3 perceive them _ and * on the FIR Re PEN 1 
ſo old that the materials begin to decay, it is a proof that the air is pure: on the other 
hand, if the walls be tinged. with green and other colours, and moſs and other herbs 
grow upon them in abundance, he may look upon it as a proof that the air is damp 
and bad, In general he will find the buildings that ſtand on elevated ſituations, good 
ſoils, and in a free air, of. the former kind; and thoſe which are lituated i in mies 


on damp ſoils, and choaked up with woos of this latter. 


If the trees by their regular axconh ak e woot FORTE hs kd of 45 
ground, let him obſerye the cattle in the adjoining fields, to knom what is the con- 
dition of the air and water. Provided the paſture be tolerable; theſe creatures cannot 
fail to thrive if they have the common advantages in thoſe two reſpects; but where 
there is a fault in either or both of them, they will ſhew.it in their aſpect. If they be 


hearty, briſk, and t it ſhews that the air is good and the water pure: if they be 


. 10. 8 | feeble, 


man of fortune knows, in Per an ' extenſive — ey way from bis Chap. 6. 
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Book II. feeble, poor, and heavy, the fault is commonly * one of theſe two particulars, and 
— moſt dard in the latter, | 


From the brute animals let him aſcend ts the inhabitants for in their faces and con- 


ditions he will read the moſt certain account of the general healthineſs or unhealthi- 
neſs of the place. High ſpirits, ſtrength to labour, a good body, and a freſh com- 


plexion, are marks of health that can neither be diſputed nor miſtaken: the lower 


people have all theſe, from their moderation of diet and exerciſe in working, in a de- 


gres ſuperior to the dainty and the idle; but they have them not in all places alike. 


He who ſhould have obſerved the inhabitants of the Alps univerſally with ſwelled 


throats, might naturally conclude that if he fixed among them he ſhould have the 


ſame, before he came by a critical enquiry to ſearch the cauſe of it in their: water. 


This may ſerve as an inſtance of the general manner of judging of a ſituation, before 
we deſcend to particulars; and more or leſs it will be found true in all: 55 


* 


There is ſomething in a good air that is as it were the object of taſte; we perceive 


it as we take it in, and are ſcarce ever miſtaken in judging of it that way: but it is on- 


ly in elevated places that we have this mark of its purity. In the ſame manner that we 
perceive this the moment we breathe it, we are ſtruck at ſight by that appearance of 


robuſt health we ſee i in the aces of the inhabitants on healthy ow nor are We any - 


more miſtaken. 8 


Our own ſpecies a are the moſt der of all the animal fad and feel the bad effects 
of air ſooner than any other. The cattle will ſometimes ſhew natural defects in a bad 
place as has been obſerved, but their diſorders are generally an indication of badneſs 
in the water: men ſhew the leſſer defects of the place in their faces, and are affected by | 
every fault that can attend it. We are ſubject to more diſorders than other creatures, and 
they more eaſily fall upon us; it is a reaſon why we ſhould be more upon our guard, 

to avoid the occaſion of them: nature which has left us liable to them gave us our rea- 
ſon for that purpoſe. When we have our choice of a whole kingdom in which to fix 
our reſidence, it is an unpardonable error to place ourſelves where any great conve- 


nience 1s deficient ; but where the means of health are wanting it is greateſt of all. 


The general occaſions of this we have delivered ſeparately, as they regard the air, the 
water, and other accidents; and we here propoſe the plaineſt and moſt certain method 


of aſſuring ourſelves whether we have judged rightly by thoſe rules; for in places 0 
| where others enjoy their health, he who comes to ſeat himſelf from elſewhere may; 


where they do not, probably neither will he. There is an advantage he may have over 
others by fixing upon a ſpot particularly healthy, whereas they are ſituated as chance 
diſpoſes them ; but it is beſt to have this advantage where all is good about him, for 
vrhere the reſt is bad it may not be ſufficient to ſecure the benefit. The face of the 
inhabitants ſhews the general condition of the country as to health, and this may 
be obtained in a pick'd ſituation. He muſt be very weak, or very raſh, who would 


fix himſelf where every man he met was ſhivering with an ague, as is the caſe in ma- 


ny marſhy countries : on the contrary he may reafonably be tempted to the ſpot, who 


ſees nothing but health in the countenance or the People, and reads of ſeventies and 
fourſcores upon their tomb- ſtones. 
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FE & kT 1 
Of the Eſſential PARTS of BUILDINGS. 


. 


Of Werts, Sewers, and Drains. 


Chap. 1. 


HE architect has been led to the ſeveral conſiderations which are concerned in 


the choice of a place for his building, and he has been before acquainted with 


the nature of thoſe materials with which it is to be raiſed : we are now to lead him to 


the employing thoſe materials on that ground in the moſt ſecure and commodious 


manner; and this by firſt giving him a general idea of the eſſential parts of a building, 


and then delivering rules for the raiſing from theſe Ro the A, a regular and 
beautiful edifice. 3 


The firſt of theſe eſſential parts is a foundation, the ground- work and baſis of the 


whole; a thing ſo important that the leaſt error or fault in it affects the whole build- 
ing, and is not to be rectified without great difficulty, expence, and inconvenience. 


To avoid the danger of thoſe faults or errors, we are in this chapter to give ſuch cau- 
tions as are requifite, and preſcribe. ſuch methods as will certainly inform the builder 
where will be his hazard. This chapter may be conſidered as preparatory to the ſuc- 


ceeding: we have fixed upon the ſpot for the houſe, and we are about to lay its foun- 


dation; we ſhall therefore here examine the ground on which it is to be raiſed: 

and while we. prepare for the conveniencies of the building, aſſure ourſelves of 

the condition of the earth that is to bear it. According to this the foundation, | is to 
be laid with greater or leſs expence, cure; and trouble. 


It is bee what every houſe law conveniencies for diſcharging its refuſe water, 
and other uſeleſs and offenſive matters; theſe are obtained by digging and laying ſew- 
ers and drains at proper depths, and with the needful outlets; it is convenient alſo that 
there be a well for a ſupply of ſpring water for certain uſes ; for though this be in- 
ferior to the water of ponds or rivers for moſt occaſions, there are ſome which it an- 
. ſwers much better. 


As theſe therefore are conveniencies and neceſſities that muſt, be at ſome time pre- 
pared, we mention them firſt in order, and adviſe the builder to begin with them, be- 


cauſe they will diſcover to him the nature of his ground, and conſequently the method 


that is needful to be obſerved. in his foundation. The opening for ſewers and drains 


ſhews him the ſtrata or beds of earthy matter to ſome depth; and that of wells to a 
much greater. When theſe are finiſhed therefore he is to begin laying his founda-. 
tion; and he is to prepare himſelf for the method of doing it by what he ſees thrown 
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Book II, up in the digging : for he will know by that whether the ſoil be in itſelf ſtrong enou gh 
EIS to ſupport a foundation, or whether he muſt navy recourſe to art ; and in what degree, 


or what manner. 


As to ſewers and drains the great care is that they be made large enough ; that they 
be placed deep enough, and have a proper deſcent; that they be well arched over, and 
have ſo free a paſſage that there be no danger of their — up; the cleaning them 
being a work of — and trouble. 


Wells are to be ſunk in places where they will ſtand with moſt convenience, and 


at ſuch a depth as to' retain a ſufficient quantity of water. They muſt be carried down 
below the level or ſurface of the water that is collected within the ſtrata of the earth, 


otherwiſe they will not receive or hold it; and ox muſt be carried ſo ar below tht 


they may detain a Poe e 


The collection of water between theſe rata lies ſo differently in various ads. 
chat the depth of wells is neceſſary to be five, fix, or eight times as great in ſome 
ſpots as in others, not accounting the extremes of either: but ſometimes a great deal 
of the expence of digging wells where the water lies thus deep is to be ſaved by bore- 


ing. When the well is regularly dug to twenty or thirty foot deep, it is in many 


| places a good method to have recourſe to this expedient : a large augur is to be uſed, 
and the earth carefully taken out of it as ie becomes needful. The water will often 


at length riſe up through the hole with 2 ee 25 fill the well to a fuffi- 


cient depth. 


This method is practiſed in Taly, France, and Germany, with great ſucceſs, and has 
been alſo very happily try d in ſeveral parts of England, particularly in Efſex. The ex- 


pence of this is ſo vaſtly leſs than that of continuing to dig and make the well to 


the needful depth in the uſual manner, that wherever the fituation of the place 
renders it at all likely of ſucceſs, and water is not found at a moderate depth, it 
ſhould be try'd. It is moſt likely to ſucceed in places encompaſſed with many 


hills, or where there may be conceived to be Subterranean . 


When a reaſonable conjecture can be made at what meaſure the water wil be 
found, the diameter of the well ſhould be proportioned to its expected depth. 


This may often be known very exactly from the wells in the neighbouring places, 


and when finiſhed with a lining of brick or Lis it will need no farther 
care Tor ago. | 


\ 


In the a of the ſea the neceſſary FR of wells may be _ | 
| known by obſerving the level of its water. In Bermudas they have wells in 


a manner cloſe to the ſhore, which riſe and fall with the tides, and yet the wa- 
ter is perfectly freſh. In all parts of that iſland they find water when they have 


dug nearly to the level of the ſea, and it is commonly freſh though not always, 


At any time if they dig a few feet deeper they come at falt water. Theſe are 
facts very exactly laid down by Mr. Nerweed, who has been upon the ſpot, and 


may be of uſe to the architect who is about to build under the like circumſtances. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ff.. CI RR « 


07 the qualities of the GRounpD. 


F \ HE foundation of a building 18 that part which is laid under the ſurface of the 


ground in an opening made for that purpoſe; and ſerves as a baſis or ſupport 
for all that is raiſed above. 


I is the firſt thing 0 be regarded in the er eRing of a houſe, and fo much depends 


upon it that it can never be conſidered too thoroughly. In ſome places the ground is 


naturally firm enough for ſupporting the building; and in theſe the foundation is 


to be laid with eaſe and little expence: in others the ground wants this natural firm- 


neſs, and muſt be aſſiſted by art. The firſt buſineſs of the architect is to determine whe- 


ther the earth will do of itſelf, or whether it wants aſſiſtance; and if it be of the latter 


kind, his next 7 1s what kind of help it bs 25 and 1 in what degree. 


The beſt ground for a e is that which conſiſts of gravel or ſtone: but the 


architect who intends a great or a heavy fabrick is not to content himſelf with what 


he ſees on the ſurface, or near it. We have adviſed the digging for wells and ſewers 


8 firſt, and have cautioned him to obſerve exactly what is thrown up; he will thus know 
what 1 is beneath that uppermoſt bed, which promiſes in itſelf ſo much ſtrength and ſo- 
| lidity. There 1 is often an unſound matter underneath, and in that caſe the ſtrength and 


firmneſs of the ſuperficial ſtrata 1 is but a decoy ; ; and a dependance upon them will un- 


dermine the * 


Beſide an bop matter beneath, there may, in ſtony who, be an abſolute vacuity; 
and this is a much more unhappy circumſtance : there are many hollows in the earth, 


and no where ſo many as in rocky places. Such ground, ſince it often will deceive, 
ſhould be always ſuſpected. In this caſe the bed of rock which ſeems ſo firm and 


ſound a foundation, is no more than the covering of a vault or cavern, and may 
break in when loaded with a weighty building. This 1s the moſt terrible of all ac- 


cidents that can attend an error in foundations. Palladio adviſes the throwing down 


an accuſtomed ear will eaſily determine whether the earth be firm or hollow. 


Though a foundation upon a rock be ſtrong to a proverb, we are to examine in this 
careful manner whether the rock that preſents itſelf be ſolid or hollow, before we can 
aſſure ourſelves of its great advantages. If there be cavities we muſt examine in what 
degree, and whether they are likely to render the rock too weak for the * 
or whether its thickneſs over them be ſufficient for their Bourke: 


Though rock be the beſt n it is in many parts of this kingdom the leaſt 
common. Gravel we have obſerved is the next; and in order to judge of its degree of 


excellence, we muſt obſerve the thickneſs of the bed, and the ſtrata that lie under it, as 


they dak e pesred! in the digging. If the _”_ be a thick bed, and the under ſtrata 


great weights forcibly upon the ground in theſe places, and obſerving whether it ſounds 
hollow or ſhakes; and the beating vpon a drum ſet upon it, by the ſound of which 


110 A COMPLETE BODY 
Book II. of a ſound and firm kind, and well diſpoſed, there needs no aſſiſtance, for it will bear 


Gyn any thing : if otherwiſe, we are to have recourſe to art, in various ways to be named 
hereafter, WY to the nature and degree of the defect. 


The other matters which may occur for a foundation, are clay, ſand, common earth, 
or rotten boggy ground. Clay will often both raiſe and fink a building, yet it has a 
ſolidity which, with proper management, 1s very uſeful ; the marſhy, rotten, or boggy 
ground, is that which of all others nature has leaſt prepared for a foundation; but e- 
ven on this very great edifices may be raiſed with perfect falt h, the proper methods 
being employed t to ſecure them. 


ih | . Piling i is the method in caſe of theſe boggy earths, and where there is an unfirm ſand , 
| | and this is one of the ſecureſt foundations when properly executed, notwithſtanding the”: | = 
[il | AR great natural diſadvantage of the ground. What we have ſaid of gravel may in a great =— 
_ fi meaſure be applied alſo to ſand, which when it is dry, in a good body, and well ſup- 
bi 5 ported by ſtrong and ſound under ſtrata, is a very good ſoil for foundations; but what is 
Ml ſaid in the commendation of theſe two kinds, is to be confined to foundations for 
Mp - buildings on dry land; for in rivers neither ſand nor gravel can afford any dependance 
L. at all, becauſe the motion of the water is continually removing and diſturbing them: in 
this caſe therefore they are not to be regarded, but the right practice is to dig down 
through them to the firſt ſolid bed; and if that lies at too great a depth, then let an 
1 8 pPpening be made in the looſe matter, and the work truſted to piles driven down to the 
| ſolid : upon piles ſo driven and covered with pn, any ſuperſtructure may be raiſed, 


When the and on which a bullding 3 is to be raiſed has been dug or wrought be. 
fore, we ſhould never truſt to its condition as ſo left, but dig through it to the ſolid and ET 
unmoved ground, and to ſome depth i into that, according to the weight and bigneſs of - 
the intended edifice. E 


This is a rule given by Palladis, and we ſee inſtances enough i in modern buildings 
to ſhew the neceſſity of punctually obſerving it. One there is in Rome ſo great and fo 
ſtriking, that it will leave no occaſion for mentioning any other ; even St. Peter's is in 
danger from a neglect of obſerving this reaſonable and important caution, That 

church is in great part built upon the old circus of Nero, and they haue neglected to 
dig through to the ſolid and untouched ground to ſecure a foundation; the conſequence 
of which is that the whole building is much the weaker. The walls were judg'd of 
th ſtrength enough to bear the ſuperſtructure of two ſteeples, upon the corners of the fron- 
1 . titiſpiece; Bernini made the attempt, but if the walls were ſtrong enough the foundation 
bl | | was not ſufficiently firm. They found on this occaſion an error that ſhould have been 
i 9 obviated early, and they have but imperfectly amended it. The ſettlement this addi- 
91 tional weight occaſioned ſent them to the foundation, where they found the defect: 
| i they ſtop'd the progreſs of the miſchief, but the fault 1 is beyond remedy. 


An accident like this may be a warning for ages: we have told the architect he can- 
not be too nice in the choice of a ſpot for his building, he will ſee by this he cannot ea- 
ſily be careful enough in preparing for a foundation. 


Foundations laid in the ſolid earth are always the moſt ſecure where that! is hard- 
eſt; and it js a very good ſign when every ſhower of rain does not melt it into dirt. We 
have earths fo hard that the tools will ſcarce penetrate them; theſe, when they have a 

ſufficient ſupport below, are the beſt of all. - CHAP. 
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Of preparing the ground for FoUNDATIONS. 


HE form and nature of a foundation differs according to the intended ſtructure 


of the edifice. If there are to be cellars and vaults underneath, the foundation 


is to be dug to the whole extent of the building ; if not, it is to be cut in a kind of 
trenches where the walls are to be raiſed, 


We call by the name of foundation ſo much of the walls as reaches from the bot- 


tom of the digging to the ſurface of the ground, for the word is equally uſed for theſe 


walls, and for the ground on which they ſtand. On the proper condition of theſe 


walls depends in a great manner the ſecurity of the whole edifice ; they are therefore 


to be carefully proportioned in ſtrength to the weight of the intended ſuperſtructure. 
In the ſame manner the depth of digging for the foundation, or the height of theſe 
walls is to be proportioned to that of the ſuperſtructure; in general for theſe two ar- 
ticles the depth ſhould be about a ſixth part of the height of the building, and the 
thickneſs of theſe walls twice that of thoſe which are raiſed upon them. This is 


ſpeaking generally ; we n in a ee chapter & enter 008 theſe I more 
3 | i | 


Sound wood is a common underwork for a foundation on land; and wooll packs 5 


. have been uſed very e under water. 


In foundations near the PI of waters we ſhould always be careful in ſounding to 
the very bottom. More errors have been ſeen in this article, and more accidents 


h happened from them, than almoſt i in any other. 


The antients were very ſeldom guilty of over-ſights, or neglect, in this matter: we 
have in many inſtances of the remains of their works, reaſon to be aſtoniſhed at the : 


ſtrength they gave to their foundations. They ſometimes made them maſſy and ſolid, 


and continued under the whole building; as in their arches, aquæducts, and ſome of the 
amphitheatres : in other of their ſtructures they worked in the foundation with ar- 
ches and pillars of ſuch a ſtrength as was fit to ſupport edifices erected for two 


thouſand ages. We ſhould bluſh to compare this with what we ſee among our workmen 
at the preſent time, who at beſt are too negligent, and often ſhamefully diſ- 


honeſt, We ſee them in ſome places, when they have dug a trench for the foun- 


dation, fill it up with the worſt materials thrown in careleſsly with bad mortar, 


and call this a wall. They think there is no need to be more careful about. what 18 
out of ſight, and then Fa wonder if the work fails, | 


If the 8 were ever ſo panes” there would be danger of cracks, ſettlements, 
and irregularities, from ſuch a practice. Stones and bricks laid corner-wiſe will not 


bear like thoſe plac'd regularly, and there will be cavities in ſuch work that muſt be 
cruſh'd together when the weight comes upon them. There is no part of a fabrick 


that requires to be laid with ſo much care as the foundation, nor is any other negligence 
ſo unpardonable. 


8 We 


112 A COMPLETE: BON Y = 
Book II. We have recommended for all marſhy and unſound earth the method of piling ; hs 
SY" this ſhould be done with great accuracy and care, or the architect only betrays him- = 

ſelf; but when it is properly executed, he may. erect any fabrick upon it with the : 
moſt perfect ſecurity. The city of Amſterdam is built upon piles ; and many other 1 
great ſtructures and vaſt maſſes of continued buildings that ſtand perfectly firm, > 
have the ſame foundation for ſecurity ; the piles may be on- ſome occaſions mortis'd 
109 into one another: this makes what they call dove- tail piling: and we have an inſtance 


of its ſtrength and value in the ſecuring of Hauer breach. 


| 5 The piles for this 1 muſt be of a proper length ad krmneſt. Pallodio ad- 
0 viſes that they be of an eighth part of the wall in heighth, and that their thickneſs be 
| a twelfth part of their length; but in theſe things ſome variation muſt be allowed, 
ö according to particular circumſtances. They muſt be ramm' d in as thick as ae can 
A . ſtand, and ſhould be driven by Ts: and frequent | blows. 


1 | | We as not be content with ſupporting the awaits in fuch places 5 this me- = 
" thod; the ſame care muſt be uſed alſo ſor thoſe within. The croſs-walls or inner 2 
_ : walls will in the courſe of the building, be ſo connected by the girders that the fink- - 
ing of one cannot but influence the others; therefore if that neceſſary care be omitted, 
the outer walls will be injured while they ſtand ſecurely upon their foundations by the 
effect of the ſinking of thoſe within. Both the inner and outer w walls will crack from 
ii 0 ſuch a defect, and the whole building may tumble. Fewer piles will ſerve for the ſup- 
5 | port of the inner or croſs walls, than are needful for the outer ones ; but ſome muſt be 
. driven with care, and theſe walls raiſed regularly upon them, or all the other precau- 
— tion will be fruitleſs. 5 


1 7 To inſtru the peace builder in the fulleſt manner, we have here given a plate 
- ſhewing the manner of working! in ain and Piling, 


EXPLANATION of the PLATE. 


0 N 5 A. A. A. The foundation acroſs which are firſt laid three inch . 1 of fr or oak, 

= . at the diſtance of three feet from each other; theſe are marked "with the letter B, and 

* drawn with dotted lines, as they lie under other three inch planks, laid lengthways of the 

fp Foundation. Theſe crofs pieces are 12 inches wide, and are buried to the level of the ground. 

[i C. C. C. Are the planks lengthways, dove-tail d together at their end joints, as marked 

li D. D. and they are mitre dove- tail d at es. pn as at Kiver E. they are af ſpiked 

Wer = down to the croſi- pieces. 2 

Wo FP. The manner of pile and planking where e are more 1 and will not 40 on 
5 without piles. Theſe piles, in foundations for building, may be about fix inches ſquare, 

drove in depth at the diſcretion of the architect, and planks laid on the heads of the piles. 

Spiked or pin'd down with oak pins; in large ſcantlings, and where oak piles are drove and 

are to remain in water, oak pins cut fquare (2 inches) and drove into holes bor'd by an 

auger of a proper fize, will laſt longer than iron, not being capable of ruſt. 

Ws G. Are the piles which are commonly drove wi th a three-handed beatle ; that is, three men 

Iiſt and firike with it. 
H. The flanking faſtened down on the pile-heads. 
1 ns i N _ of ſoil, one . of planking laid 3 will ſuffice. 
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of lying the frutdatin / build gi. 


be careful that he do not ſtumble at the threſhold. 


We are to ſuppoſe the gene how piphtes for the Wundt and are to advance 


upon the laying in the materials. Firſt then, care muſt be taken that the bottom or 
floor of the foundation be perfectly level. When it is thus prepared, the Talians begin 
with laying over it an even covering of ftrong oak plank, and upon that the lay, with 


moſt. exact care, the firſt courſe of their materials. Whether we take this method, or 
begin upon the naked ſurface, all muſt be laid with the moſt exact and preciſe truth, 


dy the hls and line. When the board phat is Iaid, à courſe of fone is the beſt firſt 
| bed, and this is to be laid without mortar, for lime would make the wood decay, 


which otherwiſe, 1 in a dry ſoil, will laſt for ages. 


As this all the Pb ould, fallow Ss FR fare HEY creanel id $7 


mortar: if ſtone, let them be placed regularly, and i in the ſame ſituation wherein they lay 


in the quarry: for many ſtones. which wilb bear any weight flatwiſe, and in their na- 


tural poſition, are of ſuch, a grain. that they will fplit otherwiſe, Let the joinings' of 
the under courſe be covered by the ſolid of the courſe next over it all the way up; and 


let the utmoſt care be taken ok no e be left in * wan P 42 the ER will-cer- 
tainly cruſh it in. ; a 


— 


There cannot be a greater error chan to ſuppoſe the work that is under ground ſhould 
not have as much regularity as that expoſed to the eye: it wants this regularity for 
ſtrength, which is a conſideration ſuperior to beauty. 


The evener and better the bricks are made for a foundation, the ſtronger it will 


be in proportion; and where ſtone is uſed it ſhould be hewn t or cle ſuch as is 
naturally of a very regular figure, 


The leſs mortar there is in a foundation the better. Its uſe is to cement the bricks or 


ſtones together, and the evener they are the leſs will be required for that purpoſe; 
Where mortar is uſed to fill up cavities it becomes a part of the wall, and not being 


of equal ſtrength with the ſolid materials, it takes froin the firmneſs of the building. 
A foundation wall, to be good, ought to be every where equally ſtrong, and that it 


cannot be where there are great intervals between the more folid materials filled up 
with a ſofter matter. 


"AT. 63 


— — way 


H E ited has been EP to underſtand the nature of his ground, and to 
T remedy its defects; we ſhall now lead him to the working upon it, or the lay. 


ing of his foundation: It is here he enters upon the practice of his art, and let him 


If the materials be brick, let them be laid with an equal and not too large quantity of 


A COMPLETE BODY 


We have obſerved that in A the thickneſs of the foundation walls ſhould be 


—— double that of thoſe to be built upon them, but we allow for exceptions. The looſer 


the ground the thicker ought to be the foundation wall, and it will require the ſame 
addition alſo in proportion of what is to be raiſed pon it. 


The plane of the ground muſt be perfectly level, that the weight may prefs equally 
every where; for when it inclines more to one ſide than another the wall will ſplit. 
Let the architect ſee in their full light the conſequences of the leads * in this article, 
and guard with a proportioned care againſt them. 


Let the foundations diminiſh as they riſe, but in this obſerve that the perpendicular 
be exactly kept up in the upper and lower parts of the wall; and this caution ought 
to be obſerved all way up with the ſame e but it is & too much neglected. 


Let not the young archites think we are too ric in theſe rules, becauſe he ſees them 
often tranſgreſſed by the common pratice. Our work would be of little uſe if it 
were founded on ſuch a baſis: we tell the builder what ſhould be done, not what is 
done. When the practice of others correſponds with our rules, let him obſerve how it 
confirms them: when it differs let him follow "Ie; and not be aſhamed of ne 
better than his neighbours. Hal 

In ſome ground the foundation may be arched, and materials and expence will be 
ſaved this way, and the ſuperſtructure have an equal entity: In ann that are 
ach this 1 is a very uſeful and Rage pres 1 IN h 


The care and caution we preſeribe i in a foutiddition will be united to be als: : 
gether neceſſary to thoſe who know the effect of faults in that part; it is the ignorant in 
all things who are apt to cavil. The faults in the foundation enlarge fo in the upper 

work, that a crack of the breadth of a ſtraw there will make a cleft of five or ſix inches 
higher: no care can therefore be too great in guarding againſt an accident at once ſo un- 
ſightly and ſo dangerous. | 


CHAP, 


. 


OF ARCHITECTURE 


1 
Of Waits. Their form and diminution. 


HE foundations being prepared as directed in the preceding chapter, the next 
| thing is the raiſing the walls upon them: theſe may be properly called a continu- 
ation of thoſe foundations, and nothing is of ſo much conſequence as the raiſing them 


in a workmanlike manner. The foundation walls are to diminiſh in thickneſs as they 


are wrought up, and that diminution ſhould be continued to the top of the building, 
the workman ſtill taking care to keep the center of the wall all the way ſtrait from 


the bottom of che foundation. 


Walls in this country are principally built of one of theſe two materials, brick or 
ſtone ; and in building about London brick is much the moſt common. We ſee, in 


ſome parts of the kingdom, walls built of flints cut into a tolerably even form in a very 


ſurpriſing manner. There are at this time ſome fine walls ſtanding of this material 
in the city of Norwich; and it is introduced in the old gate at Vhpitepull, and ſome of 
the adjoining buildings of the fame period. This was an art unknown to the antients, 
and it is loſt again at this time 3 butit was ſtrong and beautiful. 


In the walls of common houſes, which are of brick, the general diminution from the 


bottom to the top, is one half the thickneſs at the bottom ; the beginning is two bricks, 
then a brick and half, and at the upper part one brick, thickneſs. In larger edifices the 


walls are made proportionally thicker, but the diminution i is preſerved in much the 


- lame 1 manner. 


Some als are plain and continued, others are made with intermiſſions, where 


there are columns or pilaſters : of theſe we ſhall ſpeak in ſome ſucceeding chapters, 
the plain walls are our ſubject here, where we treat only of wed engl pots of 


all columns and Wer the are ornamental. 


When a building's is to de irong, the „ Mut have a eee thickneſs. 


We have ſaid that they need not be all the way of an equal diameter; the decreaſe of 
this is what we call the diminution of a wall, and we have obſerved already that this 
diminution ſhould be made equal on each fide, that the load may be exactly in the mid- 


dle. The wall ſhould be carried up all the way exactly perpendicular to the ground 


work; for the right angle it makes, in this caſe, is the foundation of ſtrength and 


firmneſs. a 


If the wall be ca of two , kinds of mariah; as ſtone and brick, 46 maſſieſt 


and heavieſt are to be uſed in the loweſt part, as being fitter to bear than to be born, 
and the * at the 3 


The diminiſhing in ROW: as AN 1 * 0 both Wc * expence: burk it is 


not abſolutely neceſſary ; for if the wall were carried up in a perfect perpendicular from 


bottom to top, and all the way of the ſame thickneſs, it would not for that reaſon be leſs. 
ſtrong. In this caſe the * the perpendicular perfect would be thegernt difficulty 


6 


and 
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Book Il and the great article of merit. We find the antients were able to do this : for we ſee, 
◻ in the remains of their works, walls thus carried up to an exorbitant height; but our 


architects are more ready to be aſtoniſhed and admire, than to ſtudy and imitate, 
them. 15 ; 


The great rule for the thickneſs of the wall in all buildings is, that it be proportioned 


to the weight it is to ſupport. This is to be carefully computed, and there will be no 
danger of the ſtrength of the edifice ; for the great occaſion of that fault is the not ob- 


ſerving this proportion, A wall that ſtands alone is its own burthen and ſupport ; the 


higher parts preſs upon the lower, and the lower bear up the higher; this is all, and 
the ſtructure of it is therefore plain and eaſy. In a larger building the arches, roof, and 
the floor, ate the burthen ; the walls are the ſupport : let the architect therefore 
' compute the weight of the one according to his pan, and to that * the 
ſtrength of the other. 1 54 


The thick walls that bear directly upon their foundations preſs from top to bottom ; 


the arches preſs ſide ways, and to know how much, we muſt meaſure their convexity. 
The floors and the roof have a great preſſure perpendicularly, and alittle obliquely : all 
this muſt be carefully conſidered, and upon this depends the computation of the ge 
neral load, and of the neceffary proportioned thickneſs of the walls. The ſtrength of 

a building depends upon the force of its ſupports : and the great art on this hend is that | 


of giving a plain wall the utmoſt ſtrength of ck it is capable. 


We have adviſed the young architect to be N in this computation , that bs may, 


know what ſtrength his walls ought to have, for it is as eaſy to make them too thick 


as too thin, and either extreme is equally unworthy of a good builder: too much thick- 


neſs in walls not only i is the expence of a great deal of needleſs money, but it gives 


the edifice a heavy aſpect. The great art is to join ſtrength and delicacy. We ſee the 
8 former conſulted in ny of our modern buildings at the expence of the ET N 


The antients s had an art in joining theſe that 1 we have loſt. 8 were Rd Fl of 
ſtone, but they never grudged iron work, and by the means of that aſſiſtance, and of a 


perfect truth in their perpendiculars, they have left us thoſe models we deſpair of copy- 
ing. Our houſes tumble down after a few years for want of ſtrength ; and we have 
conſecrated the heavineſs of our e in moſt of the modem churches. 


There is one farther particular which regards . in the 8 of a dun 


wall, and that is the fortifying of the angles. This is beſt done with good ſtone on 


each ſide, which pres not only a great deal of, Brength but: a great deal of beauty. 


A wall chat 1s raiſed over arches and pillars, provided they be judiciouſly 5 


and the work carried on in the ſave manner, ſtands as fim as one that! is begun from 
a plain foundation. 11 bt i 


[2 * 
wat 44d 


Pilaſters properly applied are a very great ſtrengthening to walls; their beſt diſtance | 


is about every twenty foot, and they ſhould riſe five or fix inches from the naked of the 


wall. A much ſlighter wall of brick; with this Set, 18 Rronger chan a Bere 
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| Garden 0 or - Fence Warts bait with Brick, 


FIGURE I. 


The moſt. common - and-leaft expenſive, being but nine inches thick above the plinth, with 
pilaſters at twelve feet diſtance from each other ; one foot fix inches broad, fr geting 
* inches ; ; _= Surat or coped, as 1c in 18 . A. 


5 FIGURE U. 
1 wall. one Jriak and a half thick, with pilaſters one foot ten inches lrvad, at bent : 


feet iftance, projetling four inches. | When built on arches, as in this fue they ate 
very * ful 1 in yrs og Plau fruit 6 trees 2 _ 


FIGURE. I. 


4 wall if the FI thi chneſ on arches, with lar, af a 2. fonterobat tr Hiflance, 
ſuppoſed to be built where ground lies hallow, and requires to be filled up to a level. 


Ds and the ſecond figure are coped with brick, as drawn on the Tn: Letter B. | 
C. L che Aber or four inch projection. of the . 2 


Dis B tbe Plintb, foo courſe of bricki 1 the furface. . 
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PLATE 


Shews 1. The PLAN ; 2. The ELEVATION; and 3. The SECTION of part of 


a Building: explaining how walls are built of brick and lone. 


A. The ground Plan. 


B. The elevation cas d with Porn, which * at a medium gal be nine inches thick, 
and this is called afpler. 


'E: and. D. In the elevation and. Mane are the: ee 1 'the Ls OT fur brit 
5 and a.ho ah in throkneſs. | : 


E. E. Are inverted arches under al the apertures whi c< add rar frengh, and. are 
a means of preventing cracks. | ES. 


F. n e over the windows leb 1 the fline-work; which rug Povith; band 
fones, G. G. that go through the walls, diſcharge. the "I aa Hog: Windows 
heads, and prevent the trait fone arches from: ji ns: 


| : | H. Scheme arches over the 43 in 145 feli on, TIE li wok „ ſoul be firſt laid. The 


arcbes are to take their ſpringing fromthe outſide-of-ehoſe lintels, that mia time auer 
decay the: She the brick arches Th A n N ä | 


87 1. The 2 


4 « 4 * * * ** * » 
& 4 . * 


Arche ſhould 40% be turn 4 oer the ends at all ths. FRE 4 hed inthe wal; as varied 


in the ſeckion with K, that they may have free air : under theſe ſhould be laid pieces of 
oak or fir, which are called templets. By this method the ends of the beams will re- 
main ſound as long as any part of them. In the common practice the ends decay 


Joſt. 


L. M. Ts the perpendicular line of the wall caſed with. fone, and back'd with brickwork. 
In diminiſhing the wall, care Spould be taken that 1t be on each fide the ſaid ww" 
dicular line 5 | | 


N. N. 4 bend lanes which are a tye to the front work, and alſo keep the brickwork 
from ſinking, which it otherwiſe would do more than the flone facing : for there being 
fo many more joints, and thoſe joints ſo much thicker than in the ftone, this muſt fink 
more, and conſequently draw the front out of an upright. 
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In brick walls of every kind, it is an exceeding addition to their ſtrength to lay ſome Chap. 6. 
chief courſes of a larger and harder matter, for theſe ſerve like ſinews to keep all the reſt YY 


firmly together, and are of very peat. uſe when a wall Happens to ſink more on one 
fide than another. 


In 4 moſt perfect way of forming the diminution of walls, the middle of the thin- 
neſt part being directly over the middle of the thickeſt, the whole is of a pyramidaj 
form: but when one fide of the wall muſt of neceſſity be perpendicular and plain, it 
muſt be the inner, for the ſake of the floors and croſs walls. The diminiſhed part 


of the outſide may be covered in this caſe with a faſcia or FOO which will be at once 


aſtrength . ornament. 


As the openings. in a wall are all weakeninge, and the corners require to be the 


n parts there never ſhould be a window very near a corner. Properly, there 
ſhould always be atleaſt the ſpace of a breadth of the eue firm to the corner. 


huis is the general idea of a wall, and according to theſe principles i it may be raiſed 
of any needful height, and for the ſupport of any weight above: and the young archi- 


tect being thus acquainted with the form, we ſhall next lead him to the lden 
of its conſtruction of whatſoever materials. 


0 un A X i vi 


Of th ant ent 2 and prick walls, and the manner rof confruting u them, | 


T HE antients erected their walls fenetinies of ſtone and ſometimes af brick, as 


we do; and by the remains that are yet extant of the ſeveral kinds, we find 


they had various ways of conſtructing them. At preſent, architecture in this, as in 


its other branches, is reduced into a much narrower compaſs than it has been in earlier 


times; but as it is not impoſſible to improve upon the preſent practice, and as the 


works of the antients are in all reſpects the beſt models we can follow in the attempts 
of improvement, we ſhall here give a ſhort recital of their ſeveral manners of con- 
nen them, mn we mention thoſe of our own 1 time, 


Their har Fa or xr retieulatdl, wall, was at one time "TS but was Goter out 
of uſe than the others. This had corners of brick, and courſes of brick to bind the 
whole: there were about three courſes at every two foot and half; the inward en of 
the reſt was n made bf bemexit,: andthe Song: was en [rt 


Their common \ brick mal were + als with the two files of good bricks, and | the 


middle was filled up with mortar. and brick - bats rammed together. 


Their cement wall were ons 1 cement with pebbles and earth laid in a rough 


manner, ſometimes with and ſometimes without mortar, but the corners were ſtrength- 


ened with brick or ſtone, and at every two foot height there ran n courſes of brick work 
to bind and ſtrengthen them. 


Their ruſtick walls were built with rough and irregular gone of various ſhapes and 


ſizes, which they laid together as evenly as they could by means of a leaden rule: 
Ne. 11, bs Hh | | this 
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Ad OMPLETE BODY 


Book 1 this being bent according to the place where the Rane was to be m_ ſhewed + KR 
was to be for med and * 


Their Jared | fone walls were made of larger and maler Wes ETA cut and 
ſquared, and laid with great beauty. A courſe of larger and a courſe of ſmaller uſually 
were laid over one another. This was'a wall of great dy 08 eng. : 


Their coffer-work walls were made of rough and ragged ſtenes with a ſtrong mortar, 
Theſe had their names from the manner of working them. They made a kind of ob- 
long coffers of boards diſtant by the intended thickneſs of the wall, and into theſe they 


threw ragged ſtones, cement, and earth at random ; but they began with a courſe of 


brick work, and made courſes alſo between. The mortar we uſe at this time would 
not hold ſuch rude materials together in a wall; but we have obſerved in the chapter on 
that head, that the antients were much more careful both in the materials and manner 
of working it: we ſee an inſtance of the effect of that care and pains, for there are 


walls of this ſtructure in which no trowel was uſed, but the force of the mortar held 
the moſt uneven ſtones; and they are very frong after two thouſand years. 


There as allo remains of a conifiderdbl antiquity, in which we ſee a kind of 
cofferwork, of a ſolid ſubſtance, with this rough mixture within, the coffer work be- 


ing the eſſential part of the wall: in theſe two rows of good free-ſtone were laid at a 
_ conſiderable diſtance, and there ran croſs- bars of the ſame ſtone from ſpace to ſpace 
between them: the reſt of the inner ſpace was vacant in form of great ſquare coffers, 


and this they filled up with ropgh ſtones and mortar poured 1 in together, which hard- 
ening with the reſt b became a ſolid part of the wall. | | 


Vitruvius fave the objection to the chequered wall, that he would be more liable to 


accidents than the others 3 ; and it was s found fo, and therefore diſuſed. 


The double brick walls, with cement and . e are extremely ſtrong 
and fit for great buildings: we fee remains of them in the rotunda and in the baths of 


. Dioclefian. We have examples of the cement walls in the amphitheatre of Verona: the 
walls of Præneſte afford an inſtance of the ruſtick, and they paved their ſtreets in the 


ſame manner. The ſquare ſtone walls are to be ſeen in remains about the temple of 
Auguſtus, alſo of the antique coffer work kind, where the faces and croſs work! 18 ſtone, 


and the fillin 8 up of the coffers mortar and rough Rones,” w at 


nige Jones obſerves that he had ſeen the ruſtic wall of thaw antients in a boule going 
to Naples, and that it looked very well; and that the ſquared ſtone wall made of 
ſtones of different bigneſſes has a | grand look 1 in | any of the antient buildings, 


We ſee in all theſe with what knoedapt both of the nature of materials and the 
manner of diſpoſing them, the antients built their walls: what ſtrength, ſolidity and 


beauty. We have all their materials, we ſhall next obſerve i in what manner we employ 
them. <7 l 


HA f. 


05-26-46: . n 
Of the modern conſtruction of fone and brick walls. 


y E build walls of part ſtone, or entire brick, and ſometimes face them with 
 hewn ſtone, or cover them in part with plaiſter wrought into a reſemblance of 
ſach a ſtone covering. When brick walls ſtand ſingle we frequently cope or cover 


them at the top with ſtone : but in examining through the whole courſe of the pro- | 


cceding, we ſhall find that we have neither the Frength, beauty; nor variety of the an- 
tients in this * part of architecture. 


— 


We rarely ſee inſtances of walls of entire ſtone rough or woche without any 
facing of another kind, and it is only in the moſt expenſive of our buildings the 


others make any tolerable figure : what we commonly ſee about houſes is a facing of 


cut ſtone over a wall of ordinary brick work, better or worſe: and as to brick 
walls, inſtead of the double facing of the antients, which was filled up between with 


a rougher ſtuff, our walls are uſually faced with good brick. on the outſide, and 


wrought up a coarſer kind n thei inner ſurface not being ſeen when the buildin 8 


18 finiſhed. 


In Nd te We manner of conſtructing a brick wall, we are ts caution the young 


architect that in ſummer he lay the bricks as wet, and in winter as dry as he can; for | 


this' is the way to make them bind the better with the mortar, 


In kummer as ſoon as they are laid they ire to e up; to prevent their drying 
too faſt, the mortar in that caſe loſing half its binding quality ; and, for the ſame 


reaſon, they are to be covered yet more carefully in WE, or rain is a Went e to 


the N of mortar; and froſt is worſe. 


In all caſts let him take care that the angles of his walls is well united bebe 


for if the gy walls FRE not wronght 1 at ' the ine time W never i ſo 


| aN chat all the parts of the building where chere ere walls be raiſed and finiſhed 
at the ſame time, becauſe then they ſettle equally every where, and there are none of 
thoſe cracks and clefts mah are 10 A. rg a benin I in hs building and feandal to 


the dünne echt ela 


N MW 1 ; 20 * \ 75 . v4 6 22 


1 W we Mold ne een ou inforior kinds which hive 


been, once much uſed, and are in ſome places to be met with now t' for though 


brick and ſtone are the general * at this time, they do not utterly exclude all 
others. | 


In framed timber houſes there are ſometimes uſed what may be called walls of lath 
and plaiſter ; and in ſmall buildings, made altogether of wood, there are what may be 


8 called 


4 


7 ” 

* 1 

? Lf 
144 
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1 20 AGO MPL ET E BODY 

Book. II: called boarded walls. The plaiſter walls are chiefly uſed in RR timber buildings : 

w—Y they are compoſed of loam or coarſe mortar ſpread over the lathing, which is to 
continue from beam to beam, and the whole is covered afterwards with a finet 
mortar. Sometimes the timber work is left naked, Tometimes the whole is covered 
with lathing, and then with loam and mortar : this is the handſomeſt manner of doing 
it, and frequently in this way of uſing it is rough caſt over, and while clean makes a 
pretty — 


In what are M6 boarded walls 165 great care is to hes them very well 5 
painting without and by plaiſtering within, in which caſe they will endure a very con- 
ſiderable time, and will be no more in danger of accidents by fire than other materials, 


Theſe are a very inferior kind, and only fit for meaner purpoſes, but in a general 
account of walls it would have been wrong to omit naming them. We ſhall from 
theſe proceed to the conſideration of thoſe moſt expenſive and elegant walls which we 

raiſe of hewn ſtone for churches and other elegant buildings. In theſe the better the 
ſtone be wrought the ſmaller will be the joints, and this is a great excellence in that 
kind of building. We ſee the antients have been ſo accurate in the cutting of their 
ſtone on theſe occaſions, that in the remains of many of their great buildings we can 
ſcarce perceive a joint, but the whole looks as if of one entire rock wrought to that ex- 
actneſs. There is indeed thus much to be ſaid on this head, that they in reality did work 
down the faces of their ſtones after their walls were erected, their whole care before 
being to cut the ſquares that were to join with a perfect exactneſs. This contributed 
greatly to the ſtrength as well as beauty of their buildings. We ſee proofs that this was 
their manner of working among their remains: in ſome the faces of the ſtones are yet 
rough as they were laid, and in others the very marks of the tools ſhew how they were 
wrought. 


In buildings of vaſt extent and expence, they ſometimes wrought only the impoſts 
of arches, the capitals and cornices, leaving the reſt rough as they laid it in. This 
was their manner of executing what we call ruſtick, in diſtinction from thoſe walls 
which they finiſhed up in every part. 


There is nothing 1 the Giri of which we have leſs entered than this ruſtick of the 
antients in their walls. We ſee they have done it, and therefore we conclude it to be 
right : but we ſhould examine why they did it, and conform ourſelves to the ſame 
conduct. They always uſed this form in their largeſt buildings, we have thernfore no 


5 anterity from them for ing! it in ſmall ones. 


In our ſtone walls for e adifon this amalineſ, of the joints ſhould be our great 

concern, and to this end the ſides of the ſtone where they are to join cannot be wrought 
with too much care and exactneſs. The uſe of thin ſheet- lead is alſo excellent: and, 
upon the whole, as it concerns only buildings of great expence, it is an article. which 

the price of workmanſhip never ſhould be ſpared. = | 
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E lau, o the three Plates oe Re 00Fs. 


pl ArE XIV. Fig. 1 and 2. Shews how plates laid on walls are join 14 together. 

Fig. 3. The manner of putting beams together of three pieces, where extraordinary lengths 
are required. Theſe will be equally firong as if they were of one piece of timber. A. The 3 
pieces laid down and flruck out; the ſcarf or lap is ſuppoſed to be 10 feet, divided into 6 
lengths of tables, the bateb d ones are ſunk an inch or more, and when turn d up one will fit 
into the other with great exacineſo, which muſt be bolted together as in letter B. 


Fig. 4. 1s the upper face of a truſs beam, where C D. 15+ of 1 its length : it is Aricrat at 
D. 4 inches down ; and as deep at C. as the templet on which it lyes : this muſt be beaded 
| _ a right. butment, i. e. ſquare with the top or bottom of the braces. : 

IJ? is ſuppoſed to ſpan 40 feet. "WO 

E. Upright bf the ſaid beam, with the diſpoſition of its bracts.” 

Fig. 5. Another kind of truſs of the ſame length, 40 feet between wall and wall. 
Fi. Ia ſhort beam 13 feet 4 inches, and placed on the back of the long beam G. The fide 
braces will be about 17 feet 4 inches long, 6 inches by 4 inches ſquare, with 1 iron fira 42 10 
claſp them and the upper beam, which is to be bolted to the lower beam G. The u eam 
F. 21 be. 12 inches by 10 inches ſquare, which receive the ends of the binding 21 in the 
middle; and thoſe on each fide will lye upon the under beam G. 12 inches by 12 inches ſquare, 
the upper bi nding joiſts to be 4 inches by 7 inches, the under ones 6 inches by 4.1 inches ſquare 
the —_ Joifts 3 inches by 2 inches. 

Note, The iron firaps muſt be ſo ordered that they come not foul with the binding joilts. 


Fig. 6. I a large truſs rof which ſpans 60 feet between wall and wall; its Principals 5 
are taken from a bridge in Palladio's ” book of architecture, chap. 7. 

Dye beam H. 65 feet long may be made of 3 lengths of timber put dul. as refs dex 

ſcribed, and the TY ſcanthngs wi will be ſu * Viz. $i | 


| 1 
H. Bean e f 9 y 8 fre, 
I. I. Principal 3 V 
K. Middle king poſt „„ „%%% | ns 2 
L L. Side king + N 
M. M. The under rafters fo the Principal en e en URS. þ 
N. N. Braces: © Not e 


0. O. Level rafters on whi 5 boarding i 2 abus rereive e, „ 
"This roof is framed in an uncommon "Way, the" tenpns being made in the head of the king 
 foft, and the martices in the head of the princi pal 1 as is ſhewn more at large Fig. 3. 
Plate 14. The tenons may be about an is the tht made in The middle, e wow admit of 
ſtrong but ment cheeks on each” fide. * PPC. N \ is 

Fig. ,7..1s framed after the common manner, — FN crown grad,” nw 


Pr ATR XV. Fig. i. ** a * that I fer . e pendicular lng is oil 10 
1 + fart 97 the beam. 


| ; GEE Po Tres er ASE Res. Joo Beds, Ss 
SET Sans of 1 Nn ICI I CITY 15 AP £8 55 10 7 8 8 
B. King poſt | nne 
C. Principal rafters 5 » a Ara at 4130 94 
D. Braces d £3 v SY Jo ET A RESO 
Small rafters r 5 


„ie 2. Bee a tender height in un to lf the gh of th beam, 22 
i and is framed wm 22 for the Hl: I go HT to receive laths for. 


. laying tiles on. 


in. fa. 
The beam E. an 5 | 10 65 8 
F. and G. Princi _ 3 and ting 70 10 8 
H. H. H. H. The purlins. Da FEE 8 6 


No. XII. H h * Fs, 5 Die 


The Irwer ks muſt be framed in fluſh with the upper fide of the principal rafter, and 
the upper one framed 3 inches below, for the upper ſmall rafters to 7 upon it, which ſmall 
rafters are 4 inches by 3 inches ſquare, and the under one 5 inches 


called the conimon pitch of roofs. 


Fig. 3. 1s a truſs of 54 feet ſpan, whoſe fides or principal 3 are mad: to the com- 
mon pitch; and for the conventency of gaining room in the garrets, it is finiſhed with 3 
ſmall roofs. . 

Fig. 4. I the ſame kind of truſs, leaving aut the 3 ſmall roofs, and making the top a flat, 
on abb a balluſtrade may be placed, or a breaſt as raiſed as in the figure. 1 

PLATE XVI. Shews a kind of truſſes Properly adapted for roofs to churches. 

Fig. 1. 1s tht moſt vhroMmition and beſt: "this is framed in the manner er deſcribed at bare 
in the 3a fare ath it, _ 

| The e ſufficient Ne this 0 are; 


A. The upper beam ; 0 12 by 
B. B. Principal rafters . 10 
Lower beams _ ©. I 
Truſs braces from the Inver bom to the upper beam 10 


fore 


dale rib for the compaſs ein, 70 bei in 4 parts e 

The fide ribs ditttsg po 23 
Puncheons on the top of the calm 5 wok 1 © | 
K. Trufs braces to the middle rib „ „ 

L. Braces to the i rs: | 3 6 

e o the 2d fgure. SE F 


8 8 

D. D. 

E. King po | | x NE 

F. Br te Bo tf | | * 
G. Mid, 

H. H. 

1. I 

K. 
L. 


Puncbeons on hy top of the columns 5 OT | 
C. C. Principal rafters = a e 
D. King _ 12 


F. F. Under ſhort beam . 142 
G. 6. Braces to it. | 8 


Pig 3 the manner of framing truſs. roofs tapo di ifferent 1 Ways 3 z one 2 Reus 
the 4 101 „ whoſe 1 4s 10 inches by 8 inches ſquare : this has @ 4 inch mortice 


KO OOO > & DD o O Oo ee 


at B. which receives the inch tenen letter C, the bead aff the principal rafter. D. The beam 

has a like mortice at E. which receives the. tenon F. which is the foot of the principal rafter 
6. The other fide of the king poſt A. has an inch and quarter tenon in the middle of its. 
thickneſs, as at H. made fit to receive the mortice I. in the head of the principal rafter. 
The like tenon is made at the other end of the beam D. as at K. and there is a mortice in the 


foot of the rafter L. to claſp the ſame. 


In this method of framing, which is quite uncommon, care muſt be taken that it te done | 


with great exatineſs, that the butments may be good. 


As there are various proportions for the pitch of roofs, we have Bere inſerted the ſeveral 


degrees that are moſt uſeful, from the bediment oy to that of the equilaterat n called 


be Pinnacle, and deſcribed by 


1 ig. 4+ A. Is the pediment itch. 
B. Riſes + the length of its baſe line. 
Ce. Riſes equal to one half. 

D. Is the medium between that and the 


palate 
E. I its height given by the length of the RE beplin. 
F. The equilateral triangle, 


93 inches and this is 
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o ARCHITECTURE. 21 
n be e e r K e nt 


HERE is no article in the whole compaſs of the architect 8 employment that 
is more important, or more worthy of a diſtinct conſideration, than tlie roof; 
ue there is this ſatisfaction for the mind of the man of genius in "that xt profeiſion, n 
| there | is no put in Which! is | al room for i 06 e 


In order to e Achay! in 5 manner to undertake fach.i improjeritent, b 
muſt firſt comprehend perfectly the idea and i intent of this part of a un. and what 
is generally known re its Wee, . 


The great caution is, that che roof be des too wall m6 nor too \ ſight: in the; one 
caſe it will be too heavy, and in the other too light, for the houſe, Both extremes are 
to be avoided, for in architecture every extreme is to be ſhunned; but, of the two, the 
oyer weight of roof 1 is more to be regarded than too much lightneſs. This part is in- 
= tended not only to cover the building, but to preſs upon the walls, and by that bearing 
_ tounite and hold all together. This i it will not be maſſy enough to perform if too little 
_ Xtimberbecmployed, ſo that extreme is to be ſhunned; but in practice the great and 
_ common error is on the other fide ; and he will do the moſt acceptable ſervice to his 
profeſſion, who ſhall ſhew how to retrench and execute the ſame roof with a ſmaller 

quantity of timber: he will by this take off an unpeceiary,! load from the walls, and 'V 
large and uſeleſs __— to the owner. 


The roof of a heath properly expreſles | the 8 wood work which is raiſed upon SH 
the walls, and the covering of ſlate, tile, or lead, which is laid over it; and thus the 
architect is to underſtand it, for he is to compute its weight entire when he conſiders 


the proportion of its preſſure to the ſupports: but, in the common manner of faking 
f the e or timber work is ee under this tem. 


the ſquare, and. the — to. theſe we are | to add the 7 roof, "he dull 


14 . LY q 


ridged, and the mutilated roof, This laſt is yery beautiful, and is called the manſard | 
roof, after the name of a French architect its inventor... Laſtly. we are to name the 


1 


Platform and truncated 1 roof, and adding to all theſe | the dme, We. ſhall have; the. liſt of 


3 Ci 


the principal kinds. We N add. here the ogee roof, Which i is a piece of, French ar- 


wh EEK CL 


chitecture neither commodious nor graceful ; and ſome others which fancy often 
prefers to better kinds: but of theſe : we ſhall t treat more N » hercafter, the intent 


** 
w 
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proportion. | a. | 
1 


When Arb roof = l nted, ic dent ib proport tions fo have _ prac an equilateral 
triangle. In the ſquare roof the angle oh the ridge* is right 4 angle ; this unit 1 
is a middle proportion between tie pointed and the fiat 3 which is 

py proportion as a triangular pediment. 'The pinnacle roof has its name $4 


its form, being carried up in reſemblance of a * The manſard conliſts of a 
No. XII. Ii true 


2 — — — 2 — — — —— 


— — — —ꝓ— — — 
4 * 
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reſt, what is Re, Nig r 2 a e ae 


Bock II. true and a falſe one; the falſe roof lying over the true. The platform roof is 
common in the Eaſt, and the truncated kind approaches to the nature of it. 


This is cut off at a certain height inſtead of riſing to a ridge, and this part is 
covered ſometimes with a terrace, and encompaſſed with a baluſtrade. Of the 
dome we ſhall ſpeak in its place, and of the other ſpecies of roofs. This account 
is ſufficient for the general idea of the nature and form of this part of an edi- 


fice. 


"> 


Whatever be the form of the roof, the architect muſt take care in the con- 


ſtruction to preſerve its weight equally on the ſeparate parts, that it may not bear 
more upon one ſide of the building than another: and in the conſtruction of the 


whole edifice he will do well to contrive that the inner walls bear their ſhare of 


the load; that more than is needful as not laid n. the outer ones. 


The roof frrounding 3 part of the building; and redet equally upon 


every part, becomes what it was intended, a band of union and firmneſs, as 
well as a covering to the whole. It preſerves the walls alſo by throwing the 


rain off from them. The making the middle or inſide walls aſſiſt in ſupport- 


ing the roof, is beſt done by making them ſupport the girders; and this has 


many ways an excellent effect; for a roof in this caſe is not in danger of fall- 


ing from the rotting of the end of a girder, which is otherwiſe very often ei- 
ther entirely deſtructive to ch part, or at leaſt an inconvenience very difficulty 


. _ Ce e 


Of Frooks. 


E have reſerved the mentioning of floors till we had conſidered the walls and 

the roof of the edifice, becauſe they are introduced in this order in the build- 

ing of a houſe ; the practice being not to lay them till the houſe is encloſed and co- 
yered in, becauſe otherwiſe they would be injured by the weather. We are to ad- 


viſe the young architect to get the boards ready long before, becauſe although they are 
not to be uſed of a conſiderable time, it will be of great advantage t to let them ſtand to 
ſeaſon. As ſoon therefore as the plan of the building is laid, and the dimenſions of 
the ſeveral rooms allotted; let the boards for the floor be cut and rough-plan 'd; then 
being carefully put by in a dry airy Place, they will be i in A Bod, meaſure ſeaſoned, by + 


that time they are 1 to uſe, 


* . 
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The floors of all the rooms upon the ſame ſtory, and of all the paſſages between 
them, ſhould be perfectly even: not ſo much as a threſhold ſhould be ſuffered to 
riſe above the level of the reſt ; and if in any part there. be a room. or- cloſet whoſe floor 


18 lower than the general ſurface, f it ſhould not be left to, but We to the Frel of re 
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| fram'd work of timber which ſupports the boards, as well as the covering itfelf which 


country el and by ſome in the moſt elegant and highly finiſhed. 


flor; and or beautiful colour. 


Paris beaten and ſifted, and mixed with other ingredients. This may be coloured to as 
any hne by the additional matter, and when well worked and laid makes a very beau» 


variety of figures, as the boarded floors i in ſome rooms are inlaid with wainſcot, and 
6 other handſome woods | in various forms. 1 


is no en, of inn 4 my” or eee underneath. 


according to their ſhapes, may be laid in a variety of figures ; and they are capable 
| alſo of ſome variation of colour, according to the nature of the earth from which the 


We {ee theſe miſerably executed in the country, partly through ignorance, and partly 


too common to ſee frightful cracks acroſs them. In this the workmen are gener ally to 


in a manner confined to the lower: but we ſhall give him this cautlon, that what- 


OF. ARCHITECTURE. 123 | 
We have hitherto ſpoke of timber floors, by which name is properly expreſſed no- Chap. 9. 
thing more than the covering of boards on which we tread ; but in the uſual accep- Ing 
tation it ſtands for the whole body of the work in this part; comprehending the 


is fix'd upon it. But beſide theſe, which are the moſt general, and as it were uni- 
verſal floors of common houſes about Londan, there are ſeveral other kinds uſed in 


The common floors uſed in mean buildings, are mad of 2 well beaten and 
tempered with ſmith's duſt, and with or without an addition of lime. Some alſo make 


them of pure clay, ox blood, and a moderate portion of ſharp ſand; theſe three 
ingredients beaten together very thoroughly, and well ſpread, make a firm and good 


Li 


In kt houſes the floors of this n nature are made of ſtucco, chat! is, of plallter of 


tiful floor, ſome of it looking like porphiry. 
Beſide theſe, we ice halls and ſome other SCE eg pay 75 or res d wink marble 
or ſtone, and this either Plain or dotted, or of a variety of colours ; ; and ſometimes in a 


The uſe of carpeting at this time has ſet aſide the ornamenting of Sor in a great | 
meaſure; it is the cuſtom almoſt univerſally to cover a room entirely ; ſo that chere 


8 conntry buildings floors are frequently made alſo of bricks and tiles. Theſe alſo, 


bricks or tiles are made. Theſe may be laid at any time; but for thoſe of earth or 
plaiſter they are beſt made in the beginning of ſummer, * the ſake of their drying. 


through careleſneſs: and in good houſes in London, where there are ſtucco floors. it is 


be cenſured: ſtucco floors are very common in many parts of Europe, particularly B 
Venice, where it is rare to ſee a crack among a thouſand of them. This is more ow- 


ing to the thorough n and bl of gd © mitetials, than to o apy ſecret i in be 
compoſiting...» / itt. 
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The architect gers os a ran of Pr Wh belies * ths! boards and baker 
are in general the kinds to be uſed in upper ſtories; the other heavy ſorts being 


ever kind he takes, it be finiſhed with care and exactneſs; if he will look upon 
the e in om in Le he A the there is en bor the” caution, 
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Of CuiMniss. 


N moſt things relating to building, we may refer the modern archite& to 
the practice of the antients for models from which to work, and examples by which 
to improve; but in this matter of chimnies we have not that reſouree. The accounts 


the antients give of them in their writings are ſhort and trivial; and the rules of Vitru- 


vius for conſtructing them are full of obſcurity. Indeed they were leſs acquainted with 
them becauſe they had leſs neceflity for them: they lived in a warmer country than 


cours, and they had the uſe of ſtoves ; ſo that the conſtruction of chimneys was little 


regarded. With us the neceſſity of them is ſo abſolute, and the inconveniencies that 


frequently attend them are ſo great, that nothing more eſſentially. regards the . 
of the architect than their proper conſtruction and 8 


Fires are neceſſary, and we with the ſmoak to paſs free. away: in this the effect of 


the wind is very great; and to be ſecure of every advantage in that reſpect, the builder 
is to have the danger of ſmoak in his eye, from the firſt diſpoſition of the building. 
' Let him conſider firſt the nature of the region, and from what quarter the winds moſt 


frequently blow, or moſt furiouſly : and let him, according to this eration, dif- 


poſe the rooms that ſhall have moſt need of fires in places where theſe winds have 
leaſt power. This is much earlier than builders uſually begin their 1 proviſion againſt 


ſmoaky chimneys ; but their not taking the precaution in time is one of the prin- 
cipal reaſons why the fault is ſo difficult to be remedied. He who ſhall have begun 
thus can have only the ill conſtruction of a chimney to combat with in the attempt of 


remedying an error; he who has neglected it may have the diſpoſition of it, mac 


often impoſſible, to alter. 


The common cauſes of ſmoaking are either that the wind is too much let in above 


at the mouth of the ſhaft, or the ſmoke is ſtifled below : and ſometimes a higher build- 


ing, or a great elevation of the ground behind is the ſource of the miſchief. Finally, 


the room in which the chimney is, may be ſo little or cloſe, that there is not a tuſficient 


current of air to drive up the ſmoke. l 


When the archite& has tus 3 himſelf mh the THEY cauſes vat the 


ſmoaking of chimneys, he will know by what means he may moſt rationally obviate : 


ſuch inconveniences ; and how he may remedy the accident where in ſpite of all his - 


care it ſhall happen: when the cauſe is not conſidered this is impoſſible, and it is no 


uncommon thing to ſee much labour beſtowed ans in Yan, becauſe : the fault i is 
miſunderſtood. 


"As 3 is the greateſt inconvenience that can attend this part of architecture, 
we have ſet out in this place with its cauſes: theſe we ſhall now caution the architect 
to obviate by a proper diſpoſition and proportion of his rooms, and a judicious conſtruc- 


f 
* 


tion 


tion of the chimney itſelf. We have ſeen that the two'great _ of the inconve= Chap, 10. 
nience are the ſmoak's being driven back, or lingering in the funnel: the driving back — 
is an accident from without, the lingering in the funnel is from ſome error within, ei- 
ther in the conſtruction of the funnel itſelf, or of the room where the ne 


ſtands. 


The chimney may be divided into two parts, the firſt containing the opening, the 
hearth, and the funnel; the other the jambs or ſides, the mantle- piece which reſts up- 
on them, and what is called the chimney- piece which comes over the mouth. This 

js the common diſtinction, and according to this the firſt part is what concerns uſe, the 
reſt ornament. 5 


A great deal depends upon the opening; - if this be too ſmall and low, the ſmoak of 
itſelf naturally 1s check'd at the firſt ſetting out, and miſſing its way returns into the 
toom; and on the contrary, if it be too large and high the ſame happens, becauſe if 
there be too much room for the air and wind, the ſmoak will by that be driven into the 
room. The proportions of chimneys we ſhall give hereafter, when we treat of their or- 
namental parts, and the rooms in which they are to ſtand ; here we are enquiring only 
into their general ſtructure. The mouth of the chimney, or that part which joins the 
back, ſhould be ſomething ſmaller than the reſt ; for this will make a ſtop againſt the 
ſmoak when it ſhall be coming down into the room: and meeting with that reſiſtance | 
it will often return back : indeed the making the funnel narroweſt at bottom is a very 
great article in the preventing ſmoaking, becauſe it affiſts doubly ; the ſmoak getting 
the eaſier up, as the ſpace is all the way wider, and coming down with more difficulty 
as it grows narrower. Yet this prudent caution muſt not be carried to an extreme, 
becauſe then the ſmoak will linger in the upper part, and all the force of the draught 
below will not be ſufficient t to ſend it up. oy 


che very good PR to aſſiſt the diſcharge of the ſmoak is the making two 
holes one over another in each fide of the chimney ; one of theſe is to go ſloping up- 
wards, and the other ſloping downwards, ſo that the ſmoak will always find way thro! 

one of them. 


The placing a moveable vane at the top of the chimney is alſo often ſucceſsful ; this 
keeps the opening of the funnel ſcreened againſt the efforts of the wind, let that blow 
which way it will. 


To theſe we are to add two other contrivances more ingenious than uſeful ; the one 

is the carrying up the funnel ſpiral, to prevent the eaſy deſcent of the ſmoak ; and the 
other the hanging an zolipile in the lower part of the chimney, to drive it up by blow- 
ing. This æolipile is a hollow ball of braſs filled with water, with a ſmall opening in 


one part; this being hung up juſt over the flame blows MP out at the hole as the 
water heats. 


"Theſe a are the ſeveral methods commonly aſed for the remedying as well as prevent- 
ing the ſmoaking of chimneys ; but let the judicious architect proceed upon the moſt 
certain principles in obviating the danger. Let him obſerve a due proportion between 
No. 12. K k the 
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Book II. the ſize of the room and that of the chimney: let him be careful to place the doors in 
—Y ſuch manner that they may moſt favour the carrying up of the ſmoak; and to give the 
ſides a proper projection, and the back a due diſtance. As this falls in with the con- 
ſtruction and diſpoſition of doors and chimney-pieces, we ſhall enter upon the parti- 
culars under thoſe heads, in their proper place. We have here, in purſuance of the 

method laid down in our plan, given the general idea. 


—_— 
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Of the Ornamental ParTs of BUILDI NGS. 


The INTRODUCTION. 
Of the Five ORDER of CoLuMns, and their diſtinctions. 


E now enter upon a very important part of our ſubject; for the five orders, 

as they are the moſt elegant, are the only fixed and eſtabliſhed article of the 
ſcience. Many who affect to be thought judges of architecture, have never conſidered 
any more of the ſtudy ; a and as there have been a great number of books written ſole- 
ly upon them, fo they gener ally take up the Jargett part of eher, in which the. nume- 


rous ade articles are treated. 


We (hal 3 how to give them all the conſideration they Sn but not to 
expatiate either in criticiſm or oſtentation beyond thoſe limits. We write for the ge- 


neral ſervice of thoſe who build, and we are ſenſible very great and very elegant edi- 
fices may be raiſed without any uſe of theſe ornamental parts. "Tis therefore we ſhall 


conſider them leſs diffuſely than is the uſual cuſtom : but at the ſame time as we are 


_ conſcious that nothing can give ſo great an air of dignity and nobleneſs to a ſtructure 


as their proper uſe ; and that no perſon can be ſaid to have a good knowledge of the 
ſcience who is not very perfectly acquainted with their ſeveral parts, we ſhall allow 
them ſuch a compaſs as may be requiſite to communicate that information. 


Too much of what has been written on this ſubject is oſtentatious; we ſhall endea- 
vour to be uſeful: and as there is a general complaint among the beginners in this ſci- 
ence of the difficulty of underſtanding what is written concerning them, we ſhall la- 
bour to make it clear. As we ſhall enter upon this by comparing the remains of 
antient buildings with what is written of theſe their moſt conſpicuous parts, we 
ſhall hope to throw ſome new 15 upon the ſubject. | 


What we mean by an order of architecture is an entire column, conſiſting of four 


parts, its baſe, ſhaft, capital, and entablature. We find in the remains of antient build- 


ings, and in the writings of early architects, diſtinctions of entire columns, which have 


all the general compoſition, between one another ; theſe diſtinctions create what we 
call the different orders. 


The diſtinctions which thus conſtitute the ſeveral orders in architecture are of two 
general kinds; ſome of them regard the proportions, and ſome the ornaments. The 
moſt viſible and ſtriking are thoſe in the ornaments, but the moſt eflential are thoſe 


in the proportions, 


7 We 


arenen and that often with great N 
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We ſee, in this difference, the character of the ſuperficial and the judicious archi- 


—— tet: hear them ſpeak ſeverally on the ſubject, the one is always influenced by the 


ornament, the other by the proportion; a vulgar eye may know the Doric order by 


its triglyphs, and the Tonic by its volutes : but we ſee many familiar with theſe obvious 


characters, who never puzzled their minds about the true proportions. 


Of what are comprehended under the name of orders, ſome are more antient, as 
the Greek, ſome more modern, as the Roman ; ſome depend on judgment, as the five 
plain orders; others have owed their origin to fancy, as thoſe leſſer kinds, the Caryattic 
and Perſian. There are alſo ſome things which they have in common; as the ſwelling 
and diminution of their columns : and ſome additions which are arbitrary in their uſe, 


but when they are employed are tyed down to certain rules, as the article of pedeſtals. 


Finally, although of themſelves very beautiful, they are e capable of being many ways 


1 heſe articles afford Akind of natural diviſion for this part of our work, which 
will be the more clearly underſtood the more diſtinctly it is treated. We ſhall there- 
fore, according to ſuch general diſtribution, treat the preſent article under ſeven 
ſections. The firſt will contain the doctrine of the orders in general, and of what 
they have in common; the ſecond the three original orders of the Greeks ; the third 
the two additional orders of the Romans ; the fourth the fanciful or lefſer orders ; the 


fifth the additional parts to the ſeveral orders; and the ſixth their decorations. - To 
theſe we ſhall add a ſeventh on the conſtruction and ornaments of pilaſters; 
Under this diſpoſition we apprehend all that relates to this Ry of the ks may be 

| made familiar to the attentive reader. 


t 9 
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of the „ Onp Rus in general, and what they have in common, 


97 the origin and number of the OxDRRS. 


Chap. 1. 


A LL that has been determined. concerning the orders, is eſtabliſhed upon 


what remains of the works of early architects: for, as to authors, we have 


but one who can be called antient, that is Vitruvius; and the inſtitution of the 
| Greek orders was very long before his time. It is to theſe moſt antique remains 


chat we are to look up for their origin; and it is not difficult to perceive, even in the 
earlieſt of theſe, a true beauty and noble ſimplicity from which many of the deviations, 
however intended for im nprovement, have been introduced. 


The antient and original Ss Hee fo laces Gat three, The Greets invented firſt 


the Doric, whoſe character is ſtrength and juſt proportion; afterwards the Tonic, 


| lighter and more elegant; and laſtly the Corinthian, moſt beautiful of all, The Ro- 


mans added two to theſe, one at each extreme: they made the Tyſcar plainer than the _ 
Doric, and the Compoſite more ornamented, if not more beautiful, than the Corinthian. 
Theſe are the five, let it not ſurprize the ſtudent in this ſcience that all the genius of 

mankind has not diſcovered a ſixth: * two added to the Greek three, were not N 


= neceſſary. 


The French, by fixing cocks heads and Sine 4 de luces upon the Cerinthian capital, 


have attempted a new order idly ; and the Attick, which conſiſis of pilaſters, and the 
Perſian, in which ſlaves, and the Caryatict, wherein women, ſu PPIy the place of o- 


lumns, do not deſerve that name. 


Architects of various times have tried ſome innovations in this matter, by 


joining the parts of one order to another; but they have not ſucceeded. They call 
theſe compoſed orders; but they are, in the eye of reaſon and true taſte, inferior to 
the ſimple. There was meaning and character in the invention of theſe: the beſt 
praiſe of the others is fancy; and they are generally to be charged with impropriety. 


As this is altogether a matter of taſte and genius, there is however no reaſon to ſay 


another order ſhould not be invented. It is indeed not wanted in the regularity ot build- 
ings, but it would give variety. It is not out of the compaſs of imagination, and it is wor- 
thy attempting; but he who ſhall ſet about it muſt firſt be a perfect maſter of the deſign 
of every part and proportion of the others, and then while he imitatesthe plan upon which 
thoſe went who formed . let him avoid their ornaments and proportions. If any 

. +8: — . ** . thing 
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Book II. thing i is propoſed new on this head, let it be new abſolutely; and he who ſhall ſo 
— happily follow the ſteps of the old Greeks will deſerve to ſhare their reputation. At 

preſent we have ſeen no attempt of this kind from real invention, and all others muſt 
be poor: but ſome true architect, inſpired with the full ſpirit of the ſcience, may riſe 
and ſtrike out to us a beauty the antients never found ; for it is in the compaſs of na- 
ture not yet exhauſted, 


\ 


We have ſaid this is not to be attempted in the manner of the French variation of 
the Corinthian, nor in the general and frivolous faſhion of deviſing compoſed orders: 
but we may go yet farther, it is not to be undertaken upon that plan of the Raman 
additions to the Greek three, for even they do n not amount to what deſerves the name 
of an invented order. ; 9 52 n 


Ney ſpeaking, we : have yet only thoſe three old cok of architecture: they 
ſhew invention and particular character, but it is not ſo with others. The Doric, 
Tonic, and Corinthian, differ from one another i in eſſential things; the others have no- 
ching but what is borrowed, and differ only in an accidental manner. The 7; »ſcan 
is the Doric very groſs and plain, and indeed is little different from that order in its 
earlieſt ſtate : the Compoſite is the Corinthian enriched, or perhaps it may be as Juſt to 

| fay loaded, with the Ionic. It is the Greeks to whom we owe all that is great, ju- 
dicious and diſtinct in this matter: the Romans ſucceeded a little better than 
De L'Orme, who in vain endeayoured to follow their Keps in another addition to the 
number. | 


To make a great archltect there is required from nature as great and as true a genius 
as to make a conſummate poet; and, in the ſame manner, what is given by nature muſt 
be ſubjected and confined by rules; the greateſt attempt it could make would be the 
Inventing a new order, and we have ſhewn = what principles that 1 is alone to be 
done. . 
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OF ARCHITECTURE 
Of the propurtions of tbe OxDer, 


At it was from the works of the antient architects that the ſeveral orders were de- 


duced, thoſe who had ſtudied and found their different characters, then became 


deſirous of eſtabliſhing from the ſame ſource their proportions. From the beauties and 
excellencies they ſaw in theſe remains, they took up an almoſt enthuſiaſtick veneration 
for the architects who invented them, and from this they fell into an implicit admira- 
tion of them which led them into miſtakes. Perceiving conſummate beauty in what 
| they ſaw, they ſought to build upon that perfection, certain fixed and invariable rules, by 

the obſerving of which others might be ſure of attaining the ſame excellence. At firſt 
this appeared eaſy, but when they came to examine more of thoſe works they found 


the antients themſelves had not confined themſelves to any ſuch laws 3 and therefore 


; that it was impoſſible to build ſuch rules upon their works. 


As ther became perplexed in tudying à variety of antient remains, the young ft * 
is confuſed by reading a variety of authors on the ſubject. Among a number of the beſt 


ol cheſe each delivers what he eſteems to be the moſt true and perfect proportion, but in 
each this differs. All have founded their maxims upon ſomething in the antique, 
but ſome having taken in the ſame order one piece, and ſome another, thoſe * 
tions * . ; for the antients fo varied | in their works, 


We ſhall endeavour, in an account of the orders, to ſet this matter in 4 mote equal 


light. Pallagio is underſtood to be the beſt and greateſt of theſe authors, we ſhall | 
therefore deliver his as the general and received authentic proportion in each order; but, 


upon 2 general review of the ſeveral remains in which that order is preſerved, we ſhall 


all. 


The modern wwektioet too  firiatly and ſcrupulouſly follow theſe antients ; 1 did 
not ſo cloſely or ſervilely copy one another. They were conſcious that beauty in an 
order was not reſtrained to an exact proportion of parts: hence they indulged their 
genius in its regulated flights, and from that liberty produced thoſe ſeveral great 


add what is the 1 mean or middle proportion of the ſeveral parts, calculating from them 


works in the ſame order, which are all beautiful, though extremely different one from 


; another. We who tie ourſelves down to a ſevere obſervance of ſome one proportion, 
are but copyiſts at beſt; while they, though they preſerved the character of the order 

one after another, yet were each an original. We ſeem to imagine that but one pro- 
portion of features can oonſtitute a beautiful face : they, following where nature led 


the way, have ſhewn us that very differently proportioned features can eonſtitute beauty, 
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This may give us an Ades of che difference pas antient ory modern architects: 
they reſtrained genius by rules; we propoſe working by rules in the place of 


genius : : they were in every thing originals, we ſeem to eſtabliſh it as a principle, that 


it is not needful to invent in order to deſerve praiſe. 
| D 
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The ſtate of the caſe is this: as there is in the features of the face a certain degree 


—◻ of proportion within which all that is beautiful is confined, although that degree is 
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not too ſtrictly limited, ſo in architecture, ſo far as the orders are concerned, there is 
a certain proportion from which if we vary much we loſe all elegance; but there are 
yet certain limits within which the genius may diſplay itſelf in variations. The anti- 
ents knew what theſe limits were; and we do not. We imagine, becauſe columns of 
a certain proportion are fine, we muſt in the ſame order obſerve exactly the ſathe: or, 
that becauſe Palladio has allotted ſuch meaſures we are not to tranſgreſs chem! this is 
acting as copyiſts. The antients, though they ſaw one proportion beautiful in an or- 
der, conceived others might be ſo as well: thus they became originals, and the re- 
mains of their works ſhew they were right. It was from this genius, and on this 
principle, they ventured to augment or diminiſh the dimenſions of the parts in the 
ſame order, and executed works ſo extraordinary in their proportions, and yet all fine. 
Wie compare them with the rules of the moſt eſtabliſhed and authentick writers, and 
while we find _ oy different N we glow them to be beautiful. PL tk 


The Doric and Ionic cornices, in the theatre of 1 are half as large again as 
they ought to be, according to the rules of Vitruvius; and yet we ſee they are perfectly 
beautiful. Would not a cornice, in either of theſe orders, made according to the exact 
rules of that author, be as beautiful? We know it would; for we ſee ſuch and admire 
them : therefore we find there is great liberty, and why « do we not take it? Let us be 
as bold as the antients, but firſt let us be as judicious. Let us underſtand how far we 
may vary, and then not fear to do it. Whether we ſearch in the books of the approved 
- writers, or in the admired works of the antient builders, we find authority for this 2 
: liberty, no two architects, nor any two authors, Kory, in the ſame rules. 


We ſee by this that both precept = authority, taken in their ME ſenſe, admit 
of certain variations ; and it is in the ſpirit of undertaking theſe, and the judgment of 
Omen 8 ſuch an undertaking, that the rams © on. an u is to 1 7 eel. 


We de the antique works, and that with reaſon, but let us not limit our ad- 
miration to any one inſtance, but take in the whole: in the ſame manner, we 
eſteem the authors who have ſtudied and allowed their proportions, but let us there alſo 
take in all. They have built their rules upon different pieces of antient remains, and 
all thoſe fragments are fine, though they differ ſo much. Let us ſee this matter in anew 
light: let us underſtand theſe as inſtances of the great variation from any one antient 
work, or any one given rule, that is yet conſiſtent with Wr. 


Upon a dok MTN 3 of wel we ſhall diſtinguiſh which are the moſt excellent, 
and which are leaſt ; and this is the principle on which genius is to form itſelf. If the 
architect ſhall dare to attempt the invention of a new order, it is the greateſt work 
within the compaſs of his ſcience : if he ſhall chuſe to attempt variation from what is 
the conſtant track of his cotemporaries, let it not be by forming a new compoſed order, 
but by varying the dimenſions of parts, as we have ſhewn him the antients did vary 
them ; and by keeping ſo ſtrictly within r limits that all he does ſhall be = to * 
beautiful, - : vine 
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beauties in antient works, and upon thoſe b 
had none who made them. Li 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


weight, The Doric is to be under the Tonic, the Ionic under the Corinthian, and 
the Corinthian is placed under the Compoſte, though there may be ſome diſpute 
on this head. There are thoſe who make the height of the Compoſite equal, and {ome 
who make it leſs than that of the Corinthian ; and its capital is heavier. As to the 


Tuſcan that is always to be placed loweſt. If there be but two orders in a building it 
is not neceflary that they be two exactly following one another, but the Corinthian 


may be ſet over the Doric: all that is to be obſeryed inviolably is, that the heavieſt 


Thus the diſtribution and uſe of the orders is ſettled in a few words, but the doctrine 


of their proportions may carry us a little farther ; we {hall trace it from. its original in a 


ſacceeding chapter. 3297 


© A:T. III. 


Of the origin of proportions in the Oxpꝑnxs, and the antients abſervation 


of them. 


IYTTE preſcribe the meaſures of the parts in thoſe columns which remain from the 


hands of the antient maſters, as laws and rules to ſucceeding architects: but 


what do we ſuppoſe was the law or rule to them? it was no more than fancy; but it 


was a fancy under the reſtraint and conduct of judgment. 


The proportions we have ſheyn varied. greatly in their ſſeveral works: ve may now 


add they were arbitrary. They pleaſed when they were executed, and they became 
examples; becauſe, being in themſelves good, and.cuſtom having approved them, it 


was proper to follow in the ſame road. Criticks have eſtahliſhed rules of poetry upon 


the practice of the antient poets, but in thoſe poets the flights and beanties were the 


reſult of fancy thus confined and limited by judgment. The origin of the rules of ar- 
chitecture, ſo far as the orders are concerned, has been juſt the ſame: men have found 


The architects who followed one another we ſee varied, but with diſcretion ; they 


conſidered an entire column as they would: have done, an entire beawiful face. They 


knew that althou gh a double length of, forchead was. inconſiftent with-beauty,, yet that 
a twentieth part taken away from, or,a-twentieth added to,what. was handſome, would 


make another face handſome alſo ; though not exactly in the ſame manner: and they 


followed the ſame rule in their orders :they-ſaw the variety, nature gives j the beauty 


of faces, and they trangfepred it to he beauty of. columns ; they made HMem often dif- 


fer. but always pleaſe, 
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in the diſtribution of the orders in buildings one inviolable law is to be obſerved, Chap. 3. 
that is, that the ſtrongeſt be always ſet lower moſt, as moſt capable of bearing the  Y 
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If we enquire with the greateſt nicety what could be their reaſon for certain exact 


. proportions, we cannot find it: for there appears nothing in nature that could be a reaſon: 


they ſhould we ſhould cenſure them accordingly: but we have no rule of judging con- 


thing in nature: they were originally the effect of . and cuſtom alone has taught 


are about to uſe in wenn of them. 


tween theſe extremes, and ſhew his authority. This is an happineſs to the perſon of real 


we have therefore great cauſe to ſuppoſe there was not any. Thoſe who enthuſiaſti- 
cally admire antiquity, declare theſe proportions to be incomprehenſible, and admire 
them not only although they will not, but becauſe they cannot, underſtand them: 


this may be the way to reverence the antique; but it is not the path by which it can be 


imitated. It is more rational to conclude that thoſe things in particular works, for 
which we can diſcover no reaſon, were not founded upon any, but were the reſult of 
fancy. The poets took theſe liberties, and the architects of antiquity were as great 


| geniuſes as the poets: they alſo took them. The preciſeneſs of theſe meaſures was not 


* 8 and therefore they boldly varied them. 


Our ſpirit of ſubmiſſion is too great. To be like the antients in our works, we ſhould 


be, like them, in our imagination free, but limited within certain bounds by judg- 


ment. We have mentioned great variations from rule in the cornice of the Doric order: 
we may, now we have thus introduced the freedom, produce a greater inſtance in the 


projecture of its capital, in which authors and the old architects equally differ. Alerts 


allows this projecture ſeven minutes and a half, and De L' Orme fourteen minutes: 


here is a great difference in the meaſure between two great authors; and the reſt have 
varied alſo, though by leſs degrees. In the theatre of Marcellus it has thirteen mi- 
nutes and three quarters; in the Coliſcum it has nineteen and a half. Here is a 


greater difference; but let us compare the difference between nineteen and a half 
and ſeven and a half, and we ſee a latitude that appears almoſt as if there were no li- 
mits at all. 


When we can ſee how any thing in architecture is deduced from nature, there is a 
rule for judging of its propriety by refering to that ſtandard. Thus the diminution of 
columns being an imitation of that natural contraction in ſize which is ſeen in the trunks 


of trees that were the old columns, this is a rule for judging of it. Accordingly we ſee 


that architects never depart much from the proportion eſtabliſhed. by nature, and if 
cerning the proportion of the parts of an ornament, for they are not ſounded on any 


us to limit them ſo narrowly. 
Having hu far explained the nature and origin of the proportions obſerved in the 
ſeveral orders, we ſhall be underſtood, and we hope paſs uncenſured i in the method we 


N ; a | > 4 


There is a oreat variety 1n Py and yet there is bein throughout ; 1 for the wol. 
exceſſive works of the antients in this reſpect are not without grace; nor the moſt ex- 
travagant rules of authors without ſome n to eleganee you 1 harmony. 

An architect of genius will be i to ſee this 86d before Him: he will Ya him- 
ſelf happy in deſigning a building that is to be enriched with the Doric order, that he 
has all the latitude between two and a half and ſeventeen for the projecturᷣe of its capital ; 
that he can proportion this projecture to the general idea of his building any where be- 


genius; 


3 


OS ARCHITECTURE 5 
1 only ſuck, ene would with n no o ſyſtem. of rules had been laid 1 Chap " 


them, or ako any variation between m__ But as all bets « are not, nor can i 
—_— to be of this ſtamp, it is necdful forme ſtandard ſhould be eſtabliſhed; founded 

n what a good taſte ſhall moſt admire in the antique, and fixed as a model from 
which to work, or as a teſt towhich we may have recourſe i in diſputes and controverſies. 


This is what all the eminent moderns have attempted: we ſhall not. perplex the reader 
with recounting what they have ſeyerally determined, but as Palladio has executed the 
taſk: beſt of them all, we ſhall deliver for the ſervice of the ordinary architect his propor- 
tions: for the uſe of him who has judgment and imagination, we ſhall on each head 
mention the greateſt variations that the antients have taken, ſo far as appears by what re- 


mains of their works, and hence eſtabliſh, as we have ſaid, a mean or middle proportion 


between them. We ſhall not propoſe this. in oppoſition to Palladios rules, but deliver 
it for the architect of genius to ſtudy and to compare with them. It is mean in the 
undeftaber of of a great work to copy ſtrictly, and it is dangerous to give a looſe to fancy 
1 without a perfect knowledge how far a variation may be Juſtified, We have given the 
3 - | model, aud ſhewn the limits; and we hope in this manner of explaining the ſubject 
Eo we haye neither — the genius of the $reater, « or perplexed the 1 imagination of che 
humbler 3 1 0 "36 1 a 
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A Ful and NTT ll in * conf 1 #, = TED that they 8 "ag 
round. To guide our judgments properly, let, 4 on all heads where it can be 
done, refer to nature, and to the o origin of t thoſe things which were. the firſt imitations of 
nature, The original columns wich were uſed in the firſt buildings, were the trunks 


of trees: 157 uf d N15 therefore as oglumns of ſtone. are only imitations of 


941. 10 : 


theſe © 19 8 85 x Wy be 1 Nature e formed the trunk of. no tree 


taken, for oy want ſolidity. 


8.3 i++ bh Hd 0 i kd 43 


It 8 Un 3 80 ä 
Ron abs t herefore is h is 75 ſt articl w_ the general 4 of a . Try it 1. 
been oble ryed | by the AR 15 1 750 had their, reaſons for occafionally uſing | pi- 


lalters, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter :, but in the ſhape of their columns they never 
varied. Perhaps it.is an error in thoſe who ſuppoſe the columna Atticurges was ſquar'd ; 


if i it were ſo in reality, it was an idle i invention, and has been treated as it deſerved. 


+4 + ©» I 4 4 1 


As the form of a columu ſhould be round, from che inſtitution of its natural ori- ' 
ginal, ſo it ſhould alſo be plain and even on the ſurface; for tlie trunk of a tree has 


no unevenneſs, unleſs what may a ariſe from knots 3 which would ee be We 
belkin it was td for this Fee | 


8 We 


196 A COMPLETE BODY 
Book II. We are here entering upon a ſubject whereon we muſt contradict vulgar. archi. 


WY tefture in many inſtances, but it is with reaſon, and upon the practice of. thoſe, an- 
tient workmen whoſe remains even vulgar architects affect to admire. 


In the firſt place let it be conſidered that there is a nobleneſs in ſimplicity which 
is always broke in upon by ornament : therefore no ornament ſhould be admitted but 
what is reaſonable ; and nothing is reaſonable 1 in architecture which is not founded on 
ſome principle of uſe. 


Let this be the law according to which we try the common methods of decorating 1 
columns. In their origin they were plain and equal on the ſurface, and we ſtill ad- Ec] 
mire the beauty of ſuch as are W proportioned on the ſame Plan, 


The firſt ornament that was given to the ſhafts of columns wal the fluting ; and even 
this is not ſtrictly to be authoriſed: We ſee it in ſome very early works; but reaſon, 
where a principle of judging is onee eſtabliſhed, is ſuperior to the authority of any ex- 

_ ample, and we may try even theſe admired antients at her tribunal * we ſee flutings of 
columns very carly introduced, but it is to be conderfiied as an was. error. 


1 1 Gow 3 e not be . becauſe the itn: of trees which are 
their model are not ſquare if this be reaſon, and fo it is allowed to be in this in- 
ſtance, it is alſo 1 in the other. Is there in nature any trunk of a tree fluted ? Certain- 
ly there is not! therefore the practice is falſe. If the antients meant in this to imitate 
thoſe cracks and chops there are in the barks of old trees, they were for imitating an 
imperfection. There are trees that have ſmooth and entire barks, therefore there was 


a reaſon in nature for plainneſs; and if they would imitate the Eracks of the others, 
—_— are too os Ho to repreſent them. 


We ſe 800 of e have no origin in nature; let us next examine them in 
the eye of reaſon. What is the uſe of a column? Strength. Will its ſtrength be en. 
creaſed by flutings ? No: for ſo far as that has any effect it will be diminiſhed ; but 
they are ſo ſlight that it is to be allowed this is not much. Their beſt uſe is in inſide 
works, where the ſtrength may be ſpared, and it gives a lightneſs to the eye. 


Thar is but one teaſon that can be alledged i in their favour ; that is, they 5 an 

air of lightneſs: but if the column be proportioned rightly, its own aſpect is juſt as 

light as it ſhould be. It were an odd humour to make it originally too 2 in or- 
der to {coop away ſome of its ſurface to make it lighter, 5 1 55 


Theſe futings have the beſt appearance when they are cabled, that is « filled up; ; at 
leaſt to a certain height: but if they were to be filled up, to what purpoſe were they 


made? They impair the great ſimplicity of the column, and they have no foundation 
in reaſon: therefore they are a falſe ornament. 


* 


This is judging with ſeverity, bet i it is judging with auch 


Our architects do not ſee this; but they have found it in France: there is not a 
fluted column of any order to be found in their lateſt and moſt correct works. 


As we have cenſured the fluting of columns, we ſhall need to ſay little in het: 
tification, for utterly condemning all thoſe other ornaments with which they have 
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confounded and loaded their ſhafts by way of decoration. Theſe ornaments, as they Chap. 4. 


are more unnatural, are more perfectly condemned _"_ the ſame principle. 


Vitruvius declares againſt all wreathed and twiſted columns ; and utterly diſcards 
the practice of adorning them with foliage and figures, We ſee deſigns given for 
ſach abſurd decorations in ſome of the modern books of architecture, and we have 


profeſſors of the ſcience as bad as our writers upon it can be, for they are practis'd ; 
but they are altogether without excuſe, 


In the laſt place we are to mention thoſe delights of little architeQs called ruſtick 
columns, in which rough joints or ſquare ſtones project at little intervals above the 
reſt of the ſurface. The reader will perhaps tell us, that the French, whom we have 
juſt praiſed for baniſhing fluted columns, authoriſe theſe. It is true the palace of the 


"Tuilleries is full of them, but though De L'Orme who put them there went a great way 


toward reſtoring truth in architecture, theſe columns are an inſtance that ſome of the 
falſe taſte of thoſe ages he condemned remained with him. 


We have obſerved what was the origin of Ruftick among theantients : they ſmoothed 


the parts of ſtones that were to be joined together before the ſurfaces that were to ap- 


pear; conſidering ſtrength before beauty. They uſually poliſhed theſe ſurfaces after- 
wards; but in great buildings they ſometimes omitted this finiſhing. When they did, it 
was not becauſe they thought it a beauty, but to fave vaſt expence, 


A column in part ruſtick and in part poliſhed is an abſurdity ; ; it ſeems compoſed of 
joints and thoſe of unequal ſtrength : but all the ſtrength by which the ſtrongeſt parts 


5 exceed the weakeſt muſt be uſeleſs. Thoſe which have great ſquare ſtones ſtanding 


out are in the exceſs of abſurdity ; they have a look of ſolidity ; but the uſe of ſolidity 


_ ſtrength : they cannot give ſtrength to the column, becauſe the parts between have 


but their own Oe] ; therefore they are uſcleſs, and they confound the idea of pro- 
n 5 


The workmanſhip of the twiſted columns has et them to 2 but it 


is an ill taſte to think any thing fine merely becauſe it was laboured and difficult. Or- 
naments out of place are no ornaments at all; ; Plainneſs 1 is always preferable. 


great and excellent deſi ons of the moderns are diſgraced by theſe idle orna- 


ments, but the taſte for them is greater in other parts of Europe than in England, In 


this and in all the other enquiries of the ſame nature, we ſhall find that all theſe We : 


tatious errors charm the vulgar, but diſguſt the judicious : the ſimple and the natural 
is the propet path to TOW 
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Of the poſition of CoLu MNs. 


T will be ſeen that we ſet out as ſtrict and critical judges of what is done in archi- 
tecture; for by that we ſhall determine what ought to be done; pointing out the 
| beauties for imitation, and the faults as objects to be ſhun'd. Though ſtrict, we do not 
intend to be more ſevere than juſtice demands; and as reaſon, under the guidance of 
rules, is the ſole proper judge in theſe things, we ſhall venture to arraign even the 
practice of ſome of the antient architects, where fancy has taken the place of judg- 
ment in their conſtructions. Of this we are about to give an inſtance, and ſuch 2 one 
as will ſhew the reaſonableneſs of the practice. 


Ts We have conſidered in form of. columns, we now are to judge of their poſition. 
The intent of columns is to ſupport the weight of a ſuperſtructure; we have ſeen in 
the doctrine of walls that all ſupports have their full ſtrength when they ſtand at right 
angles; it is therefore the perpendicular poſition of a wall is its proper poſture, and 
for the fame reaſon this is the only poſition for columus. 8 


It is een a lav eſtabliſhed by reaſon that al 8 ſtand exactly perpendicular; 
but this direction of reaſon is not without h even in the admired works of an- 


| OO. 


We ſee inſtances in the porches of their temples « of columns which were not has 
perpendicularly, but ſtood inclining toward the wall. There-are thoſe who ſo enthu- 
fiaſtically admire the antients that they think even this to be Juſt and fine: but we ſee 
the law of the other poſition eſtabliſhed in reaſon, and that ſo ſtrongly that it is ſaperior 
to all authority. Such an inclining poſture of a column is unnatural and injudicious, al- 
tho' the antients have given it; and it muſt give diſtaſte to the judicious, though found 
in their fineſt works. Being found in company with great beauties, it may have for 
that cauſe eſcaped the cenſure it deſerves, but it 1s not the leſs faulty becauſe over- 
looked. The young archite& who ſhould ſuppoſe every thing muſt be right in the 
antient remains, becauſe he found it there, might be ready to copy whatever he found 
there: we have propoſed this as a ſtriking inſtance that he would in that do wrong. 
Let him admire them, but let it be upon a foundation of good ſenſe; and let him be 
5 impartial enough, while he reverences their excellencies, tc to ſee their faults, 


As the column muſt always appear ill when the leaſt out of a perfect 3 
ſoit will always appear moſt beautiful when free and detached entirely from any wall. 
A column never is ſeen in its full beauty but when it is free of all connection and in- 
cumbrance in the ſhaft. There are occaſions on which columns muſt be in part im- 
merſed, and in theſe we muſt ſubmit to the neceſſity; but we are to remember that as 
the thing is in itſelf a defect, the greater the degree the more is the defect, and there- 
fore we ſhould bury them as little as we can. A fourth part of their diameter is the 
moſt that can be allowed to be hid, and When it is leſs it is better; for the more a 
. 5 | column 
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column has its natural free air, the better it will always appear. The engaging co- Cha 
lumns in a wall is always to their diſadvantage :. an architect ſhould therefore take all Se 


poſſible pains to avoid it ; but we ſee there are thoſe who from their uſing it by chance 
ſeem to think it a beauty. 


There is in France an inſtance of a depravity of taſte ſtill worſe than this; it is in 
the inner court of the Louvre. Columns are there engaged not in a wall, but in one 
another : this W all that we can ſhew in England in abſurdity, - 


The Gs Ag the poſition of column conſiſts in three things; we have named 

two of them, which are, that it ſhould be perpendicular, and ſhould be free; the 
third is that it ſhould ſtand upon the pavement. This rule ſtrikes at the doctrine of 
pedeſtals ; ; and it is with ſome remiſſion and exception that we eſtabliſh it. In gene- 
ral COTA are _ WER pedeſtals; but in ſome inſtances pedeſtals are Proper. 


We re in the wake of the antients whice they remain bini at the bottom, 
ſome ranges of columns with, and ſome without pedeſtals; but the beſt are always thoſe 

that are without them. In very antient buildings we find there was not ſo much as a 
baſe; the temple of Miner va at Athens is an inſtance, where the old Doric reſts upon 

the pavement without ſo much as a plinth. Solidity is a great merit in columns, and 
ſo is an appearance of ſolidity; this appearance is beſt preſerved when they ſtand with- 
out pedeſtals. There is always an apparent danger of their being ſhuffled off from 
the Rn and there wants that oats and eee Which is in the + column 
alone. : 


Tphe original uſe of pedeſtals was apparently from neceſſity, not choice ; the antients 
had columns that were too ſhort for the buildings, and they found this way of giving 
them length. We ſee double pedeſtals uſcd for the ſame 8 one upon another, and 


— give a miſerably tottcring aſpect. 


There are occaſions on Which it will be needful and graceful to raiſe the ſeries of 
columns; as from a variation in the level of a pavement between a portico and the bo- 
dy of the building ; but then this is beſt done by a continued wall: in other caſes a 
little ſeparate baſe may be conveniently given to every column; as when the ſpaces be- 
tween the columns are filled up by a ſupported baluſtrade: but even this is inforced 
by neceſſity not choice; and the uſe of pedeſtals is yet more unnatural. The architect 

may ſupport the uſe of pedeſtals upon the authority both of great writers and great 
edifices, but they are unnatural and have no foundation in reaſon : though Vi- 

truvius countenances them, and they are found in clegant works, they are wrong. They 
are plainly a ſhift to help out the length of columns. One aſks naturally why the co- 

lumns were not made long enough without them? and the queſtion is unanſwerable. 


. * 72 5 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


n HS 
Of the diminution of CoLuMNs. 


HE original columns were as we have ſaid the trunks of trees, and thoſe of ſtone 
or of timber, faſhioned by the workmen's tools, which afterwards ſupply their 


place with more elegance, ſtill kept to the old form. Trunks of trees could not be any 


where got all the way of a bigneſs, therefore the original columns were ſmaller at top 


than at the bottom : this was taken into the form of ſtone and other wrought co- 


lumns, and i 18 what we call their ee 


All columns are Aiminiſhed, but the degree of that diminution i is the leaſt ſettled of | 


any thing in architecture. Palladio is ſhort upon the ſubject, following Vitruvius: he 


ſays the taller they are the leſs they muſt diminiſh, becauſe the height anſwers the pur- 


poſe of diminution to the eye. He lays it down that if the column be fifteen feet high 

its diameter toward the baſe ſhould be a ſixth greater than toward the capital; in a 
column from fifteen to twenty feet high, he allots the diminution to be one ſeyenth, 
and in one of twenty or thirty feet or more, an | 


This is th rule delivered by Palladio, and taken from Sarma, aka 1 5 


that the diminution be not according to the proportional but the abſolute height * 2 
the column; not according to the number of diameters, but the meaſure in feet: a 
| column of fifty feet ing he would have diminiſhed but an een part. 


The architect who will content himſelf to follow the ene of a maſter may 
obſerve theſe proportions, and his work is eaſy: if any one blame him he has the au- 


thority of Palladio, nay to the learned he may cite Vitruvius. We ſhall always make it 


our buſineſs firſt to deliver the ſettled and eſtabliſhed rules of the ſcience to theſe, but 


we ſhall remember there are alſo another ſet of readers. To ſuch we ſhall obſerve that 


although they may be ſafe from cenſure in the obſervance of theſe rules, there is no ne- 


ceſſity that they ſhould be ty'd down to them; for they were not ſtrictly obſerved by 


thoſe architects whoſe works are the foundation of all that 1 1s juſt, great, or agent in 
the ſcience. 


Vitruvius and Palladio ay BY dani of columns ſhould hy acoriing to their 


| abſolute hei ght; let us ſee whether the practice of the antient architects implies a 


neceſſity of this. The columns in the temple of Bacchus are about a fourth part of the 


height of thoſe in the portico of the Pantheon; but the diminution is the fame in both. 


Are not both elegant? Certainly they are! Then there may be elegance in a diminution 
very different from that preſcribed by Palladio : and he who ſhould think it proper to 
follow ſo different a deſign has the ſanction of the antique, at leaſt equal to the autho- 
rity of Palladio. We would have the architect give liberty to his genius, and at the ſame 


- time know where it is bounded. The ſingle proportions deſcribed by Pa/ladio are too 
narrow and too ſtrict a confinement. They are uſeful in the higheſt degree to the com- 


mon architect, and therefore we ſhall on every occalion deliver them ; and as they are 
the 
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A beſt that have been eſtabliſhed, we ſhall deliver them only : but to enlarge the view v Chap. 6. 


for the bolder ſpirit, we ſhall on each o6cafion deliver alfo the Practice of the antients 1 6 


its extent. 


There are three manners of diminiſhing a column. 1. The beginning from the 
bottom, and diminiſhing all the way up. 2. The beginning from a third part of the 
height; and 3. The making the column thick in the middle, and diminiſhing it to 
both ends ; this laſt is what we expreſs by the ſwelling of a column, and ſhall be con- 
fidered ſeparately in the next chapter. The other two are the ſimple diminutions; Phi- 
lander rightly ſays the ſecond was the moſt antient and moſt graceful manner, but the 


other which commences from the baſe i is the moſt . 


The article of diminution ſeems to have been an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among the an- 


tients, but the practice of it, as to the manner, very arbitrary. The columns of the 
' temple of Concord are very large, and they have more diminution than ſuch as are leſs 


by half; we have an inſtance of this i in thoſe of the arch of Conflantine. 


 Pitruvius's rule, however adopted, is alſo proved to be different from the | practice 
of theſe great maſters, in many other inſtances. Many columns that are leſs than fifteen 
feet have leſs than a ſixth part diminution ; and many which are above fifty feet 


have a greater diminution than he allots them. The degree of diminution is not pro- 


_ pottioned to or influenced by the difference of orders: we ſee examples of ſmaller and 
of n diminutions 1 in 11 the orders 1 in tte antient works, | 


There is only one order in which the diminution i is directed to be proportioned that 
way; this is the Tuſcan. Vitruvius, who has directed the others to be diminiſhed ac- 
cording to their abſolute heights, orders this to be contracted in diameter in proportion 


to its thickneſs. The diminution he directs is a fourth part; this is ſo violent that it 


has ſhock d architects: Vignola orders it to be _yy a fifth; and moſt of the modern 
workmen make it leſs than that. 


We have but one inſtance in i to which to refer in this variety of ſenti- 
ments; but it is fit the architect ſhould be told of that. The only Tuſcan work re- 
maining of the antients, is the column of Trajan, and | in this the diminution i is but a 


n inth part. 


It is phil, from a eritical exam mination of the antique remains, that thoſe architects 


who are our propet maſters, and their works our models, did not make the diminutions 


of their columns different according to the different orders, nor according to the ſizes 


of their columns, there being different diminutions i in the ſame order, and in columns 
of the fame ſize; as there are like diminutions 1 in the different orders, and 1 in columns 
of vey. different bigneſs, 


We ſhall advance ihe here but lar we ſapport by inſtances : the Doric co- 
lumn of the theatre of Marcellus, and that of the Coliſeum are very nearly of the ſame 
ſize, but they have different diminutions; and the difference is not leſs than between 
twelve and four ; the Tonic column of the temple. of Fortuna virills, and that of 
N.. 2 Oo * the 
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Book II. the Cl; eum, which are alſo nearly of the ſame bigneſs, have their diminutions different 
| as from ſeven to ten. On the contrary, there is the ſame diminution in the column 
of the Fortuna virilis and that of the porch of Septimius, though one is of the 


Tonic order, and is only two and twenty fect high; and the other is ee and 
thirty ſeven. | | ; 


We infer from this that the antients were our maſters, but no inſtance of their prac- 
tice is to be our univerſal guide; and that the rules eſtabliſhed by Yitruvius, though 
adopted by Palladio, are more ſtrict than they need to be. We have ſhewn that the di- 
minutions in columns were not influenced by their abſolute height, or-by the proportions 
of their order; we cannot conceive by what they were dictated : and it is reaſonable 
to believe they were preſcribed by no law at all. The antients were not ty'd down to 
jo rule in many things wherein we thought they were, but worked by fancy. Perhaps 
bl! they had in their eye in this reſpect the conſtruction of the whole fabrick to which the 
column belonged; and diminiſhed it accordingly. Certain it is that we ſee extremely 
1 different inſtances of this diminution in their works, and yet all look well: let us keep 
i | theſe variations: in our eye, and endeayour to imitate their pradtice, who indulged the 
flights of genius with diſcretion. 


As we have given the rules of Palladio for the diminution of columns, we ſhall here, 
as we propoſe in other inſtances, deliver that proportion which refults as a medium 
from the general obſervation of the practice of the antients. We ſhall give this firſt 
with reſpect to the Tyſcan column, which Vitruvius has treated ſeparately; and then 
for the others. In the ſettling the mean diminution of this column, we ſhall have ſome 
regard to a continued practice, though reaſon be againſt it. Inſtead of two fifteenths, 
which will be found the mean diminution in the others, we ſhall allow Wie as 4 mean a 
x part, | 


"ts EY if we were to alter the degree of diminution according to ho Geddes it; 
ſhould be leſs in thoſe which are ſhorteſt, becauſe in theſe it is moſt apparent; but 
cuſtom is too powerful i in this inſtance on the other ſide. 


T he Doric column before alluded to, in the 3 of Marcellus, is twenty o one. fegt in 
height and three feet in diameter; the diminution of this i is twelve minutes.” That i in 
the Coliſæum is twenty two feet ten inches and a half high, two feet eight inches. and a 
quarter thick; and its diminution is only four minutes and a half: the medium of 
theſe two numbers is eight minutes and a quarter. The Cor inthian column in the ba- 
flick of Antonine is thirty ſeven feet high, four feet five inches and a half thick, and 
its diminution is ſix minutes and one eighth; and the Tonic in the temple of Concord, 
which is ſix and thirty feet high, and four feet two inches and a half thick, has a dimi- 
nution of ten minutes and a half, According to theſe meaſures, which are the greateſt 
and the leaſt in the Doric and the other orders, and between which there are diminu- 
tions in all the intermediate proportions, we ſhall find that the mean diminution, ac- 


cording to theſe, produced by adding the largeſt to the leaſt, and taking half that num- 
ber, 1s about eight minutes and a quarter. ? 


Thus the architect has a new rule for the diminution of columns, which is founded 
on the practice of the antients, taking the middle way between thoſe extremes which 


5 
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we. ſee in the remains of their works. This is, that in the Tyſcan column he make the Chap. 7. 


diminution a ſixth part of the diameter of the column at the baſe, and that of all tb 
other orders about an eighth and a quarter. 


He ſees that he may be authoriſed in carrying the diminution of the Tuſcan to a 
fourth, by the rule of Vitruvius; and that of the Doric to twelve minutes, by the 
Doric of the theatre of Marcellus : but the beſt method is to keep within theſe ex- 
tremes. Let him know what are-the rules eſtabliſhed by the moſt authentick writers, 
and what 1s the extent taken in variation by the antients, and what is the mean 
of that compaſs either way. Having theſe aſſiſtances before him, let him con- 
fider his column with the building to which it is to belong, and determine as 
theſe architects did, what was beſt and moſt noble, not in general, but in the preſent 
ARE. Xi 


n 
Of the fwelling of oy NS. 


7E have ſeen that che diminution of columns f is a a thing proper, natural, and 

' graceful, and that it has been practis d by the antients univerſally, though i in 
different proportions: : we are now to treat of an alteration in their diameters of another 
kind, which is called their ſwelling. The diminution of columns is made from the 
loweſt, or ſome lower part, to the top ; the ſwelling i is made about their middle, 
and renders them ſmaller” at either end. This, though almoſt univerſally price, 
tiſed and preſcribed by the preſent race of architects, is neither proper, natural, 


nor graceful; and there is no ner: | for it in all the remains s of the antient a- 
chitects. N 


% 


It will ſeem to ſome raſh in us to cenſure ſo freely a practice ſo generally re- 

_ ceived and approved; but the preſent cuſtom among architects is no ſanction for 

any thing. This is one of the abuſes crept into architecture, and ought to be 

aboliſhed utterly : the Gothick columns of twenty diameters 1 in height, and with- 
out diminution are not more falſe i in then principle. 


Let us reduce this to the general teſt, nature and antiquity : nature abhors it, for 
ſhe forms no ſuch figures, unleſs diſcaſed ones; and antiquity is pure from any inſtance 
of it. It is true that Vitruvius talks of giving rules for it; but it is alſo true that he 
has not given any: and we ſee that his almoſt enthuſiaſtick admirer Sir Henry Wotton: 
condemns it. Palladio makes it univerſal to all the orders, and puts it upon an equal 
footing with the diminution, naming them in the ſame ſentence. He even gives 
rules for the doing of it according to his own practice; in this probably he was 
led from his better judgment by the veneration he had for Vitruvius, and thought 
it a virtue to ſupply what it was a merit in that nuthor 1 to have left a defect. 


Columns are repreſentations of trunks of trees : let us 1 this in our eye, for 
this is reducing all to the ſtandard of nature. Is there any tree whoſe trunk ſwells 
EI in 


144 


Bock II. in the middle? There is not. This is as certain as that there is not one but whas 
9 does diminiſh, 


A COMPLETE BODY 


So far from beauty it offends every eye, and moſt of all the moſt judicious, It 
is prudent in architects to make it as little as oy can; for in all faults the leſs the 
degree the better. 


The method by which Palladio executed this ſwelling was this: dividing the 
ſhaſt of the column into three parts, he drew the lower third perpendicular. At 


the extremity of this he laid a thin bending rule of the length of the column, or 


a little more: and bending that part of the rule till the end touched at the point 


of the diminution under the aſtragal, he followed the bent of the rule, and fo the 
column became ſomewhat ſwelled in the middle, and diminiſhed properly toward 


the top. This was his way, and we find it approved and followed: it is a 


ſhort, eaſy, and practical method of forming the ſwelling ; but there is no autho- 
rity in nature, reaſon, or the practice of the old architects, for making any ſwel. 
ling at all: on the contrary, all theſe, and every other conſideration, are againſt 


Vignola and Blonde! have alſo laid down methods of forming the ſwelling, and 
different others may be contrived, but idly. The practice ſeems to have had its 


otigin from this; that in columns of a moderate height the middle being nearer 
the eye than either end, would appear therefore a little thicker, the diameters at the 
ends being diminjſhed-by diſtance ; but this could be ſo little only as not to be worth 
regarding; nor could any thing be ſo needleſs or: falſe as to add to it, When 
the ſwelling is viſible, it conveys no other idea than that of the column over- 
preſſed, and burſting under its weight: an idea of ruin: che laſt that a judicious a 
architect could wiſh to convey in any building. 
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| Chap. 8. 
GA: h Mu. : 


Of the variations in the beights of CoLuUMNs. 


N laying down rules for the ſeveral orders, on 3 woe ſhall enter . we 
Px have thus diſcuſſed fach things as concern all equally, we ſhall deliver their 
different proportions of length to thickneſs, on which the diſtinQion of the orders 


more depends than on their ornaments or any other particular. It ſhould ſeem therefore 


that their proportional lengths ought ta be the moſt fixed and fettled things in all the 


| ſcience; but we find the antients, who indulged their genius in variation from what- | 


ever could be called a rule on any other head, were not Fey limited even in this 
material 16375 


It has TOY all who have followed them to Far a gueſs why they took on 
ſtrange a liberty ; but we n prefitme to offer our opinion. | . | 


Though they took this freedom in the height of their columns they did not follow 
it at random; but, as will be ſeen preſently, in a particular manner and on particular oc- | 
caſions. We have obſerved, in order to account for their different degrees of diminu- 


tion, which were neither proportioned to the height of the column nor to the order, 
that probably it was adapted to the harmony of the entire building: and very 


| . the caſe was s the ſame in repos of this ay of __ in their columns, | 


"This is an a n ute, N has} is a ation, proportion : perhaps theſe ice, ; 
who were indeed perſons of an exalted genius, comprehended in one general view the 
whole building and all its parts; and, having a true idea of both kinds of proportion, 
| fitted the parts to the whole in a manner quite unknown to us, and as much above our 
comprehenſion as their works are above our imitation. Something of this greatneſs and 
extent of genius there is required for the ececting a cont building: they ſhew they 
W and we appear to want WK 972” 


Whatever was the reaſon, for this is but conjecture, the practice was followed: that 


is a certainty, They perfectly well knew the juſt and general proportion of each order; 


they were too accurate to vary from it through careleſſneſs, but we find they often 
| have departed from it; therefore they doubtleſs did it with deſign, and intended theſe 
e * n ates of the ,. ene their thickneſs, 


x we ack Vi "Re on * 9 che Doric e of 2 — thots 


of the porches behind theatres, and the reaſon he gives for it is, that they ought to 


have more ſolemnity in temples than in other places. 


It i is plain then YVitruvius did allow the Doric column a greater EY propor- 


tion to its thickneſs in ſome uſes than in others: this eſtabliſhes the fact of an allowed 
vacation, and he was undoubtedly right, that there is more ſolemnity in a lower and 


more maſſy, as there is more elegance in a lighter and higher column. 
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Book II. 


A'COMPEETE BODY 


= 


This correſponds with the opinion we have propoſed as to the reaſon of the antients 
allowing a variety in this important article; for we ſee they took in the idea of the whole 
fabrick, and even of its intended uſe, into the conſideration of reducing the proportional 


height of the column. 


Palladio has given in the Dorick a greater height to columns which ſtand on pedeſtals 


than to thoſe which have none; and this with a reaſon equally apparent and juſt. He 


raiſed the column to an height beyond what was natural to it, by ſetting it on a pe- 
deſtal; and to ſoften this elevation he alſo added proportional height; that i is, he took. 


away from the proportional thickneſs of the column. In this he alſo followed the 


effect of the eye; as the antients did in ſome degree in all things. As this raifing the 
column upon the pedeſtal a little diminiſhed its thickneſs by diſtance, they d to 


the natural variation by diminiſhing the diameter yet more. 


Serlio orders the column to be a great deal ſhorter when it Roads detached, than when ; 


it is fixed to, or in part immerſed in, a wall; and he gives as a reaſon, that it then 


requires to be ſtronger. But this is an unwarrantable variation from truth, - | . 


Vitruvius has an abſolute, ſubſtantial, and noble reaſon for reducing the height of the 
Doric column in temples; and Palladio has at leaſt an excuſe for reducing the thickneſs 


when. he ſets his columns in that order upon pedeſtals; but Serliv's is altogether imagi- 


nary, when he would have them a great deal maſſier, becauſe they ſtand detached : he 


is right in ſaying that a detached column is weaker; but when we have ſo plain a re- 


medy for this as the placing them nearer together, there is no cauſe why we thould 


ſo 88 vary the proportions, and that 1 in lo EXTRAS 8 a manner as Fg 1 


We ſce the antients have when. e liberties, but with 8 Thoſe among os 
0 who have thought of imitating them, have been unhappy in a double re- 
ſpect; they have gone into exceſs, and they! have done it either on a falſe principle: or 


On none. 


We ns ſaid before, and we ſhall ſay repentedly, in hs courſe of this work, that 0 


be a great architect 8 a very great TR 


* 


From this variation in the ie Sa of colamns, authors "hs eſtabliſhed 
their laws for different heights, allowing them a ſimilar proportion in the ſeveral or- 


ders compared each with the other. This makes what is called the progreſſional elevation 


of columns. Having given the foundation of the variations in this place, we ſhall 
proceed to this comparative proportion in the ſeveral deen accordin 8 to their eo 


5 greilion, in the ſucceeding chapter, 


1 


7 


nin wi #2 


o F ARCHITECTURE. 


Of the progreſſional beigbis of CoLumns. 


laid down'by Palladio, and according to the antique ; giving the abſolute proportion 


from to that author, and the mean proportion from thoſe remains. We are here to 
conſider the heights together, which will there be treated ſeparately, and to obſerve. 


the n in I from one order to the other. 


They hain a like i each reſpectively to the others, by which they riſe in 


| height as the orders are leſs maſſy. This augmentation ſhould be a very ſettled thing, 


but it is greater in ſome than others. We ſhall here trace it to the origin; and we 
hope to explain it — and to eſtabliſh this part of architecture upon a certain 


| foundation. 


A the oldeſt: remain, the progreffonal encreaſe i in heights is Fas of five ſemidiameters 
in the five orders. The Tuſcan, which is the ſhorteſt column, has ſeven diameters and 


a half in height; and the talleſt, which is the Compoſite, has ten. Here are there- 
fore, between ſeven and a half and ten, two. diameters and a half, or five ſemi- . 


diameters. | 


TN thoſe Fee": chapters ry we treat ſeparately of has ſeveral ny we. 
(hall deliver their heights, in proportion to their diameters, according to the rules 


vitruviu makes the craig encreaſe the ſame in quantity a as we find it in the 


. oldeſt works, that is two diameters and a half; but he raiſes them not from ſeven and a 


half to ten, but from ſeven to nine and a half, making the Ti oem column only ſeven. 


diameters high, and the Compoſite nine and a. half. 


In Sammons 9 5 mec ed hin 4 is gve 1 ad a half; | and in 


Palladio it is fix ſemidiameters. We have here named this author laſt, becauſe he is 
the moſt authentick with the common race of builders; but we have ſhewn what is 
determined by the antique, and by his maſter. Vitruvius has not departed from the 


models of antiquity; and it will be better that ſucceeding architects adhere to them. 


There is a juſtneſs in this progreſſion of a ſemidiameter, in each order, that 1 N caſily 


be overlooked, but that gu ght t to be well re E 


According to our EY on other heads, we ſhall compare the Ho and leaſt of 


theſe progrefſional N and Sire the reader the mean, or ie one between 


them. 


: TX 
$4 £4 & « 


The Ti uſcan cleft in Vitruvius is "only ſeven diameters high, the Trajan column 


make it eight, the mean between theſe is ſeven diameters and a half for the height i in 


this order, 
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Book II. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


The Doric order in Vitruvius is eſtabliſhed at the height of ſeven diameters in tem- 
ples, and ſeven and a half elſewhere ; therefore ſeven is the loweſt, which reduces it to 


the ſame height as the Tuſcan : but eſtabliſhing ſeven and a half as the common height, 
that of temples being an exception, he here takes the half diameter for the progreſſional 


encreaſe. In the Coliſaum the Doric column meaſures. nine diameters and a half. 
The difference between this extreme height, and the extreme lowneſs of Vitruvius, 
where he orders it for temples, is vaſt : the mean between Wem 18 eight diameters, 5 


which 18 therefore the mean meaſure of the Doro column. 


Fhe imc coluttin, cctvrding to gehe, ſhouts be but eight diameters in height; 


but in the Col? ſæum it is nine diameters and a or : the mean meaſure between theſe 


ence in the antique, and fhews what ſurpriſing liberties they would take. The mean 


is eight dlameters and three quarters. 


The ce column in the which 6 of the Sibyl is eight diameters and f xteen mi- 


nutes; and in the Forum rumanum it is ten diameters and fix minutes: this is avaſt differ- 


meaſure between thefe'is nine diameters and a third, which may ſtand eher a8 the 
mütze proportion of the Crintbian column. 


The Compoſite 18 found Go h the i in all the remains where it 18 ene that 


its mean meafure may be called ten diameters, 


the progreflion is not Kept up in the height between the Cvrintbian and the Compoſite 
order: for the Compoſite, in the arch of Titus, and the Corinthian, in the Bafilic of 
 Antonine, have exactly the ſame proportional height of ten diameters: ſome authors alſo 


We find, both in the works of the antients and in the writings of the moderns, that 


deliver their proper heights as the fame. The anſwer to this is very ſhort and plain: 


tit firikes off the Chmpofre from being a diſtinet order. The proportions of the Cin. 


ian were firſt eſtabliſhed. If the Compoſite has the fame, it is only a variation of the 


ſame order; for it has been laid down before as a certainty, that the diſtinctions of the 
orders depend much more upon their proportions than on their ornaments. 


We have ſeparated both this and the Tuſtan from the abſolute orders, in our ac- 


counts of them; and this may ferve as a proof that is not done without foundation, 


Vitruvius has eſtabliſhed this into a rule Jan g fince. He ſays expreſly, that apes 


riations they made in the ornaments of capitals in this manner, did not make an order 
different from the Corinthian, becauſe the Proportions were the ſame. 


This author 1 the ſhaft of the Ionic, _ ww of the Corinthian 1 of 


the ſame height, the length of capital in the Corinthian giving the additional height 
for the progreſſion: but there is no reaſon why it may not be made ſhorter, its capital 


anſwering to the proper progreſſional addition in height. Scammozzs makes the ſhaft 
of the Corinthian column. very near equal to the ſhaft of the Ionic, but in the antique it 
ls othetwiſe. 


It 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 115 
It is proper that the progreſſional advance in height, in each order, ſhould be equal , Chap LO 
it is fit therefore that we propoſe a method of making it fo. We have ſhewn what is 
the variation among authors, and in the antique, on this head ; the antique making 
it at a mean five ſemidiameters, and the moderns five and a half: let us, by way of 
bringing it to a regular proportion, call it five and ten minutes; this making in the 
whole one hundred and ſixty minutes, may be divided with great eaſe and perfect re- 
gularity into four equal parts, each conſiſting of forty minutes, and theſe may be the 
| ſum of the ſeveral progreſſions : therefore, making the Tuſcan column fourteen ſemi- 
| diameters and twenty minutes, the Doric may be juſt ſixteen ſemidiameters, the Tonic 
ſeventeen and ten minutes, the Corinthian eighteen and twenty minutes, and the Com- 
 pofite twenty. 8 


This is an exact and regular method of progreſſion; eaſily computed, eaſily deter- 
mined, and reſts upon this, which is the moſt certain W e in variable quantities, 
that it is the mean. 


Of the INTERCOLUMNIATION. 


T was cial beds we entered upon the conſideration of the ſeveral orders 

diſtinctly, to treat of every thing that concerned them all: this we have now done 

with reſpect to their conſtruction in every reſpe& ; and we come to the two laſt. 
articles, which is their diſtances in buildings and the general proportion of their parts. 


The diſtance or ſpaces between columns is what is called the intercolumniation, and 
it is an extremely eſſential article in building. We are at this time very well ac- 
quainted with the ſpace that ought on all occaſions to be left between columns. The 
antients have left us infallible rules, and the moderns have made an abſolute and great 
addition to theſe rules, and an improvement upon them; this is the coupling of co- 
lumns: a practice which is excellent both in reſpect of beauty and ſtrength, and which 
never occurred to any of the great architects of old time. We are juſt to thoſe an- 
tients; let us be as free to allow praiſe to the moderns where they have deſerved it. 
This i: is an inſtance in which their title to it is indiſputable ; it is ſo happy a thought 
that we admire it, and ſo natural that we wonder it was not hit upon ſooner. This 
gives us N 4 of often whos þ the 1 ang ry e of the N and d maſſy 


' orders. 


Palladio lays 688056 this rule: the intercolumniations may be a ſpace; 1.ofa diameter 

and half of the column; or, 2. of two diameters; or, 3. of two diameters and a quar- 

ter; or, 4. of three diameters; or, 1 of more than three diameters. In all theſe 
caſes the meaſure of the diameter muſt be taken from the lower FIPS * the . 


This is hs general law, and according to this we ſee that the ſpaces between the co- 


lumns muſt always be regulated according to the ſize of the columns, and meaſured from 
Ne, XV, Qq 


them: 
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quarter, is the moſt noble and moſt beautiful. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


Book II. them; but there is a liberty allowed in the five different proportions, which is extenſive 
> enough for all practice. 


In buildings of the Tuſcan order, among the antients, the architrave was always made 
of timber, and they allowed the ſpaces between the columns to be very large. It wag 
in this maſly order alone that they uſed the fifth proportion, or that which was of more 
than three diameters ; in the others they never brought their columns cloſer than 


according to the firſt proportion, which is a diameter and a half, taken from the 


meaſure of the loweſt part of the column. They had terms to expreſs the ſeveral di- 
ſtances, which we have given, with their meaning, in the Introduction to thi work, and 


therefore need not repeat em. here. 


We have ſeen that in the Tuſcan order, which is the moſt maſſy, they allowed the 
largeſt ſpaces between; and it was in the ſame ſpirit they determined when they made 


uſe of the ſmalleſt diſtance, which is one diameter and a half; for we find it frequently 


practiſed ; in the loftieſt columns : but the intercolumniation of two diameters and a 


\ 


Not only ſolidity but beauty is concerned in the proportioning the ſpaces; and the 


architect will find the antient practice his great rule: for if thick and maſſy columns be 


placed too cloſe, they appear thicker and groſſer than they are; and if the light and 
gun be too diſtant, my * thinner than they are, or ought to be. 


It is upon this principle Palladio has adjuſted the ieren to the or- 


ders, and has done it in a very happy manner. He obſerves that the Taſcan order ſuc- 


ceeds beſt with the intercolumniation that is more than three diameters, the Doric with 


| ſomething leſs than three diameters, the Ionic with that of two and a quarter, the 
_ Corinthian with that of two diameters, and the Compy/ite with that of one and a half, 


It is always beſt that the columns in the middle of a building be in an even number ; 


that the middle ſpace or intercolumniation may be larger than the reſt, for the advantage 


of a door or entry. 


When galleries are made with arches and piers, the arches ſhould be ſo diſpoſed that 
the peers or pilaſters between them be no leſs than a third part of the meaſure of the 


vacancy or ſpace between, and thoſe at the corners ſhould be two thirds of the vacancy, 
that the building may be the ane, 


When the weight above is very great, the pilaſters or peers muſt be equal in meaſure 
to half the vacancy or ſpace between, or even two thirds, if requiſite, We have the 


authority of the antient architects in this; for the former proportion is ſeen in the am- 
phitheatre at ena, and the latter in the theatre at Marcellus: nay we have an inſtance 
in the amphitheatre at Verona, that they ſometimes made them equal to the whole ſpace. 


In ordinary buildings they ſhould not be leſs than a third or more than two thirds of 
the ſpace. They ſhould properly be ſquare, but * may be made flat, to fave ex- 


Pence and room. 


7 8 
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O the general proportion of the parts of Coluuxs. 


UBMITTING ſo far to the general cuſtom of ſometimes placing columns upon 
8 pedeſtals, we ſhall in this place, in which we conſider them under the laſt general 
head, admit that part as an eſſential. We have before diſclaimed it in general uſe, and 


ſhall hereafter explain the exceptions under which it may be introduced with good ſenſe 


and grace: here we muſt therefore accept it as a part, ſecing there are occaſions wherein 
it may be uſed. 


We ſhall conſider, under this article of the proportion of the parts, the entire or- 


der as compoſed of three: firſt, the pal ſecond, the column; and, third, the en- 


tablatare. 


Each of theſe three parts is compoſed of three portions. The pedeſtal has, firſt, its 


baſe; ſecond, its die; third, its cornice. The column has, firſt, its baſe ; ſecond, 


its ſhaft ; and, third, its capital, The entablature has, firſt, its architrave ; ſecond, 
Its freeze; and, third, its cornice. 1 


The height of the e is equal in the Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſi te or- 
deed; ; but the height of the pedeſtal, and that of the column, are different in each 
order, riſing progreſſionally from the moſt maſly to the moſt delicate. The height of 


the entablature in the Doric is equal to a fourth part of the length of the column. 


The augmentation of height in the pedeſtal is regular. Of this we ſhall treat more 


f largely hereafter, as we already have of the progreſſional au gmentation in the height of 


columns, according to their orders. 


| The column has its baſe of the ſame height i in al the orders, which | is half the 


diameter of the lower part of the column, 


The capitals are alſo of the ſame height 1 in the Tuſcan and Doric orders, being 


equal to that of the baſe. In the Corinthian and Compoſite they ar are alſo _— The Tonic 
alone has a proportion n to a 


Theſe are general principles, and delivered, as ſuch only, here : . they will ſerve as in- 


troductory to the particulars, when we come in n the ſucceeding chapters t to treat of each 


order. 


Theſe are the general — of the parts in height; their breadths or . 
tures we are to conſider under their diſtinct heads. 


We hogs thus, in . chapters upon thoſe ſeveral differe nt articles which concern | 


the orders in general, led the ſtudent through the preparatory paths to their particular 


conſideration, upon which we ſhall now enter : but firſt deſiring him to caſt an eye 
back upon the variations he finds in theſe ſeveral heads, according to the practice of 


the antients, he may ſee what is the extent in which his genius may diſplay itſelf: let 
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44 152 A COMPLETE BODY 
Book II. him underſtand the dignity of his profeſſion, and conſider the architect as a perſon 
0 * — whoſe genius is not to be tied down by laws eſtabliſned by any one man, however 
Wi N 1 great or judicious, but to expatiate through all thoſe roads of freedom which the an- 
| tient maſters have travelled before him. 


1 The columns in antient remains of Greek and Roman ſtructures often differ, but 
11 they are all fine; why then ſhould he follow one road to excellence when there are 
many ? or why ſhould he deny himſelf the advantage of a judicious variety, which is 
always beauty? 
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As the antients differed in their practice, the authors, who are all, except Vilru- 
vius, of a modern date, vary in the rules they have drawn from that practice. Build- 
ings have been erected upon the proportions eſtabliſhed by one as well as another of theſe 
writers, and thoſe very fine and noble: this is another proof that there is room for ge- : 
nius on one or other fide of any ſtrict eſtabliſhed rule. It is greatly for the advantage 
(608 of common architects that ſome one ſhould have eſtabliſhed rules, for others want 
WH | ſuch a direction: among all that have attempted this, Palladio has done it beſt, 
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SECTION . 


Of the three original OàpERS of the Greeks 


6 n A th 1 
of th Dozic io; ; ir origin and uſe ; and the Hſtti attending 17 


N the explanation of the terms uſed i in architect prefix'd to this work, we. 

have given a ſummary and general idea of the ſeveral orders; and in the late chap- 
ters we have delivered what in general concerns their conſtruction : theſe have been 
preparatory to the particular conſideration of them on which we ſeyerally are about to 


enter in this place, and by the aſſiſtance of theſe accounts together the ſtudent will not 


find it difficult to underftand every thing that ſhall follow. It is neceſſary that he 


| ſhould eomprehend it perfectly, for all that is fix d, all that is noble, and all that is 


moſt elegant in building depends u pon it. 


We treat the "ER Greek orders, YEA are the Doric, the Tome, and Cori nthiun, di- 
ſtinctly; becauſe they are properly and eſſentially different. We do not take from 


the merit of the Raman addition in the two others, the 7 uſcan and the Compoſite, tho 


we do not rank them with: theſe, but deſcribe them ſeparately : theſs three de wot 


5 2 invention, the 1 variations of the others are only borrowed, 


In treating the orders in this diſtribution, we ſhall ſee the riſe and progreſs of archi- 


tecture. The Greeks took their firſt hints of it, as they did thoſe of other ſciences, 


from the Egyptians; but as they improved in all thoſe ſciences, they in a manner 
new made this: it may almoſt be allowed them to have invented it, 


headers we ave helle to * and the moſt ſimple was | doubtleſs the firſt 
invented: this was the. Doric. Let us ſet it before us in its antient plainneſs, and ſee 
how it roſe to elegance in itſelf; before fancy had deviſed another order : let us keep i in 


our view the Parthenion, the temple of Minerva at Athens ; in which the ſhort and 


maſſy columns bear upon the pavement without a baſe ; and the capital i is a ſimple; to- 


rus with its cincture, and a ſquare plain and ſolid abacus. 


The Doric as it is the firſt and ſimpleſt, ſo it is the maſt judicious and beſt propor- 


tioned of all the orders. It is the moſt maſſy of the three; it was deſigned for the pur- 


poſes of ſolidity and ſtrength, and yet it is ſo proportioned that delicacy is by no means 


| baniſhed. It has a maſculine and noble aſpect : and is admired by many, who do not 


declare themſelves ſo freely as they would do if it were as eaſy to execute, as it is ra- 
tional to praiſe it. 
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Book II. It is by much the moſt difficult of all the orders to introduce and execute in a maſ. 
e—Y— terly manner: there are reſtraints in it to which the workman is ſubjected in no other, 
The alternate diſpoſition of the triglyphs and metopes which decorate the freeze, give all 
this difficulty ; for they are limited in figure, and therefore perplex the architect in 
the uſe. The triglyphs are of a long ſquare form, and the metopes are, and muſt be, 
perfect ſquares : for this reaſon the columns of the Doric never can be joined or 
coupled in the manner ſo happily invented by the moderns for the other orders. In 
coupling them either the baſes muſt penetrate one another, or the metopes will be 
broader than high, and loſe their figure of a perfect ſquare, which is altogether eſſen- 
tial: theſe are faults not to be pardoned, therefore they muſt not be committed; but 
this is not all the difficulty. There occurs another inſtance of it in the returning an- 
gles, which it is difficult to get rid of, It is hard to avoid one of theſe two in- 
conveniencies, either the bending a triglyph in curtailing the two next a or the 
joining two metopes together without a ie between. 


We have ſeen architeds who have made no difficulty here, becauſe they did not ſee 
the ſtrict rule of the order; they have blundered through, and their edifices being 
viewed by no more critical judges, they have paſſed without cenſure. We ſee the 
triglyphs folded, or half triglyphs, or metopes curtailed and enlarged, and they we 
paſſed over ; but the glory of the architect is to execute this order with | cans bo 

make it anſwer all the purpoſes, yet be free of theſe barbarifms. 


I it be aſked whether this can | always be prevented, the anſwer is plain; there are 
occaſions on which it is unavoidable, and a good architect will foreſee them, and 
therefore will not uſe that order in ſuch caſes. The difficulty of avoiding a returning 
angle is greateſt; but this would too univerſally baniſh the uſe of the order were it 
allowed a reaſon : it is therefore fit to make a ſmall allowance, and in this caſe it 

will be better of two evils to admit a double motape, than t to ſhew a folded or half tr tri- 
glyph. 


We allow the difficulties, that attend the uſe of this order : and we adviſe the archs- 
te, in conſideration of its beauty, to ſtudy to get the better of them; not to give 
up the order. Let him conſider with care this dangerous and perplexing diviſion of 
the freeze, and ſee where, and by what means, he can remedy it. Let him leave vul- 
gar ſhifts to common judges, he may be aſſured the eye of the judicious obſerver will 


always ſee the difficulty he has had to encounter, and will give him praiſe in proportive” 
to his ſucceſs "une * 
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| Bein Chap. 2. 
c 1 8 P 1 N 


07 the baſe fr the Doric order. 


T bas been obſerved before that the old Doric was without a baſe, its column reſt- 
ing immediately upon the pavement or floor. Beſide the inſtance before given of 


the old Athenian temple, we find it thus without a baſe in the theatre of Pk, | 
and other Roman ruins: It has been determined by Palladio that the Doric has no 


propel ws 6 


— 


— 


Thoſe ho SRP give an additional bay to "i Doric column, Ny it a "Vaſe 


which is called the Amer or N — 1 is oy mA the NS. e aid — 


4 q 
* we = 
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— gives no baſe to the Doric x OE ; as he ſays that the RTE? differ- 
ence between that and the Tonic is, that the Tonic has a baſe. But when we have raiſed 


the Doric column _ the Attic baſe the diſtinQion | is r ſaſſidleny Are to > the late 


rules, 


% F 


Though w we at 3 8 give the Attic baſe to the Doric TIO there are 
inſtances of another. In the Colſeum the Doric columns have a baſe ; but it is not the 


 Mttich, but of 4 1 form and charaQter, On has "ww er, N different 


4 2 = * * 


We * hk our 3 to execute che Doris in reſſ fed of - baſs; i in \ four x man- 


ners: either 1. Utterly without one, as was the origin of the order; Or 2. With the 


Artick baſe, as is the cuſtom of the moderns; or 3. With the Roman baſe, as in the 
Coliſzeum ; or 4. With that of Vignola: but Palladio with perfect Juſtice wee the 
uſe of the Attick Ws no o-cthier "Ry: ſo elegant or , . 


— 


This: is indeed * fineſt of al ths bas, as before Schwed. and the architects of 


judgment have been ſo ſenſible of its value, that they have borrowed it from the 
Doric, to which it was originally applied for the ſeveral others. In this there is no- 
thing wrong, for it gives a grace to them all; and as it is not one of the parts that cha- 


racteriſe the order, it is very allowable to transfer it into another. There is nothing in 


this borrowing and lending contrary to the true ſpirit of architecture: it may ſerve to 


render it more perfect: but on the contrary, when a part which characteriſes one order 
is transferred into another, it confounds the two, and becomes a bad kind of compoſed 
order, being neither properly one nor another. This the Jaw of dp ok * parts in 
the orders: 1 es the ſtudent remember i it is never to o be violated. ne 


. 


| The conftruQtion of the aui baſes this CCC 
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Its beight! is to . half the 3 of the column: this is to be divided into three 
_ parts; one for the plinth ; the other two are ſubdivided | into four parts, and diſ- 
O | tributed. 
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£6 A COMPLETE BODY 
Book II. tributed among three members, two torus's and a ſcotia between them ; one of theſe 
four parts makes the upper torus ; the other three are to be divided into two, of which 
one makes the lower torus, and the other the ſcotia or cavetto with its annulets. Theſe 
annulets have their particular meaſure, for dividing the whole into ſix parts, the an- 
nulets take each one, and there remain the ther tour for the ſeotia. 


This is the rule for the 3 baſe, eden 8 to 1 : it is diſtinet, —_ and 
eaſily executed. 


The whole projocture of the baſe muſt bel a beach part dt the FR of the. co- 
lumn. The cincture of the column is as broad as half the upper torus; if it be di- 
vided from the baſe, its projecture muſt be the third part of the whole projecture of 
the baſe; but if the baſe and a PE of the yn m_ be of a piece, the cincture 


7 5 | muſt be ſmaller 


Thus we ſce EG Attich baſe aadfls of a larger torus Lew a "tele PESY aud a J 8 5 5 
ſcotia between them. It reſts upon a plinth, and WE, cincture ! 8 . it is 8 EE. 
perly a part of the ſhaft, nat of * baſe, | e 28 Re 


x 


The dert to this i in beauty i is that oy the Califcenm, which may be lee; the 2 
baſe of the Doric order. This differs from the Atticꝶ in that it has neither the leſſer 
torus nor the ſcotia. There is only a blunt inverted . We the ene at the i 


bottom of the Ga and the large torus. | ; 

Vignola s baſe is. ain dane has this. * hag oak a 1 and an e on 
: the plinth ; fo that the cincture at the foot of the ſhaft makes part of the height of 
the baſe, which ought to have in all the other orders the ſemidiameter of Ai co- 


lumn below, without cluding this eincture. 


We find variations in che proportions of the baſe of the Deric order im the: antique n: 
remains as well as in the writangs of the modern authors. Vitruuius allows; ten mi- 3 
nutes to the height of the plinth, but in the Ciſæum it is eleven and a half. Clan 
allows it on the e only vi nine, — Serlio but nine » and a Half. 


In reſpect of the great torus, 8 we find ſets it FRO at ſeven. 3 1 


half; that of the Cſæum is eight minutes; and Scammogzi makes bis; "gh and. 2 
half. | bs 


As to the upper torus. Palladio enlarges. it. „ half, a minute, and, geanu by 2 
whole one. 


Barbaro, Catancs. Viola, and De L'Orne, make the lower fillet of the ſcotia bom 

than the upper one, but Palladio judges much better in making them egual. It is. ſit 

that in the other baſes they ſhould be of different breadths, becauſe they touch differ- 

ent members to which they ſhould be proportionedz hut in: the Atrick baſu they only 

couch the two torus's, whoſe difference in ſize is ſo little that it heed not . _ 
5 Parts. 


88 


Perrault 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 157 
Perrault gives the projectures of the mouldings of the Attict baſe to the Doric or- Chap. 2. 

der by the diviſion of the module into five parts, of which three give the utmoſt ex- n 

tent of the baſes of columns in all the orders. The firſt of theſe gives the projec- 

ture of the cincture at the bottom of the ſhaft; the ſecond bounds that of the upper 

torus; and the third that of the lower torus and plinth. For the projecture of the ſco- 

tia the middlemoſt of theſe three parts is again divided into three; taking one for the 

upper fillet, two for the under, and three for the depth of the hollow of the ſcotia. 


There is a particularity ſome have in the turn they give to the cavity of the ſcotia, Hol- 
lowing it down below the edge of the lower fillet. We ſee this in the columns in the 
portico of the Pantheon, and ſome other pieces of the antique; but it is not ſo wrought 
in the theatre of Marcellus, or in a great many other inſtances. Vignola, Scammozzi, and 

Viola ſink it below the edge of the fillet in this manner, but it is wrong: it gives no 


beauty, but weakens the edge, and makes it a receptacle for dirt: it is much better 
avoided. 


The plinth of this baſe ſhould bs always kept plain and ſquare; this is not the 
leſs an inviolable rule, though Palladio has broke in upon it: he and Scammozzi make 
it deſcend with a ſweep to the noſe of the cap of the pedeſtal. This is really to deſtroy 

this part of the Attick and Corinthian baſe: there is no authority for it in the antique, 
and it has a quaint, poor, and unpleaſing aſpect. In the Coliſcum we ſee the upper 
parts of the caps of the pedeſtals are cut with a ſweep ; but this is not taken from the 


plinth of the baſe of the column, which remains entire, but from the c cornice or cap of 
the * 


Wie have been thus particular with reſpect to the baſe of the Doric order, that the 
young architect may ſee what liberty he has; and where, by following what are called 
great authorities, he may do amiſs: the precept of no modern writer is of equal 
weight with the practice of the antique, where that is abſolute and univerſal, as it 

is in this inſtance. It is impoſſible to be too attentive to particulars, even to the leaſt, 
in the forming of this order, becauſe none is more perfect in its kind, none fo nice or 


difficult to execute well, nor is there any in which an exact judgment will more 
ſhew itſelf, or be more admire d. 


The height of the entire column in the Doric order, as delivered by authors, is; 


According 5 2 truvi 3 win, In temples ſeven diameters. 
In their e ſeven and a balf. 


According to Vignols, it is eight diameters. 


According to Scammozzi, eight and a half. 

In the antique we find it, 
In the theatre of Marcellus, ING diameters and a half, and one ſixth, 
In the Coliſeum nine diameters and a half. 


. WL Go Palladis 
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Book II. 
WY and if joined with pilaſters, eight diameters and thirty five parts; that is, ſeventeen A 


' mi-diameters and one third. 


A COMPLET:E BODY 


Palladio orders it, when without pilaſters, to be ſeven and a half or eight diameters , 


The mean of the ſeveral meaſures is about eight diameters. 


Its mean diminution is about one eighth part of its diameter, but in this the antique 
gives us inſtances of more variations. 


Its beſt intercolumniation | is the diaſtyle, which is having three diameters ſpace be- 
tween,” 


G HR A tit 
Of the ſhaft of the Dokic order. 
HE article which principally concerns the ſhaft of columns in all the orders, is 


| their flutings. We have already declared in general againſt theſe ornaments, 
and muſt obſerve here, that in the Doric they are leſs judicious than in either of the 


two other antient orders of the Greets ; becauſe theſe flutings muſt be conceived, as they 


lighten, alſo to weaken the column, and that is beaſt allowable in this order, which 


is calculated for firength. 


"A we find the Darke fluted however in the ned antient remains, the architet hes : 
certainly precedent and authority for doing it; and as the flutings are different in 


this and the other Avent, we have e. this ſhort chapter to the part Which they 


Concern. 


The antients, who certainly erred in allowing any flutings to this column, have in 


| ſome meaſure atton'd for it by the particular manner wherein they preſcribe them to 
be made; for being ſenſible that all flutings muſt tend to weaken the column, and that 
In proportion to their depth, they have made thoſe of the Doris thallower than in - 


any other. 


The flutings 3 in the Doric column are not to exceed the number of twenty ; they 
are alſo to differ from the flutings of the others in the manner of cutting them : they 
are to be brought ſo cloſe to ane another at the ſurface of the column, that there is to 
be no ſpace but only a bare ridge left between them; and whereas thoſe of the other 
orders are cut into an entire ſemicircle, theſe of the Doric are at the utmoſt to be cut 
only to the depth of a fourth, and it is ſufficient if hey are no deeper than the ſixth 
of a circle. 


It is ſtrange that the antients, who Gan here that deep flutings wauld by very wrong 


In an order deſigned for ſtrength, could not c perceive, or would not, that w? itutings 


were wrong. 


We 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


antique remains is greater than that of any author ; but reaſon is to take place even of 


them, where it happens, which is very rarely the caſe, to differ from them. Probably 


the firſt executed columns in this order were plain abuſes ; early crept into the ſcience, 
and good ſenſe declares this to be one. 


In order to draw the flutings of the Doric order, if the architect will make them, 
the periphery of the column being divided into twenty equal parts, deſcribe a ſquare 


whoſe fide is equal to one of thoſe parts: from the center of this ſquare draw the arch- 


ed line, which makes a quarter of a circle from one corner of the ſquare to the other; 


this will give them of that depth. 


If they are to be ſhallower than this, which is better, inſtead of a {quare deſcribe 


an equilateral triangle; the vertical angle of which ſhall be the center for the curve | 


line. The firſt 1 18 the method of Vitruvius, and 1 is the moſt uſed. 


Inſtead of flutings we are told by Vitruvius in the ſame place, that architects ſome- 
times make twenty cants, leaving them quite flat without hollowing. But this muſt 
be very diſagreeable; for were there no other objection, the ſpace of each cant is ſo 
ſmall that the angles cannot be made diſtinct enough to be viſible : beſide, this alſo i is 
againſt the rules laid down for columns i in general. 

bo 
The method of making the flutings ſhallow is preferable in the eye of reaſon ; but 


yet it muſt be allowed that if any are made, it is better to fight they ſhould be as deep 
as the method of Vitruvius cuts them; that i is, a * of a circle: 4 for then they 
are more diſtin and e 1 


The ſhaft has its eincture or liſtel at the bottom, where it reſts upon the baſe ; and 
its cincture, with an aſtragal over it at the top. Over this aſtragal is a part called the 
neck, and by ſome the freeze of the capital: this is ornamented often with roſes, and 
other little figures in carved work: it is by ſome accounted a part of the ſhaft, and 
by others a part of the capital. But the cinctures are properly underſtood to belong 
to the ſhaft; they had their origin from the rings of iron with which they ſurrounded 


the tops and bottoms of their old and non wooden columns, to prevent their 
PROS 


CHAP, 


We ſhall treat with this freedom every part of the ſubject. The authority of the Chap. 3. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


S AP IV; 
Of the Donto capital. 


HE capital in the Doric order is extremely plain, but its ſimplicity is not with- 
out beauty. 


It conſiſts of an abacus with its cymatium at top, an ovolo under the abacus, three 
annulets under the ovolo, and under theſe a neck called alſo the freeze of the capital. 


This 154 reſts upon an aſtragal, but that terminates the eincture, and is underſtood 
to be a part of the ſhaft. 


The cymatium © on the abacus is to be conſidered as a part of that member. It is a 


very finguler addition, and is not met with i in the: antient Doric. 


The height of the S ſhould be half a diameter of the column ; this is to be di- 
vided into three parts; then the firſt above is to be ſubdivided into five. Three of theſe 
five are for the abacus, and the other for the cymatium : which being again divided in- 
to three, the liſtel takes one, and the cima rea two. The ſecond principal part is next 

to be divided into three ; one of theſe isfor the three annulets or liſtels, which are equal, 
the other two are for the ovolo, and the projecture of this member is two thirds of its 
height. The third part remains yet to be diſpoſed of, it is for the neck, called alſo the 


freeze of the capital. The whole projecture of the capital is a fifth part of the dia- 


meter of the column. The aſtragal is of the ſame height with the fillets, and is to be 
equal in its projecture to the loweſt part of the column ; the NE} is only half the 
height of the angel. 


5 Theſe are the proconticns of the Doric capital, according to Palladio. Others give 


them more plainly thus: its height, which is half the diameter of the column, is di- 
vided into three parts; one makes the abacus, the ſecond che ovolo and three annulets, 


and the third the neck. 


Ws ſhall ſee, in a ſucceeding ſection, in what manner the T; uſcan capital is made 


to deviate, in that the ovolo poſſeſſes an entire third, and the * and fillet under 
it are taken out of the part allowed the neck. 


Authors have BYE a great deal of liberty in this capital ; Alberti makes it almoſt 


half as high again as Vitruvius, whoſe meaſure others ow; and he gives the prin- 


cl members different proportions. : - 


Palladio and Scammozzi join with him; they enlarge the abacus and leſſen the 


neck, though they do not alter the height of the entire capital. Theſe are variations 


for which there is authority in the antique, and are inſtances of thoſe liberties the ar- 
chitect may be allowed, and in which he may ſupport himſelf by precedent. The 
Doric capital in the Coliſeum is eight minutes and three quarters higher than the mea- 


8 8 | OS. ſure 


"es 
LS. £5 
8 


Barbaro and Serlio, and authoriſed by the meaſures in the theatre of Marcellus: 
there are other proportions in other authors; in Palladio it is thirty-nine n 


oy rather than a love of of noveley. 


o F ARCHITECTURE. 16x 
ſure allowed by Vitruvius; and in the theatre of Marcellus it is higher though only Chap. 4. 
by three minutes. | — 


In the latter the proportions with reſpect to each other are more different from thoſe 
of Vitruvius than in the N the abacus is much larger, and the ovolo leſs. 


In the projecture of the Doric capital we ſee among the antique moſt ſurpriſing va- 5 
riations and exceſſes; in the oppoſite degree the proportion is no leſs than this, three 
parts being allowed as a mean meaſure; Alberti gives it but two of them, and he 
has ſome authorities in the antique; and in the Coliſeum we ſee it has five ſuch, 


There are variations alſo in the character of this capital. In the Coliſæum there is an 
ogee inſtead of the annulets, and Alberti has followed this. Palladio and moſt others 
* roſes . the c corners of the abacus, and in the neck of the capital. 


If wieyeckon the TENTH as a part of the character, we ſee how vaſt the variation 
is there: Alberts is joined by Cataneo in making it extremely ſmall, and in the Coh- 
ſæum it is vaſtly large. When we are accuſtomed to ſee the capital in its ordinary pro- 

_ portions, theſe variations have a ſtrange appearance; the common or mean proportion, 
according to Vitruvins, is thirty ſeven minutes and a half, reckoning from the middle 
of the column; that of the Coliſeum is forty ſeven and a quarter; and that of Albert 
and Cataneo only thirty two and a half, We ſee the rule of Vitruvius followed by 


Bullant —_ and i in 8 won! and Foe thirty _ 


Theſe are many, and they are ome of them great variations : we are to tell the ar- 
chitect, that the proportions allowed to this capital, both in height and projecture, by 
Palladio, will always pleaſe ; and that, while he ſees how far he may wander from them 
within the bounds of authority, from writers of credit, or even from the antique, it is | | '* 
beſt that he take the liberty with moderation : let him be 12985 by a love of ſymme- 
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07 the Dok Ic entablature in general. 
HE entablature | in every order conſiſts of three rats, a an 1 ern freeze, nd 
cornice. The architrave is the loweſt, reſting upon the Capital of 'the column; 


the freeze is over this, and the cornice terminates the whole. 


In the Doric order the nn 5 of a very fg and firiking aſpect; ; and-to 
ſpeak of it with that freedom wherewith we propoſe. to treat every ſubject in archi- 
tecture, it has both its beauties and defects. Its great beauty i is in the ornaments and 


diviſion of its freeze, its principal defect 1 is in the redundance of aer ane 
which give it a harſnneſs. 


— ks 


In mouldings we may conſider the round as the ſoft, al oh Grant 4 as 9 5 harſh; 
the former are as the concords, the other as the diſcords in muſick : a proper diſpo- 
ſition of them is the ſource of true harmony; but there is in the Doric entablature 


| ſomething of that auſtere manner that we ſhould perceive in a piece of Oe e. 
ing too much with diſcords. 5 


Another defect f in the Doric entablature is that it appears too heavy : we ire; aware 


it will be anſwered that the Doric is a ſtrong and maſſy order; this is a reaſon why 
the entablature ſhould be . but there are degrees of ae and | tins sede 


them. 


+ 


This 1 heavineſs of the Doric ann is ortncipally from the genie projeSiot 
of the eve of the cornice ; its large extent is loaded with vaſt mouldings, which yy 
little ſupport, and therefore threaten falling. Men can never. admire à building 


which they are not at caſe ; it is no matter that the whole is ſafe; there ſhould e be 
an appearance of ſafety. In large ſtone buildings this projecture appears the moſt plain- 


ly faulty ; it preſents to the eye vaſt quarters of ſtone hanging out into the air, and it 
is impoflible, even though one knows the ſoundneſs of the conſtruction, to avoid the 
imaginary terror of Weir weight bringing them down. 


Inis defect would be more commonly taken notice of if it were not for the beauty 


of the freeze, which is ſo ſingular and pleaſing that it engroſſes the attention. We 


ſhall preſently enter on the ſubject of the diviſion of this freeze, by triglyphs and me- 


topes ; and when thoſe vacant ſquares laſt named are ornamented with taſte, there 


reſults ſuch an agrecable aſpect from the whole, that it is not eaſy to take off the 


eye or Carry it to any other part: 


The ſeveral parts of the entablature are compoſed, according to Palau, of the 
following members. 
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. 


The cornice 1 for its uppermoſt member a cjmaſiurs; under this is an ogee; Chap. 6: 
under this comes the corona, or larmier ; next under this is an ovolo; then ®cavetto, 
and this reſts upon the — of the triglyphs. 


The freeze is in by triglyphs which are hh aid have ach two entire 
and two half channels; and metopes, which are: ſquare ſpaces. between them. Theſe 
ſquare ſpaces may be either left plain, or decorated at the pleaſure of the architect. 
Above them 1s a on: * called their n. and below are e ee wy a 
reglet. 5 


The ien is TIO of two pigs £ facie, 


In all the other orders the proportion of the eee parts is regulated by a di- 
viſion of the whole into twenty parts; but as it is particular in the Doric it is there 
done by a divifion into twenty four. Of theſe twenty four equal parts, fix are 
given to the architrave, nine to to the freeze, and the ſame number to the cor- 
nice, including the member that runs immediately over the triglyphs, and con- 

tains their capitals. This is the general diviſion of the Doric entablature: for 
diſtinctneſs, we ſhall enter upon the conſideration of its three parts ſeparately, 1 in 
the ſucceeding chapters. But before we treat of theſe it may not be improper to 
conſider an entablature i in general, according t. to its 3 Og, intent, and We, 2 in whatſo- 
ever order. | 
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HE entablature confiſted r of pieces ln and e placed horizon⸗ 

tally on the columns, and meant to ſupport a roof or floor. Therefore, in 
nature and reaſon, that ought always to reſt upon che e Hap and ſtrait 3 and in 

its whole hee gh there m VE no en | 
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It is too common a A rants in building to Aru upon boch theſe original rules. 
The entablature is often in great edifices ſupported by arches inſtead of reſting imme- 
diately upon the columns, and ä it deviates from the right line, which is in 


reaſon i its ee charaQer. 1 F 2 5 ; 


wt 


The arches are a great blemiſh, becauſe thy make * OY and impoſts nece 
ſary, which rob the columns of their free air, by being engaged to them, and becauſe 
the ſquare. form of theſe; pillars is diſagrecable. They are ſo. many yaults which 
ſhould. be bet but look unnatural as rann 4 yy are in theſe — 
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164 A COMPLETE B O D 
Bock II. There is no excuſe for this practice of carrying the entablature upon arches, but 
dat it has too great a length to ſupport itſelf, the columns being ſo diſtant. Arches 

are perfectly ſet aſide in this uſe by the anſwer of reaſon, which is, that all entablatures 
that are ſo long, and have ſuch diſtant ſupports, are in themſelves faulty, and ſhould 
| have no place in a well contrived building: there is no need to ſpare columns. The 
ſtudent will here find all the proper intercolumniations ; let him obſerve them, and 
his entablature will not need this foreign ſupport. The happy modern art of coupling 
columns is a remedy for all the accidents under which ſuch arches could be wanted; 
and by that means, inſtead of running into this idle and erroneous practice, we may 
make ſuch parts of buildings as ſtrong as they are delicate. The portico of the Louvre 
in France 1 is an inſtance of perfect taſte in this article, 


- _ n= — 2 — — —_ — 
—— — —— — — 8 


On the other hand, againſt the uſe of all angles and receſſes in an entablature, we | 55 1 
are to obſerve that it naturally repreſents a long piece of wood work, made to ſupport „ 
| a roof: can there be any need to execute this with angles and receſſes ? Nechiag can 
8 | be more foreign to reaſon than ſuch a practice. . = 


| Entablatures, a8 they advance upon the columns, and retire in the ſpaces between, 
= ere all unnatural and falſe, for this plain reaſon ; nor ſhould the practice of the greateſt 
maſter ſtand againſt good ſenſe where 1 its dictates are fo very plain. 


N The number of projecting angles and returns in theſe works, pleaſe the vulgar eye, 
=... and charm ſuch as judge of the merit of a piece of architecture by the labour in the 
execution; but they appear contemptible to the judicious and chaſte imagination. 


If theſe things muſt be called beauties, according to the vulgar opinion, let the judg- | 
ment of the ſtrict architect repreſent them to him as beauties he cannot uſe ; the poets 


diſcreetly blur many a fine paſſage : let him out of propricty * what might have 
been admired. | 


| Projedtive fronts may ſeem to entail a neceſſity of this practice; and hes} it ſo 
happens that a neceſſity of doing what is wrong occurs, the builder muſt ſubmit: but 

theſe projective fronts are altogether arbitrary. Separate pavilions along the front are 

the only legitimate projections of this kind, and they are detached from the principal 
work : the reſt is caprice and fancy. The perfect architect ſhould admit nothing into 
his edifice for which he cannot give a ſolid reaſon ; and none can be given for theſe 

projections : they disfigure the entablature, and though a common builder is necefli- . 

_ tated to fly to them, becauſe he has not taſte enough to give variety otherwiſe, he who = 

better deſerves the name of an re will never find himſelf under chat n = 


We are aware this will be called ſtrict: and we 8 that we Pap not defire to tye 


down even the beſt architect ſeverely to it; but it is fit he ſhould regard what is com- 
pletely right i in cvery article. 


We have introduced this general doctrine of entablatures here, becauſe that of the 
Dede! is the moſt difficult of any to manage, and therefore might be made a pretext for 
faults; and becauſe its proper intercolumniation being larger than that of any other 

order except the Tuſcan, that diſtance between column and column might make the 

uſe of arches appear neceſſary. We now return more ſtrictly to the particular or- 
der, and to the proportions of the parts of its entablature. 5 
| CHAP; 
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HE Doric architrave is plain. and ſimple; it .confiſts ly of two faſciæ anda. 

i reglet with. i its  liſtel ; nor is there any thing in it 5 the e eye, except the 

drops 1 which hang into it from, the bottoms of the triglyphs. "Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. 
Qs 

it as a law, that the drops thus hanging from the triglyph be of the. form of a ſquare 

pyraimid.: there! Is nothing i in reaſon againſt their being mango but the eye i is belt Jooge 
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| e the architrave, as e by Palladio are theſe : 


_— 


18 entire height i is to be half che Gameter of e ee Aud this ea atvidel 
into ſeven parts, one of theſe makes the tænia or reglet, whoſe place is at the top of 


the architraye immediately below the freeze, and above the. drops of the triglyph, 


which, ; a8 we have obſerved hang down. into the architrave : 4 the Projecture. of this re- 
glet i is equal to its height. . Of the fix r remaining parts one 18 given to the drops, and 


the height of the liſtel i is to bea a third of that of the drops. | The remainder 1s divided 


the liſtel under the reglet : theſe drops are to be fix in number under each triglyph, and 


into hen rf ag and of theſe, the firſt or Ky faſcia takes three, and the ſecond 
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For the proper Fimation of the drops the echt] is to. 1 that they : are to be 
ſomewhat diſtant at bottom from one another: and that their proportion 1s this, that 
their arty be three t times as great at the bottom as at the top. 


This is «Ks ſtrict zd |proper a REES * 6 one 8 according to a gene 
rality of authors, and we find their determination ſupported by many inſtances of the 


: — 1 


antique; but there are great variations. In the moſt antient remains of the Greeks, 


we Hind. it divided into three faces, and de in a particular e 


N 
8 
0 ig: 6 
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| we ſee the Doric architrave with a fingle face; and in ſome great works of the — 


M the antique remains that 0 £5. 7H 9 as 8 2 . pere, 


are the theatre of Marcellus and ſeveral others; in the temple of Minerva at Athens 


the face is ſimple, and perfectly plain; and in the Got 18 it is $ ornamented with Fees 


faces, and Ten e une has 1 no o drops, 


: , * 
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In che ruins of Abano and the hike of Na it has 22 faces ſeparated by 


mouldings, as they are in the Corinthian order; and there are drops under the upper 


ogee. We have ſeen that Palladio gives two faſciz, and does not ſeparate them by 


mouldings ; and Scammozzi, Alberti, and Viola give the ſame. Some make the drops 


round from the triglyphs, againſt 1 which we have ſaid there is no rule but the general 


cuſtom for making them * the round one 8 reſerved for the under part of the 
mutules. 


W. — 8. . 5 CHAP. 


ä 
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order. | 


on a D u 


Of the Do'xic freeze, 


H E freeze in i the Doric is the moſt elegant part of the whole; 3 it contains all 
that can be called ornamental in the order, for the reſt is is. beauty ofa nobler 
kind, depending on proportion. But we ſee by this diſtinckion Bow much more uni- 


verſally elegance is admired than fimple greatnefs. Every eye is ſtruck with the divi- 
fon and ornament of the Doric freeze, but only a few of the Judicjo icious know the arder 


when i it is executed without the decorations. 


This is ſeen 8 chan W 155 10a to architecture are aware; - and thoſe 
whom a little ſmattering ſerycs for knowledge, we it in this condition for che 7 uſcan 


113751 . 


The reader ul not demand why a part ſo beautiful as the ornament of the Dori 


freeze is left out, when judgment points the uſe of the order; the builder will ſay i 


is to ſave expence, but we have giyen a much ſtronger PE in the firſt chapter on 


this head ; the difficulty of managing it. All architects are fond of this order, but 


we ſee thoſe who have moſt {kill are leaſt free in uſing it, becauſe of this difficulty : 


it is none to the others who do not ſee it. This difficulty ariſes from the triglyphs and 


Aa a —— muſt have a regular and perfect diviſion. 
The proportions of the freeze and its parts, according to Palladjy, are theſe, | 


The belpht of the Gli” is a module and half, che module being a Lond 


of the column; ſo that its height is equal to three quarters of the diameter of the, co- 


lumn at the bottom. The breadth of the triglyph i is to be one module, fo that its 
form is an upright long ſquare, whoſe breadth is two thirds of i its height: the c 
of the triglyph takes up a ſixth part of a module. 5 : 

The wighph l is to be dirided into ſix parts: two are to be given to the two chan- 
nels in the middle, and one to the two half channels i in the tides ; the N duct 
the . between the channels. 3 „ 


£ 21 % 
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The 1 two entire channels in every triglyph : are 8 rus 1 to 1 perpen- 
dicularly; the two half channels at their extremities run alſo o perpendicularly.,r,, 10 


3 
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For the projecturt of the eee face beg | divided into woelur parte, this — ae 
is to be one and 4 half of thoſe parts : Vgl whoallows it dut one twelfth, green 
palpably too little, becauſe the channels muſt hae A proper depch to make 4 riger 

angle which they always muſt be ſo wrought us to have. The half channels ought 

not to deſcend to the freeze; they muſt have their proper depth rot the fötth, ad 
Ad che projecture we have here given the trighyph is tot 4 determihation of 


fancy, but of neceſſity. The triglyph muſt have Tome! thicknels left below the fink» 
ing of the half channel, and this renders a ſufficient projecture neceſſary. 


Palladio allows half a minute for this thickneſs and as we ſee works continually 
executed according to his | principles with a moſt religious punctuality, we find this will 
do: but ſomewhat more is better; and the antients have ſhewn us that a great deal 
more is no blemiſh. Let thoſe who would ſee this exatnme the triglyphs in the theatre 
of Marcellus; they will find the thickneſs there a minute and two ninths. We propoſe 
giving, on all theſe occaſions, three proportions z 1. That of Palladio; the beſt: of all 
modern writers. 2. The excels above or below this, obſervable in the antique, And 


3. A mean between: the different exceſſes ; the mean FOTO | in iis caſe is Thien 
annie af nies oP RG | | 


We hw followed the da way 1 in F the 3 of the 
triglyphs as a part of the freeze; but let us write . diſtinctly here. This which is 
called the capital of that ornament is a moulding; freezes have nothing to do with 
| mouldings, it properly is to be accounted one of thoſe belonging to the cornioe . The 


projectures it makes over the triglyphs are ſuppoſed to conſtitute it a part of the freeze, 


but the mouldings which cap the corbels in a freeze are a like inſtance, and hey! are 
always reckoned parts of the cornice. 


I che diftribution of theſe ornaments of the Doric order this is the firſt law, that 
there be a triglyph directly over the centre of each. column. This is founded on reaſon, 
as all other laws. in architecture are, or ſhould be: to underſtand. the proper diſpoſition 
of things we muſt look into their uſes, it is proper therefore that the ends of them 
reſt, where they can, immediately over their centre. The number of them is neceſſarily 10 
much greater than that of the columns; for we have determined their diſtance by 8 
the ſquare of the metope, and ve have alſa given this order an interool um niation parti- 
cularly large. We ſee therefore, that though ſome may reſt on the columns, and ſuch 
muſt do it 1 ok. there are e others which _ fall i in the you between them, 


Leciths archived hots chat the. pe 4 bei cen rand nunsder in the larger 
ſpaces between the columns. He will ſce this rule ſtrangely intreached upon in com- 
mon practice, but there is nothing in all architecture ſo; miſerably murdered arid 
mangled by vulgar builders as the Doric order, We ſhew kim what ſhould be done; 
what is e ene, N wy l what be is to 


avoid. 


In the projeRting angles in whole columns there i d ein theputtiog a half me- 
tope on ho ide of the 0 
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Book II. If the metopes are ornamented-the-tare is, not to ſnew a bas relief folded; and the 

u way to avoid this, is to carry thoſe of the projecting angle to the end. In general, we 
are to adviſe the architect, when he intends to uſe this order, to have the ornaments of 
the freeze continually in his eye, and to conſider what will be their diſpoſition. If "Wh 
find difficulties he cannot conquer, and that entail. upon him faults altogether unayoid. 
able, he is either to ſubmit to.them or to, men the ws, of the n on ee, 
ſion; and this latter choice ee deviant vAT- id to 20d ga 
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HE height and vaſt projecture of the Doric cornice are not only terrible to the 
vulgar eye, which, not comprehending the ſupports, ſuppoſes they threaten 
ruin; but, in ſome meaſure to the architect. We have many inſtances where to avoid 
theſe inconveniences; they have put the Ionic cornice over the Doric order in the 
; place of its own, and ſome in which they have invented a cornice for it from fancy: 
but this is a liberty by no means to be taken. The cornice is a regular and a cha- 
racteriſtical part of the order: the ſubſtituting the Ionic in its place is con- 
founding the two; and the working from fancy is making a kind of compoſed or- 
der alſo, inſtead of the Doric. Let us be free on this occaſion: thoſe who underſtand 
the order perfectly ſee how connected its eornice is to the other parts, they therefore 5 
will not follow fancy inſtead of method; and thoſe * who do not ſee this e ohne can- . 


not do it well. 


There is, on many occaſions, a merit in lightening the Doric cornice; but let us un- 
derſtand it perfectly before we attempt to do this. We have named the weight and 

projecture of the Doric cornice as a blemiſh in that order, but let ns nen ene : 
ful that he do not fall into a greater in men AIG | x. 27) 0 


I) here are in a manner three Doric cornices, one ph one with dentells, and o one 
with mutules. The plain one is ſeen in kDe oy Ow Ry to ag ; UGG 1 
. are theſe : 381 enn V9 


The bel height of the cornice is to be divided into five parts and a half: of 2 
theſe two are for the cavetto with its liſtel and the ovolo, ' theſe conſtituting te 
lower part of the cornice : the cavetto, is to be leſs than the ovolo by the breadth: of 3 
the liſtel, the remaining three parts and a half are for the corona and the two cimas. 
The corona is to have two thirds of a module or ſemi- diameter in projection, and to 
have on its plain underneath fix guttz or drops, and three or fix in breadth, with their 
iſtels « over the triglyphs, and ſome roſes or other ornaments over the metopes. . 


The drops are to be round in this place, as. * are 8 oder the n | 
Theſe are to be ſegments of cones, as the others are of pyramids, ſo that they repreſent 


ſo many bells; and thoſe under the corona mw be perpendicularly over to thoſe exactly 
5 5 under 
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under the reglet. As this under part of the corona cannot be ſeen in the front view Chap. 9. 
of the n it is minen ſeparately. 


In the conſtruction of this cornice the cima recta is to be an eighth part larger than 
the corona. It is to be divided into eight parts; two of theſe go to the liſtel, and 
the other ſix to the cima. The projecture of this is to be ſeven parts and a half; 


this raiſes the architrave, freeze, and cornice to the BEER of a fourth part of the 
length of the column. 


Theſe parts and their proportions, delivered by Palladio, are very nearly thoſe 
of Vitruvius. De L' Orme allows it no mutules, whence it is we call his the Plain 
cornice. | | 


; The mutules of the Doric cornice, ſo extremely admired by many, receive the 
drops which Palladio, as we have already ſeen, places immediately over the trig- 
lyphs: their diſpoſition is the ſame, but the number of drops is but eighteen, 
nine parts of the four and twenty, which make the whole entablature, being left for 

che cornice. The firſt of theſe is for the capital of the triglyph, the five next are for 


| a cavetto, a mutule, an agee, and the corona, and the re for mouldin gs above the 
| Corona. 


The drops cut niyder the mutule are in rows of fix in front or breadth, and three in 
projecture, and they are fix deep; ſo that the whole number is eighteen : the points 
or tops of theſe little cones are ſuppoſed ſunk in the under ſurface of the mutule or 
corona. The mutule is to have a hollow groove en the edge, but not elſewhere, like 
the e undder the corona in the Tonic cornice, to be deſcribed her:aſter, 


"Thus we ſee the boflit or ceiling # theeve, is applied, a freeze, * the reception 
of ornaments; and the diſpoſition of them is in common to each part. The mutules 
over the triglyphs are ſeparated by lozenges over the metopes; and as the mutules 
have drops anſwering to thoſe under the triglyphs, the lozenges have carved work 


by way of ornaments, at the e of the architect, anſwering to thoſe of the 
nen. 


EK] 1a reſpect of theſe there ariſes another difficulty in the execution of the Doric order, 
1 for the angles will be always perplexing. In the returning angles there will be no . 
difficulty to the architect who obſerves what has been laid down before, but in the 


projecting angles the 18 nne an mutules near the angle will be longer than i it 
ſhould be. e 


Above che two half metopes of the orojeBing angle there mould be in the celine 
of the eve a long ſquare on each ſide; ſo that the nn ner becomes a * 
ſquare, and ſerves a as A held to the lozenges. 


De L Orme gives no mutules to the cornice ; and indeed the other variations in the 
antique, and among authors, are ſo great that we may ſay there are three kinds. 
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Book II. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


The firſt is the cornice of De L' Orme, which, as we ſee, is very plain; and. it is 
the ſame in Serlio and Cataneo. In this there are neither mutules nor dentels: 


'The ſreond has dentels, and it is ſupported by inſtances in hs antique, particularly 
in the theatre of Marcellus. 


The third is that with mutules; and this has no dentels. This is Palladio's. 
Alberti, and Ligorio alſo, give this, and ſupport it on the authority of many antient 
remains. 


There is beauty in the plain cornice, more in that with dentels, but moſt in that 
with mutules : and this is to be rationally recommended to the archit ect, becauſe Vi. 


truvius, who is, and ought to be, as an author, the oracle in theſe things, fays mu- 


tules are an eſſential part of the Doric order, whereas dentels belong to the Tonic. 


We have propoſed, in many things, to free the architect from that ſervile attach- 
ment which is commonly obſerved to any thing that is Palladios. There is nothing in 
that author but what is fine, but there are many very fine things not in him: we 

would have Palladio 8 works a grow part of his ſtudies, but not the whole. 


He who ſervilely follows Palladio muſt Ig the « cornice with mutules for the 
Doric order. He ſees what elegance there is in the diſpoſition and ornament of 
theſe mutules: he ſees that they are declared by Vitruvius an eſſential part of the 
order, and are ſupported by fragments of the antique: why then ſhould he not uſe 
them? If he ſay this part of the cornice is lighter in Palladio's manner, becauſe the 
mutules have leſs projection, it is true; but the reſt of the cornice is not light, nor 


intended to be ſo : why then ſhould this part of it be made light at the expence of 
a great beauty, which may be introduced into it with all the authority imaginable ? 


We would have our ſtudent an admirer of every author of merit, and of Palladio 


moſt of all, becauſe he has moſt ; but we would have him be a ſlave to none. 


There has been a ſingularity introduced "Ph the Doric cornice, which is the making 


its great cimaiſe with a cavetto inſtead of the ogee. This has been done upon a ſup- 
poſition that this was what Vitruvius meant when he ſpeaks of the Doric cimaſia ; but 


in reality what he calls by this name is the hollow over the capital of the triglyph. | 


The uſing a cavetto in this place therefore is perfectly right, but in the other it is 
weakning an order intended for ſtrength, and we ſee has been founded on an error. 


We ſhall cloſe this chapter on the Doric cornice, with ſome obſervations on the pro- 
jectures of cornices in general, which can no where come in ſo properly. 


We ſee a rule in Vitruvius, which ſays, that in all the members of architecture the 
projecture ſhould be equal to the height; but certainly he meant it in a more limited 
ſenſe: it is true of the entire cornices of entablatures, but can be carried no farther; 
for though the projecture of theſe ſhould be equal to their height, that of ſeveral of 


their 


Y _YWEFATCHETESC TURE. 29% 
: 7 | their members muſt vary from this law on one fide or the other, In the dentel the Chap. g. 
4 projecture is leſs than the height, and in the corona it is and muſt be greater. Indeed... 


although the equality of height and projecture would be a very ſafe practice, we do not 


ſee it exactly followed either in the antient remains or the writings of authors. In the 


antique the projecture is uſually leſs than the height, and our authors generally make it 
greater : the equality may therefore be called a mean meaſure, 


It has been ſaid that one of the great arts in building is to vary the projecture of the cor- 
nice in its height according to diſtance ; and in order to give it a harmony with the whole 
building. There is ſomething in this, though not ſo much as has been pretended or 


imagined; and they err who ſuppoſe the antients made the differences. We ſee in their 
cornices on this principle, they have made great variations: but in theſe, as in many 
other inſtances, they have not been influenced in them as we imagine. It is well to 


take in the idea of the whole building when we conſider any part, ever ſo minute; 
and we have recommended this as the great rule in forming a whole of proportioned 
parts: but the conſideration of height and diſtance did not influence the antients in the 
variation of proportional height, and the projecture of cornices, as theſe perſons fancy. 


They ſay, the greater the diſtance the larger the antients made the projecture; but 


this is not true: for in the portico of the Pantheon the projecture of the cornice is leſs 
than it is on the inſide of the temple, where it is much nearer to the eye: neither have 
theſe projectures been varied, as ſome imagine, in proportion to the ſize of the module 


that regulates the dimenſion of the building; for we find it equal only to the height, or 

even leſs, in the largeſt of their ſtructures, as in the temple of Peace, the columns in 
the Campus Vacinus, and the baths of Dioclgſian, which are antique buildings of the 
largeſt module we know. In theſe great ordonnances the projecture is leſs than in many 
of the little ones. We ſhall ſee this by comparing thoſe juſt named with what we ſee 

in the temple of Vgſta at Tivoli. 8 | 


In the ſame manner we ſee ſmall buildings where the projecture is leſs than in 
great ones. We do not infer from this that the antients had leſs in their eye than has 
been imagined by ſome in this article, but that they had more than has been conceived 
by any. They took in not only the height and ſize of the building, but the conſtruc- 
tion of all its parts, and they adapted the projecture of their cornice, not as theſe ſup- 
poſe to its height or diſtance, but, to the face of the whole building. This was their 


manner, and this we recommend to the architect who would diſtinguiſh himſelf by the 


elegance of his ſtructures. It 1s a thing above rule and muſt be the effect of genius. 


What we can do by way of propoſing. a general ſtandard, is to give him the greateſt 


and the leaſt projectures, as they are delivered by authors, or are found in the antique; 


and from theſe computed together to eſtabliſh a mean meaſure, He will there ſee 
what extremes may be allowed, and where lies the medium. | wit 


N Scammozzi makes the Tonic cornice three minutes more in projecture than in height. 

Palladio makes the projecture of the Corinthian cornice half a minute more than its 

i height: and Vignola, in the ſame order, makes the projecture greater by four minutes: 

; in the Compoſite, the cornice in Palladio is one minute larger in [projeure than 

ö height ; and in Scammoxzi it exceeds in the fame manner by a minute and à half, 

| 1 | 5 | | Theſe 
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1 Book II. The firſt is the cornice of De L' Orme, which, as we fee, is very plain; and it is 
il the ſame in Serlio and Cazaneo. In this there are neither mutules nor dentels: 
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The Germ has 3 and it 1s ſupported by indancss in the antique, particularly 
in the theatre of Marcellus. 
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The third is that with mutules; and this has no dentels. This is Palladio's. 


i Alberti, and Ligorio alſo, give this, and ſupport it on the authority of * antient 
i remains. 
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1 1 | There is beauty in the plain cornice, more in that with dentels, but moſt in that 
i 5 with mutules: and this is to be rationally recommended to the archit ect, becauſe Vi- 

| truvius, who is, and ought to be, as an author, the oracle in theſe things, ſays mu- 
i tiles are an eſſential part of the Doric order, whereas dentels belong to the Tonic. 


1 We have propoſed, in many things, to free the architect from that ſervile attach- 
| ment which is commonly obſerved to any thing that is Palladios. There is nothing in 


[ that author but what is fine, but there are many very fine things not in him: we 
| would have Palladio s works a great part of his ſtudies, but not the whole. 

| He who ſervilely follows Palladio muſt uſe the cornice with n for che 

0 Doric order. He ſees what elegance there is in the diſpoſition and ornament of 
i 1 theſe mutules: he ſees that they are declared by Vitruvius an eſſential part of the 

i order, and are ſupported by fragments of the antique: why then ſhould he not uſe 
N them? If he ſay this part of the cornice is lighter in Palladio's manner, becauſe the 
j mutules have leſs projection, it is true; but the reſt of the cornice is not light, nor 

intended to be fo : why then ſhould this part of it be made light at the expence of 
i a great beauty, which may be introduced into it with all the authority imaginable ? 


f We would have our ſtudent an admirer of every author of merit, and of Palladio 
| moſt of all, becauſe he has moſt ; but we would have him be a ſlave to none. 


"There ka To a ſingularity introducbd! into the Hanks cornice, which } is the making 
FX its great cimaiſe with a cavetto inſtead of the ogee. This has been done upon a ſup- 
i poſition that this was what Vitruvius meant when he ſpeaks of the Doric cimaſia; but 
in reality what he calls by this name is the hollow over the capital of the triglyph. 
The uſing a cavetto in this place therefore is perfectly right, but in the other it is 
weakning an order intended for ſtrength, and we ſee has been founded on an error. 
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We ſhall cloſe this chapter on the Doric cornice, with ſome obſervations on the pro- 
jectures of cornices in general, which can no where come in ſo properly. 


We ſee a rule in Vitruvius, which fays, that in all the members of architecture the 
projecture ſhould be equal to the height; but certainly he meant it in a more limited 
ſenſe : it is true of the entire cornices-of entablatures, but can be carried no farther ; 
|; for though the projecture of theſe ſhould be equal to their height, that of ſeveral of 


their 
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their members muſt vary from this law on one fide or the other. In the dentel the Chap, 9. 
projecture 1 is leſs than the height, and in the corona it is and muſt be greater. Indeed＋ 
although the equality of height and projecture would be a very ſafe practice, we do not 
ſee it exactly followed either in the antient remains or the writings of authors. In the 
antique the projecture is uſually leſs than the height, and our authors generally make it 
. : the equality may therefore be called a mean meaſure. 


1 has been ſaid that one of the great arts in building is to vary the projecture of the cor- 
nice in its height according to diſtance; and in order to give it a harmony with the whole 
building. There is ſomething in this, though not ſo much as has been pretended or 


imagined; and they err who ſuppoſe the antients made the differences. We ſee in their 
cornices on this principle, they have made great variations: but in theſe, as in many 


other inſtances, they have not been influenced in them as we imagine. It is well to 
take in the idea of the whole building when we conſider any part, ever ſo minute; 


and we have recommended this as the great rule in forming a whole of proportioned 
parts: but the conſideration of height and diſtance did not influence the antients in the 


variation of proportional height, and the projecture of OY as theſe perſons fancy. 


They fay, the greater the diſtance the 1 the antients made the projecture; but 
this is not true: for in the portico of the Pantheon the projecture of the cornice is leſs 


than it is on the inſide of the temple, where it is much nearer to the eye: neither have 
theſe projectures been varied, as ſome imagine, in proportion to the ſize of the module 
_ that regulates the dimenſion of the building; for we find it equal only to the height, or 


even leſs, in the largeſt of their ſtructures, as in the temple of Peace, the columns in 
the Campus Vacinus, and the baths of Diocigſan, which are antique buildings of the 
largeſt module we know. In theſe great ordonnances the projecture is leſs than in many 
of the little ones. We ſhall ſee this by comparing thoſe juſt named WA what we fee 


in the temple of Ve a at Tivoli. 


In the ſame manner we ſce ſmall buildings where the projecture is leſs than in 


great ones. We do not infer from this that the antients had leſs in their eye than has 


been imagined by ſome in this article, but that they had more than has been conceived 


by any. They took in not only the height and ſize of the building, but the conſtruc- 


tion of all its parts, and they adapted the projecture of their cornice, not as theſe ſup- 
pole to its height or diſtance, but, to the face of the whole building. This was their 


manner, and this we recommend to the archite& who would diſtinguiſh himſelf by the 


elegance of his ſtructures. 11 is a thing above rule and muſt be the effect of genius. | 


What we can do "R way PP” ROTO" a FE AP REY is to give 1. the FED 
and the leaſt projectures, as they are delivered by authors, or are found in the antique; 
and from theſe computed together to eſtabliſh a mean meaſure, He will there lee 
what extremes may be allowed, and where lies the medium. OS 


Scammozzi makes the Tonic cornice three minutes more in projecture than in height. | 
Palladio makes the projecture of the Corinthian cornice half a minute more than its 


. height: and Vignola, in the ſame order, makes the projecture greater by four minutes: 


in the Compoſite, the cornice in Palladio is one minute larger in f projecture than 
height; and in Scammoxzi it exceeds in the ſame manner by a minute and 0 half, 
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Book II. Theſe are the cornices in which authors make the projecture — than 4 — 1 
gs on the contrary, the Tonic cornice of Palladio is no leſs than ſeven minutes taller than 


it is in projecture ; and the cornice of the ſame order in Fignols | is higher _ its pro- 
jecture by one minute and three quarters. 
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In the antique we find alſo variations. The Tonic of the Coliſeum has the projecture 
greater than the height by ten twelfths of a minute, where the column is twenty-five 
feet high: and the Doric order, in the ſame ſtructure, has the projecture greater than 
the height in the cornice by three quarters of an inch in a column of thirty-one 
l foot. On the contrary, the Tonic of the theatre of Marcellus has the height greater 
[1 than the projecture of the cornice by eleven minutes, where the ſize of the order is eight 
þ | and twenty feet; and, in the Corinthian of the Coliſæum, the height of the cornice is 
| | alſo greater than its projecture by three inches, the ſize of the order mug thirty foot 
| and t two inches. 
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Feen theſe, and a great multitude of other variations that are found by meaſuring 

| — the antique remains, we find that the exceſſes went very high on both ſides, inſomuch 

. tthat a mean meaſure of proportion is to make the height and projecture equal, as Vi. 
truvius meant to propoſe them: But an exception muſt be made againſt this general 
rule for the caſe of the Doric when it has mutules : their length obliges the archi- 

tect to give the cornice more projecture than it has height. When the cornice in this 

order is made plain, as directed by De L' Orme, the projection a be made equal to 

if . the height, as it is in the cornices of the ſeveral other orders: x; 


; Of the pedeſtal appropriated to the Doxic Ogpar, 


| T has been obſerved, in ſpeaking of the Doric order, that it was antiently uſed 
i without a baſe ; much more may we be ſure that it was uſed without a pedeſtal. 

it Indeed pedeſtals are not an eſſential part of any order. The column is entire 
il when it has its baſe, ſhaft, capital, architrave, freeze and cornice. But the pedeſtal 
" is become appropriated, though it is not neceſſary to the order : and each has its 
! _ own, the proportions differing according to the order for which the pedeſtal i is de- 
ſigned. 


Vitruvius mentions two kind of pedeſtals, the entire Me the ſingle. The entire or 


continued pedeſtal ſupported a number of columns without any diviſion : the lingle or 
ſimple n he ſays was as a ſtool ſupporting only one, 
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0 yVutruvus wrote from the antique, and we ſee inſtances of what he fays in the re- 
mains at this time. There are continued pedeſtals i in the temple of V. efia at Tuch, and 
that of Fortuna virilis at Rome. The columns on ſingle pedeſtals we ſee in the theatre 
of Marcellus, and the arches of Titus Septimius and Conflantine, | 
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to the order, for theſe are for the Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite, and they go on en- 


antique. 


others give a conſiderable augmentation: but as the antients, though they agreed in 
the augmentation from the IJnic to the Compoſite, yet differed in the degree of it; ſo 
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After theſe we deliver the proportions according to other authors, that he may 


its die, or trunk, muſt be a perfect ſquare ; its breadth equal to the projecture of the 
baſe of the column; and from its meaſure thoſe of its mouldings muſt be taken: 


the cornice, a cavetto, fillet, drip and reglet. The die is to be divided into two 
equal parts: the baſe with its plinth muſt have one third of its height, and its cap 


The height of the Doric pedeſtal, according to Palladio, is three modules twenty mi- 
nutes: according to Scammoxzi, it is two diameters and four fifthteenths of the column: „ = 
Vignola makes it five modules and four minutes ; and Serlio makes i it fix modules. 


yet to be conſidered: as my nave” various e eee er Me: antients and 
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Buy theſe we ſee the antients did uſe pedeſtals, and that they varied them according Chap. 185 
creaſing nearly in the ſame manner as the columns under which they were placed. 

Taking all the remains together, we find that the antients, at a medium, gave five mo- 

dules, or ſemidiameters of the column, in height to the Joe; fix to the Corinthian, 

and ſeven and a | halt to the . | 


- Upon this foundation the writers in e have given rules for the height and 
conſtruction of entite pedeſtals for the five orders; and in general they augment 
them from one order to another, according to what ey lee. in the practice of the 


Some authors have indeed made their pedeſtals of equal height in all the orders; 


the moderns alſo, while they in general allow of an augmentation in all the orders 


from T 22 to Compoſite, yet differ what the degree or: it ſhould be. =_ 


In this variation we have taken the method we hifieve © on other occaſions. We 
give the proportions of Palladio for the workman who chuſes to be on the fide of 
ſecurity, for they are in all things beautiful, and will always be allowed to be right. 


ſee what variations he may be allowed: and finally, we add the mean meaſure from 


theſe oppoſite extremes. We hope by his means to convey: the neceffary on 


and to eſtabliſh truth. 


The pedeſtal of che Doric edi; to Polladis muſt be thus conſtructed: 


theſe ornaments are at the baſe, a ſocle, torus, reglet, and cavetto with its fillet: at 


r one half; and to this the Ret of the baſe | is to be ined. 


.v 


This kind of pedeſtal is is to 5 ſeen in the 85 Fe Lieni at 2 to the Corinthian = 


order. 


It is juſtice to Palladio to ſay that his is ahi beſt bf theſe 8 but perhaps i it 5 | 


1 not the beſt poſſible; therefore the architect will do well to examine all that he 


can between them. The medium among them all is about four modules and twenty. 
four minutes. 


The pedeſtal being compoſed of che baſe, the die and the cornice, theſe parts are 


moderns. 


Ne. XVII. N v 1 8 V 


_ A COMPLETE BODY 


i Book II. The proportion generally obſerved in the antique is, that the baſe is greater "A 
N S—Y> the cornice; and of the two parts of which the baſe is compoſed, the ſocle | is * 
1 than the mouldings, which together make the reſt of the baſe. 


Among the moderns theſe proportions have not exactly been obſerved. Serlio and 
Vignola make the ſocle leſs than the mouldings. This ſeems to be imitating the baſes 
of columns in the baſes of pedeſtals, for they have always the plinth leſs than the 
mouldings by a great deal, But this is a vicious imitation, for it tends to confuſion . 
the practice of the antients is every way better. 


Palladio has followed the general proportions of the antique, but he is more regu- 
lar, in all pedeſtals making the baſe the double of the cornice. Scammoz zi follows 
him in this, and he makes the ſocle double to the mouldings in the Doric, Tonic, and 


3 | Compoſite. . 


We have ſeen what is the height of the Doric pedeſtal, and occaſionally the height 
of all the others: the breadth of the die, in all pedeſtals, is to be equal to the pro- 
jecture of the baſe of the column: and in the ſame manner we may give, from the 
mean of the antient works and modern rules, certain Proportions for the conſtruction 
of the three parts in general. 


f . The baſe with its ſocle may be allowed to be t two ſevenths of the whole "bi; 
„ the cornice may be allowed to be one ſeventh part, and the ſocco or focle & two thirds | 


of the baſe. 


1 5 This i is ſo near the practice of the antients and the doctrine of the 3 that it 1s 
ſurpriſing ſo general a rule could be hid down. 


F SEN Having thus far explathed the nature of vedeſtals in general, pay of the Dore pe» 
deſtal in particular, which is the immediate buſineſs in this place; we ſhall Cloſe ons | 
_— with a few confiderations of its . and parts. 


The proportions of the We of the baſe may be thus found; divide the third of 
the whole baſe aſſigned them into ſeven parts; four of theſe are to be given to the 
torus next upon the ſocle, and three to the hollow with the fillet under ity Theſe 

are its three certain members. 


1 he projecture of the torus is that of the whole baſe. Palladio gives a ſquare or 
reglet to this baſe betweee the torus and the fillet of the cavetto; and Scammoz24 puts 
in the ſame place an inverted cima. Vignola and Serlio give it only the ſocle, torus, - 


6: fillet and cavetto, which being a plainer baſe becomes a plain order. Indeed it is rea- 3 


r 


1 ſonable that if pedeſtals muſt be uſed, they ſhould be ſuited to the order, as well in 

| their ornaments as proportions. Thus the baſe of the Tuſcan pedeſtal ſhould have but 

two members, that of the Doric three; and ſo the others, more as the orders to 
which they belong advance in fineneſs and elegance. 


—— 


£ — — — 8 


The cornice, which is called alſo the cap of the Doric pedeſtal, may be divided 
into nine parts: it has a hollow with its fillet, and has a drip crowned only with a 
ſquare : - the drip has five of the nine parts, and its ſquare one. This is the plain cor- 
nice of the Doric pedeſtal, but ſome give it a member more. 
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Oo ARCHITECTURE. 1 | 
We have now gone through the form, proportion, and parts of the Doric ; Chap. 10. 
and, upon the whole, we cannot but ſee it to be a natural, well proportioned, and 
noble order. There is reaſon to call it the firſt in propriety, as it was the firſt in in- 
vention ; for the Doric was the order which gave the firſt rules for regular building 


We ſee that the finer orders, the Ionic and Corinthian, were the offspring of a more 
licentious imagination, elegance being the firſt conſideration in them, as uſe was in 
theſe: and as ſome improved architecture by the addition of thoſe kinds, others, 
charmed with the maſculine and noble air of the Doric, bent their minds to the adding 


elegance to it: thus they by degrees gave it more height in proportion to its — 
and added mouldings and ornaments. 


Theſe gave the Doric of later times an air rio different from that of the earlieſt, that 


the Romans, who eſtabliſhed the Tuſcan, did little more than revive the old plain Da 
againſt the later and more decorated column of that order. 


We read of a temple built by Dorus, and dedicated to Juno, as one of the firſt of 
this order. We ſee the remains of that of Minerva at Athens ; and the remains of the 


theatre of Marcellus at Nane, give us a glorious idea of what uſe may be made. of it in 
great edifices, 


The Doric may be aſed alone, or as the lowny order where there are others. Its 
proper place is in the ground, or in a baſement ſtory ; and though we have thus 


largely delivered the proportions of its pedeſtal, we ure a that no d ofder an de better 
without one. 


Vitruvius complains of the diſadvantageous reſtriction in the triglyphs and metopes; 
and he mentions, as one remedy, the pyenoſtyle intercolumniation, where there would 
come only one triglyph regularly between every two columns; or the arzoſtyle method, 
in which there come three triglyphs between each two columns. The firſt of theſe 
methods is extremely improper, becauſe it is againſt all rule that maſſy columns ſhould 
come ſo cloſe. There is indeed only one proper intercolumniation for the Doric, and 


that the judicious architect muſt reconcile to the diſpoſition of theſe eſſential ornaments 
of its freeze. 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


EE N 0 


Of the Tonic order. 


HE Tonic order is the ſecond in antiquity ; it is more elegant than the Doric, 


a for that was intended in the addition of it to that firſt plain and more ſimple 
kind, We have obſerved that the Doric has great perfections, but that it alſo has its 
defects: theſe are avoided in the Ionic: the Greeks ſaw them, and they obviated them 
in their new invention, We may ſay with truth, that the Ionic has not the perfection 
of the Doric in its proportion; but that it is without defect. They were excellent 


judges Who invented the firſt order, and they eſtabliſhed the truth of proportion 
: there. | 


As they reads added the Corinthian to the Doric and Tonic orders, 1 Tonic 


may be called the middle kind between the ſtrong and the delicate ; and it keeps the 
ſame place when we take in the Tuſcan and Compoſite and have all the five; for one of 


them is added at one end of the liſt, and the other at the other. As it has not the 
ſtrength of the Doric it has not its maſly look, and as it has not that extreme elegance 


of the Corinthian it is not ſo flight. It is one of thoſe middle ſtatures which, in the 


human form, are accounted the moſt univerſally agreeable : its lines, neither too groſs 


nor too fine, pleaſe with their uniformity. The Ionic 1s not a commancing or Rnking 


beauty, but it is one that 1 is > always ſure to phone. 


ws As 4 has hai deans alcrtingd to repreſent a well-proportioned man, the 


Jonic may be conſidered as the image of a well-proportioned female, not the girl, fot 
the elegance and ſlenderneſs of the Corinibian more naturally is brought in for that re- 
ſemblance, but the woman. The volutes of its capital, which are the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing part of its character to the eye, have been ſuppoſed to repreſent the hair of 


the head curled ; but their origin is more naturally referred to the twiſting up of a 


piece of bark in drying, the firſt columns of all kinds having been trunks of trees, 


We are told the temple of Diana at Epheſus was of this order only : we ſee glo- 


rious inſtances of its beauty among the Roman ruins in the temple of Fortuna wirilis 


the theatre of Marcellus, and the Coliſeum. It is in all theſe perfectly beautiful, yet 
in no two of them exactly alike : we ſhall enter into the nature of its variations in 


the ſucceeding chapters, and the ſtudent comparing the ſeveral columns will ſee that 
he is not to be ty'd down to any one ſtrict law in the conſtruction of the order, for 
that the antients were not. They deviated, within the limits of judgment, from 
what they ſaw with approbation in the works of others; and let him who would eſta- 


bliſh himſelf a character in the {ſcience do the ſame. 


The Tonic order is an ell ent decoration when uſed ſingly in an edifice ; and as it is 
of the middle degree between the plain and the rich, as well as between the maſly 
and the ſtrong, none is ſo fit to be uſed alone ; for we naturally look for ſome other 


order under the Corinthian, or over the Doric. 


| When 


9 


is to be placed upon the Doric, and under the Cimbian ot nn. ane the 
third, and «dorning the ſecond tory, 


Although the freeze of the Tonic gives no pirtlcular difficulty in the Wir n not 


having that perplexing and noceſſary diviſion in its ornaments which embaraſſes the ar- 
chitect in the Doric; yet there is not that perfect caſe that might be imagined here. 
The fore and hinder parts of the antient Ionic capital are different from the ſides; and 
altho' this be an accident of great beauty in the whole, yet there is a difficulty in ma- 
naging the work when this order is to turn from the front of the building to the fide. 


This is the only neee n nnn n we ſhall ſhew the re- 
ery 


The antients were ſubjected to the ſame inconvenience that we are, and we ſhall 


explain not only how they conducted themſelves, but how the res e * 
the ſame difficulty by other means. 


0 n 4 . r 


* he Ionic IS 


TN treating of the, Dole a 3 debe a dale eat the N 
Attic or Atticurgic, as commonly uſed to that order, when it has one, in antient 


works : the fame is frequently alſo-uſtd to the Toric; but the nic has a baſe of its 
own, though this is often ſubſtituted for it. Reaſon is indeed ſo much on this ide, that 


though the proper Jonic baſe ſtands authoriſed by YVitruvius, Palladio approves the wiſe 
We need not deſeribe 


of the Attic in preference, declaring it the moſt agtecable. 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 277 
When it is uſed in conjunction with the others in buildings of ſeveral ftories, it ns Ft. 


the Attic baſe here, that haying been done in a pteceding chapter; but for tholt 2] 


who ſhall chuſe to uſe the proper Jowle, we ſhall give its parts and proportions ac 


cording to Palladio, and «dd. the, reſult of to pinto: Ow antients den eh 


11 197 2 1 4 4 85 #TOLTEL 


w 


The Bie baſe is in height a pr al of the column, and i —— of a 


large torus placed immediately under the cincture f the ſhaft, a ſcotia under nns, 
then an aſtragal, an e Rat Arne Hoſſa, Which reſts ae 


To 1 its proportions the 83 of the. par IE which vitesthe ban ür 
the whole baſe, is to be divided into three parts; one of theſe is for the plinth, the pro- 


jecture of which is a third part of its height: che two other parts are 40 be divided 


into ſeven; three of theſe go to che torus, and the remaining four are divided: again 
into two parts: one of cheſe is for the upper ſcotia, and the other to that below; which 
muſt have no more projecture than that above The aſtragal muſt have an viphth 
part of the ſcotia: the cincture of the column is a thitd part af the torus of bre 


baſe, but if the baſe be made a part. 3 


N. 37: 2 2 This 


1 | | * OR TIT” . . 15 52 E n | 1 5 | 
9 Boeskll, This is the Tonic baſe of Vitrwuius, which Palladio has, as in moſt other inflances, 
Li copied; he ſeems to have underſtood it as 'a duty, for in this he has given the 
words of that author very faithfully, and with the utmoſt care, although he prefers, 
| \ with reaſon, another baſe to this order. 

1 Wh ets, > ir nb. 7 


if | Indeed the Tonic baſe is a very ill-contrived one, and offends the eye as well as 
ö the judgment, being againſt the true principles of nature; it has the appearance of 
a baſe inverted, for the larger part of it is uppermoſt: the heavieſt and the largeſt 
part, according to all rules, ought to be the undermoſt, but we ſee the contrary 
there; the natural order is therefore reverſed, and there wants the appearance of 
ſtrength which reſults from a more juſt proportion : : the great torus has for its ſupport 
only two weak ſcotias, and an aſtragal; the eye is hurt, and ſuppoſes mere is danger of 
its EY off. 
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In 0 relating to the column, where there is a diminution it is to be upwards; 
the diminution here is downward, and nothing can be more unnatural : the lower 


il | part of this baſe is ſmall, and it encreaſes vaſtly in the torus, which is its uppermoſt 
0 member. It is this which has occaſioned the beſt architects neglect of this baſe, and 
hl 5 their ſubſtituting the Attic, which it is beſt to do. In the mean time it were to be 
1 EC wiſhed that every order had its peculiar and appropriated baſe, and here is room for 


the genius of ſome architect to diſplay itſelf in invention; we have, in the objections to 
the Tonic baſe of Vitruvius, ſhewn what are the principles on which it is to be conſtruc- 


= ted. There is no one antique remain in which the Ionic baſe of Vitruvius is ſeen : and, 
if TR among the moderns, Albert: and Viola, with ſome others, uſe the proper Corinthian 


baſe for the nic column alſo. Vitruvius, who deviſed this baſe for the Tonic, fays it 


may be uſed alſo for th Cori nthian; thoſe authors, on the other hand, give the Corin- 
4 thian baſe to the Ionic: this we ſhalldeſcribe hereafter. Vitruvius has not given the 
i projectures of his Tonic baſe, but the architect who ſhall chuſe to uſe it may proceed 
ä i thus: let him eſtabliſh a module of twenty minutes, or one third of the diameter of 
9 the column, and let him divide this into five parts; two fifths and a half are to be given 
1 l co the projecture of the torus; two to that of the aſtragals ; one and a half to the fil- 

| - let which is under the torus; one and three quarters to the fillets next the * ; and 
. two and three GH to the fillet 1 lies eas che . 


30 4 


Wee are not to omit chat De „ Lor propoſes another Ionic baſe, which he ſays he has 
found in antique remains; this differs from Yitruvius only in having two aſtragals of 
different bigneſs between the plinth and the fillet of the firſt ſcotia. The weakneſs of 
the al 3 next the e is . en anne of all to ume s baſe. 


11 is miſt oats tat the Pere of baſes were clita alike in all the __— 
pid we find they made them ſometimes greater and ſometimes leſs in the ſame order, 
The baſe of the Doric has the ſame projecture in the Coliſeum with that of the Ionic in 

the temple of Concord. Among authors we alſo find the fame uncertain manner. 
Serlius gives a groater projecture of baſe to the Tuſcan than that of the Compoſite,and 
Scammox⁊i 2 a greater projecture to the baſe of his Compoſite than of his Tuſcan. 


2 e Vitruvius 


0 —_ over which is an & ed uh the echinus of the axial. 
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Vitruvuius allows to baſes in general A Sutth of the diameter on each ſide, but this Chap. 131 
is much more than is any where to be found 1 in the antique: yet ſpeaking of the me OD 
which we have been deſcribing in particular, he ſcarce makes it larger than tlie 
leaſt of the antique. In this, as in all other caſes, we recommend to the judi- 
cious architect to conſider what is a mean, and then regulate himſelf, according 
to his judgment, within the limits of either exceſs, | This 1 mean he will find, by a 
full calculation, to be about * minutes. 


TE NH a Bio; 
; Of the haf ef the louie co. 


N the Tonic the height of the entire order is, according to Palladio, nine diame⸗ 
ters: this includes the ſhaft with its baſe and capital. We find it taller in propor- 


tion to its thickneſs 1 in ſome of the antique remains, and ſhorter i in others; but neither 

the antient architects, not modern authors, have varied ſo much in this as in moſt of 

the others. The mean meaſure in height for the entire order may be ſet down at ſe- 
venteen ſemidiameters and one third. 


* > . 


- -4%#- 3'4 


We yy a liberty ken in the foi BY * this. e . as: in 160 1 orders ; ; 


we have obſerved before, that although | a diminution” is a very neceflary and eſſential 


thing in all regular columns, the proportion of it in general i is not at all ſettled or re- 


gulated; nor do the antients ſeem to have followed any general rule. If we would 
take their examples into conſideration, we. find in the Ionic of the temple of Concord, 
the ſhaft of the columns being thirty ſix foot high, and four foot two inches and : a half 


thick, the diminution is ten minutes and a half: in the temple of Fortuna virilis the 
height of the' ſhaft is twenty two foot ten inches, the diameter two foot eleven in- 
ches, and the diminution ſeven minutes and a half: and in the ſame order, in the 
Cal; hæun, the ſhaft is twenty three foot high, two foot W inches and A quarter dia- 
meter, and ng diminution 1 is s ten inches. 91 
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The other variations we have taken notice of already, but with reſpect to this the 
architect ſees how he may change it according to his pleaſure., But the regular 


proportion, taken at a medium, for the nn of. this And « other orders, is about 
eight minutes. 3 5 


1 30 I" 1710 1412 1705 261 11 * 1710 | l 2 712 N 1 121 57775 
as Thi beſt IRR for 122 py 8 is 3 of two eyes be 151 2 Juar- 
ter of the column. This gives it a very well proportioned diſtance between the di- 


ameters of the Doric intercolumniation, and that of the Corintbian, which is only 
two. . 5 
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Book II. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


When the Ionic column is fluted, a vety different method is to be obſerved from 


wm» that which is uſed for the Doric; but this is common alſo to the Coriurhion and the 


Cimpoſite that of the Doric only being ſingular. In the Daric the flutings are only 
twenty; in the Inis they muſt be at leaſt twenty four, and they may be thirty two. 


Vitruvius, and the general practice of good architects, anthoriſe this; (but dere are 


not wanting exceptions,) though there are no authorities for it in the antique. | 'Thete 
is but one building of the Ionic antique at Rome, where we fee the columns fluted; 
and this 1 is the temple of Fortuna OR and there the ns are only twenty, 


Whatever be the number of Autings i in the Tonic ſhaft, their depth uy. diſtinguiſhes 
them, for they are cut to a full ſemicircle. 


Theſe flutings are codes filled up with a plane, or twiſted piece; in the firſt 
they are called ſtaffed, and in the other cabled columns: : but this ! 1s to be done with 
moderation and diſcretion. 


4 


The cabling, or other filling up, ſhould not be carried hi nr chen one be from 


the baſe, and it has the beſt look when the columns have no pedeſtals; it ſhould | never _ 
be uſed but when the Toric order ſtands upon the pavement, of is the firſt order; 


when they have an order under them, ny ſhould be either plain in the chat, or have 
the flutings vacant, 


The! intent of this cabling or allng up is oli Kia the ſides may 2. t be 46.5 * : 
weak by the flutings ; there is a real uſe therefore in defending the part of the co- 


lumn that is expoſed to blows and injuries in this manner, while there i is a lightneſs given 


to the upper part, which is always the effect of flutings ; but, in fri Juſtice, we are 


to look upon the utility of filling them up as a proof that W are in reality a work 
of fancy rather than of Judgment, 25 


COS. a 3 
4 © * 11911 . 
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We fee the flutings in fome works cnly filled up. near * the edge 7 the ar : ; this s 


«fin gular and not very warrantable practice; 5 it expreſſes | a ; weakneſs, VAR. 1 bs * | 


be better to N than to have recourſe to ſuch contrivances to 8 10 


It will be W by the * router that againſt xt we cſtablih a as a Fs the 
columns on Conftantine's arch are fluted, though they ſtand upon pedeſtals ; but this s 
to be anſwered eaſily, for that arch is manifeſtly compoſed of remains of other build- 


ings, a and thoſe e had probably no 524 1 their original place. 


In cutting theſe flutings in the Imic ſhaft. the archite is to 8 pM Grieg be- 
tween them a third part of their breadth ; this diviſion in general is called the fide, 


and its front the liſt. Thus each twenty-fourth part of the ſurface of the column 


being divided into four parts, three of theſe are for the flutin g or Hollow, and, one for 
the lift, Sat 


bee Is variation in this a as bs other EPI but this ſeems + middle beben 


= There are three ways of terminating theſe flutings on the ſhaft; they may be termi- 
nated round in the manner of a nich, top and bottom, which is the moſt uſual and the 
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or ARCHITECTURE. 


lumn making a ſemicircle on the fluting, 
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of hel Joxie dura. 3 
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75 8 enter upon the examination V7 a Fan and degant piece in n this elegant 
part of architecture. The Jonzc capital has been admired even by thoſe who 


| have but partially underſtood it; and the more it has been conſidered, the more it has 


been applauded by the judicious. There is great invention in it, and a particular cha- 


racer ; ſo much that it never fails to diſtinguiſh itſelf on the moſt flight and careleſs. 
obſervation. Its 5 5 deren ariſes from its Re, which have a "ey happy 


effect. 


„ 


"Ph ip wrtiretn door be ale cub Des boſs, an rk 
or quarter round, and an aftragal. This is their diſpofition, counting from the top. 


The aſtragal, which is the loweſt member, reſts upon the cincture of the column: 
the hollows of the volutes are placed juſt over the ovolo, and are continued in a very 


beautiful manner in the forming of the volutes, which are twiſted ſpirally, and are ſup- 


| poſed to repreſent a piece of bark laid upon a veſſel whoſe rim is N gen by the l 
ovolo, and which has ſhrunk and curled ſelf up in this manner in . 


* 
* 


The proportions of the le capital, «cconing to \Palldio, are : theſe, 


1 he foot of the column "Ns dined: into 8 WY theſe are to he 555 mes. | 


ſures. The length or breadth of the abacus is to be nineteen ſuch parts, that is 


eighteenth more than the column: half of this is the meaſure of the capital in heighth; 


it is therefore nine of theſe parts and a half: of theſe the abacus, with its. cimafium, 
take one and a half: there remain, eight, and the volute is made in the following 


manner: one of the nineteen parts is to be taken from the extremity of the cimaſium 


within; and from this point a line is to be let fall plum: this line is called the catheta, 
and it, paſſes through the centre of the volute, Where the point falls upon this line, 


which ſeparates it into four and a half above, and three and a half below, there is the 
centre 6r eye of the volute : this muſt be one of the eight parts in diameter: from this 


point a line is drawn which interſects the catheta at right angles, and this divides the vo- 


lute exactly into four parts; a ſquare is next to be formed. in the eye of the volute, 
and its. bigneſs to be half the diameter af the eye : two diagonal lines are to be drawn 


on this, and upon them are to be marked thirteen points, the centre of the eye belog 
one: theſe are ſo many centres on which the point of the compaſs is to ſtand to mark the 


: rolute, f in the order of the numbers markedin the deſign; the aſtragal, which ſome 


reckon a part of theſhaft, not of the capital, ſtands right againſt the centre of the cys 
of the volute: the volutes are as thick in the middle as the projecture of the ovolo, 


which reaches beyond the abacus as muck as the eys of the voluse: che hollow or chan- 
nel of the volute is to be even with the ſhaft of the column above: the aſtragal turns 
Ne. 225 Aa a | round 


181 


oft pleaſing method j or they may be cut off quite ſtrait : and finally, tay may be Chap. 14. 
ee, juſt contrary to the firſt and general N the naked of the o- 


A COMPLETE BODY 


Book II. round under the volute, and is all the way viſible, the ſuppoſed ſlenderneſs of the 
◻c volute making it give way to the ſuppoſed TON of the COP from which it is 
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every where equally diſtant. | 28 112? t grit! 


Originally the Ionic capital had but two of its parallel faces ornamented with volutes, 
the other two fronts had balluſters reunited by an intermediate apple. This had no 
inconvenience while the voluted faces of the capital preſented themſelves in front; but 
the firſt projecting angle, the firſt return the baluſter'd face was ſeen. This had two 

diſadvantages : either the capitals of a whole range of columns preſented their balu- 
ſtered faces in front, which had a very bad effect; or the capitals of the two corner co- 
lumns in a portico preſented a different facing from all the others. This was the com- 

mon choice 1 in two ſuch 1 inconveniences, but it was "OT bad Gs * 


The Tonic capital reſted with this inconvenience among the antients. Scammozzi 
has the merit of having 1 it: he has ſhewn the method of mag four parallel 


faces, and all voluted. 


This ingenious author, content with making the four faces alike, preſerved the 
ſquare plinth, which left the thickneſs this conjunction makes of equal volutes through 
the whole: but later architects have improved farther, and have diſpoſed this thickneſs 
in ſuch a manner that it goes always enlarging below : they have alſo lloped and bent 
the ſquare plinth, making i it follow the bending of the faces of the volutes. This per- 
fects the Ionic capital: it is in vain for the 28 of the ener to attempt any ching 


farther. ; 


The abacus of the Tonic capital conſiſts of an ogee and fillet: the rind is hollow under 
this, and preſſes upon the ovolo or quarter round : the points in the eye of the volute 
ſerve for centers to the four quarters, of which each of the three revolutions that form 
the ſcrolls conſiſt, Moving the foot of the compaſſes from point to point, and drawing 
a quarter of a circle from each, there will be formed the twelve quarters, Winch 


make the ſpiral circumyolution of the ſcroll. 


— of the edge, or border, which is on the face of the volute, muſt go 
' narrowing by little and little till it comes to the eye. This border is raiſed above the 
volute, one twelfth part of the breadth of the rind; and as the rind grows narrower 
and narrower, and this border diminiſhes proportionably, its elevation ought alſo to di- 
miniſh; and this diminution muſt be determined by the breadth of the rind, of fich 


it is always to be a twelfth 2 


This border 3 is deſcribed by a ſecond draught, i in the aun manner that the firſt was; 
placing the foot of the compaſſes in twelve other points very near the firſt, namely, at 
the fifth part of the diſtance that is between che former; under Which e are to be, 
reckoning tc toward the centre of the eye. 

To find the projecture of the abacus it is the uſual practice to give the ogee and 
fillet a e beyond the . e line, + 5p to the height of the res | 


T The projecure of the ovolo is equal to its hei _ 


7 PR 9 rene enn 7 10 10 
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This member is carved 4 in the uſual manner, and. five of ihe eggs are to be cut in =P; 14. 
one 


each face of the capital; but only three of the five are to appear entire, the two that 


are next the volutes being in a manner covered by three ſmall huſks which iſſue « out 
of a leaf, the ſtalk of which lies upon the firſt circumvolution of the ſcroll. 


' Theſe are ha volutes c on = front and back x the capital "pe" Be faces of 
different, are baluſter'd, or have the repreſentation of cups of pomegranates, called ba- 
luſters or balauſters, which are double, having a pomegranate in the middle; 'Þ the 


edges towards the volutes Vitruvius makes two twelfths, that is the breadth of the 


eye. The contour of the pomegranate he calls the girdle or belt; but his ſemicircular 
out-line does not agree with 'what we find i in; the antique, 1n which the form is irre- 


gular. This baluſter is carv'd with great leaves, as the pomegranate 1s cover'd with 
ſmaller : they are intended to repreſent laurel leaves, and are rang'd like kiſhes ſcales. 


As we find variations in many other things in the practice of the antique FPS ed 


ſo we do in this capital; the proportions of Palladio are thoſe of Vitruvius, but we 
| ſee capitals of very different kinds in this, reſpect among thoſe admir' d remains. The 


height of the capital is eighteen minutes in the Coliſeum, and in the theatre of Mar- 


cellus it is twenty one minutes and two thirds ; and in the temple of Fortuna virilis it 


is twenty one and a half. The ovolo in the temple of Fortuna virilis is larger than all 
the reſt of the capital ; and in the theatre of Marcellus it is leſs than the rind. In the 
temple of Fortuna virilis the volute is only twenty three minutes and a quarter; in 


the Coliſeum it it twenty four and a half; and in the theatre of Marcellus it is twenty 

ſix and a quarter: theſe are great variations, and yet they all ſtand in admired works, 
and all are beautiful. In the ſame manner, the breadth of the volute is twenty three 
minutes and a third in the Coliſeum ; in the temple of Fortuna virilis it is twenty five 


and a | guitar 2 and in the theatre of Marcellus it is twenty four. 


Pad 


| Theſe variations are not ks Gapd in antique remains, but are preſerved in the 


writings of authors who found themſelves upon one or other of them. We ſee Pal. 


ladio makes the ovolo larger than the rind, and in this moſt agree with him; but Al- 


berti and Scammozzi make them equal. In ſome of the antique buildings the eye of 


the volute does not exactly anſwer the aſtragal at the top of the column: but though 
ſome writers alſo follow this, the other way is preferable. The faces of the volutes 
which uſually make a ſtrait flat, are ſomewhat curved in the temple of Fortuna virilis; 


the circumvolutions going all the way advancing « outwards : we ſee them form'd in the 


ſame manner in ſome of the een ne of the en as in the arch of Titus 
and e of 


In the temple of Fortuna virilis the edge « or border of the Col! is not plain, as in 


other places, but is accompanied wh. a fillet ; and this i is a ſingular and very beautiful 
addition. 


In the baluſter'd 3 che le which cloath the cup are plain, lane; and nar- 
row, as in that of the theatre of Marcellus; or they, are, according to Pailadios figure, 


beautifully raffled. In ſome antique remains we find them large, as in the temple of 
Fortuna virilis, where they aer thoſe olive leaves ſometimes cut in the Corinthian 


capital, e e To” n 
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On the angular columns in the fame temple of Fortuna virilis, the two faces of the 
volutes are joined together at the outward corner, and the baluſters meet in the ſame 
manner in the inner corner; by this means Toy appear with Wines on all fides. 


We have mentioned Scammozzi's apron, which moſt of the other writers 
follow, by which he makes all the four faces alike; taking away the baluſters, 


| bending all the faces of the volutes, and hollowing them inward as in the 9 


order. 


Scammoꝛ zi, though he has thus perfected the Tonic capital, yet might have finiſhed 
it more elegantly if he had a little mote cloſely followed the Compoſite, from which he 


took the hint; for his volute is every where of equal thickneſs, whereas in the Tonic of 


Fortuna virilis, and in the . it gon * itfelf very beautifully down- 
wards. 


5 the modern Compoſite : it is the modern only that has this, for in the Roman Compoſite 


thus from the ovolo, leaves the abacus without a ſupport, being only an ogee, not like 
the ſquare firm plinth of the Doric. In this Scammoxzi has departed from the 2 
of the antients, and from truth and 1 at the ſame time. 


mori, in his rage of improvement, never thought of: this is the making feſtoons, 


perfectly ſquare, as it is in the antient nic. We ſee it thus in the temple of Fortuna 


lies upon the firſt cireumvolution of the volute. 


he perfect and finiſhed capitals in this ruin, the volute, ſo far from being oval breadth- 
wiſe, is ſo upwards and downwards, being twenty fix minutes and a half high, and on- 


| Scammozzi cauſes the volute to ſpring from the ovolo as a vaſe, after the manner of 


the bark paſſes over the ovolo, and under the echinus ſtrait, and returns only at its 
extremities which form the volute. The method of making the Ionic bark ſpring 


Sis makes the Aa two ways, uli thi choice 0 his readers; one way 
is with a ſweep, as the volute, as it is in the Compoſite capital; the other is ſtrait and 


virilis, where the abacus does not extend itſelf on the corners of the volutes, there be- 
ing only a leaf, which coming from the corners of the abacus, turns itſelf down upon 
the volute, and deſcends till it comes juſt againſt the eye of the ſeroll; and ill More 
to diſtinguiſh this from the 3 there is no flower between the volutes. 


Later architects ki added an entichment to the Tonic capital, which even Scam- 


which ſpring together with the huſks of the volutes, from 9 flower n talk 


Vitruvius makes the volutes to fenify curls of hair, and thoſe who invented theſe 
feſtoons ſeem to have intended that they ſhould repreſent curls of hair hanging down 
on both ſides the face. They would thus have the volutes repreſent large locks of 
hair twiſted up, and theſe feſtoons the curls, but this i is a falſe Pete ; the intent 
of the volute not having been the hair of a woman but the > rind of a tree. 


One ſingularity more we are to name concerning the Tonic capital in the temple of 
Fortuna virilis, which is, that whereas it is commonly ſuppoſed they are made more 
oval and broad ſideways than is cuſtomary, this is the contrary of the trath ; for in 


ly twenty three and a half wide. | 
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18g 


We ſee therefore, that this capital is a very fit ſubject of examination as well as ad- Chap. 16.5 


miration: for it is by much the moſt ſingular of them all. Its proportion is very par- 
ticular, but its variation in the old remains is not greater than in the others; theſe were 
liberties the antient architects took ; fancy corrected by judgment was their firſt guide, 


and they | followed it under the fame regulation, 1 in the ſame manner, through all their 


works; not permitting an example ever ſo beautiful to tye them down to a dull and 
meaſured imitation ; but varying according to the idea of the whole Range 


8 Þ XV. 


0 Ja the entire entablaturs n 1 the 10 N 10 : order 


HEN the antients deſigned 13 they ſeldom failed to ep up the charac-⸗ 


ter through every part; we have not a ſtronger inſtance of this than their ar- 
chitects have left in the Jonzc order. We have ſeen the beauties of elegance, ſimplicity, 
and proportion, in its column, fo far as the ſhaft and capital are concerned, and we 
find the character in all theſe reſpects perfectly retained: in the entablature. Its ele- 


_ gant ſimplicity is peculiar, and as it anſwers to the reſt of 18 orger, perhaps ay be 
aid to excel any of the others in truth. Par Paco 3 


The whole entablawre in ha Leaks order be a fifth part of the height of the 


ann mn 


column; this is the proportion of Palladio, and the ſeveral parts have the following 


meaſures. The whole being divided into twelve, the architrave is. to have four, the 


freeze three, and the cornice five; theſe ſeveral parts WY ſhall, LS . 3 


conſider ſeparately in two ſucceeding chapters. 


With reſpect to the entablature entire, as we e have given Palladis 8 dimenſions, we 
ſhall ſhew the archite& what others have alſo determined,. and how far they are au- 


thariſed by 1 — remains, the rules they hy down bein 5 all drawn from theſe. 


The ai eſtabliſhed by Fra! is two diameters of the column for the entire 
; height : for its diviſion he firſt makes a meaſure of the whole, confiſting of twenty 


parts, and he gives fix of theſe to the architrave, ſix to the freeze, and eight to the 


cornice: this we fee differs from the meaſure of Palladio, who makes the architrave 


larger than the freeze ; but theſe are points in which there has been more variation. 


Vitruvius makes the freeze larger than the architrave, and many conſider him as the 


moſt certain oracle. Palladio does not uſe lightly to diſſent from him; and here the 


medium ſeems to be the. making theſe two parts equal, as is done by Perrault. Vig- 
nola and De L'Orme have followed Vitruvius, while his profeſſed pupil Palladio de- 
parts from him; but Palladio has ſufficient authority in the antique, for the architrave 
is larger than the freeze in the Tonic of the temple of Fortuna virilis, and in that of the 
theatre of Marcellus. Serlius, Cataneo, and Viola, follow Palladio and theſe examples : 
Alberti has been Perraults maſter, having allotted theſe exact proportions, 


Which ever way the entablature is made in this reſpect, there is the ſame character 


of elegance about it; but as ſimplicity is alſo der to wy ans is beſt e by 


211 — 


the equality of theſe two parte. 


N. XVII. r Ss th 
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A great beauty in this entablature is the having few ſquare members. They are the 


—— harſh and dry parts of theſe ornaments, and the round and ſwelling are their greateſt 


authors; 


beauty: the others muſt be introduced to give variety, but there muſt be great care 


this is done with taſte; and in no part of the antient architecture are they ſo happily 


united as in this beautiful entablature. | , 
Of the Tonic architrave and freeze. 


ALL ADIO, who makes the architrave in this entablature larger than the freeze, 
divides it into five parts; of one of theſe five he makes a cymaſium, and the reſt 


| he divides into twelve, and out of theſe he meaſures the three faſciæ, which are al- 


lowed to the architrave in this order : three of the twelve parts are given to the firſt 


_ faſcia and its e four to the ſecond and its aſtragal, and five to the third. 


This then is the proper eonfiratiicn of the Imic wchitrare it coadifl of three 
faſciæ, their aſtragals, and a cymaſium; theſe three which differ in height begin with 


the leaſt and end with the greateſt : the firſt faſcia, which is ſmalleſt, reſts upon the a- 


bacus, and is terminated at top by its aſtragal ; the ſecond, which is larger, reſts upon 


- this, and is crowned with its aſtragal ; the third, which is biggeſt of all, is terminated 


inſtead of an aſtragal by a cymaſium, and on this ths freeze reſts ; theſe a are : the Parts 
and their diſpoſition. 


To determine the projectures, take a meaſure of twenty minutes, or a third of the 
diameter of the column; divide this into five parts, and then a quarter of one of theſe 
fifths is given to the projecture of each face; and one entire fifth to the cymaſium 


and its fillet. This makes one fifth and a half of a third of the column ene for 


4 


the projecure of the whole architrave. 


We have oiven the general proportions, let us now ſee the variations from them in 


the great works, and the doctrines of great maſters. 


bie hakes the cymaſium 2 and he allows it only the ſeventh part of the ar- 


_ chitrave, whereas we make it the fifth ; this is its proportion in the theatre of Mar- 


cellus, and in other antique remains it is much greater; in the Ciſæum it is two ninths, 
and in the temple of Fortuna virilis two fifths. 


As it is found various in the antique, A the rules differ which are laid down by 
Serlio and Bullant make it little, according to Vitruvius; Palladio, Vignola, 
Abberti, and Viola, make it larger. 


We have given aſtragals to terminate or One: the faſcie, a8 Palladia has done; 


but we ſee vaſt variations in this reſpect in the antique; there is but one aſtragal in 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


the Tonic architrave of the temple of Fortuna virilis, and that is i in the middle of the ſe Chap. 16: 
— 4 


cond faſcia, not between two, as wie put it. 


Scammozzi borrows an minen from the Corinthian otder, and puts an aſtragal 
under the cymaſium. 


If we may determine between ſo great authorities, the plainneſs which Yitruvius 
gives this architrave, by cutting off the aſtragals, is too great ; it is true ſimplicity is 
the character of the Tonzc order, but then it is an elegant ſimplicity. That plain ſim- 
plicity of three unſeparated faces in the architrave would better become the Doric; 
here we are to approach toward the ornament of the Corinthian entablature, for the 
Ionic is to be a medium between the plainneſs of the Doric and the great elegance 
of that order, and this mean is happily hit by the addition of aſtragals between the 
faſciz : in this Palladio refined with judgment upon the principles of this great maſ- 
ter; we ſee him in this order varying freely, and in this part perfectly right. 3 


Indeed Vitruvius is ſingular in his doctrines on theſe heads, and allows too great a 
liberty to the fancy of the architect; he places the diſtinction of theſe orders in the 
form of the capital alone, and makes the Corinthian ſometimes borrow the entablature 


of the nic, and ſometimes even of the Doric; but this we muſt diſapprove, theſe 


compoſed orders introduce confuſion. Each entablature is ſuited to its order, for they 
had judgment who deviſed it; and the chaſte and ſevere taſte that continues each to 


its own column will always beſt pleaſe the moſt judicious. 


In the antique we ſometimes find the three faſcia of the Tonic architrave 155 back- 
ward, ſo that the ſoffit of their projecture i is not direct, but riſes before; this i is very 
obvious to the curious obſerver in the nic of the temple of Fortuna rife. But this 


| ſeems a liberty by no means to be followed: it may have had an effect in altering the 
appearance of the proportions, and probably the old architects did it with that deſign; 
but in order to follow them the builder muſt have a very perfect knowledge of per- 
ſpective, and even with that, the making them what they are intended to appear is 
better. Vitruvius directs that all the faces of the members in entablatures incline 


forward ; it is eaſy to underſtand the deſign of this, that they may have a direction 
which will a little alter in effect the nature of their proportions, and make them ap- 


pear plum; but we find in the antique remains that they oftener incline back- 


wards, and yet the appearance is but little varied. But though Vitruvius directs, 
and the antique authoriſes this, it is better to work by more punctual rules: the 
giving the proper inclination to take any effect that is deſired, is very abſtruſe and 


very difficult; and it is certain they are intended to appear plum, and cherefore it is 


eafier and better that they ould be made ſo, 


Thus mach of ha Tonic a 1 proportions, form, and variations; | there 
remains ſomewhat to be ſaid of the freeze, but that may be compriſed in ſo narrow 


bounds that it need not have a diſtinct chapter. 


The dn and proportion of this member we have ſhewn ſpeaking of the en- 
tablature in general: whether it be made equal to, or greater, or leſſer than the ar- 
chitrave, it may be either left plain, or decorated with ſculpture, for the enriching of 


the 
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Book II. the order, all this is left to the fancy of the architect. The freeze is the ſeat of orna. 
ment; but we ſhall remind him of the character of the order, which is elegant ſim- 


plicity, and therefore caution him that if ornaments be added, they be not exceſſive. 
In this, as in the diviſion of the faces of the architrave by aſtragals, let him remember 
the Pnic entablature is to be a medium between the plainneſs of the Doric and the 
richneſs of the Corintbian. 


One thing farther we muſt mention reſpecting this freeze, which is, that it is ſome- 
times form'd in a particular manner, not flat as in all the other orders, but raiſed into a 


roundneſs like a cuſhion or a * 


The baths of Diocleſian give an 1 of this freeze in the Ionic order; and from 
this inſtance, for there is no other in the antique, Vitruvius has eſtabliſhed it into @ 
rule. 


When it is thus made ſwelling it muſt be a ſmall ſegment of a circle; and it is not 


without a very good effect, though not ſufficiently regarded by the preſent architec, 


© W- A-- 3 290 
Of the Tonic cornice. 


HE cornice of the Ionic order is exceedingly elegant. Its projecture is mode- 
rate, and it is at once beautifully concealed, and finely ſupported. There is an 


appearance of weight, and as it were a danger of falling, in the Doric cornice ; but 
| this is light and muſt always be look'd upon with eaſe and ſatisfaction: as ther? is 
nothing extravagant in the projecture, there is nothing harſh or ſharp in the mould- 
ings. The ſquare members are few, and conſequently there is a look of ſoftneſs, and 


they i are blended happily, ſo that all is harmony and regularity. 


It is che of an upright ogee, which terminates it at the top; under this comes 
a cima reverſa, or inverted ogee, and under this the corona; under the corona is the 
cima of the modillions, then follow the modillions; 3 under theſe 3 is an ovolo, and un- 


der that a cavetto which reſts open the freeze. 


Here: are round and undulated ab finely diſpoſed, and July yaried 


and Som this reſults the great bene 


The proportions of theſe members, according to Palladio, are theſe. 


The whole cornice is divided into ſeven parts, and three quarters of a ſeventh. 
Two of theſe parts are given to the cavetto and ovolo over the freeze, two to the mo- 


dillions, and three quarters to the corona and the upright cima. 


The projecture of the whole cornice is to be equal to its height. 


We 
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We ſee Palladio counts only ſeven mernbers in the nic cornice ;  Per-aiil?'s Chap. 17; 
reckoning is ten, and the uſual way of meaſuring thera is by thoſe twentieths of the 3 


entablature, of which the whole cornice takes ei ight. 


Inſtead of the cavetto and ovolo of the lower part, an ogee is mide to reſt upon the 
freeze, which has for its height one of the twentieths ; over this comes the dentel, 
which has one and a half. Over theſe comes a fillet, which has only a fourth of a 


part in meaſure ; this is followed by an aſtragal, which has as much ; over this tiſes a 


quarter round, which has juſt one part; on this reſts the corona, or drip, which is 
the ſixth member, and has one and a half; the depth of the drip under the corona 
is one third of a part. The ſeventh member is an ogee, which has half 4 part in 


height; the eighth has a quarter only, it is a fillet ; the ninth is the cymaſium, which 


has one part and a quarter; and the tenth is the liſt of fillet, which has half a Fa. 


This admeaſurement and diviſion makes a very beautiful and regular Tonic cornice, 


and 1 is s ſupported by the antique, 


The projectures of theſe ſeveral parts are to be found by viding a third of the dia- 
meter of the column into fifths; twelve of theſe fifths go to the whole cornice. The 
| ogec has one taken from the ſurface of the flat freeze; the denticle has three; the 


quarter round, with the aſtragal and fillet under it, four and a half. The corona has 


| eight and a half ; the —_ with its fillet nins and 4 half; and the eymaſium twelve. 


is order to cut the dentel, the eight i is to be - dividedin into three patty. two of f theſe 


are to be wo to the denticle, and one to the ſ pace between. 


The cutting of the dentel | is FR : directed by Perrault, and it has 4 very | happy | 


effect. 


Fitruvits . this very different; he PO but half the height of the dentel for 


its breadth, and but two thirds of the breadth for the ſpace between : this is making 
It very narrow. Barbaro and Cataneo follow Vitruvius | in this, but 8 erlio and V. Enola 
make it ge 


The proportion here aſſigned is much more beautiful, and is ſupported by the au- 
thority of the antient remains in the theatre of Marcellus, the temple of Jupiter ful. 
minans, the arch of Septimius, and the three columns i in the Campus Vaccinus. 


As pawns makes the dentel very narrow, we on the contrary find it in ſome of 
the antique remains very large and broad ; the width being nearly equal to the height. 
This we ſee in the temple of Fortuna virilis, in Nerva's forum, and in the arch of 
Titus, and that of Conftantine. 


We have propoſed to the architect to be f in ſtudying Palladio; that he make 


himſelf maſter of all the knowledge he contains: and we have in general propoſed 
that author as a rule, and his deſigns as models; but here we have an inſtance how 
neceſſary it is alſo to go farther, Palladio gives modillions in the Jonic cornice, but 

Ne. 18. C cc Vitruuius 
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Book II. Vitruvius wales denticles in their place; and we find this ſo general in the antique, 
CY that it may very well be received, for the charaQteriſtic of the cornice in this order, 


Almoſt all the authors who have followed Vitruvius give dee b * 
M0221 and Viola agree with Palladio in introducing g modillions ; ; they borrow their 
cornice from the temple of Concord, which is an irregular Jonic in every reſpect, 


Theſe additions very happily characteriſe the cornices of the ſeyeral orders : mutules 
are peculiar to the Doric, dentels to the nic, and modillions to the Corinthian. 


It is eaſy to ſee that Scammozzi had the capital of this ſingular Ionic in his eye 
when he perfected the faces of the capital in that order; but this was the proper uſe 
of ſuch a flight in the antique, as that column and no other: it might give a hint 
for the adding to the capital, but was by no means ſufficient or proper to be the rule of 
a general order. 


It is a very common error to enrich the cornice of the Tonic order too much. Vi. 


truvius makes it too plain, who allows it no ornament but the dentel : but they ex- 


ceed on the other fide who make it like the Corinthian by enriching all its members. | 


Lions heads are a common ornament to this cornice, and the architect ſhould place 


them at equal diſtances in the ſpaces between the columns. In the. temple. of Fortuna 
virilis theſe heads neither anſwer the perpendicular of the columns, nor the ſpaces 
between them: they are thrown on in n diſorder; but the regular . is 
better. | 


The obvious character of the Tonic cornice is that it has dentels, and that the ſoffit of 


the eve is hollow. _ Theſe diſtin 1guiſh the cornice as palpably as the volutes do the 
capital. 


The ornaments of this cornice we ſee are ſimple, but they are finely imagined, and 
follow with an eaſy ſimplicity and happy lightneſs. There may be reaſon in declaring 
it the moſt perfect of all the cornices : the architects are ſo ſenſible of this, that they 


often take it where they ought to uſe the Corinthian, This is a liberty againſt which 


we in general declare, but there may be very reaſonable excuſes for ſometimes taking it, 
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Chap. 18, 


VVV 
Of the Ion 1c pedeſtal. 


E do not begin our accounts of the orders with the pedeſtal appropriated to 

each, for this plain reaſon; becauſe the order is perfect without it. We 
have obſerved already, that the uſe of pedeſtals is always arbitrary, and often wrong; 
it is with reaſon therefore that we throw them to the laſt part of the account: but as 
there may be occaſions that juſtify their uſe, and fancy may often prevail when there 
are not, and may be juſtified by authority, it is proper that we lay down the neceſſary 
inſtructions for their form and — 


The 400 of the Tonic order conſiſts of a plinth, a baſe, a die, and a cymaſium ; 
the plinth, which reſts upon the ground, ſuſtains the die on its baſe, and the die is 
erowned with its cornice, cap, or head, called its * 


For the proportion of 1 its members the whole is to be divided into ſeven parts and 


191 
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a half; the baſe is to have two 9.0 theſe parts, the cymaſium one, and the die or trunk 


wuſt have the reſt. 


The baſe of the pedeſtal has five mouldings, thus riſing in elegance above the Doric, 


Which has only three, Theſe ate a liſtel, an | inverted ogee, and e and filet, and 


| a cavetto. 


This is Palladios baſe: there is ; another taken from the Tonic of the temple of Fortuna 
wirilis, and Perraul?'s differs from this laſt only in omitting the fillet that is there be- 


tween the fillet of the upper cimaiſe and the cavetto. 'The members in this part of the 


pedeſtal ſhould encreaſe regularly, according to the delicacy of the order; ſome put an 


aſtragal inſtead of a fillet between the e cima and cavetto. 


The die is ET ; the members of the cornice are fix : theſe are u cavetto with its 


fillet ; an ed. a e, round and a drip, or hanging ſquare, crowned with a fillet. 


For the heights of theſe mouldings that of the cornice is to be divided 15 ten 


parts; two of theſe are given to the cavetto, and one to its lillet; four to the drip, 


two to the ogee, and one to its fillet. 


This is « very FO and 1 cornice for the pedeſtal of the nic order, and 
therefore appropriated to it. We ſee ten members in the cornice of this part in the 
temple of Fortuna virilis, which are too many, they make it confuſed; and Scam- 


#12321, and ſome others, allow it as s many as they . to the Corinthian, which is ex- 
tfemely wrong. - 1 8 


The 
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The antients diſtinguiſhed their orders by all their parts; and this practice ſhould 


=" be followed by the ſkilful architect. Let him conſider the general character of the 


order, and he will find that not only the height of the ſhaft, and decoration of the 
capital, form the particular character of this order, but that the ſame idea of a beau- 
tiful ſimplicity is carried through every part of it; and that is not only a middle or- 
der between the Doric and Corinthian by way of height, but that it is ſo in ornament 
neither arriving at the pomp of one, nor ſinking into the perfect plainneſs of the 
other: every part that goes to its conſtruction, and every addition to it, ſhould carry 
the ſame general turn, and it ſhould advance from plainneſs to ornament by the ſame 
degrees by which it riſes in height ; and this in every part as well as every member, 


0 H XA F:- M6 


Of the CorinTHIAN order. 


E have ſeen in the ſhort plain Doric the origin of regular architecture; we 


have traced the riſe of ornaments in the Tone, and we are now coming to 


their beten in the Corinthian order. This was the height at which the Greets, 


to whom we owe the rudiments of this ſcience, arrived ; and perhaps it may be ſaid 


with truth, that the elegance of order never was, or will be carried farther. The Com- 
 poſite, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, is but the Ionic lifted upon the Corinthian 


cupital, and what it gains in abundance of ornament it loſes 1 in lightneſs, 


"The Ciriibinv hes it pats an; alc af dignity and beauty ; it forms an object that 
ſtrikes and commands the attention, and never is ſeen without pleaſure as well as ad- 


miration. There is a nobleneſs in its graces, and whatſoever decoration is given to it 


' ſeems to belong to the order: the great care of the architect muſt be to proportion 
the decorations in all the orders to the proper character; and it is in this he may be 
moſt laviſh. Each order has its character ; and elegance 1s that of the Corinthian, The 
firſt care in the ſtudy of judicious architecture muſt be to diſtinguiſh the Properties of 
the ſeveral orders, and to ſuit their additional decorations to them, 


The Seien of the Corinthicn order is attributed to an accident ; the Greeks had firſt 
built with the Dorzc, in which the capital was formed only of mouldings; from this 


they had advanced to the Jonic, on which were volutes, and the column they had made 


taller ; after this, as they grew more licentious and luxurious in their defires of deco- 
ration and elegance, this chance Ye the hint for a new order. 


A baſket had been ſet upon the ground, and obere with 778 "a 5 dle Fl 
grew near it a plant of acanthus, or bear's-breech; the leaves ſhot up and covered the 


outer ſurface of the baſket, and as the ſtalks roſe among them, they ſoon reached the 
tile which over-hung the edges of the baſket at the top; this ſtopping ang courſe 
upwards, my curled and twiſted themſelves into a kind of volutes, 


In 
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In this condition a ſculptor, Callimachus, ſaw it; the twiſted part of the ſtalk re- Chap, 19. 
preſented to him the volutes of the Jonic capital, which as they were here ſmaller and —— 
more numerous, appeared in a new form ; he ſaw the beauty of raiſing them among 
leaves, and was ſtruck with the — of a _ and noble capital. 


The thought was put into execution, and formed what all the world has ſince ad- 
mired, 


The baſket in this caſe was the vaſe or bell of the capital, the tile the abacus, and 
the leaves and ſtalks c cut in ſtone were the Na e N ns the en, | 


The uſe of the Corinthian is in Nest and elegant buildings, and it never is ſeen 
to ſo much advantage as when it makes the ſecond or third row of columns in mag- 
nificent ſtructures ; any of the maſſy orders may be placed under it, but the Tonic is the 
moſt proper, for the progreſſion is moſt beautiful where leaſt violent: and the Com- 
Hoſite may be placed over it. But in very few buildin 85. more than three orders a are 
required, and then this ſhould be the N - 1 


Vitruvius makes the aiſtin&tion of the Tonic order from the Corinthian conſiſt in the 
capital alone; according to him the Corinthian is only the new invented capital plac'd 
upon the Tonic column, but it is beſt to TI. TIN them HONEY 1 and this is done ve- 
ry * by the other pe #. 


The Corinthian has its proper baſe, ad the height of the aft differs; ; there are a 


ſo ornaments on the architrave and cornice that are peculiar: theſe we find in many 
antient buildings. 
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0 H A * XX. 
of the nent bf. 


ITRUVIUS gave the ſame baſe to the Jonic and Corinthian ; but thoſe 
architects who followed him invented a new and proper baſe for this or- 


2. Indeed inyention is too honourable a term, for jt has nothing new in 


its character, though it is made to differ from the others; it is a kind of compoſition 


of the Attic and Jonic N 401 is neither ſo PRES as the — nor ſo _ ag 
the latter. 


The Crinthian baſe | is the Toyic augmented by a _ torus 1950580 immediately 


upon the plinth; this gives it ſomewhat of the appearance and character of the 4. 
tic, but there is too much work between the to torus's ; and it takes off that great 


| abſurdity of the Tonic baſe, which is its diminiſhing downward: Indeed one would 


think this the original, and Rat the Enie Rad ack made By — off the "er . 


rus, | 


The FETs joaks as if it were in danger of ba off at the bott al 6 G. 
rinthian as if that danger were in a part a little higher; this is all the difference. So- 


lidity and firmneſs ſhould be va n 5 a IN mY theſe wane them even 
in rene, 


* 


11 is true that the Grintbian column; being the mu elegant of the three, ſhould 


have a lighter baſe ; but this is too light; it is too delicate. 


The mouldings are too nice and too dd they are in danger of contienal ; inju- 


ries; and this ſhould not be, for a baſe is in the way of accidents. Thoſe who invented 


this conſidered that the order was generally placed upon ſome other, ſo that its height 


_ preſerved it; but they ſhould have remembered that i it ſometimes is ſet upon the pave- 


ſtructure, and thoſe who afterwards placed it lower did not conſider the intention of 
the firſt author. Let the archite& who ſhall ſtudy upon our plan remember it : let him 
recollect that the Corinthian order gives him the choice of two baſes, and uſe them oc- 


ment. Probably this baſe was invented for it when in the upper range of ſome great 


caſionally according to the circumſtance. When it is placed upon the ground 


let him uſe the Attic baſe, and when it is raiſed over another order let him take 
its own; for larger columns the Artic baſe is propereſt, and the right Corinthian 


for ſmaller ; all this depends upon the ſame principle, the Az#ic is ſtrong, the other 
light, 


The Corinthian baſe conſiſts of a large under torus, a ſmaller upper torus, and aſ- 


tragals and cavetto between them ; theſe reſt upon the plinth. The aſtragals arc two, 


and there 1s a cavetto between them. 
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We find a great Tt of diverſity 3 in the proportion of this baſe and its beben HY 21. 
both in the remains of antient buildings, and in the writings which eſtabliſh 5 for * 


practice. We ſhall therefore take the medium, 


The height of the whole baſe, with its ts plinth muſt be a ſerni-diameter of the 


column. 


This proportion is. ſupported 5 many eramples from the Antique; but there do 
not want variations here as in other parts: we ſee in ſome remains the upper ſcotia 
of this baſe ſmaller than the under, but the preſent architects, and moſt of the writers 


on the ſubject, make them equal. They are alſo much better in their effect * 
they are thus without difference. 


G HM M .  HAL 


Of the ſhaft of the CornTHan order. 


HERE is a great deal of diverſity in reſpe& of the height of the entire order in 


the Corinthian among antient remains. In the portico of the Pantheon it is nine- 


teen ſemi-diameters and ſix minutes; in the temple of Ye/a it is nineteen and nine 
minutes ; in the temple of the Siby it is ſixteen ſemi-didmeters and ſixteen minutes; 

In the temple of Peace it is nineteen and two minutes ; in the three columns in the 

Campus Vaccinus it is twenty ſemi-diameters and fix minutes; in the temple of Fauſtina 


it is juſt nineteen ; and in the Bafilic of Antoninus it is juſt twenty; in the porch of 


Septimius it is nineteen and eight minutes; and in the arch of Comtantine ſeventeen 


and ſeven minutes; and finally, in the Coliſæum ſeventeen and ſeventeen minutes: 
Here we ſce a vaſt variation ; the archite& ſhould know how far he may wander on 


either fide of a medium, without being beyond the ſanction of authority, ; but at the 


fame time he ſhould know what the mean 18. 


Among authors we find the ſame kind of var iation , though in a leſs degree. Vi. 


truvius makes the height nineteen ſemi-diameters, that is, nine diameters and a half, 
taking for his example the temple of Fauſtina; Serlio makes it eighteen, that is juſt 


nine diameters: this is a meaſure ſupported by no particular authority, but the effect 
of his fancy. Palladio, taking for his guide either his great maſter Vitruvius, or the 
temple of Fe as he had, makes the W nine ee and a half. 


If we take a mean meaſure among all this variation, it gives the height at eighteen 
ſemi-diameters and two thirds : this, though it ſeems a broken meaſure, yet may, by 
a different admeaſurement, be made an equal one; it is juſt twenty-eight thirds of the 
diameter of the column. This is the meaſure Perrault calls a little module, and it 
gives a very regular progreſſion in height in the columns, according to their ſeveral 
orders; the Doric at a mean being in height four and twenty of theſe thirds, the Ionic 
fix and twenty, and the Corinthian, as we have ſeen, eight and twenty; and if we take 


into the account the two additional orders to be ſpoken of afterwards, the progreſſion 
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Book II. being the ſame, the Tuſcan has twenty-two of theſe thirds of the diameter in height, 
way hich is two leſs than the Doric, and the ge has thirty, Which! is two more than 
the Corinthian. 


The Corinthian column has a liſtel and aſtragal at the bottom where it reſts upon 
"= 8 and ING ame at t the tha The g riſes Ou, al altragal. | 


= . 


- 


In the A of Ae Corinthian column; we e find a great variation according to 
the pleaſure of the architects who built thoſe ſtructures, from the remains of which we 
draw all our rules; in the temple of the Sihl we have Corinthian columns but nine- 
teen foot in height, and their diminutioni is eight minutes: and in the columns of the 

Campus Vaccinus, which are ſeven and thirty foot high, the diminution i is only ſix mi- 
nutes and a half. At a medium we may ſet down the diminution here's a8 in n the ner 
orders at two fifteenths of the diameter of the column. 


The proper intercolumniation for this order is two diameters of the column. Having 


thus ſpoke of the height of the entire order, we come to the height of the ſhaft alone 


which is the proper ſubject of this chapter. The height of this is leſs than that of 


the Jenic ſhaft, and that for a very plain reaſon; the orders are to proceed 
gradually, and regularly tiſing-in height; and the riſe muſt be in the entire column, 


not in its ſhaft alone: now the capital of the Corinthian is fo high, that if the ſhaft 
had not been reduced, the augmentation muſt have been too great from the Jonic to 


this ores 


„ 5 SG s - IF Y 


The Corinthian ſhaft is often Autcd, and it is a pradtice uch better faited 1 to 
this than to the other more maſly orders. The number of flutings muſt be twenty- 
four in this order, and they muſt be made half as deep as they are broad ; the ſpaces 


between muſt be one third of the breadth of the fluting: this is the propor- 


tion of Palladio. As there is a lightneſs communicated to the column by this 
practice, we ſhall give the architect this advice in the uſe of it, that it is beſt for 
columns removed from the ground; and that when the column is fluted, it will be 


proper to uſe its regular a and ipproptiaed baſe, for that has alſo an air of e 


and r. 


it may be allowed a very good general rule that the column ſhould. be 


plain, and have the Atticꝶ baſe when it is on the ground, and that it ſhould be Huted, 
and have: its proper baſe, when it is raiſed upon another order. 
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955 i, the l capital. 
HE capital is the part chit cave riſe to the TRY 'of the Crinthian order, and is 
the great article of its diſtinction. It is this that gives the air of dignity and 


richneſs to the order. We haye ſeen that the ſhaft is reduced to make . for its 
height, and it makes W amends by its richneſs... 


197 
Chap. 22. 


It is 4 rounded vaſe, covered with an 4 5 abacus, and ſurrounded with two 
rows of leaves; theſe are ſelected from among the moſt beautiful in the vegetable cre- 


ation, and their bending gives an eaſy and fine projection. From among theſe leaves 
riſe ſtalks which terminate at top in a kind of little volutes at the corners and in the 


centers of the abacus. The vaſe ſerves as a field, upon which the faliage is beautifully 
diſpoſed, and the leaves have a projection that enereaſes gradually, and they give room 
for all the genius of the ſculptor in the raffling. The ſtalks riſe naturally, and their 


rounding at the extremities is natural and elegant; there is in the whole of this capital 


a a moſt happy ſoftneſs joined to conſummate richneſs : there is variety equal to the 


grace. The leaves are very happily choſen, for they ſwell and divide ſo finely in the 


plant that they are a perfect model for the ſculptor, and they give a ſwelling out-line 
to the capital which Palladio fo happily diſplays in his figures; and which moſt of the 


other writers have neither felt nor communicated. In them all is ſtrait, in him there 


is a ſwelling at the bottom of the lower tier of leaves, which takes off the harſhneſs, 


40 Ney perfectly agrees Wis the Rowing uy which f is ſo PIE diſplayed 1 in the reſt 


of the WOE: 


The whole capital differs 0 from this ks; the abacus i is a Ace part, 


and altogether unlike that of the plainer orders: this is its termination at top, and at 


the bottom it has no ovolo, but riſes immediately from the aſtragal, which is a part of 


the ſhaft. The other capitals are addded to the tops of the ſhafts, but this ſeems to grow 
out of the column, and there is in that an air of great and particular beauty. The riſe 
of the leaves make what may be called the neck of the column; and from this riſe the 
ſtalks which ſupport the volutes. Theſe have only a faint external reſemblance of the 
Þnic, not a real fimilarity. The height of the entire capital is to be a diameter and 


one fixth of the column; this ſixth part is allowed to the abacus ; ſo that the foliage 


and volutes are juſt a diameter high, ee as in 285 oor Ha e from the bot- 
tom of the column. : 203605 2 


This height i is to be divided into Nees aug parts, and of theſe one is given to the 
firſt row of leaves, another to the ſecond, and the other third to the remainder. 
This third is to be divided into two, and the upper half is to be the meaſure of the 
volutes, and the other of the leaves that ſupport them, and from which they ſeem to 


grow. The ſtalks which ſupport them muſe be ſomewhat thick at their lower * 
and diminiſh as they riſe, 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


The vaſe, tympane, or bell, which is the inner part of the capital, muſt be direc to 
the bottom of the flutings of the column, when fluted. 


Theſe are the proportions of the capital, according to Palladio : we ſee it conſiſts of 
four parts beſide the abacus ; theſe are a firſt row of leaves, a ſecond row, the leaves 
covering the ſtalks that ſupport the volutes, _ the youutes 3 ; and 8 een is 
eaſy becauſe theſe are all e | 


Over theſe eoluted lies the abacus, which far from a plain, is an ornamented mem. 
ber; its four faces are hollowed inward eee and i in hs centre of each: there is 


FO a roſe or other flower. 


For the con trudtion 4 the abacus, and its PE prejecQurs Palladio gives the follow 


ing rules: 
| 


Make a ſquare, each ſide of which is to be the module and half of the column : let 


diagonal lines be drawn in this from corner to corner, and where they interſect one 
another the fixed foot of a pair of compaſſes muſt be placed. This is the centre of the 


1 ſquare. Then a model muſt be marked toward each angle of the ſquare: where the 


points are, the lines muſt be drawn ; and theſe will interſe& the diagonals at right an- 
gles, and they will touch the ſides of the ſquare. Words do not ſo well convey this, 
but it is very eaſily comprehended by the figure Plate XXIII; theſe lines are to be the 
bounds of the projecture, and as mach: as the length i % ſo much i 1s to be the breadth of 


the horns of the abacus, 


For the hollowing of the abacus a thread is to be laid from one point or horn to the 
other; and then from theſe points are to be drawn two ſegments of circles: one foot 


of the compaſſes is then to be ſet at the interſection, and the other is to be ſtruck, in 


order to deſcribe the arch which will make the curvature: this is ſo made that the points 


of the leaves touch it, and this gives their projecture. The roſe or flower in the centre 


of each face is to be of the fourth part of the diameter of the column above. 


Theſe are the proportions given by Palladio. 


The capital may be formed alſo thus: let the whole height be divided into i_ 


parts; and for the leaves take the four loweſt parts of the ſeven, two for each row. 


; The height of each leaf is then to be parted into three, and the upper part is to be given 


to the deſcent the head of each leaf makes at the turn. The three remaining parts are 
for the ſtalks, the volutes, and the abacus: this quantity is to be divided now into ſeven 
parts, of which two are to be given at top to the abacus, three others to the volutes, 


and the two that remain to the ſtalks, which at that diſtance meet the leaves. One 


of theſe two parts is for the bending down of the leaves, of the ſtems of which two 


meet and join where the volutes meet, which is at the four corners and centres. 


Under the horns of the abacus, where the volutes meet, there is to be a ſmall leaf 
of the acanthus : and this turns back toward the corner of the abacus, to fill the ſpace 
between the volute which deſcends, and the horn of the abacus which remains ſtrait. 


The 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The proper leaves of the Corinthian capital are divided into ſeveral parts; there are 
three ranges of parts, or as it were ſmaller leaves, two on the oppoſite ſides in each 
range, and the ſingle middle one running up between them : ſo that the whole 1s 


compoſed as it were of ſeven parts, a long one and ſix ſhorter ; this long ons, which 


runs up in the middle, bends back at the point, and projects outwards. 


Theſe leſſer leaves, of which there are three ranges, are raffled and divided in diffe- 
rent manners. When each is cut into five they are called olive leaves, but very impro- 
perly; the whole or entire leaf does not in this caſe carry the leaſt reſemblance of the 
olive leaf, and if every part or diviſion of Which theſe ſmaller portions are compoſed, 
ſhould be imagined to reſemble at all a leaf of the olive, the manner of the growth is 
altogether unlike. ; 


When each of theſe ſmaller leaves, of which there are three ranges, is ſubdivided 
into three, inſtead of five, the capital is ſaid to be compoſed of laurel leaves; there are 


of this kind in the temple of Veſta, at Rome: the middle portion of the leaf, bows 


its head forwards, and its parts are convex outward, whereas the others are ſomewhat 
hollow. 3 n 5 


Above the leaves In the middle there is a flower; this riſes from among the leaves, 
and the ſtalk is buried between the volutes in the centre, but the flower appears in the 
midſt of the abacus: this is called the roſe of the Corintbian capital, but it often re- 
preſents ſome other kind. - 5 | [Te i 5 


The plan of the capital may be alſo thus made: let a ſquate be drawn equal to 
the plinth of the baſe ; make an equilateral triangle with one fide of the ſquare for its 


| baſe; the angle oppoſite to this baſe is the centre on which to deſcribe the ſweep of 
the abacus. The cutting off the horns of the abacus divides one of the ſides of the 


ſquare into ten parts; one of theſe is the breadth of the horn on the cant, which muſt 


be at right angles to the diagonal of the ſquare. 


We meet with a great deal of variation in the proportions of this capital in the an- 


tique ; and from this has ariſen a great deal of diverſity among the rules of writers, 


founded on thoſe remains. 


In the temple of the $:by/ at Tivoli the whole capital, including the abacus, is but one 
diameter of the column in height; this is a ſeventh leſs than Palladio gives it, but Vi- 
_ truvius ſeems to have taken his rule from it. On the contrary, in the temple of Vella 

at Rome, and in Nero's frontiſpiece, it is higher than the allowed proportion, being a di- 
ameter and two ſixths; in the upper order of the Coliſeum, and in the temple of Ju- 
piter fulminans, it is a diameter and one fixth, ö ; 


; Sometimes it is a little higher than this, as in the temple of Mars the 3 = 
ſometimes a little lower, as in the baths of Droclefian. 1 1 


Bullant , Albertt : Cataneo, Barbaro, and Serlio, make it low, like Vithuains, but the 
reſt of the writers give it the height of a diameter and one ſixth, like Palladio. 


© Vitruvius 
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Bock II. Vitruvius makes the abacus a ſeventh part of the capital; and ſo it is in the temple 
—— of Fuuſtina, and the three columns in the Campus Vaccinus; in the Pantheon it is but 
an eighth, as alſo in the Bafilic of Antonine; in the ne of Ve fa at Rome, and that 

of the Sibyl at Tivoli, it is conſiderably Sg 
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| „ The form and figure of the leaves has alſo a vaſt variation; in the temple of the $;. = 
b byl at Tivoli they are the true acanthus, and Vitruvius cut them in the ſame manner ; _=_ 
. in many very antique remains they are what are called olive leaves, cut into fives; in = 
. the temple of Mars Ultor, they are cut only into four. Serlio, Barbaro, and de 1 
if make them like the original acanthus, the others vary. We have obſerved that T- 


the two rows of leaves ſhould be of a height; but in the antique we ſometimes ſee 
the under-row the talleſt, as in the temple of Veſta at Rome, and a multitude of other 


Ml 5 examples: on the contrary, in the Bafilic of Antonine the upper range is talleſt, In n= 
| - the three columns in the Campus Vaccinus, in the temple of Jupiter fulminans, Mars = 3 N 
1 Ultor, and many others, they are Wen and, upon a four examination, this ſeems the | 

1 W proportion. 


"ts the Pantheon the iibo3 in \ the aid of the leaves are raffled on both ſides, and 

ſometimes they are not cut at all; of each practice alſo there are many other in- 

ſtances. We have before obſeryed the ſwelling or bellying out of theſe leaves; the firſt 

row has this more than the other, and principally at bottom. This ſwelling is very 

great in the temple of Veſta at Rome; there is ſomething remarkable alſo in the ſwelling 
and number of the leaves in the Corinthian pilaſters in the frontiſpiece of Nero and 
| baths of Diocleſian; there are three leaves in the firſt row, and four in the ſecond, 

and they ſwell very conſiderably: commonly _ ate only; two. leaves i in the firſt, and 
three in the ſecond dent in pilaſters. 


There bs: a tits abort the propriety of cutting off the corners of the abacus; in 
this order. Vitruuius does not direct it; and in the temple of Veſta at Rome they are 
ſharp : they are eight when cut, but Vitruvius calls them four z he therefore n, | 
meant they ſhould be left entire. 

In the flower in the centre of each face of the abacus there is allo a very great vari- 
ation; it is called a roſe in general, but it is often ſomething very wa from any 


flower of that kind. 


In fize it varies extremely ; Vitruvius allows it the thickneſs of the abacus, and no- 
thing more: ſome make it drop as low at the upper part of the vaſe of the capital; 
and in the temple of the Sich at Tivoli it is much larger, almoſt covering the middle 

volutes ; and in this extreme proportion. it has a vey een appearance. 


In form it is commonly compoſed of fix leaves, each raffled i into five parts, from the 
centre of which riſes a pointal, ſuch as is uſual in the centre of moſt flowers. It is an 
imputation upon the taſte and judgment of the ſculptors, that they have made this're- 
preſent a fiſh's tail: there is nothing of this kind in nature, but we ſee it thus in the 
Pantheon, and the temple of Jupiter fulminans, and many other remains. In the temple 
of Veſta it is made to reſemble an ear of corn; and there is the ſame ſort of central 


* | | part 


Or ARCHITECTURE. 


Sometimes the antients varied even the character in this ornament ; for in the porch 


of Septimius, inſtead of a flower, there is, in the centre of each face of the abacus, an 
eagle holding a thunderbolt. 


Upon the whole, nature is the beſt guide in all theſe caſes; the acanthus leaf was 
chat originally uſed in the capital of this order, and it is much more beautiful than 


any that has been introduced by fancy, or caprice, in its place; the ſculptor will there- | 


fore do well to keep to it. The roundings and curyatures intended in this capital are 


much more happily ſupplied by the real acanthus leaf than any other; and its own = 


ſtalks furniſh the branches and volutes. Any deviation from this is a corrupting of the 
original thought, which was one of the moſt happy that ever occurred to man. The 


ſubſtituting the laurel diviſion, as it is called, is better than the olive, becauſe it is 


ſomething larger ; but the keeping the original acanthus is vaſtly beſt. The flower 
of the abacus has very different projectures in different works of the antique; ſome- 


times it extends beyond the line that goes from one horn of the abacus to 4 other; 


we ſee it with this projecture in the three columns in the Campus Vaccinus, and in the 


Baſilic of Antonine; and ſometimes it is within the line, as in the temple of Jupiter 


fulminans, and of Mars Ultor ; and in ſome other examples its U is the ſame 
with that of the e as in | the e of Tann. 


In the temples of Fupiter tons and Mars Ultor; the volutes are joined one to 
another ; and, on the other hand, in the temple of Veja, and the e of Nero, 


we ſee them wholly ſeparate, 


The helix of the volute is alſo form'd in two manners in the antique; ſometimes it 
is kept twiſting quite to the end in the ſame courſe, like the ſhell of a ſnail ; and ſome... 


times it turns back again toward the centre, and forms a crooked line like the letter 8. 


We ſee an inſtance of the firſt in the baths of Diecle gan, and alſo in the temple of Ve, 
ta at Tivoli, and ſome other places; and of the ſecond | in the columns of the Campus : 


Vaccinus. 


The Alndes of the bd columns are very particular ; thoſe i in the middle, i in- 
ſtead of joining at the edge as uſual, are interwoven as it were; that which paſſes | over 
the other being continued under it again. Theſe, and a number of other variations, 
in every article regarding the ſeveral orders, ſhew, that the architects who eſtabliſhed 
the ſcience by their works were much more free than they who laid down rules in their 
writings : but vow: ah were free with judgment, 
n e 


and knew the N of fancy had 


201 
part in the flower at the temple of the Sihl, which is large, and has the leaves undi- Chap. 22. 
vided. In the Baſilic of Antonine the bottom of the roſe is turned upward, and has —"Y* 
an ear of corn in the middle; in the three columns of the Campus Vaccinus the roſe 
has the acanthus leaves, it hangs downward, and has a pomegranate in the midſt, hang- 
ing alſo downward. 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


E h A 


Of the entablature of the CortnTHIAN Column entire. 


, | 
HE cntablatire' is, „Ake ide cher parts, very pornpoully N + in this order. 

lt much reſembles that of the Ionic in its general form and com poſition, but 

there is a vaſt multiplicity of ornaments added ; we. have had occaſion to obſerve be- 
fore, that ornament is one thing, and true beauty another; it is. exemplified here: for 


the Ionic, which is the foundation of this entablature, is very much ſuperior to it, tho 
much plainer. There is a chaſtity of manner in it which gives a vaſt grace; and its 


delicacy is conſpicuous, becauſe : not buried with decorations. 


The multiplicity of ornaments 18 not all that is to be objected to this entablature; 


8 the cornice, which is a very material part in every order, is in itſelf very defective i in 


this, compared to that we have deſcribed for the other. 


Having thus far cenſured the high-finiſhed entablature of the Corinthian, it is fit we 
1 Its e Which are _ greater than ity delecs. jon 


The parts will be ſeparately e in the 1 chapters, but . it may 
not be improper to obſerve in general, that the architrave is the moſt beautiful and 


perfect of that of any order; that from its loweſt face to the cornice the decorations 
riſe gradually; and that their redundant multiplicity i is ſomewhat ſoftened by this ele- 
5 gant and judicious diſpoſition. | The very cornice, which we have ſo much objected 
- againſt, is com poſed of parts beautifully diſpoſed, and would be excellent, were it not for 
the too vaſt projection; the platfound of the eve isalmoſt as heavy as that of the Doric: 


a ſtrange overſight in thoſe who ſet out in this to give an order lighter than the Tonic. 


Let the archite& who has ſpirit to attempt innovations keep this caution in his mind, 


that every part muſt correſpond with the whole: he will not fo well eſcape. with -an 
overſight as thoſe who inyented the Corinthian order ; for he will not Dory: the er error 
under ſo many beauties, - 


With reſpect to hs height of the whole entablature, Palladis lays it down at a ffn 
part of the height of the column, and the diviſion he makes by twelve, as in the Dc; 


but in this order he diyides the cornice into eight parts; of this we ſhall treat more _ 


_ ticularly when we conſider the cornice ſeparate. | 


The hols * i | has conſtructed : the entablature being divided into twenty 
patts, fix are to be given to the architrave, fix to the freeze, and eight to the cornice ; 
but this, though a very regular is not an univerſal method. Some pieces in the antique 
depart from it, and ſome authors among the moderns order different proportions. 


Serlio and Bullant make the freeze greater than the architrave ;-and ſo we find it in 
the temple of Jupiter fulminans, and in that of the $:by/ at Tivoli; on the other hand, 


Palladio, Scammoxzi, Cataneo, and Viola make the architrave larger than the freeze, 


We, | and 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 264 
and they are ſupported in this by examples of the antient works in the eeniple of Fa Chap. 246 


tina, and the arch of Conſtantine. Within the Pantheon, the architrave and freeze are 
_ and, on eee this ſeems the moſt mag proportion. 


Havin g thus given a general idea of the Corinthian entablature, we ſhall now conſider 
it in its ſeparate as 


r r e. 
Of the Cormmrat An 5 e and freeze. 


HE Corinthian architrave is compoſed of three faces, as the Jonic, and in the 
ſame manner they are of unequal height ; this gives them a beautiful variety, 


arid it is on them the ornaments of the entablature begin, riſing from the loweſt to the 
higheſt, and ſo upwards in the other parts of the entablature ; but too haſtily. 


The whole architrave conſiſts of fix parts, and beginning from the top, they are 


theſe : the uppermoſt is an ogee with its fillet, under this comes an aſtragal, and under 
this the upper face of the architrave; then comes a ſmall aſtragal cut in beads, and then 


the ſecond face, and under this a leſſer aſtragal and the loweſt face. Counting from the 


column therefore, there is firſt a ſmall face terminated by a little aſtragal, then a larget 


face terminated by another, and then a third, which is largeſt, over which un an 


5 * and a large _ with its * and on this reſts the freeze, 


To find the proportions of theſe fic 1 IDs let 3 1 theſe fix parts be di. 
vided into three, the whole diviſion ſo amounting to eighteeti, The ogee above is to 


have three of theſe, its fillet having one and a quarter, and the large aſtragal which 
comes under that has one part; five parts are given to the upper face, and one and a 


half to the ſmall ogee that comes under it. The middle face is to have four parts, atid 


the lower three; and half a or is to be alowed to the little l that ſeparates 
them. | ; . | 


To determine the projectures, we are to give firſt that of the whole archltrave, which 


is two fifths of a third of the diameter of the column. The upper face has one of 


theſe fifths, the middle face half a one, and * lum face wen che ures of the 
upper part of the column. ee 


In laying down theſe proportions we have ** at a medium, what is to 1 learned 
from the remains of the antients, and the writings of the moderns: and having thus 


laid down a middle meaſure, it is fit we ſhew the ſtudent how far practice atnong the 
antients, and opinion Long the modern have on one ſide or other ſeparated from i it. 


We have allowed the greater ogee one ſixth of the whole, architrave; but we find it 
allowed a fifth in the portico of the Pantheon, and ſomething more than this i in the 


baths of Diocle gan, and the temple of Jupiter fulninans: F but, on the con trary, in the 


three columns in the Campus Vaccinus, and in the temple of Mars Utter, it has only a 
ſeventh part. In al theſe proportions, though very vatious, the ogee, as well as the 


whole 
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Book II. whole architrave, appear very beautiful; fo that it would be hard where to Live th « 
a ans preference, n nor is any determination aa pope as taking the medium. 


When we have ſeen this Sverſity of oropjartibn in theſe pieces of fs antique, - 
ſhall eaſily underftand the practice of the modern writers. Palladio, Vignola, Albert;, 
and De FE Orme, allow this ogee more than a fifth; and Serlio and Bullant limit it to 
a ſeventh : Palladio took the Pantheon, and De L'Orme the columns of the Campus 
Vaccinus for his pattern; that is all. Both proportions are beautiful, both authoriſed b. 
rule, and by the antient remains : the architect may therefore take either of theſe, or 
the medium between, or any other proportion from one extreme to the other. Any 


thing between a fifth and a ſeventh is juſtifiable, nor is there any meaſure between 
them that will be deſtitute of beauty. It is thus of the others; we have delivered 2 


middle meaſure, on either fide of which the architect may indulge his e with va. 
riation; for the antients, Who are his orades, have done the lame. 


Theſe alta in proportion are not all we meet with in the antient remains, for 


there is found a great deal of diverſity even in the conſtruction of the architrave in 
this order. In the temple of Peace, and in Nero's frontiſpiece, we ſce an architrave to 
the Corinthian, which, inſtead of an ogee to terminate it above, has a quarter round, 
and over it a cavetto: this is ſingular, but it is inferior to the ogee, which, in this part 

of the Corinthian architrave has very great elegance. There is a ſoftneſs in it which 


is not in the oppoſition of the ITED round and ew, SE both round mem 
bers. 

ba the temple of the Si there is an ogee under a cavetto for this termination; ſo 
that one may ſay the upper ogee of the architraye f Is | Here reduced, and a cavetto is ſet 


over it. 


Scammozzi ſeems to have been vaſtly leaſed with. this 1 variation; for, ia 0 


looking upon it as ſuch, he has eſtabliſhed it as s the ogy and te conſtruction i in 
this part of the order. 


The decorated architrave we have given as the proper one for the Corinthian order 
1s not univerſal ; we find, among the antient works, ſuch as are plain, and have no or- 


nament or member under the ogee, or between the faces. We have inſtancts's 1 this 


* a 


in the Coli you: and the ach of an 


In others there are only aſtragals, and no > ſal ogee ; this we ſee in the phe of 


Mars Lor. 


But we have yet a more ſingular obſervation than this to come: there are Corin- 
thian architraves that have only two faces; ; we "te theſe in TIRE eee by whey, 


and in the Baſilic of Antonine. 


In ſome we ſee the middle face of the architrave uſed 28 a be Hos 7 the reception 
of ornaments ; we have a very Gogular inſtance of this in the three columns in the 
Campus Vaccinus. This is a liberty we would by no means adviſe the young, architect 
to think of following : the fault of the Corinthian entablature i IS that it is too full of or- 


<3 5 : 
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naments ; this therefore adds to the fault, for it is multiplying them yet more. The Chap, 24. 
beauty of this entablature 1s, that the decorations riſe gradually one upon another a pu 
„ but here that diſpoſition 1 Is utterly broken in upon, and the members, whoſe compa- 
1 rative plainneſs is their proper merit, are crowded, let us ſay loaded with ornament, 
_ The whole entablature in the Corinthian column laſt named has a beautiful effect, but 
Rill it is the worſe for this accumulation of ornaments ; they were people who had the 
art of making their errors paſs, by the beauties with which they were ſurrounded , 
. but ſtill it would have heen better if all had been beauty, and thoſe faults, excellent- 
_ ls they are concealed, had been altogether o omitted. 


| 1 The freeze of the Corinthian entablature has nothing ſingular in it, except that we 
1 5 E. find ſome inſtances in the antique, in which it does not riſe {quare above the archi- 
| po trave, but is joined by a little ſweep. The baths of Diocle gan, and the temple of 
1 Jupiter fulminans, give us proofs of this; and Palladio and Scammozzi have eſtabliſhed 
this into a rule for practice; we muſt be ſo free however to differ from theſe great 
men in this point. Upon an examination of the antique in its full compaſs, we find 
this practice very rare; the plain and natural manner is that generally followed, and 
certainly what is thus eſtabliſhed into a rule, was no other than one of thoſe variations 
from rule, into which we have ſhewn that the ten in many inſtances, gave very 


freely. 


There is a great deal to be ſaid againſt this practice; the joint which falls between 
the freeze and the architrave, when thoſe parts meet ſquare, when they are joined by 
p this ſweep, muſt be in dhe midſt of the freeze, which has a er bad FR. 


_ 
8 


The GI in this de may be left plain, or it ſerves as a field * decoration; 
There is no order in which ornaments are ſo proper; and there is no place in the entire 
column in which thoſe ornaments fall better : they are out of their place when they 

bury the middle face of the architrave, but here we 1 in a manner expel them, 
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1 Of the CokINxTHIXN cornice. 

0 
700 HE Corinthian cornice conſiſts of thirteen members; we ſhall at once enter upon 

0 a detail of what they are, and their proportions: theſe being delivered * 
F we ſhall treat of their projectures ſeparately. 8 
UN 
bY Let the whole cornice be divided into ten parts; and out of eſe: are to be made F 
9 the thirteen members of which it is to conſiſt, N 
. The firſt member is an ogee, this is to have one of the ten parts; the fillet of this 

1 ogee is the ſecond member, and that is to have the fourth of a part. The third mem- 
17 ber is a dentel, this has a part and a half; the fillet and aſtragal over the dentel are the 
N M fourth and fifth members, and the proportion for theſe is one quarter of a part to each. 


The fixth member is an echinus, or quarter round, and this has one part ; the ſeventh 

' member is the modillion, and this has two parts; there is an ogee for the crowning of 
1 the modillion, this has half a part, and is counted as the eighth member. The corona 
| is the ninth member and has one part; the tenth member has a ſmall ogee crowning 
| the drip, and this has half a part ; the eleventh is a fillet, it has a quarter of a part, 


„„ 


| The great cimaiſe has one part and a quarter, and is the twelfth member of the cor- 
x 
| nice; and the th: rteenth i is the fillet, and its e is half a part. 

ol This is the entire cornice. 
5 To determine the projectures, take a third of the diameter of the column, and di- 
bt vide it into fifths ; the great ogee at the bottom has one fifth taken from the naked 
hh of the freeze; the dentel has two; the aſtragal that crowns the dentel has two and a 


half; the quarter round has three and a quarter; the back part, which ſuſtains the 


modillion, has three and a half; the « corona has nine, che ſmall ogee with i its fillet ten, 
and the great cimaiſe twelve. 


The architect who is at all converſant with the works of antiquity, will ſee that the 
diverſity of dimenſions, in all the parts of this cornice, is in a manner endleſs in the ſe- 
veral remains. We have conſidered it as the propereſt method to be taken to give thoſe 
which are found in ſome one excellent work ; theſe are exactly the dimenſions of the 
cornices of the Pantheon, which is Juſtly celebrated as one of the incſt pieces of Corin- 
thian in all the antient works. 


one difference there is here from the exact order of the parts in that work; the 
ſmall ogee we inſert between the corona and the great cimaiſe, is found in all other 
remains of the Corinthian, but in the Pantheon there is only a fillet. 


This is a liberty the architect who erected that great work took, of deviating from 
the antique in general, and we have reduced his cornice in that article to the old ſtan- 


dard, which is ſo greatly preferable. 


i= When 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


When we look into the antient remains, we find a great diverſity in the cornice of 


chis order, not only in reſpect of the dimenſions of its parts, but of the parts them- 


ſelves. 


We ſee this cornice ſometimes executed without a corona, as in the temple of Peace, 
and the Coliſeum ; for in theſe ſtructures the modillions are placed immediately under 
the great cimaiſe. 


On the contrary, We ſometimes ſee the corona of an exceſſive bigneſs, as in the fron- 
tiſpiece of Nero. 


We ſee in ſome two ovolos, one under FE dentel, and the other: over it: of this we 
have an inſtance in the temple of Peace. 


Sometimes the quarter ound } 18 put under the dentel, and a eimaiſe over it; this 


we ſee in the three columns of the Campus Vaccinus. In the Pantheon and the tem- 
ple of Ramin, the member which we cal che dentel is not cut into teeth. 


This not cutting of the member called che dentel, is an article of ſome conſequence, 


We fee that in theſe, and it is the ſame in many other of the moſt admired works of 


antiquity, it is not cut: and this reconciles a particularly perplexing paſſage of Vitru- 
vius : he ſays there never ſhould be dentels where there are modillions; he had been 


uſed to ſee the member we ſpeak of in the antique cornices of the Corinibian order 


where there are modillions, but, not being cut, he did not call it a dentel. Indeed 


207 


Chap. 25. 
e 20 as 


the ſenſe of that word being teeth, it is idle to call by that name a member that may | 
be cut into teeth ; the ſenſe ought to be ſo reſtrained, as only to expreſs it when it is 


ſo cut. 


The member itſelf is a very graceful part of the Corinthian cornice, bs the Cuttin g 
it is certainly a great error: we ſee the moſt antient works have it entire, and the moſt 
antient maſter ſpeaks of it as uncut. In the mean time, the cutting it tends to con. 

found this with the Tonic cornice, than which confuſion there can be no greater fault ; 
and it adds to that multiplicity of diviſion and ornament which are the great defect of 
the Corinthian cornice. The member lies between a quarter round and a large ogee, 
and theſe are uſually both carved ; the cutting of this member in ſuch a place, con- 


fuſes the eye as it would trace the ornaments : the plain form of it would have, on the 
other hand, a very 5 effect between chem. 5 


We ſe the machen Gmetimnes 3 in the Corintbian © cornice; as * the tem- 
ple of Fauſtina, and that of the Sibyl; and in the frontiſpiece of Nero the modillions 


are ſquare, and have ſeveral faces. Theſe are the modillions at preſent uſed for the 


Compoſite order; in ſome other remains the modillions have no ſcroll, but are quite ſquare 
before, as in the temple of Peace: and in ſome, inſtead of the leaf that covers the un- 
der part of the modillion, there are a diverſity of other ornaments; in the Corinthian 
cornice which makes the impoſt of Conſtantinès arch there are cagles. 


The 
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The leaf which covers the ſcroll. is commonly divided into what is ; called the olive 


— leaf diviſion, but ſometimes we find it the proper acanthus, as in the baths of Discl. 


ian; and this is much more beautiful. 


The place of the modillions is leſs regarded i in many inſtances of the antique, than 
one would imagine it ought to be; in the three columns of the Campus Vaccinus, and 
in Conſtantine's arch, they are placed at ſuch diſtances that one comes over the centre 
of every column ; but they are more frequently diſpoſed altogether at random, Jn 
Nerva's forum, inſtead of three, there are four over every column ; ſo that the number 


| makes it impoſſible there ſhould be one over the middle. 


The diſpoſition of modillions } in abate 1 is a point much debated; in the antique 
they are generally placed perpendicularly to the horizon, but the modern architects ſet 
them ſquare to the declivity of the pediment : Vitruvius tells us the Greeks put in mo- 


dillions i in pediments, but left them plain ; they acted ſtrictly up to propriety. The 


modillions repreſented ends of rafters, and none of theſe come into a gable end; we 


ſay they repreſent in this place purlins. The works of carpentry ought to govern all 


that relates to modillions, and dentels which are their repreſentations. Reaſon there- 
fore ſays, that the poſition of the modillion in a pediment ſhould anſwer the ſituation 
of a purlin : this i is placed perpendicular to the decli vity of the pediment, and the mo- 
dillion ſnould be ſo placed alſo. The queſtion i is, ſhall we take the antique implicitly 


for our guide, or ſhall we dare to follow reaſon ? We ſee ſome inſtances of reaſon hay- 
ing prevailed, and N have been all approved. 


We ſee lions heads i in 4 great cimaiſe of N cornices: theſe w we owe to 


Nui for they are ſcarce found in any of the antique works; in this part of the 


columns in the Campus Vaccinus, there are Apollo's heads, with rays pl aced i TE k in q 
of flower compoled of ſix acanthus leaves. : 


The pannels between the modillions i in the ſoffit of the cornices, are commonly a ad. 
orned with roſes; their form is quare, 0 or oblong, but more uſually the latter: they 


are ſquare in the temple of Jupiter fulminans, and i in the baths of Dioclefian ; ; oblong 
in the porch of the Pantheon, and in the arch of Conſtantine, Sometimes there are roles 


without pannels, a as in the temple of Peace, and i in the Coliſeum. In the baths o! of Dig 


cletian the roſes are alike, but moſt commonly they : are different. 


The volute 1 che modillions ſometimes is carried 8 the ogee, as in the baths 


of Dioclefian ; and in other inſtances we ſee the ogee beyond i it, as in the porch of the 


Pantheon : and we ſee within the Pantheon that it is mage. to advance half way the 


+14 


Ogee. 


The leaf which covers 1 modillion, i in the RON manner has different proportions 
in various works; in the baths of Dioclſian it extends as far as, the volute ; ; in the 
three columns of the Campus Vaccinus it leaves the vol. ute beyond i it ; ; and in Nervs 8 
forum it advances to its middle. | 3 


We 


0 „ 
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We have hitherto ſpoken of the variations of the antique, it is fit we take notice of Chap. 26. 
thoſe of the moderns ; Scammozz1's Corinthian cornice is very fin gular. There are i 
this no dentels, and the modillions are ſo ſmall that they are loſt in the corona, whoſe 
projecture is enormouſly great. It is eaſy to ſee the uſe SCAmmozzi has here, as well 
as in the Ionic, made of the Compoſite capital; but this is a variation from the antique, 
founded on fancy intirely, and adds to the imperfection of the cornice of this order. 


In Diaclefiart's baths the projecture of the corona runs beyond the modillion : but 
this is againſt the character of the order ; and, though very faulty, is leſs than Scam- 


mo221 gives it. 


There is a uſe in the ſmallneſs of theſe modillions in the coupling of columns, and 
as this was a practice unknown to the antients ; ſo far there may be merit in reducin g 
this part ; but in the reſt Scammoz2? is too arbitrary: the dentel is an eſſential mem- 

ber now, according to all cuſtom, and the great projecture he gives the corona is alto- 
gether faulty. This cornice of his approaches to what our architects call the com- 

poſed cornices, or compoſed orders; but they are liberties not to be taken without great 

judgment; and, in general, he who has moſt will be moſt cautious how he takes 
them. 


G H A P. XXVL 
of the Conmrutan pedeflal. 


. . * * 


7 HEN it is thought proper to give the Corinthian colunin a pedeſtal, its pro- 
portions, according to Palladio, ſhould be theſe. 1 


Its entire height muſt be a fourth part of the length of the column. 


This height muſt be divided into eight parts, and of theſe one is to be given to the 
cimaſium, and two to the baſe: there will then remain five eighths of the entire height, 
and theſe are the meaſure of the die or trunk of the pedeſtal. 


The baſe is to be divided into three parts, and two of theſe are to be allowed to the 
ſocle, and one to the moulding. Theſe are the conciſe rules of Palladio, which are 
ſufficiently intelligible. bio 9101 Bitis 2 | 


Other wiſe the parts and proportions: are to be determined thus: dividing the dia- 
meter of the column into thirds, which are what ſome call little modules, the whole 
order muſt be forty three of theſe in height; the pedeſtal, in this caſe, is nine thirds 

high, the column having eight and twenty, and the entablature fix. 172885 


The whole baſe · is to have xfourth part of the height of the pedeſtal ; and the cor- 


nice half a quarter ; the remainder is for the die, as before given. 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


The ſocle is to have two thirds of the baſe ; then the other part is to be divided in. 
to nine, and thus the height of its members 1s to be determined. Theſe members are 
five; firſt there is a torus laid upon the ſocle, on this is placed an inverted cimaſium 
with its fillet, and then an upright ogee with its fillet under it; theſe compoſe the 
mouldings of the baſe. 


The torus is uſually decorated, and the upper ogee ; the other with the fillets, being 
plain. 


OF | the nike parts the torus is to have two and a half, the cimaſium and its fillet three 
and a half, the half being for the fillet; and the upright ogee ane, its Kllet thre, Half 
a a being there alſo allowed to the fillet. 


The projecture of the torus is that of che whole bas; that of the 8 18 6 
fifths and three quarters of the third of the column's —— ang that of the ogee 
with its fillet c one fifth. 


Palladio is the author of this baſe, in hh forth, and. be whatſoever te terms it 
is deſcribed. The arch of Conftantine furniſhed him with the idea, but he has varied 
from that in one particular ; ; the upper member of the baſe in that is an aſtragal with 
a cavetto over it; and, in the place of this Palladio has ou an ogee, in which he has 
plainly Ee upon his ee 


The cornice is compoſed of fx members; ; theſe are an ogee with its fillet ; A cima- 
fium which riſes under the corona, which it hollow, to make a drip; a corona with an 
one: and 1 its filet van it. 


To 8 the proportions, the whole muſt be divided into eleven parts; one and 
a half are to be given to the lower ogee, and half a one to its fillet. Three are to be 
the meaſure of the cimaſium, three to the corona, two. to the ogee that crowns it, 
and one to its fillet. 


The projectures, counting by Gichs: of the third of the W $ antes. are 
theſe: the lower ogee with its fillet has one fifth from the naked of the die; the ci- 
maſium to the drip has two fifths and the ſixth of a fifth; the projecture of the co- 
rona is three, and that of the upper ogee with its fillet is a fifth beyond the corona. 
This is the cornice of Palladio, and is very well ſupported by the antique: but! in this, 
as in other inſtances, we ſee great variations in the old remains. In the arch of Con- 
Jantine the cornice of the pedeſtal is extremely irregular ; it has only four members, 
ſo that the proportions between its members, and that of the baſe, which ſhonld be 
univerſally obſerved, is loſt. The parts alſo are ill proportioned ; they are a fillet, an 
aſtragal, and a cimaiſe with its fillet; the fillet under the aſtragal is extremely 
ſmall, and the aſtragal and cimaiſe diſproportionately large. There are other variations 
as irregular, but leſs ſtriking than theſe; and, upon the whole, we may determine 
that the antients did not regard the pedeſtal in any — as an eſſential part. 


* 
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We (hall conclude this chapter with ſome remarks on the whole Craithics order : : Chap; 21. 
we have ſhewn what are its beauties, and have been free, on the other ſide, to mark it.. 
ge fects; we may ſee from theſe that architecture has not yet been carried to all that 
perfection of which it is capable, not in the orders themſelyes. Nothing can be fo 
worthy the efforts * a real genius in this ſcience as the endeavouring to give it that 
perfection. | 


The method of attempting this muſt be by hiding the defects without i injuring the 
| beauties; and this may be done certainly i in taking from the great projection of the 
cornice in this order, which is almoſt as great as in the Doric. The ogee which 

crowns the platform of the eve encreaſes greatly this projection of the cornice, and we 


3 98 4 ſee ſome have of late been ſo ſenſible of this that when the columns were of a large 
K 85 ; model, they have ſuppreſſed it ; but this is not the method, for then the cornice 
3 5 8 | wants its true proportions, and the crowning becomes too flat. This therefore is not 
= 8 | to be done, but it is not needful thence to conclude that no method can be found. The 


2 5 : antients ſtudied from nature; we have nature, and their models. Let us perceive 
— where are the defects, and endeavour, upon the  princyples of nature and reaſon, to 
remedy them. | 
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Of the two. additional OxpERS of the Romans. 


* 


06:6 reste Ong. 


HE ame hd with what hs Greeks had left them of 8 a. 
ture, followed their ſteps, and improved in elegance upon their deſigns. They 
ſaw the happy uſe to which the three orders of columns ſerved in all magnificent 
buildings; and they were ambitious to encreaſe their number, that they might be maſ- 
ters of a larger variety. They have done this by adding two orders, one at each ex- 


treme, placing the Tuſcan, of which we are to treat here, below the Doric in ſimpli- 


| city, and the * above the m in ornament. 


Theſe are che two additional orders: if it be required, Whether they were 
needed? it may be anſwered, that very noble buildings may be erected without 


them: and it is but juſtice to the Greeks to add, that there is not an equal genius 


diſcloſed in their invention to that ſhewn in the deribog, of theirs; 3 nor have they 
the merit of ſuch perfectly diſtinct characters. 


Though number is not wanting, variety will always be agreeable; and although the 


Romans have not ſucceeded fo happily in their addition as the Greeks did in the invention 
of the others, it is no proof that an excellent addition is not yet poſſible. For the en- 
couragement of him who ſhall attempt it, we ſhall obſerve that there is, in reaſon, 
no limitation of number in this reſpect; and, for his great caution, we ſhall recom- 


mend to him to follow the ſteps of the Greeks who nyented, not of the Romans 


who imitated. 


The Tuſcan order is, in reality, no other than a groſs Doric: it is the firſt order re- 
duced from its condition of elegance, and good proportion, to the coarſeneſs with which 
it firſt ſet out, or to ſomething more than that. There is little invention in it : the 


Greeks ſoon improved their firſt order ſo far, that there was properly an old Doric and 


a new; and the 7. uſcan i is little other than this old Doric, with a yet greater maſſyneſs 
and ſolidity. 


How- 
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However, though we are not for ſetting this addition to: che onen in n Weiter Chap. . 

light than it deſerves, neither let us deny it the proper merit. It has ſtrength and a # 

grace even in its plainneſs; it is the moſt ſimple of all the orders, and has the air 


of an original more even than the Doric. Its ſole purpoſe ſeems to be uſe, and it 
wants all ornament. 


In the Tuſcan order, we ſee the Doric made ſtronger by the ſhortening the ſhaft 
of the column, and plainer by the ſmall number and great ſize of its mouldings. 
Some writers have carried this plainneſs and ſimplicity too far; but that is not need- 
ful ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh it from the Doric. On the other hand, ſome have 
varied too much from this affected plainneſs, and brought it nearer than they ſhould 
to the Doric. Moderation is the rule in all theſe things. 


The uſe of this maſſive order is, where ſtrength is required. - Jn publick build- 
ings, and in the lower parts of large edifices, it comes in very well. 


It is, of all the orders the moſt eaſily executed ; and, when employed with judg- 
ment, not only has a grace in itſelf, but gives a new beauty to the others by the 
contraſt 3 its plainneſs being a very happy foil to their ſeveral ornaments, and its 

| ſhortneſs ſhewing their height to advantage. ‚„ 


—_— VVV 
Of the Tus can baſe, 
i | 1 


S the character of the Tuſcan order is ſimplicity, it has its peculiar baſe, the 
I plaineſt and the ſimpleſt of any. This conſiſts only of a ſingle torus, with a 
cincture, or annulet, above it, and the plinth below: the cincture being uſually under- 
ſtood as belonging to the ſhaft, and the plinth conſidered as diſtin& from the baſe, 
this order may be ſaid to have for a baſe only a ſingle large torus. 


Pialladio, including the plinth and cincture with the torus, in the article Base, ſays 
its height is to be half the diameter of the column. This he orders to be divided 
Into two equal parts ; one of theſe is for the plinth, the remaining part is to be di- 
vided into four, three of theſe are for the torus, and one for the cincture, | 


: The projecture of the baſe he determines to be a fixth of the diameter of the co- 
umn. 1 5 + TN 


BK Palladio ſays the cineture may be made ſomewhat leſs than a fourth of the whole 
MH meaſure of the torus and it ; and ſome determine it to be a fifth, inſtead of a fourth, of 
= ihe whole. dome make it leſs than this, but the medium is better in practice than ei- 
ther extreme, kek 2h TERS nr 


n. | 111 Palladio 
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Palladio follows Vitruvius in giving the plinth half the height of the whole baſe; 


. but this is not an univerſal practice. In the column of Trajan it is leſs than half by 
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one minute; and Scammoxzi runs ſo far into extreme on the other fide, that he makes 
it three minutes greater. 


The height of the torus, according to Palladio's meaſure juſt given, is twelve mi. 
nutes and a half; and in the Trajan column it is of the ſame height; but Serlio makes 
it only ten minutes; if we examine theſe proportions ſtrictly, we ſhall find Serlib's is 
much farther from truth than Palladio's, who followed what there is in antiquity ; but 
perhaps the reducing his proportion by half a minute may be advantageous. 


The cincture is two minutes and a half in height, according to Palladio; it is three 
and a half in the Trajan column; and Serlio makes it five. en upon a careful 
review, a little more than Palladios proportion may be beſt, though that of Serlio is 
palpably too great. Three minutes is a very happy meaſure. 


The figure of the plinch 1 extremely particular, ebording to the old and ſome later 
writers. 'The plinth is rounded uponthe plan, ſo that it reſembles the ſhaft in form, 
and ſeems, more than in any other, a part of the baſe. Vitruvius deſcribes it thus. 


But this, however authoriſed, is a ſingularity that has a very bad effect: and the 
generality of architects refuſe to follow the direction. There ſhould be a correſpon- 
dence in the entire column ; and the parts between which this correſpondence is moſt 
plainly ſeen are the plinth of the baſe, and the abacus of the capital. Theſe, when 
they reſemble one another, give an air of likeneſs and uniformity to the whole, and 
this ſhould be preſerved in every order: the rounding of the plinth utterly deſtroys 
this uniformity. The plinth alſo itſelf appears maimed when the corners are thus 
wanting, and the column ſeems to want that moſt eſſential part which we are ac- 
cuſtomed to ſee ſquare, and do not know to be of that character when round. It ſeems 
a part of the baſe, and that the pant? is Wanne 


If caprice 88 dictated this ronaitivg of the plinth, it is againſt nature and pro- 
priety in any order; and if uſe was ever the foundation it muſt hold good in all. The 
only pretence would be when columns were placed on a circular pavement : yet here 
it is not done : the ſquare plinth agrees but ill, in theſe caſes, with the rounded ſtep 
on which it ſtands; but we have inſtances of this in the antique, and we ſee 
what courſe thoſe followed from whom we take all our examples. In the temple of 
Veſta at Rome, and that of the $:by/ at 7. 1, there is this circumſtance. If ever the 
antients had thought of rounding a plinth, they would have done it here; but they 
have found a better method, they have taken the plinth away, and the baſe reſts upon 
the ſolid, without any thing between. This is the method preſcribed. by reaſon ; 
whenever there ſeems a neceſſity of rounding a plinth, it is to be avoided, not complied 
with. We ſee columns in the moſt antient works without, even baſes, very well they 
may do without a plinth, when the form of that member would render it improper. 
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Of the ſhaft of the Tus AN column. 


HE height of the entire order in the 7 uſcan, ought | to be, according to Palladio, 
ſeven diameters. This is the rule by which the preſent architects, in general, 

work ; and Palladio is a guide not likely to miſlead them, and one whoſe name would 
| authoriſe their errors if he ſhould. Seven diameters therefore may he called the com- 
mon ſtandard of the Tuſcan column, including its baſe and capital. But there are 
works in which this order makes a good appearance, though of another proportion; 
and authors differ a great deal on this head. Palladio follows Vitruvius literally. 
Fourteen ſemi-diameters is his meaſure; Vignola follows Vitruvins alſo, but Serlio 
makes it only ſix diameters high ; Scam moxzi makes it ſeven and a half; and in the 
Trajan column it is eight. The mean meaſure among theſe is about fourteen ſemi- 
diameters and two thirds ; this ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from the Doric, whoſe mean 


proportion is ſixteen, and lays the foundation for a regular progreſſion i in alles cel 


the advance from order to order being made by two thirds of a diameter, 


Serlio's Tuſtan is too gros and dun. and that i in the Trojan column advances too 
near the Doric meaſure, | 


The 7 uſean column fa at the bottom of the ſhaft, a cincture, whoſe meaſure v we 10 


given treating of the baſe; and at the top it has an. aſtragal, over which i is the neck, or, 
as ſome call it, the freeze of the capital. 


The diminution | in the ſhaft of the Tuſcan column is very great:  Palladis ſets it down 


at a fourth part of the diameter below : this is the only caſe in which the diminution 
is regulated by the order; and in this Palladio, though he have the authority of Vitru- 


wins, yet is very bold in giving fo great a diminution. He has been too literal a follow- 


er of his maſter : there are inſtances, as we have ſhewn, in which he has departed 
from his rules, and he never had more occaſion than in this. We have but one 7 uſcatt 


work remaining of antiquity, that is Trajan's column; and in that the diminution is 


but a ninth part. Palladio therefore had authority for reducing this vaſt diminution, 


and it is owing to his keeping to the text ſo cloſely that Le Clerc obſerves his column 


in this order | is not Hr to be uſed, 


He prefers abe to Pallits Fm makes the diminution only a fifth, 


This gives a reduction of * minutes on each ade the PSI ten in all; and this 
is a ſufficient diſtinction from the reſt. of the orders. The eincture at the bottom, 
and aſtragal at the top of the ſhaft, ought to have the ſame meaſure in all the orders, the 
cincture having a twentieth part of the diameter of the column, and the aſtragal an 
eighteenth; the fillet under the aſtragal ſhould have half its meaſure, and theſe are the 


juſt proportions here. The projectures of the aſtraga] and the eincture are to be four 
minutes beyond the naked of the column. 


We 
: | 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


We have obſerved that the Doric intercolumniation ſhould be of three diameters, 
and have then ſaid the Tuſcan may be yet larger; four diameters may often be allow. 
ed: in general, the maſſyneſs of the order demands a large diſtance between the co- 
lumns, which is always encreaſed according to that; and is to be diminiſhed as they are 


lighter and more elegant. When there are arches the diſtance of the columns may be 
much greater; this is in a great meaſure left to fancy : : the rule 1s, that it be never le; 


than of three diameters and a half, and this is to be augmented according to the na- 
ture of the building. 


V 


Of the Tuscan capital. 


HE Tuſcan capital is plain and ſimple in the greateſt degree, but it very well be. 


comes the column in which every thing is of the ſame character, ſtrength alone 


having been conſulted. Its height, according to Palladio, is to be half the diameter of 
the column; it conſiſts of an abacus, a quarter round, with its liſtel, and a neck; the 
neck ſeems a part of the column, and in the way of ſeparating the abacus from the ca- 
pital, we may ſay this conſiſts only of an ovolo, or quarter round, with i its liſtel ; ; a5 the 


baſe only of a torus with the eincture. | 


This 1s a richt: : we : ſee here a correſpondence between the baſe and capital, 


| and an harmony between the plainneſs of both, and the maſly nature of the column. 


The Romans, though they manifeſted no invention in adding this to the Greek orders, 


yet ſhewed that they underſtood propriety, for that 1 is, in no inſtance, obſerved more 
punctually. 


This is the compoſition of the capital, according to Palladio, and its proportions, in 
the ſeveral parts are thus formed; the whole height is divided into three parts; one of 


theſe is given to the abacus, and another to the ovolo or quarter round; the third is 


divided into ſeven parts, and one of theſe ſeven is allowed for the liſtel under the ovo- 


lo, and the other fix to the neck of the capital. 


| Palladis, who eſtabliſhes theſe proportions, makes the projecture of the liſtel under 
the ovolo, and that at the bottom of the ſhaft equal ; and the projecture of the capital 


to anſwer to the body of the ſhaft below. Theſe meaſures are, in general, followed 
fene 


Some add to the Tuſcan capital an aſtragal, | placing it between the ovolo and its fil 


let; but this is ill judg'd, for it adds to the number of members, the reduction of 
= is a great character of this capital ; and there is too much ſameneſs in this, be- 


cauſe there is an aſtragal with its fillet on the top of the ſhaft which is ſeparated from 
this other only by the plain neck of the capital ; which, in this caſe, riſing from one, 
and being terminated by the other, makes but an ill N 


The 


f oO ARCHITECTURE, "a. 
: The abacus is plain in this capital, without the ogee which there is in the Doric; Chap. 4. 
e ++ differs alſo eſſentially from the Doric, in that it has not thoſe annulets under te 
5 ovolo : this was the reduction of parts which the inventors of the!Tuſcan made in order 
35 to diſtinguiſh it from the Doric, therefore nothing can be more idle than adding mem- 
= i bers to it again. 
FE 5 | The diminution of the column is very great in Vitruvius and his followers, as we 
Foy have ſeen ; and the breadth of the capital very little: if the projecture of the whole 


capital be made equal to that of the eincture at the bottom of the ſhaft, it is very mo- 
derate. We have obſerved that the abacus of this capital is quite plain, the Romans in 
this making it vary from the Doric, that they took away the ogee. Thus it is in the 
Trajan column, and thus we ſee it directed to be made by Vitruvius, Palladio, and 
gerlio: but all have not been of the chaſte and true taſte of theſe. Vignola adds a 
WO <llet inſtead of an ogee, Scammoxzi does the ſame; but they ſhould have remembered 
f 1 | that the Romans, in deviſing this order, ſtudied and intended a reduction of parts, not 
= an alteration of their form; for this is nothing more. We ſee by this, that the firſt 
care of him who would attempt any innovation in the orders, muſt be to underſtand 
the deſign, and enter into the ſpirit, of thoſe who formed them. EE 


Philander, charmed with the conceit of cutting away the corners of the plinth, 
rounds the abacus in the ſame manner. We have ſhewn how improper one of theſe 
is, and therefore need not animadvert upon the other ; we ſhall readily agree with this 
| innovator, that if the plinth was to be rounded, ſo ought alſo the abacus ; but he ſhould _ 
| have ſeen that even this was wrong, though eſtabliſhed by Yitruvins, and adopted by 
others, and he ſhould have declined the fault, not accommodated the reſt to it 


The neck of the Tuſcan order is omitted in Trajan's column; but this is not to be 

commended : for the aſtragal of the ſhaft there is confounded with the capital, and it 

gives an appearance of more members than the capital ought to have. The neck alſo 

= ia beauty in this column; it becomes the Tuſcan even better than the Doric, and as 

0 F thisorder is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by the reduction of other ornaments, this is bet- 
dr continue. 1 8 ee 0 


Vitruvius is among thoſe who put an aſtragal under the ovolo of the capital ; but 
Scammoxgi is the only one who follows him. Palladio has in this diſſented from 
him, though he adheres too cloſely in the article of the diminution ; and Vignala and 
Serlio ſee the propriety of this reduction of parts, and therein follow Palladio, not Vi- 
truvius, putting only a fillet under the ovolo, as we have deſcribed in the conſtruction. 


There are variations in authors as to the proportions ; Ph:/ander takes the aſtragal 
and fillet of the top of the ſhaft from the third part of the capital, allowed for the 
neck and fillet of the ovolo. On the other hand, Serlio and Vignola take the fillet 
from the ovolo, giving an entire third of the capital to the neck. 15 


The aſtragal added under the ovolo ſeems intended to have ſtood as a diſtinction 
between the capital and baſe in the Tuſcan order, which in Palladio, and thoſe who 
follow him in putting only a fillet there, are very much alike ; but, though alike, they 
are not the ſame, and their reſemblance in ſuch an order is a very great merit, 
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EY hlance of the others; but this is far from being a merit, for its character is to be quite 


A:-GOMPLE FE 59D 
The adding this aſtragal under the ovolo gives the Tuſcan capital a greater reſem. 


diſtinguiſhed from them. The diſtinction from the Doric is eſſential to the making 
this an order; and all addition of members under the ovolo, though they be not the 
ſame, is bringing it nearer to a reſemblance of the annulets of that order. 


CHU © 
Of the Tuscan entablature. 


HE J. uſcan entablature, FOR to its original deſign, very well anſwers the 
reſt of the compoſition in plainneſs, ſolidity, and an appearance of ſtrength 


ſome _ of later time, attempted to introduce decorations 1 Into 115 but theſe are un- 


natural. 


This entablature conſiſts, like the others, of three parts; architrave, freeze, and cor- 


nice, but all very plain: the architrave and freeze are entirely n, and the cornice 
has only a few ſimple mouldings. 


The MEN of the whole las is to 1 ſix modules; id this i is to ba divided 


into twenty parts for the general diviſion : fix of theſe parts are given to the architrave 
with its fillet, the fillet having one; the freeze has alſo ſix parts, and the remaining | 


eight make the cornice. 


In the other orders, after mentioning the whole entablature, we have treated of each 
ti its three parts in ſeparate chapters; but the plainneſs and ſimplicity of this renders 


ſuch ſub-diviſion unnecdful. 


The 7 YA architrave bs a plain piece, ſometimes utterly without addition” at the 
utmoſt only having a fillet at the top, ſeparating it from the freeze. Palladio obſerves, 


that it is uſually of wood, and is no more than a ſimple beam: the freeze, which riſes 


upon the architrave is, in the ſame manner, a plain piece ; indeed, the old writers make 
it more than plain, for they leave it rough, and take little pains to conceal the joints ; 


ſo Palladio repreſents it in his figure, and this agrees. with the idea of Vi zuin, Who 
calls the 7. erer a ruſtic order. 


The cornice is compoſed only of mouldings; at the top there is an upright ogee, 
under this is the corona, under this is a cima recta, and under that a cavetto. This is 
the cornice of the Tuſcan, according to Palladio: the fillets which ſeparate theſe mem- 
bers, being all there is more; and this agrees well with the character and idea of the 
order. Others make additions, but moſtly for the worſe: however ſomething may be 
done, not diſadvantageouſly, by the addition of aſtragals, and ſome other ſmall varia- 


tions, which ſtill leaving the cornice plain, give it a little more variety without 1 impairing 
its ſtren gth. 


Thus 
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firſt member be a large ogee, its height two of thoſe eight parts which are allowed to 
the entire cornice; let this be terminated by a fillet, whoſe proportion is to be half a 
part; upon this let there ariſe a corona, whoſe height ſhall be two parts and a half; 
and over this let there be an aſtragal with its fillet, one part being allowed to them, and 
the fillet having half as much of this as the aſtragal ; over this let there riſe a quarter 
round, which is to terminate the cornice at top, inſtead of the great cima, 


Here is a cornice altogether in character with the order, and not without beauty, 


Its heights in the ſeveral parts we have ſhewn; its projectures are beſt given by di- 


viding a third of the diameter of the column into fifths, three fifths are to be allowed 


219 


A cornice very agreeable to the order may be executed in this manner : let the Chap. 5. 


Conn mmm 


to the ogee and its fillet, reckoning from the naked of the freeze; the corona is to 


have a projection of ſeven fifths and a half the aſtragal and its fillet nine; and the 
quarter round twelve. 


When we examine all that has been delivered by way of rule for the architect in 


larger not only than the freeze, but even than the cornice ; Palladio, though he does 


| the Tuſcan order, we ſee a great variety of opinion. Vitruvius makes the architrave 


not follow his maſter in the full extravagance of this meaſure, makes it larger than the 
freeze; and, on the other hand, Vignola makes it leſs. He had ſeen the faults in theſe 


proportions, and, in the rage of ſhunning it, he has run into one not leſs, though op- 
polite ; the making the architrave and freeze equal, has a plainneſs and compoſure ve. 


ry proper in this unornamented order: Serlio muſt have the praiſe of having firſt di- 


rected this proportion, and the architects of moſt judgment have followed it. 


ScammoZ2i is unpardonable for loading the Tuſcan architrave and cornice with de- 


corations quite foreign, and contrary to the character of the order ; he gives alſo a kind 


of triglyph to the freeze, though without channels: this betrays a love of prettyneſs 
at the expence of judgment. Serlius, on the contrary, reduces the parts too much; 


his is altogether mean and poor: this was not neceſſary, though plainneſs was. We 
ſee how difficult it is to combine fancy and judgment. The judgment of Serlio is too 
cold and tame : the fancy of Scammozzs is too wild. This laſt has given the Tuſcan 


cornice ten members, and the other allows it only three: a medium is better. Vi- 


truvius, and Palladio who follows him, allow only a plain ſquare beam to the archi- 


trave ; but this is coming toward the cold reſerve of Serlio, it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhed 


from the freeze. A fillet is a member ſo very plain that it may very well be added, 


and it gives ſome variety without departing from the character; Yignola's cornice has 


a kind of middle character, and that, very little varied, is given by Perrault. 


The order is to be kept diſtinct from the Doric, and in character in all its parts ; 


this is to be the purpoſe the architect is to have in view: and in compleating it in 


this manner he may reaſonably be allowed to take ſomewhat more liberties than he 


ought in working upon thoſe original and everlaſtingly eſtabliſhed orders left us by the 
fathers of architecture. . \F 8 | 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


Of the Tuscan pedeſtal. 


JALLADIO has given a ſhort direction for the pedeſtal to the Tuſcan order. Its 
height, he ſays, is to be one module, and it is to be made plain. Its form is 


therefore a longiſh ſquare, for as it projects beyond the plinth, its length is greater 
than its height, determined by that ſimple meaſure. | 


| There may be however a Weate wil more ornamented pedeſtal, which may ſuffi 
ently anſwer the character of the column. 


Thi pedeſtal 8 then to confiſt of the three uſual parts; a baſe, a die, and a cap. 


The baſe is to confiſt of two parts ; a plinth, and the mouldings, and the top, is 


to have its cornice, or cap. 


In the more delicate orders, the mouldings of the baſe are to be ſmaller and more 


numerous, and in the more maſſive and ſtrong, they are to be fewer and plainer. . 
this the pedeſtals follow the ſtructure of the Columns to witich they Wk, and. it is 
this which gives them their W 


The Tuſcan baſe, though it a not 55 entirely deſtitute of mouldings, muſt, for 
this reaſon, have the feweſt of any order; the Doric has three, which is one lels 
than the Ionic; and the Tuſcan, to continue that regular progreſſion, ſhould have two, 


that is one leſs than the Doric: in the fame manner as the Doric pedeſtal has four 


mouldings, this ſhould have three. This is regularity; and thus the orders, while 
they riſe one above another, maintain a general uniformity. 


The bela gs of the baſe of the Tuſcan pedeſtal may be two, a cavetto and its fillet, 
the fillet being placed under the cavetto. To find the proportions, we are to obſerve 


that the die is the largeſt part; and of the two others, that the baſe is larger than the 


cornice, this being univerſal in all pedeſtals. In the baſe alſo the ſocle, in this, as in 
the other orders, 1 is to be nge than the N 


The part of the Tuſcan baſe allotted to the FORT ION is to be divided into fix parts, 
and of theſe four are to be given to the cavetto, and two to the fillet under it; the ſo- 
cle is to be Plain. 


The cornice, or cap, of the Tuſcan pedeſtal is to be divided into eight parts ; Its 
members are a platband, a cavetto, and a fillet, and they are to be thus proportioned : : 
the platband, which ſerves inſtead of a corona, or drip, has Werz the cavetto is to 
have two, and the fillet one. 


5 ä To 
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ro find the projectures, divide a third of the diameter of the column into five Chap. 6. 
V parts. The projecture of the whole baſe, without the plinth, is to be equal to its V 
7 : = | height ; and the projecture of the cornice is to be the ſame with that of the baſe. 
es I This is ſingular in the Tuſcan order, for in all the others the projecture of the cor- 
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5 4 nice is a little more than that of the baſe. The projecture of the cavetto of the cornice 
3 is one fifth and a half; and the cavetto of the baſe is in projecture two of theſe fifths, 


reckoning from the naked of the die. 


I | Upon this plan a pedeſtal may be executed for the Tuſcan order very proper for the 
| column, and ſufficiently ornamented ; if we look into the rules laid down by authors, - 
and into the practice of the antients in the Trajan column, we ſee a vaſt variation on 
either fide; but this medium is more reaſonable. In the Trajan column, the baſe is 
extremely ornamented ; it has in the baſe and cornice all the mouldings of the Corin- 
ian order. This is an exceſs on the fide of ornament, ſo many mouldings by no 
means becoming ſuch an order; nor is the practice juſtifiable, though we can produce 
ſuch an authority for it. | | | 


On the other hand we have obſerved that Palladio gives no ornament at all. 

What he orders is not properly a pedeſtal, for all pedeſtals ſhould have the three eſ- 

ſential parts, a baſe, die, and cornice, but his is only a ſocle, a plain ſquare ſtone, nei- 
ther divided nor ornamented at all. | | 


As the architect is not to crowd this pedeſtal with ornaments becauſe he finds it ſo 
in the antique, neither is he to reduce it to a plain ſquare ſtone, becauſe Palladio ad- 
viſes it. | 7 e Oey ee Fs, 


Let him remember that a proportion and progreſſion of ornament is to be 
obſerved throughout the whole ſeries of the orders, and that there is ſome general me- 
thod of conſtruction to be regarded in them all. This is only to be attained in the 

preſent caſe by keeping a medium between the two extremes of plainneſs and deco- 
ration ; and ſuch a mean is preſerved in the pedeſtal here directed, and in that of 
Scammozuzi, = 8 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


E F N „ vn. 
Of the Couros iE order. 
N coming from the Tuſcan to the Compoſite order, we advance from the plaineſt to 


the moſt ornamented of all the five; the others maintaining a place between 
them. Thoſe we have treated of already, and from what has been there ſaid, theſe 


weill be much more familiarly underſtood. They are beſt treated of together, becauſe 


they are both additional; and as the Tuſcan was eaſter deſcribed after the Doric, from 
which it was formed by a reduction of parts; fo the Compoſite will be beſt underſtood 
after the Corintbian and Ionic of which two it is compoſed. _ 


The Compoſite is allowed to be, as its name imports, a compoſed order, formed of 
two others; and architects of all times have, and thoſe of all ſucceeding times may, 
indulge their genius in varying and e e in the way of orders, in 3% 


this manner. 


| "Though there be but one regular Compoſite order allowed under that name, yet we 
ſee the remains of many other conſtructions of a like kind among the relics of anti- 


quity; and we ſee in the more entire works of a later time, ; inſtances of a parallel na- 
ture, W are called compoſed orders. ET 


This, which 18 diſtinguiſhed by ke name of the Compoſite, and is received into the 
number of regalar and eſtabliſhed orders, is owing to Vitruvius; he has left the pro- 


portion and characters of it, and the moderns have, with reaſon, in many particulars, 
followed his ſteps. We ſee in this the marks of a genius much ſuperior to what is 
found in thaſe arbitrary combinations we ſo frequently find under the name of com- 
_ poſed orders: Vitruvius, in his proportions, conſidered the mixture of beauty and 


ſtrength ; this ſhould be in every one's mind who attempts variations from the rules of | 
the orders, 


This antient has happily joined the members of one order to thoſe of another; in 
every part accommodating what he has done to the whole. However, with all theſe 
excellencies, the Compoſite order 1s not without its faults. We ſhall be as free to name 


the one as to praiſe the other: theſe we ſhall take occaſion to mention with the more 


ſtriking particularities, i in e of the ſeveral parts. 


When we come to examine things with great ſtrictneſs, even the Cirinthits though 
it has a great deal new, yet is not altogether original; Vitruvius has obſerved that 
it is indebted to the Doric, and the Ionic, in fo great a degree, that it may be ſaid to 
be compoſed of them with ſome additions. We may obſerve alſo that ſuch freedoms 
have been taken in times ſince the invention of the orders, that the antique Corinthran 
is almoſt as different from the Carinibian of Vitruvius, as the Compoſite is from the an- 


tique Corinthian, | 7 
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gerlio was the firſt who added a fifth order to the four characteriſed by Vitruvius. 
He form'd it upon the remains in the temple of Bazchus, and ſome other edifices of 
early time, but he took nothing exeept the capital from the antique. 

Palladio gives it a particular entablature, which he takes from Nero's frontiſpiece, 
and Scammoz27 joins him in this, and with reaſon ; for the entablature is not like that 
of the Corinthian in other antique works. This part therefore they took, and joining 
it to the capital of Serlio, compleated a new or fifth order, ; 


The Compoſite is generally underſtood to be a lighter and more elegant order than 
the Corinthian ; but this is not true: the phraſe ſhould be altered, and it ſhould be 


called a more rich and decorated order, for that is the true character of it, and was 


alone the deſign of its inventors ; the capital is heavier than the Corinthian, and the en- 
tablature, though very rich is certainly alſo very heavy. 


Vitruvius, to whom we owe this order, delivered only its character, and never 
thought of varying its proportions, and it is therefore he did not allow it to be a di- 


ſtint order; but Serlio, giving it a particular proportion, made it diſtin&, and 
the moderns, in general, have followed him. Vitruvius ſays its capital is compoſed of 
ſeveral parts taken from the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; but as he does not make any 
farther particularity in it, the whole became rather one of thoſe compoſitions of fancy 


we ſee under the name of compoſed orders, 


Thoſe who, by adding peculiar proportions, made it a diſtin& order, made it higher 


than the Corinthian ; but as it is more maſſy, there yet remained a doubt about its place, 
| where ſeveral orders were employed together. Its inventors deſigned it to be placed 


above the Corinthian, and ſo it is placed by the generality of architects at this time; but 
we ſce it placed under the Corinthian in the arch of Lions at Verona, and in ſome other 


places, and it ſeems to become that place better. Scammozzi has great reaſon when 


he gives the Cmpaſite the fourth, not the fifth place; the lighteſt order ought to ſtand 


_ uppermoſt, and there cannot be a diſpute but the Corinthian is ſtill the lighteſt of the 


ive orders, 
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Book II. 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


Cc H A P. VIII. 
07 b courOsI boſe. 


* examining the works in which the Compoſite order has a FER we find it with 

a variety of baſes; ſometimes the Corinthian baſe is uſed, and frequently the A. 
tick : Vignola gives it a PRONE baſe : this he takes from an antient baſe to ſome 
Corinthian columns in Dioclgſian's baths, which differs from the common Corinth;qy 


baſe in that it has only one aſtragal, inſtead of two, between the two ſcotias ; and the 


other, which is taken from this, 3 is put between the ent torus and the furt ſeotia 


Palladio gives the Compoſ te a baſe compoſed of the Attic and Ionic, which is a very 
beautiful compoſition, and greatly preferable to the others. It is an n Attic baſe with 


en can in the centre of the ſcotia. 


The plain Attic is too ſimple for this ornamented order ; and the Corinthian is, in it- 


elf, a very indifferent baſe, as has been obſerved in its place. It is therefore greatly 
better to uſe this which is particular, and therefore diſtinCtive of the order ; and! it is 
ſufficiently elegant, and without conſpicuous faults. 


Thi antients, we know, C 
order; we ſee an inſtance of it in the arch of Titus, but it is better each ſhould haye 


its own; nor, of all things, ought a faulty part of one order to be borrowed for ano- 
ther. We find they alſo uſed the Attic baſe for it, as in the temple of Bacchus ; Vig- 


nola's is particular, but inferior to Palladro's, the aſtragal, which is the only member it 


has between two fillets, being but weak and ill-ſuſtained by the ſcotias, renders this 


part of the baſe too thin and ſharp. Vignola ſeems to have taken the hint of the baſe 
for his Compoſite from thoſe in the temple of Concord: he has im proved what he found 


| there, but ſtull he has left it t yery e 
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Of the ſhaft 4 rhe Couroarvs oriter: 


3. che ſhaft of the 8 order there | is leſs diſtinctneſs than | in any 2 part ; : 


nor are there thoſe conſiderable variations, in reſpe& of the height of the entire 


order, as we find in the others, when we examine at once the rules laid down by au- 
thors, and the remains of thoſe antient architects from whom they drew them, thoſe | 


remains in which we find it loweſt, making it more. than nineteen ſemi-diameters, 
and thoſe 1 in which it is higheſt not exceeding twenty. In the arch of Septimus it is 
ninetcen ſemi-diameters and nine minutes in height ; ; in the temple of Bacchus it is 
nineteen and a alf; and in the arch of Titus it is twenty. 


Scammoxzi makes his nineteen and a half; taking his meaſure from the temple of 


Bacchus; and Palladio, preferring the column in the arch of Tizzs for his model, 
makes it twenty. This is tlie moſt judicious height, for in this it riſes properly and 
gradually above the Corinthian | in height, and the progreſſion i in the orders is entire 


and regular, it ben of two thirds of a diameter from 0 one to another all the way. 


The cinctures of the ſhaft i in 33s Compoſite order, at are A fillet or ſimple ring at 


the bottom Jam above t the. ig and a an | aſtragal and its fillet | at the * under the 
Wn. CH 


Its diminution is very various in \ the works of the antique, and, as in the acher or- 


ders, ſeems to have been made without any certain rule. In the baths of Drocle Nan, 


the ſhaft 1 is five and thirty foot high, and four foot four inches in diameter, and its di- 
minution is eleven minutes and a half: in the temple of Bacchus the ſhaft is ten foot 


eight inches high, and ſixteen inches and a quarter diameter; and the diminution is ſix 
minutes and a half: in the arch of Septimius, it is one and twenty foot eight inches 


high, and two foot cight inches and a half diameter, and its diminution 1 1s ſeven mi- 
nutes. Though there be conſiderable variation in this article in theſe ſeveral inſtances, 
yet it in none riſes nearly the meafure of the diminution we ſee in ſome other in- 


ſtances where different orders are concerned, nor indeed to a medium, upon the whole 


computation. We inay obſerve that the antients gave | leſs diminution to this than to 


their other columns, the mean diminution being, upon the whole, about eight mi- 


nutes ; in this the architect is left to his fancy, either to follow the antient cuſtom of 


_ diminiſhing this leſs than the other orders; or to give it a mean diminution, together 


with them, and that at eight minutes: this being found not only a middle proportion, 
but a very good one. 


The ror of the Conpofte is the + Hale of that of any ordet ; the Co- 
rinthian intercolumniation i is only of two diameters, this only of one diameter and a 


half. This is what the antients called the pycnoſtyle une and b the doleſt wy 
in u which columns are ever to be put fingly. 
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Bock II. 
ny =—w be made exactly in the ſame manner as in the Corinthian, which it indeed reſembles, 


A COMPLETE BODY 


The Compoſite order is generally executed with a fluted ſhaft, and the flutings are to 


when executed in its general aſpect, much more than any other. 


CH 1 R * 
Of the inne, capital. 


E come now to the part in Hs the W character of * Chr 
conſiſts, from which it has been denominated, and for the ſake of which 
it is eſtabliſhed into an order. We have already mentioned in general, that this i is 
compoſed of the Corinthian and Ionic ; it has moſt of the Corinthian i in its aſpect, but 


it differs from that in many eſſential particulars. 


It has the eib of a veſſel d with two rows of acanthus leaves, 8 the 
Corinthian, and they are diſpoſed in the ſame manner; but, inſtead of ſtalks or 


branches, there are only certain little ſhoots toward flowering, which adhere to the 


_ vaſe, and round themſelves toward the middle of the face of the capital. The vaſe is 


' terminated juſt above theſe by a fillet, an aſtragal is placed over that, and upon the af- 


tragal an ovolo. Over the ovolo the volutes roll themſelves till they meet the tops of 


the upper row of leaves, on which they ſeem to reſt. There i is not a rind ſpread over 
the top of the vaſe, as in the Ionic, but the ovolo ſeems its rim, and the volutes riſe out 


of it, leaving a ſpace between, in which is placed the roſe, or flower of the capital. The 


volutes have a great acanthus leaf, which bends itſelf up ſo as to ſuſtain the corner of 


the abacus, and it lets fall below upon the border a piece of ornamented work, which 
almoſt entirely covers it. The abacus is like that of the Corinthian capital, - but the 


flower is nat ſupported by a ſtalk, as in that, but ſeems ſtuck on Pom the middle of 


each face of the abacus. 


» 


The parts therefore of which this capital conſiſts, are a vaſe, or bell, withia., F ofaſ 


and ſecond row of leaves, with ſome ſmalliſhoots; a fillet, aſtragal, enen our we 


lutes, and a hollowed abacus with a flower i in its centre. 


We ſee by this detail of parts, that the Compoſite i is richer wa the Corinthian capi- 
tal; but i it is leſs Re! and leſs delicate. 


It has however 1 a very noble aſpect, and abe great praiſe; there! is more eclegan 
in the Corinthian, and more richneſs in this; ; that is their diſtinction. 


To find the proportions and meaſures of ho ſeveral parts of the Compoſite capital, 
Palladio's method is this: let the entire capital from the abacus downwards be divided 
into three parts; the firſt row of leaves are to have one of theſe three for their height; 
a ſecond part is to be given to the ſecond row of leaves; and the third 1 is for the vo- 
lutes. T nk Is a very natural and very eaſy diviſion. 


6 | | For 


o ARCHITECTU RRB. 529 


5 For forming the volutes, the ſame method is tobeobſerved as is deſcribed for making Chap. 10: / 
_ hole of the Tonic ; and to that we refer the ſtudent, to avoid a repetition, A part of e 


the abacus ĩs covered by the ornament of the volute near the riſing; it is a little thicker 
in front than the breadth of the horns; 


The ovolo is, in bigneſs, three fifths of the abacus, and its lower edge 1s even with 
the eye of the volute ; its projecture is three fourths of its height, and with this it is a 
little more than Pn to the hollow of the abacus, 


o 


The eftragal ah fillet are in height i one third of the ovolo; and the projecture of 


the aſtragal is a little more than half its height: it turns about the capital Unger the 
volute ; the fillet is half the height of the gl. 


The body of the viſe; or bell, Aer direct with the flutings of che column. 


T heſe are the meaſures given by Palladio, which he ſays he took from a capital of 
this order at Rome, becauſe of its good proportions, and beauty. The architect may 
take this as a general direction, and he will never be liable to cenſure while he exe- 
cutes a capital upon this plan: but it is not needful that all his knowledge ſhould be 
confined to this fingle inſtance. There have great liberties been taken in the conſtruc- 
tion of this capital, and ſome of them very happily; it is fit he ſhould have a view of 

| theſe, and know wherein their merit conſiſts, and what are their ſeveral faults, 


The height « of the capital! is the K with that of the Corinthian 3 that i is, it is 2 
diameter of the column, and a fixth. . 


: When we come wed | . diviſions, four ſixths being given to the two rows 
of leaves, and this being divided into fix parts, one of thoſe ſixths is for the bending of 
the leaves; four ſixths having been given to the leaves, three remain for the volutes, 
4 ovolo, aſtragal, and abacus. Theſe three ſixths being made one meaſure; are divided 
= into eight; of theſe eight fix and a half are given to the volute, which reſts upon the 
head of the upper row of leaves; two are given to the abacus ; one to the ſpace be- 
| tween the abacus and ovolo in which the volutes ſpring, then two are Fra. to the 
ovolo, and one to the aſtragal and fillet. - 


The flower which is in the middle of the abacus over the ovolo, riſes to the upper 
part of the abacus : and is Broader by the EY of one of theſe eighths than it is high. 


Theſe are the exact proportions of its parts z to. find the proj jectures let a third of the 


diameter of the column be divided into fifths, and let the Fe be regulated ac- 
cording to theſe, as in the Corinthian order. 


The leaves of the Compoſite capital ſhould be the true ecanthus, neither cut into the 


olive diviſion of fives, nor the lawrel of threes; and it will be ſeen, on compariſon, 


that they are very much ſuperior in beauty to thoſe fantaſtical and falſe ornaments in 
the diviſion, 
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Book II. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


The flower does not repreſent a roſe, or any other articles kind; but is compoſed 
of ſeveral leaves, ſome of which meet in the centre, and ſome turn off ſideways; 0 


that, upon the whole, though it be altogether out of nature, it is not without 


beauty. 


Under the horns of the abacus, there are leaves which return upwards, as in the U. 
rinthian capital; and there are others which follow the courſe of the volute, lying up- 
on the ſide of it. The little tendrils which ſeem to anſwer to the ſtalks in the Ca. 
rinthian capital, terminate here in a pretty kind of roſes, which lie upon the vaſe, or 
bell, more of which appears naked than there does in the Cor:nthian, becauſe of the 


abſence of thoſe ſtalks which cover its upper part, as the leaves do the lower in that 


order. 


What we have given are the general and moſt approved meaſures, but in this capi- 


tal we have obſerved there will be found a great diverſity, when its execution in diffe. 


rent edifices is conſidered. 'This variation 1s not only found 1 in the proportions of the 


members, but 1 in the whole height. 


The ſtated height here given is ſeventy minutes; but in the and of Titus we ſee 
the height of the Compoſite capital ſeventy- four and a quarter; and in the temple of 


Bacchus it is ſeventy-ſix. On the contrary, in the arch of Septimius this capital is but 
ſixty- eight minutes and a half; and in the goldſmith's arch but one quarter of a minute 


more. Serlio eſtabliſhes it only at ſixty minutes; ſeventy N is a mean pro- 


portion, and is found the moſt 22 in the execution. 


In 9 of the parts of ide 8 the abacus which we have given at ſeven 


minutes and a half, has eight minutes and two thirds in the gold{mith's arch; and 


nine minutes in the arch of Septimius, and in the baths of Dzeclefian, and ten in the 


arch of Titus; but in the temple of Bacchus we meet with a Proportion that far ex- 
ceeds all theſe ; it is there thirteen. 


The ſtudent has all theſe meaſures before him, and upon examining the capitals in 
which they ſtand, though there 1s all this variety, he will not find any thing prepoſ- 


terous. A mean proportion between theſe would favour of the fault they have in ge- 


neral, that is, of giving too much maſſyneſs and weight to the capital; and as this was 
not intended to be the character of i it, we have allowed a ſmaller Proportion... II 


The volute, according to our diviſion, has five ad twenty i and this is its 
exact proportion in the temple of Bacchus ; but in other works of the antique we ſee 
great variation in this reſpec, and that on both ſides the meaſure : in the arch of Ji- 
tus the volute of the Compoſite has twenty-eight minutes; and in the baths of Dzuck- 
fan it has but twenty-two. We have ſelected the proportion from the temple of 
Bacchus, becauſe it is a mean meaſure, and becauſe it has the fineſt effect. 


There are, beſide theſe variations 1 in the proportions of the parts ſome very et : 


differences in their conſtruction. 


The 
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The volutes uſually deſcend till they touch the leaves, as we have repreſented them 


them. 


The two rows of leaves which at this time are uſually made equal in height, are 
found in ſome of the antique remains unequal, N 


The volutes, as we have obſerved, commonly ſpring from the vaſe, or rife ouy of 
it; but ſometimes the rind Which forms them is carried all along the top af the ovglo, 
without entering into it, or riſing; from it, as in the old Jac. We ſes. an inſtancg of 
the firſt, or uſual manner in the arch of Titus; and of the other in the temple of Bac- 
chus, and the baths of Dzoclefian. Palladio and moſt others adopt this method of their 


ſpringing from the yaſe, as in the arch of Titus, and it is uſeful by way of diftinQion z 


but we have obſerved already, in treating of the nig, that this method leaves the abg- 
cus but ill ſupported ; and that is in ſome degree wrong, as it comes under ſo large 
an entablature. V | ke 


Palladja, and moſt of the other writers on the {cienge, make. the fides of the vo- 
 lutes parallel; but, on the contrary, we ſee. them contracted ip thickneſs in the mid- 


dle, and enlarged above and below, in the tem ple of Bacchus, and in the baths of Dig 


cleſian, as alſo in the arches of Titus and Septimius. 


We have of late got into a lighter manner of making theſe volutey alſo : our 
carvers have introduced this, for in all the works of the aptients it is more ſalid, 


and it is ordered to be ſo by all writers. However, as tog much weight is the great- 


eſt objection to which this order is liable, nothing is more proper than to give this 


free and eaſy ait to its larger parts, the intent of the order peing plainly to unitg ab 
much delicacy as could be, with the moſt full proportion of grpaments in every part 


where they could be placed, 
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but in the arch of Septimius, and the baths of Diocigſian, they are found ſeparated from — 
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Of the Comrositt entablature. 


| 12 HE entablature appropriated to the Compoſite order is not without its merit, 


but it has alſo its defects. It is large for fo light an order, and the deſire of 


filling it with ornaments has Er. the architects ſo Bar that n have palpably 


crowded 1 N. 


8 


The architrave is too much ornamented, and ill terminated, for it has a look 
of too much tenderneſs for the weight above; and its profile is ungraceful. | 


The cornice is heavy, and there is not ſufficient variety in its conſtruction. 


The judicious architect will find a great deal to reform in this part of the Compyj te, 


and we have obſerved that i it is an order in which he may be allowed i more re liberty in in 


that v Oy than it would be proper for him to take 1 in any other. N 


The height of the entire entablature ! is a fifth of the column, and ER is divided ge- 


nerally, as in the other orders, into, twenty parts ; twelve of which are given to the 


architrave and freeze, theſe being equal, and eight to the cornice. But we ſhall have 


occaſion to obſerve preſently great variations in. the diviſion of this whole meaſure 


In the . Bacchus, 3 is leſs than the 3 and the ESL are equal | 


in that of Titus. Moſt of the antient remains have them unequal, and moſt of the 


authors who have laid down rules for the ſcience dire& them to be made ſo: but 


Vignola, following the mealures of the arch of Titus, makes them equal. 


Alter this general account of the entablature, we ſhall enter on its ſeveral parts in 
detail. 


CHAP. 


or ARCHITECTURE. 
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Chap. 12. 
A 


„ 
Of the CoMPposITE architrave. 


HE architrave in this order differs very doe diy from that of the e 

for it has only two faces, whereas that of the other has three. This is a 

very ry ſingular variation from that order; for in one intended to be fuller of ornaments 
than any other, the faces of the architrave ſhould have gone encreaſing: the truth j Is, 
the antients, intending t to make their Corinihian the moſt decorated of all their orders, 
have in this reſpect carried the point as far as it would go. More than three faces! in 
an architrave would have been prepoſterous, and thoſe who formed this additional or- 
der being ſenſible of it, reduced the number to two; they preferred a variation to a 


| ſameneſs with the Corinthian, though at the — of the character of their 


invention. 


Been 1 two faces of the Compyſit architrave, there i is a ſmall ogee, which is 


uſually carved; and it is terminated at top by three members, an aſtragal, a quarter- 


round, and a cavetto: it is this cavetto we have objected againſt, as making the crown- 
ing of che architrave too tender. The three mouldings here are alſo one too many; 
this is riſing too faſt in ornament, and is crowding rather than decorating; ; the aſtragal 
and ovolo would certainly have : a better effect without the cavetto. 


To determine the heights ab theſe members, the hole e 18 divided into 


eighteen parts; of theſe ſive are given to the firſt face, and one to the little © ge 
that crowns it; ſeven to the ſecond face, and half a part to the little aſtragal at the 
top of it. The quarter round over this aſtragal is to have one part and a half, and 

three are to be allowed to the hollow "800 its filler, the fillet ung one and a 


quarter, 


This is the moſt approved meaſure when the two faces of the architrave are une- 


qual; and when they are equal the ſame proportion 1 18 to be allowed to. the mould- 
ing. | 


7 
4 


The projecture of Ws Compoſt architrave 3 is the fame with that of the Corinthian, 
two fifths of a third of the column $ diameter, 5 


Palladia, who has given this architrave to the Compoſite 3 took the tha of! it 
from the architrave of Nero's frontiſpiece ; the order there is Corinthian ; ; it is the ſame 


alſo in the Bajilic of Antonine, where the order is not Compoſite, but, as in the other in- 


ſtance, Corinthian ; and it muſt be confeſſed that although this be an architrave that 
very tolerably becomes the Compoſi te, we ſee ſomething very different from it in 
the remains of that order in the antique; in the temple of Bacchus it has three 
faces, and they are all quite plain and not ſeparated by ſo much as aſtragals ; in the 


arch of Septimius the e n . capt bar two 6 faces, but it is s terminated by an 


* 


i ogee 
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Rook IT. ogee with an aſtragal, which brings it very near the Corinthian order ; and in the arch 
nt of Titus it is altogether Corintbian. 


Theſe are liberties the modern architect may take, becauſe he can ſupport his work 
upon the authority of antiquity ;- but he had better purſue a middle courſe. Let hin 
preſerve an architrave peculiar to the order, but let him retrench the abundance of 
ornament that is directed in this part. We have obſerved that, without the cavetty, 


the common architrave that is allotted to the 85 is very proper; but — he 
may improve it farther. | 


F 


Of the Composrrs freeze exe. 


HE freeze, in the Compoſite, as in the Corinthian order, may be either left plan, 
or decorated: but as the deſign of this order 1s elegance and ornament, it i; 
much more natural as well as more common to cover it with carved work.. 


This it has in common with the other 3 . ; but AW is ſomething "I 


- gular in the form of it, according to Palladio, for he makes it not flat, but ſwelling 


or rounded, as has been done by forne 1 in . the Tonic order, whoſe freeze, i in that caſe, i 
called a \ pulyinared freeze. eh 


Palledio has the authority of the antique for giving this form to the freeze of the 


| Compoſite order, for it is ſo in the temple of Bacchus. It very well becomes the, order 


alſo, and it gives a variety ; there is an appearance of more weight in it than in a flat 


freeze, but there is this alſo in the capital ; and if it cannot be diſcharged in one part, 


it is to be retained, or even added, with moderation, in another, that there may be 
conformity in the e This therefore muſt be allowed a "ry Judicious prac- 


| tice. 


It is fingular alſo, that in the arch of Septimius, the 0 is joined to the archi- 
trave by a large ſweep. In the frontiſpiece of Nero, the freeze has alſo a ſweep, but 


it is in the upper part and ſmaller; and it ſerves happily for joining the naked of the 
freeze to the firſt member of the cornice, which i is a fillet. 


This ſweep is large in the frontiſpiece of As ; but this is a very judicious prac- 
tice, for the freeze is there highly enriched with ſculpture ; and had there not been 
this ſweep, the ornaments would have equalled the projecture of the firſt members. 


This is a fault too frequent in the execution of the more elegant orders, but it is over- 


looked: it might be eaſily remedied by this practice of giving a proportioned ſweep at 


8 the top of the freeze, which would there be as proper as it is improper below. 


This practice, though we ſee the rudiments of it among the antique, was not uni- 
verſal: they had their architects of greater and of leſſer judgment as well as we. In 
the temple of Fortuna un and that of the Sicyl at Trvoli, we find this ſweep; and it 
Fa 3 


PG 
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0 very happy effect; but in the temple of Jupiter fulminans, and that of Fauſtina, Chap. 13. 
where there was the ſame reaſonable occaſion for it, there is n&unne. wor 


4 - 


The attentive reader will ſee from this, and many other obſervations of a like kind, 
interſperſed in theſe accounts of the orders, that he has a vaſt field before him for the 
indulging his genius. There are things the antients have done ſeldom, which he will 
obtain applauſe by following; and many they have done frequently which it will be 
prudent in him to avoid : let him ſee all, and judge of all, and he will then ſelect 
with diſcretion. There is a beaten path in which he may travel, even withe tgenius, 
and be ſafe ; but he who is worthy to be called an architect, will not condeſcen's'to fol- 
low the practice of any one author with an implicit veneration, when he ſees that, among 
thoſe remains of the antients, which all the world admires, there is ſo great variety. 


0 
Of the Comrosits cornice. 


XE have obſerved already, in ſpeaking of the entablature in general, that the 

7 cornice in this order is too heavy, and that it wants variety. The ſame 

member is too often repeated, and gives a look of ſameneſs, by no means agreeing with 
the ſpirit of this compoſition ; and the projecture of the eve of the cornice beyond the 
mouldings is uſcleſs, and renders the mouldings of little effect. Theſe are its blemiſhes 

but, upon the whole there is in it a great deal of magnificence; there is therefore the 
more reaſon to wiſh it were reformed, _ | 


EH 5 The height of the cornice entire is eight twentieths of the whole entablature: it 
. conſiſts of thirteen members. For the conſtruction and proportioning of theſe it is 
divided into ten parts, and they are formed as follows. : . 


5 The firſt member is a fillet ; this riſes immediately over the freeze, and its meaſure 
LV a quarter of one of the ten parts; the ſecond member is an aſtragal, and this alſo 
4 has one quarter of a part; the third-member is an ogee, and has one part ; the fourth 
member is the firſt face of the modillion, and this has one part; over this riſes the 
fifth member, which is a ſmall ogee, and its meaſure is half a part; the ſixth member 
is the ſecond face of the modillion, and the meaſure of this is one part and a quarter; 
the ſeventh member is a fillet, and its meaſure is a quarter of a part; the eighth is a 
quarter round, and it has half a part ; the ninth is the corona, this has two parts; and 
It has a throat underneath, the meaſure of which in depth is one third of a part: the 
tenth member is an ogee, its meaſure is two thirds of a part; the eleventh is a fillet, 


e 


3 and has one third of a part; the twelfth is the great cimaiſe, its meaſure is a part and 
| a half; and the thirteenth is a fillet, whoſe meaſure is half a part, 
E | : Theſe are the proportions of the ſeveral members. of the Compoſite cornice. ; as to its 


projecture in the ſeveral parts, that is regulated by the diviſion of a third of the diameter 
of the column into fifths ; a third of one of theſe fifths is the meaſure of the pro- 
jecture for the fillet, which is the firſt member; another third is to be given to the 

Ne. 22. „ d © 
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Book II. little aſtragal that comes over it; the large ogee has ↄne part, and a third ptojectuxe; the 
== firſt face of the madillion has four parts and two! thirds ; 3, the ſecond has. fave Parts; 


the quarter round above the modillion has five parts and two thirds; the corona has 


eight parts and a half; the ogee of the corona is to Th "ns ede one Wade 
the great. cimaiſe 1 Pr to Lal twelve PAT 


aL 447% 


4 projectures of theſe peaks urls: ; "the idea of the wa is 5 Fai the entablanu: 


of the frontiſpiece of Nero. Palladio and Scammeozzz having both the ſame entabla- 
ture in view, and moſt others having followed ſh 8 is little variation inghe con. 
ſtruction of this cornice. 


The material difference i is in the projeQure of the corona; . in "the Frontiſpice 
of Nero is a fourth part of the whole cornice ; Palladio reduces it to a ſixth, and Scam. 


moxzi allows it only a ſeventh. Doubtleſs a true judgment is ſhewn in this reduction 


of the projecture, for its exceſs is a terrible fault: yet, in reducing this part, regard 
muſt be had to the reſt of the cornice, which has induced us to give it a middle pro- 


jecture between the 2 extremes, 12 8 to out 8 it is a fifth of the 
whole. 


In the frontiſpiece of Nero, the modillion is only a fourth part of the whole cornice 
and Scammoxxi has copied this exactly. Palladio, on the other hand, has allowed i 
third; and we have followed him exactly in this, for he ſhews a true judgment: we 


| have obſerved that more freedom may be uſed in the conſtruRjon of this than of any 


© other order, becauſe it is the leaſt eftabliſhed of any; and it will be ſeen we Oro 


ſome meaſure, taken that liberty, thou gh theſe projectures vary but very little from Pal. 
ladio's : that author's cornice for the Compoſite is, upon the whole, vaſtly preferable to 


that of Scammoꝛæxi, and it is more diſtinctive and peculiar; for in Scammozz;'s all the 
mouldin gs that are below the mod ilons are taken from the Corinthian order, 


The authors who have written of this order, beſide theſe two, have been ſenſible 
of the liberties that might be taken in it, and they have neither conformed to the pre- 


cepts of thoſe who went before them, nor to the practice of the antique. 


'T he antient architects have? in the arches of Tits and Septimius, given the 4 


/ite order a Corinthian cornice ; and we have ſeen what Palladio and Scammozzi have 
done by way of variation; and hr is preſerved i in the frontiſpieee of Nero; ; but others 


depart from all this. Vignola gives the Compoſite a cornice very little differing from 
that of the Tonic : but this is injudicious, for that cornice is much too plain for ſo en 


riched an order; and Serlio and Bullant have erred yet more egregiouſſy i in this ex- 


treme, their Compoſite cornice is plainer and more homely than the Tuſcan; all this (o 


extremely wrong that it needs no comment. Liberties are allowable, but theſe are all 
of the wrong kind ; they ſhould tend to lighten the cornice, theſe g give it more weight: 
The ſquareneſs and nakedneſs of the modillions contributes greatly to the maſſy look 
and appearance of weight in the cornice; in the Corinthian theſe parts are cut with a 
ſcroll, and covered with leaves, which, to the eye, lightens them extremely. This 
ſhould not be exactly introduced into the Compoſite, becauſe it would be blending c of 


the two orders, which ſhould he carefully kept diſtin ; but any other conmager. 
| that ſhould have the ſame effect, would be very happy. 


As 
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N common on that member, but ſhews the ſenſe. the antients had of the neceſſity 


of enriching the cornice in this manner, where the conſtruction of the whole order 


made ſuch decoration needful for uniformity, 


Of the Conroe E pedeſtal. 


T has been obſerved already that the pedeſtals are to be appropriated to the orders, 
riſing in height as the entire order to which they belong riſes; and in the ſame 
manner receiving more mouldings as that order is more ornamented. From this we 


all. 


As the Tuſcan pedeſtal has at the baſe two mouldings, the Doric three, the Ionic : 
four, and the Corinthian five ; this has fix : and in the ſame manner as-the mouldings 
of the Tuſcan cornice in the pedeſtal are three, and riſe to fix in the Corinthian, fothey 
are ſeven, that is one more, in the Compoſite. In the fame manner r the enereaſe in 


height is en all the way. 


Palado orders the pedeſlal! in this order to be of one oh 4 art joe niche on 


column. For the proportion of its members he divides the whole height into eight 
parts and a half; of one part is made the cimaſium of the baſe, and the die has five 
parts and a half ; the baſe is divided into three parts, of which two are given to the 
ſocle, and one to its torus with the cimaſium. 


In a regular diviſion of the parts in this order, the complete column, with its » entab- 


lature, ſet on its proper pedeſtal, is forty-ſix thirds of its diameter high : of theſe the 


p Jeſtal has ten, the column with! its baſe and _ _ and the entablature fix. 


The baſe with its ſocle 5 for its jo. a fourth part of thee entire . in 
this there are fix members beſide the ſocle or plinth ; theſe are firſt a torus, ſecondly, 


a ſmall aſtragal, thirdly an inverted cima with its fillet, then a e * and its fil 


let, making a ſweep tothe naked of the . 


To find the height of theſe ſeveral members, the baſe without the'fole is to 8 N 
vided | into ten; three of theſe are to be given to the torus, one to the ſmall aſtragal, 
half a part to the fillet of the cima, three and a half to the cims; one and a half to the 


large — and half a part to the fillet from whence the ſweep ſprings. 


The projectures are to be meaſured by fifths of a third of the column's nr 3 
one is for the large aſtragal ; two and two thirds for the fillet of the cima; the projec- 
tus of the torus being 2 to that of the whole ow; which is the ſame as its height. 


This 


underſtand that the en, pedeſtal i is to be the loftieſt and moſt decorated of them 
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As the capital of this ander-i is ſo extremely rich, the cornice muſt be embelliſhed to Chap. 1 f. 
rit ; in the frontiſpiece of Nero the great cimaiſe is decorated with carving : this "Vx 
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Book II. This is an elegant and proper baſe for the Compoſite pedetal, bu the remains of an. 
Ween from it, and we ſee rules for worki 
tiquity ſhew us great variations from it, an rules fo wor 125 in 4 4 differen 


manner delivered by ſome of the late authors. 


In the nick of Ti tus the baſe o& the Compoſe pedeſtal} has ten ebe among 
which there is a ſcotia ; on the other hand, in that of Septimius it has but four men. 
bers: it is eaſy to ſee that one of theſe has too many members, and the other too fe. 
The baſe of the Compoſite pedeſtal in the goldſmith's arch has five members; this i; 
between the two, but it is not really a mean between them ; it comes too near the de. 
fect of number in them. In this baſe here directed there is ſomething nearer a me- 

dium, which is all that could be attempted, for the exa& mean would have given too 
many members ; and we ſee a gradation begun On the WIG order, which here ter- 
minates regularly at the — 


The cornice of the Compoſite pedeſtals is one MY of the height of the whole, and 
it has ſeven mouldings ; theſe are a fillet with a ſweep over the die, a large aſtragyl, 
a cima with its fillet, a corona or drip, and an ogee with 1 Its ſquare or fillet. 


To give theſe their proper meaſure, the whole cornice in to be divided into twelre 
parts ; the fillet is to have half one of theſe parts, and the aſtragal one and a half; the 
cima is to have three and a half, and its fillet half a pry ade corona is to > have three 
parts, — ogee Mm and its fillet one, 


The projectures are to be determined by fifths of a third of the column” 8 diameter 
as before; the lower fillet, with the aſtragal above it, has one of theſe fifths; the ci- 


ma with its fillet has three; the corona three and a third ; and the ogee with its fillet 
has four and a half. 


Thus is the Compoſite order ſet upon a pedefial proper and peculiar to it, and differ- 
ing from the pedeſtals of all the other orders in the ſame manner as they differ from 


one another ; the plaineſt having a plain and low pedeſtal, and the others rifing ac- 
cording to the advance of the orders in en and ornament. 


Having thus ſhewn the conſtruction of columns of all the orders, we ſhall advance 
to the diſpoſing them in the ſeveral parts of a building with propriety and elegance, 
but firſt ſhall conclude this part of our werk with an account of pilaſters, and of what 
are called the leſſer orders. Pilaſters are nearly allied to columns, and indeed differ 
from them in nothing eſſential, but that their figure is ſquare, whereas that of the co- 
lumn is round. Theſe follow the columns in their orders, and as they have been here 
explained in all their parts; the account of theſe pilaſters will be circumſcribed in ve- 
ry moderate limits. Of theſe we ſhall ſpeak in the ſucceeding ſection, and afterwards 
of the leſſer orders, and of additional parts and ornaments of the orders; fo concluding 
what we . with reſpect to the ornamental parts of buildings. 
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Of PILAST ERS. 


C þ 
Of PII AST EIS in general. 


ILASTERS are a repreſentation of . in a ſquare form. They are af all 
che orders, as well as columns, having the ſame capitals and other parts; and 
therefore, according to the order to Which they _— wa bs are e called 8 Tonic, 


= Corinthian, or other pilaſters, 


They are but a poor repreſentation of columns, but their uſe i is, in many ak ” 


rected by neceſlity : the firſt thing the architect is to ſettle in his mind about them is 
this, that they are of the nature of columns, but, in every reſpect, inferior; he will 
| therefore know that he is never to prefer them upon choice, though he is to o ſabmit to 


che uſe of them when neceſſity or propriety inforces it. 


All architecture is founded upon what we ſee in nature; columns repreſent the 
trunks of trees, uſed firſt for the ſupport of buildings ; they repreſent theſe properly 


| becauſe they are round, but no trunks of trees are ſquare. The angles of pilaſters, 
while they deviate from the fimplicity of nature, ſhew the defects of the art which 


founds itſelf upon her repreſentation their angles are ſharp and harſh, and. there is 2 


flatneſs 1 in their faces that gives 4 very difagreeable air to the Whole. 


we have obſerved that pilaſters differ according mY orders to which they belong ; 
that will be ſufficiently underſtood by what we have already written of thoſe orders 


but they have alſo another kind of difference regarding their ſtructure, according to 


which i they {trike the eye in a very various manner this difference ariſes from the 


manner in which they are applied to WR, _-_ this 1 makes alſo a * Gilferetice f in 
the effect of other columns. 


Some pilaſters ſtand quite detached as free © theſe ars gies n pilaters 


others are joined to a wall at the corner ; theſe bare two faces free; and others are in 
part ſunk in the face of a wall. 


ae; rp. Theſe 
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Book II. Theſe are the three great diſtinctions of pilaſters, according to their place and fi- 


tuation. Thoſe that are immerſed in the wall are ſunk to different depths; ſo that 
they have only one face free, and a greater or leſſer portion of two 158 Harding to 
the condition of their place in the wall. 5 


We have obſerved that pilaſters are but a poor repreſentation of columns, and have 


cautioned the architect not to uſe them in wantonneſs, or without neceſſity. Of all 


the kinds that which is inſulate, or quite detached from the wall, is the pilaſter which 
he can have leaſt frequently a neceſſity of uſing, and which is moſt likely to miſlead 


him; columns, in moſt occaſions might ſupply the place of pilaſters, and they would 
always do it with a better grace, though ſomewhat more expenſive ; in this detacheq 
ſtate they may moſt obviouſly ſupply the place, and therefore it is generally by choice, 


not from any Ys that they : are ſo uſed, and almoſt always wrong. 


The antients are our beſt guides, they have been much more reſerved in the uſe of 


theſe apologies for columns than we, for cuſtom and a bad taſte have at preſent ren. 

dered them too familiar; in particular, they were the moſt averſe to the uſe of inſulate 
pilaſters. Palladio ſhews an inſtance of their uſing them in this way in the temple of 
Trevi, but they very rarely condeſcended to it; and even in that temple a judicious eye 


| ſees very diſtinctly in what manner columns would have been graceful. All their 
edifices were not erected by perſons of equal taſte and judgment; this is an inſtance. 


Pilaſters are no where ſo proper as at the extremity of a porch, to give ſtrength to the 


corners; theſe have three faces free, and are the happieſt i in their elect of all the kinds 


of pilaſters, becauſe their place ſhews their uſe, 


2 With reſpect to thoſe which are immerſed in walls, and ſhew only one face and a 


part of two ſides, we make them more ungraceful than we need, by ſhewing too little 
of them. The antients uſed theſe occaſionally, but they in general let them ſtand half 
out ; we givet them only a ſixth or a ſeventh part free; this adds 'to that flatneſs 
and poorneſs which is natural to pilaſters, and he would act with diſcretion and ſpirit, 
who, when he had theſe to uſe, ſhould imitate the antients, and brin 8 them farther 
out. | 


T SY uſe of pilaſters always was a degradation of architecture, and the preſent cuf- 


tom of laying them in this manner flat upon a wall is an innovation, and one of the 


| loweſt and pooreſt kind: it is unworthy architects who have the remains of Roman edi- 


ices for their models, and who affect to admire them. 


Notwithſtanding the plain A eren CR theſe and columns, when they can be 


uſed indifferently, that of columns being always great and noble, and that of pilaſters 
mean and poor, the taſte for them is become univerſal : one would think ſome who 


call themſelves architects were unable to execute a column, and, for that reaſon, had 
_ recourſe to theſe to ſupply their * There would be a double grace in Sen 


on almoſt every occaſion. 


Not- 
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Oo F ARCHITECTURE. 


we ſhall proceed to deliver the neceſſary rules for their conſtruction, when they are 
introduced with more judgment, or ariſe from neceſſity. e 


G H A F. II. 


Of the projecture of PILASTE RS. 


manner, in general threw the pilaſter half its diameter out of the wall; and 


that this is its boldeſt, beſt, and moſt graceful projection: but this is not always to be 


followed. When the half would be too much, the ſixth part will be found a proportion 
of projecture next in beauty; and nothing between theſe ſhould ever be uſed, except 
in a caſe of neceſſity ; no other projecture being nearly ſo well. 


There are neceſlities which muſt ſuperſede all abſolute rules; for, neither in archi- 
tecture, nor any other ſcience, are there any rules incapable of exception: theſe ne- 


ceſſities will ſometimes compel even a. good architect to be content with a much ſmall- 


er projection than either of theſe. What they are we ſhall obſerve more largely when 
we come to the raiſing of a building > here it will bc only neceſſaly t Obſerve that the 


complete architect, foreſeeing this neceſſity of what is ungraceful, ſhould in time take 
care to obviate the occaſion of it. There is nothing that ſo much ſhews the com- 


plete workman as the having every part of his plan in his thoughts before any portion 
of it is reduced to execution: it was by this. the architects of old time made them- 
fees ſo famous ; by this they foreſaw all that would | be ungraceful, and therefore ad- 
= rnittcd nothing but grace: by this they were enabled ta proportion every part of eve- 


3 4+ (#. * 


the minuteſt part. There are buildings in which not a fillet, or an aſtragal, has its 
place or meaſure without à reaſon; it was in this the architects of thoſe times princi- 


cipally excelled thoſe of ours. Let him who would rival them, for it is not impoſſible, 
tread in their ſteps; let him preſerve this general idea in the diſtribution and meaſure 
of every part; and in none more than in regard to theſe pilaſters, becauſe there is no 
article in which he is ſo likely to err, or in which the preſent practice finks ſo vaſtly 


below theirs. 


The ſmallneſs of the projecture is not always, though Ms commonly, a mark of 
narrowneſs in the genius of the architect; we ſee inſtances of very ſmall projeCtions in 
the antique, but they are ſo conducted as to be yet graceful; the outſide pilaſters in 
the porch of the Pantheon advance only a tenth part of their diameter ; and in Neruas 
forum we ſee them only a fourteenth part free. Let the architect, whom neceſſity 
. | i —— compels 


3 


E have obſerved that the antients, who had always ſpirit and bösen in their 


Notwithſtanding theſe free cenſures of pilaſters where they are uſed improperly, Chap. 2. 


240 A COMPLETE BODY 
Book II. compels to place pilaſters where they can have but a very ſmall projecture, conſider 
CY how it is they are managed in thoſe buildings. 


Where pilaſters are to receive impoſts whoſe profiles come againſt their ſide, there 
is a general rule for their projecture ; it ought to be a fourth part of their diameter: 
there will alſo be found a great convenience in this proportion ; for the Corinthian ang 
Compoſite capitals, in this caſe, need not be cut irregularly. The lower leaf, in this 
caſe, in both orders, 1s cut OE? in the middle, and in the n the ſtalk alſo js 
divided regularly. 


On this account of the ſymmetry of the capitals, when half pilaſters meet at the 
inward angles, they ſhould always have ſomething more than half their diameter, 


We cannot but ſee that the frequent uſe of pilaſters is an abuſe of modern archi. 
| tecture, and is one of the greateſt that has been introduced. But in this manner of 
managing them, and in a reſerved uſe, they are leaſt hurtful, 


CH AF 


Of the diminution of PiLasTERS, and the placing their entablatury, 


T has been ſaid pretty confidently by an author who had taſte enough to be a great I 5 5 

enemy to pilaſters, that hey were not ſuſceptible of that diminution which makes me 5 

© of the greateſt harmonies in the column. Theſe are the words, but they have been put 
down a little too haſtily ; in order to underſtand the firſt principle of the doctrine of 
1 | the diminution of pilaſters, we muſt refer to that diſtinction we have at firſt eſtabliſhed 
| between their different kinds; among theſe, the principal ſorts are two, thoſe which 
ſtand naked and free, and are called inſulate pilaſters, and thoſe which are immerſed 
in part in the wall. The inſulate pilaſter, when it accompanies a column, is ſuſcep- 
tible of diminution ; the other which 1 is in 1 part immerſed i in the wall i is not. This is 

the univerſal rule. | A 


We cannot do better on this head than to recur to the practice of the antients ; itis 
plain they underſtood pilaſters much better than we do, by the grace with which they 
ſtand in their buildings, and the very ill effect they have in ours. 


There are pilaſters immerſed in the wall of the 1 of the porch of the Pantheon, 
and they have no diminution ; on the other hand, we have inſtances in the antique 
of pilaſters that ſtand in the ſame line with columns, and that have the entablature 

continued over both, without making any breaks, and then the pilaſter has the ſame 

diminution with the column it accompanies, and to whoſe order it belongs. We ſee an 

inſtance of this upon the ſide without the porch of the Pantheon; in this caſe however 

: the diminution of the pilaſter muſt be made only on that face of it which reſpects the 


column, the ſides having none. This we ſee practiſed i in the temple of Antoninus and 
Fauſtina. 


3 When 
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When a pilaſter has two faces clear of a wall, and ſtands at a corner, and one of thoſe Chap. 3. 


wo faces anſwers a column, in that caſe the face which anſwers the column is to 
wor the ſame diminution as the column. This we ſee in the porch of Septimius, 
where the face that does not anſwer the column i is not diminiſhed. 


The antients, we have ſeen, on many occaſions, often deviated from thoſe rules 
which they ſeemed in general to hold the moſt eſtabliſhed ; and we have an inſtance 
of this caprice for \ we cannot __ it better, in the preſent inſtance, 


We ſee caſters in the Fe which, upon theſe principles, Sol to have their 


regular diminution 1n the ſame manner as columns, which yet have none; and we 


ſee others alſo in the temple of Mars the Revenger, where they ought to have this 


full diminution, and where they preſerve a medium between the two other practices, 
: and have a diminution, but 1 it 1s very little. | 


We ſee in theſe pilaſters alſo their 3 of placing the entablature upon them, 


when it is at the ſame time upon the columns, which is extremely proper and judicious; 
it is thus: they lay the architrave juſt over the naked of the column, which makes it | 


recede ſomewhat within the naked of the ok 


This we ſee executed in the temple of Mars Ultor, and in the Pantheon, and this is 
| their moſt frequent practice ; but though their moſt common, it is not univerſal, for 


ſometimes they divide the difference: they give the architrave a projecture of half 
the odds beyond the naked of the column, and make it recede the other half within 
the naked of the pilaſter: we ſee it thus in the forum of Nerva, and there is Ry 
abſurd or "IEEE > in but the other method is the plainer 4nd the better. 


Qqq l 
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VVV 
Of the flutings of P11 aSTERS | 


AJ NE would think it natural that the pilaſters which accompany columns ſhoud 
be fluted when thoſe columns are fo ; but this is not an univerſal practice among 

the antique: it is from this ſource alone we can draw our knowledge of the manage- 
ment of theſe parts of e and they vary n in the inſtances they afford 


us in their remains. 


When the columns were plain the antients ſometimes made their pilaſters fluted, 


we have an inſtance of this in the porch of the Pantheon: and, on the other hav 


we ſee the remains of buildings in which there are fluted columns, and the pilaſters 


that accompany them plain. This we ſee in the temple of Mars Ulter, and i in the 
- porch of Septimius ; this is more ſtrange than the other. 


8 Bote have accounted for the not fluting of che colurhns in the portico of the Pan. : 


| zheon, by obſerving that they are not of white marble, and that the antients rarely 


fluted columns made of any other. This is a very right obſervation, but ought not 


this to have induced them alſo to let alone the flutings of the pilaſters? No account, 


I am afraid, can be given of this but caprice. Certainly uniformity is deſtroyed by it, 


and there is no pretence of wy beauty Introduced 1 in its place, to which i it was worthy 


to be facrificed. 
1 


When ain have leſs tian half their diameter i in projecture, there ſhould be no 


futings i in their returns. 


Reaſon would ſay that the number of flutings on the face of a pilaſter ſhould be 


equal to what there would be on ſuch a part of the column; and there is indeed no 


other rule that can be eſtabliſhed : but the antients have been as free in reſpect 
of this, as any other part of the management of pilaſters. In the portico of the Pan- 


theon, the flutings on the pilaſters are ſeven; this ſeems therefore to have been the 
more ſettled and approved number. 


It is a general and proper rule that the flutings of pilaſters ſhould be in an 
odd number; but in half pilaſters that meet at inward angles, four flutings are to be 
made inſtead of three and a half, where the whole pilaſter has ſeven ; and when 
the number on that is nine, five are uſed inſtead of four and a half, 


: The 


The foundation of this is in very plain reaſon, for it is underſtood that the pilaſ- Chap. 5. 
ters thus meeting in an inward angle, ſhould have ſo much more breadth than half 
their diameter as may receive the even number of flutings we have mentioned; that 
by this means the architect may avoid the ill effect of the capital, which, being in a 
manner folded in the angles, would become too narrow for the due proportion in 
its upper meinbers; in thoſe capitale which have leaves this would be very incon- 
venient. „„ | 


3 e e 
Of the capitals of PILASTERS. n 


E capitals of pilaſters are always to anſwer thoſe of the columns they accom- 
1 pany, or to be made according to the capitals of thoſe columns to the orders 
of which they belong. But to this general rule there is a natural and unavoidable ex- 
ception, with repect to thoſe capitals in which there are leaves. The breadth is ne- 
ceſſarily greater upon the pilaſter than on the column: their height therefore, in the 
ſame order, is the ſame, but the breadth is different. The leaves are wider, becauſe 
pilaſters being of much more extent than columns, have only the ſame number of 
theſe, which amounts to no more than eight for their whole girt. 


In this however, as in other inſtances reſpecting pilaſters, the antients have varied 
from their own rules; it is unqueſtionable by their general practice that eight was the 
number of leaves they allowed, but we ſee inſtances in which they have given twelve. 

Two of theſe are the frontiſpiece of Nero, and the baths of Diocigſian. 


The architect ſees therefore that he may vary the number in this inſtance, and by 
that means reduce the breadth ; but the general practice, and common rule, is 
eight. 


Having ſettled the number, the next article regards their diſpoſition ; this is alſo to 
be reduced to rule, although that rule will not be abſolutely without room for vari- 
ations. In the lower row, where there are the leſſer leaves, two are to be given to 
each face, this making a regular portion of the eight, which form the whole cir- 
cumference: in the upper row, there is, on the contrary, one in the middle, and 
two half leaves on the ſides, which are half the great leaves folded back upon the 


angle. 


In theſe capitals alſo the rim of the vaſe or bell is not ſtrait, but riſes circular- 
ly in the middle; in the Bafilic of Antonine, this ſwelling is no leſs than an eighth : 
part of a diameter of the column, and in the porch of Septimius it is a tenth ; 


in the portico of the Pantheon it is only a twelfth, and this ſeems by far the better 
meaſure. rd ny 7 © 


Upor. 
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Book II. Upon theſe rules and principles the architect, whenever he ſhall have a neceg; 

hy uſing pilaſters, will be able to diſpoſe and manage them in ſuch manner that there 
ſhall be no fault found with his performance; but all the while we muſt remind him, 
that the beſt and moſt judicious uſe of them 1 is not ſo well as the letting them alone 


We have begun with cautioning him never to introduce chem needlefaly, and we 
ſhall conclude with obſerving that in moſt caſes columns may be introduced in their 


places; and that wherever they can the practice is much better, and the compoſition 
greatly the more graceful. 


SECTION 


o F ARCHITECTURE 
SECTION v. 
Of the FANCIFULL of LESSER ORDERS 
1 


Of the Artic order, 


+ d in compliance with the common cuſtom that we treat of theſe under the name 
] l of orders : but as it is uſual to call them by that name, we ; muſt ſo far follow the 
beaten path as to deſcribe them under that character. 


This which 1s called the Artic very properly follows the pilaſter, as it is a 7 EN 
pillar with its cornice, nothing more: it is therefore very little deſerving to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſame name with thoſe great and judicious compoſitions, which have 
been the ſubject of the preceeding ſections. As to the Perfian and Caryatic, they are 
little more than the effect of caprice, in the manner of termini ; we therefore, pro- 
perly enough, we hope, give them the name of fanciful orders. They have nothing 
of peculiar character or form, but are capitals and entablatures of one or other of the 


orders before-named, ſupported by ſlaves, by women, or by other Hgures, in the _=_ | 
of columns. 


The Attic order had its origin in Athens, where it was for many ages a rule in 
building to conceal the roof. To this purpoſe nothing ſerved fo properly as a kind of 
lou or little order, ranged in a continued line, fingly, or with the interruption of ba- 
luſters, which riſing above the reſt of the work, and before the roof, hid it perfectly, 


and placed ſomething agreeable 1 in view, where otherwiſe that part would have been 
ſeen. | 


This was the origin, intent, and deſign of the Artic order. Its place therefore is 
eaſily known and certainly determined ; it is never to ſtand under any thing : its na- 
tural ſituation is at the uppermoſt extremity of an edifice, where it ſerves as a crown- 
ing to the building, or very happily makes a finiſhing for the other orders, when they 


| have been uſed in the ſtructure. The proper place and office of the Attic order is over 
logs other, to which it is to ſerve as a crown. 
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F aA $1 
Of the Panstan order. 


\ 8 the Attic may very properly be called a leſſer, tnis may be juſtly de- 


nominated one of the fanciful orders. The thing is in itſelf a whim, , 


flight of licentious fancy, and owes its origin to an accident. It has an appearance of 


prettyneſs, but wants the two great characters of the regular orders, h and pro- 
priety. 


The Greeks, in the origin of architecture, followed nature and convenience; the 
principal beams, and other parts of the wood-work, were to be ſupported by ſome. 


thing, and for this purpoſe, the original invention was, as we have often had occaſion 
to obſerve already, the trunks of trees cut to a proper length. This wood-work, ſup- 


ported by theſe columns of timber, they called the entablature; and, after a time, ar- 
chitects growing licentious, introduced figures of men in the place of columns, mak- 


ing them ſupport the entablature upon their heads. This was Li origin of this order; 


- and its firſt uſe was to commemorate a victory. 


Pandea beat the, Perfion in a eat cngigemont, and brought home ſpoils and 
trophies to the Athenians; they fixed upon the Perſian dreſs for thoſe figures which 
ſhould ſupport entablatures, and thus kept in memory that at one time Perſian ſlaves 
were known at Athens. The policy was excellent; but much cannot be ſaid for their 
ideas in architecture who deviſed this pretty conceit : however, when uſed on trivial 
occaſions, and properly adorned, it is a caprice that is not without ſomething pleaſing, 


This being the origin of the Perſian order, people of that nation were the firſt 
who repreſented columns, and the Greeks being reſolved to oppreſs the image of 
theſe conquered people, ſufficiently, loaded them with the Doric entablature. 


Theſe figures were dreſſed in the Perſian habit, and had their hands bound before 
them, and thus they ſtood in the moſt PO Fm ſupporting the heavieſt en- 
tablatures. 


From this, which was the ſtrict and exact deſign in the original, people in ſuc- 
ceeding times gave their fancy a looſe ſomewhat farther. It firſt became a cuſtom to 
place over theſe Perſian figures other entablatures as well as the Doric, and after- 
wards as a Perfian was become too common, the habit of any other nation was in- 
troduced for the figure. Still however, they kept to the name, in order to perpetuate 
the occaſion of the order, and called their figures Perſians, in whatever habit, or of 
whatever character they were repreſented. 
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ſymbols of virtues and vices were introduced in the place of ſlaves ; as alſo trophies of 
love or valour. The heroes of the Greeks were occaſionally introduced to ſupport en- 
tablatures, and even their gods; Hercules ſtood under many a one; Mars was fixed 
to ſupport an nic ornament ; and nothing was more common than fauns, ſatyrs, and 


demi-gods. 


At this time we uſe, on many of the leſſer occaſions, figures of various kinds in this 
office. In one of the chimney- pieces in the ſucceeding part of this work, a couple of 
Cyclops will ſtand as Perſians to ſupport the ornament, in which is repreſented a ſtory 
of Vulcan : and this is the way in which they ſhould be appropriated, always m log 


In general, when theſe figures, of whatſoever kind they may be, repreſent men, they 
are called Perſians, and the order is called the Perfian order ; when they repreſent wo- 


men they are called Caryatic, an order to be explained in the ſucceeding chapter. 


This is a diſtinction very ſtrictly obſerved among the judicious ; all male figures, 


whether of men, heathen deities, or of the ſymbolical kind, are called Perfian ; and 
all female figures, whether of women, heathen deities, or graces, are called Carya- 
tic; the common herd do not enter into this diſtinction, but uſe the two words at 


random, or rather employ the Caryatic for both. 


One of them made himſelf famous by defending his error with an etymology ; 


Caryatic, he ſaid, was the name of any figure that had an ornament upon its head, for 


it came from the Engliſb word carrying, becauſe it carried that part. 


Ex he ſtudent will fee by this, that things muſt be underſtood before they can be 
remembered. | „ | ES 


CHAP. 
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From that time fancy becoming more and more extended in this capricious order, Chap. 2. 
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Ü 
Of the CarvarTiIC order. 


ROM what has been juſt ſaid of the Perſian order, we ſee that the Caryatic i; 
very nearly allied to it : when female figures are uſed to ſupport an entablature, 


the order i is called by this name; never properly otherwiſe, 


This is, however, a much larger ſenſe than that! to which the original meaning of the 
word was confined; the order had its origin, like the Perſian, on a particular occa- 


ſion, and at firſt carried the marks and characters of that original, though in ſucceed. 


ing times fancy wantoned in this as it had done in the other, and a multitude of f. 


gures, though all female, were uſed for this purpoſe, and all called Caryatides, and the 


work in which they were employed the Caryatic order. 


The proper Caryatides are women dreſſed in long robes, and, in every reſpect, in 


the Afatic manner; this correſponds with the origin of the device, which was this: 
The Carians had been long at war with the Athenzars, but at length were thoroughly 
vanquiſhed. The Greeks took their city, and led away their wives captives ; this was | 


a very ſignal victory as it put an end at once to a very troubleſome war : and to per= 


| petuate the event, trophies were erected, in which women dreſſed in the Carian ha- 


bit were repreſented ſupporting the entablature, as the Perſians; and ſerving in the 
ſame manner in the place of columns. 


Theſe women were called, after theis country, Caryatides; but invention was let 


| looſe in a thouſand other forms, and female figures of many other kinds were placed 


under entablatures : theſe were all called Caryatic, from the order whence they were 
firſt deduced, and thus it became a term expreſſing every female figure uſed for that 
purpoſe. 


We uſe Caryatides ſometimes now, but the idea of ſlavery in women is fo impro- 


per, at leaſt in our civiliſed times, that the hands are not ty'd before them, as they 


were in the old Greek Caryatic, nor do they reſemble ſlaves in any manner, We uſe 


them as emblems of the virtues, and they have an air of great delicacy. 


Thus we ſee the origin of theſe two fantaſtical ins ; and from this account of | 
them the ſtudent will underſtand to ſpeak of them with propriety, _ 


The architect, when he introduces them, ſhould alſo have this caution, that he pro- 


portion the entablature not only to the ſize of the figure, but to the ſex ; in general, 


the Perſian figure ſhould ſupport the Doric entablature, and the Caryatic the Tonic dt 
Corinthian: nor is there any other in which they ſhould properly be uſed ; the Perſun 


being a male figure, conveys ſome idea of ſtrength, and ſhould be uſed for the heavier 


entablatures; and the Caryatic, being female, ſhould never be loaded with more than 
the moſt delicate. The robuſtneſs of the male figure alſo becomes the plainnels of 


the Doric, and the delicacy of the female the elegance of the Corinthian ornament. 
When 
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When a Caryatic is introduced, whatever be the occaſion, the legs ſhould always Chap. 3. 
be brought cloſe together: they may be croſſed for variety, and it is very proper, — 
and the effect very agreeable. The arms may be laid flat along the body, or they 
may be raiſed to the head, but they muſt be as little ſpread out as poſſible. As theſe 
figures ſupport entablatures, and thus do the office of columns, it is always beſt to give 
chem as near as poſſible, the figure and the form of columns. To this purpoſe, ſome 
cut off the arms, but this is wrong; it gives them a maimed and diſagreeable appear- 
ance, and creates unpleaſing ideas of wounding and mangling ; it never can be neceſ- 
ſary for a judicious architect to have recourſe to this practice, for the laying their arms 
oſe will perfectly anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 


down cl 


When theſe figures, with their ornaments, ſtand inſulate or free, they never ſhould 
1250 any great weight to ſupport; that would offend the eye, for their delicacy is not 
formed for it. As we ſee the repreſentation of women, we carry in our minds an 
idea of the weakneſs of the ſex ; and the appearance of a load is eaſily taken off in a 
great meaſure when they are ſet againſt a wall, by placing a bracket over them; this 
is compromiſing the matter between exactneſs and propriety ; doubtleſs, in the origin 

L = of the order, the women were intended to be loaded as columns, therefore ex- 
3 . : | aaneſs requires that the entablature ſhould reſt immediately upon their heads; but we 
x1 facrifice a little to propriety in removing of lightening it, for women are too delicate 
for ſuch an office. t. 8 Fs 8 1 


We have, in ſome degree, cenſured the Greeks, for introducing the Perfian figures 
to this purpoſe; the ſame reaſon holds good more ſtrongly againſt this. ER 


It is from this conſideratioꝑ of the delicacy of the female figure, that we have ad- 
viſed the entablature they ſupport ſhould be Corinthian ; that or the Jonic are the only 
proper ones, for the Doric is too groſs, and the abundant load of ornament in the 
Compoſite renders it too heavy. e . 


+7 


The antients uſed theſe figures frequently to ſupport baſkets of flowers, for which 
they are much more proper'than for entablatures. We, in our churches, ſometimes 
introduce Caryatic angels, but in this caſe they muſt always have the hands raifed over 

4 the head, and hold up the entablature with them, for it muſt not ſeem to reſt upon 

#4 their heads. re ef Fl dos yd — 

5 | Theſe are the beſt rules for the management of theſe particular orders, in which 
N the great part is left to fancy. | | | | 
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07 TER MINI. 


HE Termini, or as we commonly call them in Eugliſb, Terms, are ſo nearly allied 
to the Perfian and Caryatic orders, that it is a wonder thoſe who gave that 
important n. name to — ſtatues or Pe did not continue it alſo to theſe. 


The origin of theſe 19888 is very Nn K 9550 wth na whe the poſſeſſions of 
one perſon or family ended, and thoſe of another began ; theſe points of ground were 


the terms, or boundaries, of one or other poſſeflion, and it was very proper they | 


ſhould be marked i in ſome manner, that they mi wad be nenn e and regularly 


determined. 


* * 5 3 % 


Nothing was a more natural be of aber chan the ditpute a about the term of 


the poſſeſſions: the antients, vvho erected every thing into a deity, and created i imagi- 


nary beings of this denomination for their ſeveral purpoſes, were not long without a 

god of land-marks. This god they called Terminus, and as his office was to prevent 
diſputes between neighbours and friends, they placed an image of him upon every 
one of theſe points, or ſpots of land, where the eſtate or property of one perſon bor- 


dered upon that of another. The name bl he od Wee familiar: to the ſtatue, 
and theſe were e called e e 


— 


This was the origin 10 this piece of architecture; a mack was neceſſary, they Pac 


the ſtatue of their god as this mark, and called firſt him, then his ſtatue, the protec- 


tor of land-marks?: there he ſtood always to watch them: at and . made * ſtatue 
without feet, that he might not t be able. to change place. 


This was the original of the fam) or Tir er minus; which to hi day is the ſtatue of a 


human figure, or, if the reader chuſe, a heathen god, whoſe head and upper part on- 
ly have that TEE, the 50 is en incloſed'i in.a er of San 


5 # 


For SPE as there were no 0 legs, they rook off the arms; and ſome retain th 
higure t to thus day. 


Le 


4 


It is a frequent ornament in gardens , ſome place them allo | in 1 rooms, to 


ſupport vaſes, or other elegant works: but its proper ſituation is as the boundary of 


lands. We have given the repreſentation of one, placed as a mark of the boundaries 
of four counties, and dreſſed him in four forms, as ſymbolical of their produce. 


This may ſtand as an inſtance of the manner in which the Tmin may be uſed with 
clegance and propriety, 


By this deduction of the origin of the T, erminus, we find that it is properly a mixed 
figure; in the lower part, ſerving as the Perfian and Caryatic orders in the place of a 
column, and decorated at the top with the head of a man, woman, ſatyr, fawn, or 


other 
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ocher device, ſupporting a capital of the Ianic, or ſome other order: the bottom part 8 


repreſents a kind of ſheath, into which the reſt of the * is received. 


Some uſe this very repreſentation i in the place of a Perſian or Caryatic ſtatue, to ſup- 
ort an entablature ; but this is deviating from the intent of the inventors : as thoſe 
an orders admit all male and female figures, there is ſcope enough for fancy in the 
aſe of them, without meddling with theſe, which are, or ought to be, peculiar to the 
rpoſe of boundaries. From the uſe of the ſtatue of the god Terminus, at the boun- 
462 of lands, the Greeks got into a method of placing that of Mercury, made in the 
ſame manner, in croſs-ways. Hermes being a name of Mercury, and ſounding ſome- 
thing like the name of this piece, ſome have fancied that thence was deduced the word 
Turme, which they would therefore have to be written Terme; but this is a conjec- 
ture that r never could have had its riſe but from a want of n in the Greek 


arts. 


Thou oh the gods Terminus and Hermes were the only ones employed to this pur- 
poſe by the earlieſt architects, ras Oy of igures introduced now is fs 1 5 


A Aab l or qideujle face, is very proper on many occaſions ; and often 


' we ſee the forms of angels and other figures very properly introduced. We _ alſo 
ruſtic Tt wan, and thoſe of many other kinds. 


The antdetde had divifions'of their roads into ſtadia, as we have into miles, and they | 
marked the number or diſtance as we do upon ſtones ; but they did not uſe plain ſquare 
ſtones, to this purpoſe, but figures of this kind. We are juſtifiable, however, in this 
plain method, from the wanton miſchief of our common people; they deſtroy the 


very figures which mark the 1 5 _ theſe _ and 7 OY would Oy de- 
moliſh any kind of ſtatues. ' 


The figure moſt commonly uſed for this purpoſe by the antients, was that of Mer 
cury, who was 1n a part of his office, the tutelar god of highways ; and they frequent- 
ly gave him, on this occaſion, four heads. The ſtatue at the end of ew Febricion 
bridge at Rome, is is one of theſe four-headed Termini, 
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Of the DECORATION of the 4 wg 


„ 
f the materials and richneſs of the orders. 


N treating of the ſeveral orders, we have taken occaſion to obſerve that certain part, 
of them may be made plain or decorated ; the freeze in particular, in moſt of the 
orders is thus left to the pleaſure of the architect, and the ſame is the caſe with ſome 
other of the members. The decoration of theſe being arbitrary, we have preſeryed 


the conſideration of it to a ſeparate place, treating there only of what was el. 


ſential. 


The orders are in themſelves very noble and very graceful ; they make the great 


and the elegant part of dra but it is e to add both to their _ ud 


Wo 


They may be exziched by carved work, or Saga may Foy math We than in 
their natural condition by the uſe of coſtly and beautiful materials. | 


Wa fr io tes rela f Wed beickc.or ee de Gracie 


others remain in their natural condition. Brick is a material very much inferior to 


ſtone, but where the fine red cutting brick is uſed, when a good workman is em- 


ployed, and it is ſet in | putty, it is poſlible to make with it very fine columns. 


Of ſtone we have ſeveral kinds, as we have ſeen in the preceding part of this 
work, where we treated of the materials; and of theſe kinds the Portland is that 


which is fitteſt for this uſe. This may be underſtood as the marble of England in 
this reſpect: : it is the beſt material we have at hand, and in ſufficient plenty for 
columns. 


The ſofter kinds are unfit, for though they work eaſy, the air takes a very certain 
and very fatal effect upon them; whoever would ſee, in its ſtrongeſt light, the im- 
propriety of uſing ſoft ſtone for columns, ſhould look into the court-yard of Somerſet 
Houſe. There are different ſeries of columns there, and they are made of free-ſtone ; 


the upper ranges are eaten away by the weather, the air has abſolutely diſſolved their 


ſubſtance, and they are mouldered to powder ; at the ſame time that the lower order, 
though of the ſame materials, are very entire : they are as it were varniſhed by the 
ſmoak, and the members of their ſeveral ornaments are as ſharp as when firſt cut. 


8 | | The 
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he fight of the upper ranges of theſe columns will be enough to watn the ar- Chap, 2. 
chitect who builds to be admired by poſterity, that he never employ ſuch ſtone ; at 
the Game time he may learn by that example, that the ſame, materials will laſt a long 
time entire in A low and ſheltered ſituation, which decay preſently in the more ele- 


vated and expoſed parts of a bulging. 

As we have only theſe materials, che beſt of them of uo intrinſick beauty or rich- 
neſs ; Ttaly is happy in a profuſion of marble. There ornaments and decoratiogs of 
the additional kind may very well be diſpenſed with on many occaſions, becauſe the 
materials themſelves give richneſs to the work; but with us it is otherwiſe: as we 
have not this richneſs in the ſubſtance, we have the more occaſion to add it in the or- 
naments. Theſe we ſhall treat of in a ſucceeding der. but ſhall firſt ſay ſome- 
thing of the enen of the column. 
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Of the conſtruction of the column, according to the different materials 
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NE the materials we have for columns brick is fitteſt for very large ones, be- 
cauſe of its ſoftneſs, which would render the whole weak in a ſmaller bulk: 
Stone is fit for large, but may be uſed for the very fmalleſt ; and timber is alſo 
fit for various ſizes, but there is A moderation in is uſe, 7 wok it! is not to oy __ pos the 


13.0 


* e g ne 35 


The conſtruction of the brick . ſtone columns i is farnitiar; all has hs is to be ob- 


ſerved particularly i is, that the bricks be laid 2 and well and ge the ſtone 
| have ſmall Joints, . | 


As to timber there ii moge du be faid : they may be made two ways, either of one 

piece, or of ſeveral Joined and glued together. One, would think at firſt conſideration 

that thoſe of one entire piece were beſt, but experience ſhews the W Thy 
are liable to crack, and Pits and this} isa great deformity. 8 


They begin —_— from the ind pert, and, as our workmen die it, fly from 
the heart. This is in ſome meaſure to be prevented by boring them ; but thoſe Game 
of picces are not ſo ſubject to this accident. 


We have ct ſpoken of the 1 of the ſhaft of columns; this i is a part 
of their additional decoration, and we ſhould be more free than the antients in the uſe 
of it, under the reſtrictions already | given; ; that is, where the order is light, and the 
column ſtands aloft. The antients commonly fluted their columns when they were of 
4 plain white marble, but they very ſeldom did this when they were of the coloured 
1 kinds. We have no variety in the colouring of our materials, and therefore we ſhoyld 
de the more ready to uſe this decoration. - 
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T has been 1 ſrig 00 t e ſhould d land ditachbda 44 hee 
They always have the moſt beautiful appearance when placed in this manner: and 


although cuſtom may have familiarized, or neceſſity may ſometimes introduce the uſe 


of half and three quarter columns; they never ſtrike the eye ſo nobly. But the greateſt 
abuſe in this reſpect is the making the columns penetrate one another; it is true that 
Palladio has done this in one of his houſes at Vicenza; and he calls theſe double co- 


| lumns ; but the work of the greateſt man in the world is not to eſtabliſh ſo mon- 
ſtrous a practice as right. Pilaſters are more frequently made thus to interfere with, or 


penetrate, one another than columns, and the practice is equally bad; but in columns 
it is the more ſhocking, becauſe of the beauty that is deſtroyed. A very great article 
in the difpoſition of columns is the. odupling them, or placing them in pairs ; "this is 


an invention intirely modern, we have not a ſingle inſtance of it in the antique, but 


it is a e ce wasn have done honour to antiquity. 


1 , 
4 of 


"The antients were — of Gaal een ſo that it is a ES | the Ny ” 
py diſpoſition. eſcaped them ; 5 for at the ſame time that it gives a ſufficient quantity of 5 


a very ſmall intercolumniation, i it varies the ſcene by introducing larger ſpaces beryeen | 


the ſeveral pu * 


— 


| "There is 6 "hat Wc ER I to thi Praclice in u the plans of 5 


* 41 


Hermogenes, who occaſionally took away middle columns, or middle rows of columns: Z 


it is therefore wonderful that this thought, which the antients ſaw had fo happy an ef⸗ 


fect in that inſtance, was not made . 
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-Cn-onr « as of — — columns \ we make the Wk, more e graceful than it 


can be contrived in any other. way; and we give a freedom to the portico which 


the antients wiſhed but never could obtain. This manner of placing the columns 


two and two, gives opportunity for keeping the intercolumniation between the 
ſeveral pairs ſo large, that doors and windows are clear; which could not be 


in the antient manner, as their e were larger than the diſtances between the 


columns, 


Wi * e 1 lam in an 1 of eren on: there "always 
ſhould, be a range, or ſeries, of columns to every ſtory; and theſe muſt be ſo 
nnd that the more maſly orders be at the bottom , and the more light and elegant at 
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0 ARCHITECTURE, he 
The antients held this as an invariable rule; I ſhall not be fo ſevere as to men- Cab 

tion the names of thoſe architects who have left us buildings, i in which there is one 2 3. 
great order comprehending ſeveral ſtories ; but we ſee ſuch: let the ſtudent ſet them 

Jown as things he is to avoid. | 


The only thing in the antient architecture that could give any face or ſhew of au- 
thority for ſuch a practice, is what they called their Corinthian courts; but theſe give 
only a face of authority to it, for we do not ſee any building truly of that kind. In 
theſe Corinthian halls the columns ſtood at ſome little diſtance from the wall, and 


ſupported the entablature, which ſerved as a kind of penthouſe, oy 


= Theſe columns therefore, though ſeveral flveles were ſeen behind — did not | 
4 5 belong to any ſtory, but were a detached part of the edifice. 


7 i | : Our practice is to ule: half a or, . is ſtill ek, pr ing which are 
sx cd and immerſed in the wall, and run up in a manner from the deem to the e 
the houſe, with ſeveral ranges of windows n : 


We ſee very - fi buildings i in Fe this r is 5 8 we d very 
fine excuſes for it: but all amounts to no more than this, that it is a fault, and 1 9 
fault which ſometimes bears the ſhadow of an ler. 5510 
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Of ornaments of carved work in the orders. 


A $ the great harmony and beauty of a cornice conſiſts i in the mixture of round 
and ſquare mouldings in a proper diſpoſition, ſo the great art of adding the 


ornament of ſculpture to the parts of the orders depends in a proper diſpoſition of i, 
ſo that there may be a harmony and a variety from the mixture of ſome plain and 
other decorated poruons, 


1 q 12 e 


Too much carving favours more of expence than of taſte ; and the adorning ſe- 


veral members e Age) one upon 1 creates confuſion. 


The divifion of the members is ohen by ſmall parts, ſuch as fillets and i i, 


but this diviſion is very neceſſary: therefore the architect muſt take care that the 


R do not een or obliterate them, which i is an error very wk 


5 
\ 


* $ — . 


One rule; as ae as it is s poſſible wy rule can be on this head, is that two mem. - 


bers ſhould not be decorated with carved work together. 


Jn all carved work that is added by way > of Jocoration to the parts of orders, cue 
muſt be taken that the out- line be well terminated, and very plain. Sharpnels i Sa 
excellence in all ſculpture, but here i it is eſſential. 


The figures muſt be properly choſen, and the great art is to give them an air of 
nature. To look natural, and lie well, comprehends almoſt all that is excellent in 


this article. We have of late fallen into a very childiſh taſte in ſculpture, and are in- 
troducing it apace, from the frames of looking-glaſſes to the entablatures of the or- 


ders. This is called the French taſte, a frivolous people whom we are too apt to imi- 
tate. It conſiſts in crooked lines like C's and IC's the Gothick is hardly more con- 
temptible. Too many excellent pieces of architecture have of late been disfigured in 
this capricious manner. 


This ſort of carved mak has got the moſt univerſal footing in the finiſhing of 
rooms; but let the judicious architect diſcourage it. The Engliſh are not without 
judgment : though they may be captivated at ſight with fooliſh fancies, they will hear 
reaſon ; let him tell them this is reviving the decorations of Goths and Vandals: ey 
will find it true, and they will thank him for informing them. 


Too much ſwelling in the rounded parts of caryed work ih theſe caſes is to be 


avoided ; it gives an air of maſlyneſs to the members of the orders, and this diſturbs 
their proportions, they ſhould always be left pure, 


* 
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ſigned with ſimplicity, executed with accuracy, and has a middle degree of relief. 


There is no article wherein fancy is ſo apt to run away with a young architect as 
this of ſculpture added to his orders; but there is none in which judgment ſhould be ſo 
perfectly conſulted. He thinks it a great thing to give a richneſs to his work by ſome⸗ 
thing independent and ſuperadded to his deſign: but nothing is fo eafy as to bury the 
merit of a deſign by this means; nor is there any thing at the fame time which fo 


much betrays an error. | If we look into the freezes of the richer orders in the an- 
tique works, we ſee ſculpture introduced in its greateſt elegance; if we obſerve it in 
the Doric, the manner Is more chafte, and the conduct more reſerved : let this ſtand 


as a rule to the modern deſigner, that it is not ſufficient the ſculpture he intends be 
pretty, it muſt be appropriated : it looſes half its grace if it want this article. There is 


a plain kind of ſculpture proper for the Doric, there is a middle one for the Tonic, and 
a richer for the Corinthian; theſe ſhould be preſerved perfect and diſtin, = . 


ö 


If there be a ſubject on which fancy indulges with freedom, it is in the Compoſite ; 
the very deſign of that is decoration, and we refuſe ſcarce any thing that has propriety 

a place there. But, even in this, let the ſculptor, or rather let the architect for him, 
take care that there be clear ſpaces between the enriched parts, otherwiſe all is clut- 
tered, and the grace even of the carved work itſelf, is loſt in the confuſion that re- 
ſults from one part being blended with another. 5 N. eee 


Foliage is an excellent article of ſculpture, and there is a ſource of endleſs variety 
in it, for half the beauties of nature are not exhauſted : this kind of carving ſhould al- 


ways be a repreſentation of nature, and we may fend the ſculptor to her ſchool in 
the fields and gardens for an everlaſting and unbounded variation. The leaves that are 
employed in ſculpture are few, they are not of the moſt beautiful kinds that nature af- 


fords, and they are executed incorrectly; why ſhould not the ingenious carver add to 
them truth, and a greater variety, when the models are ſo profuſely thrown before 


The beſt kind of carved work for the decorations of the orders, is ſuch as is de- Chap. 4 
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Of preſerving the true proportions. 
HE antients, as we have ſeen, in every order; gk "ith great liberty, and 
1 made great variations: all who have ſtudied architecture have perceived this; 
for the meaſures of their ſeveral remains ſhew it, beyond the leaſt ſhadow of ogy 
ing, to have been their conſtant practice. No man tied himſelf down to that ſtrictneſs 
of meaſure our writers allott, and the builder of the Coliſæum would, upon « our brin- 
ciples, have been tried and found guilty. . 


We admire their works, full as they are of theſe liberties, and we have reaſon : for 
the great proprieties are obſerved, while this ſtrict regard to the leſſer has been ne. 
glected; and the whole 50 has been 88 while theſe parts © or members have 
been e 


People who get into a ſcheme of admiration do not know where to ſtop. The 

many venerate theſe antients ſo devoutly, that were not their ſenſes convinced of theſe 

variations, they would never believe they had been made; and when they do ſee, and 

muſt own them, they will not attribute the leaſt and moſt trivial of them to Caprice, 

or accident, to careleſſneſs, or chance, but will have the difference of two hairs 
breadths, in the height of of an aſtragal, to have been made with reaſon. 


It is plain that we ſee the be of the ſeveral orders varied in their different 
buildings, and theſe admirers of all their works, as they will admit not the leaſt thing 
to have been done in them without a reaſon, have laboured hard to find one on this 

occaſion. At length they have hit upon one very ſpecious, but altogether falſe : they 
conſider that columns placed at different heights affect the ſight in different man- 
ners, and that there is the ſame effect produced by different ditances : : on this they 
build the explanation of theſe variations. 


They ſay the old architects conſidered this, and adapted their columns to it; they 
tell us they perfectly underſtood opticks, and worked according to the laws of viſion ; 
that they conſidered what effect ſuch height and ſuch diſtance would have, and then 
faſhioned their orders accordingly, varying their proportions, and that by the mi- 
nuteſt differences, that they — appear to the eye the ſame. 


This bins a fine appearance, and Gnas to ſet the ala 1 in the higheſt light 
of glory; but it is not true that they had any ſuch conſideration in their thoughts, 
neither, upon a deeper examination, would it have been proper to follow it if they 
had. „ N 1 


We underſtand optics at this time at leaſt as well as they did; and, upon bringing 
theſe changes of proportion to the teſt of that ſcience, they are found not to anſwer 
the intent, ſo that if this was the deſign of the variation, it has been made ignorantly ; 

| 5 — but, 
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pat, on the other hand, it muſt have been really a mark of weaknels to have attempted Chap. 5. 1 
any foch change at all. To alter che proportions is to render the columns defective . 
aud 2s to thoſe effects produced by height and diſtance, far from being faulty, or ſuch 
8 ſhould be mended, they are the true condition of things; they are the condition in 

which the eye ſees every thing, and which the mind, being accuſtomed to, ſets right of 


itſelf. 


The mind expects to be thus impoſed on by the eye; and would be deluded if it 
were not ſo deceived: the making things right in this reſpect would make them appear 
wrongs for the mind has but one way of judging of all that is communicated by the 
ſight, making its own regular allowances for diſtance and all its effects. To change 
theſe things therefore to ſuit them to the ſight, is to make them viſibly-deformed ; and 
can proceed only from an ignorance of the human powers and faculties ; let us reſcue 
the antients from this charge which their blind admirers lay upon them, and conceive 
that they often made thoſe variations which we have deſcribed to ſuit the parts to the 

whole: not from any little notion of the effect of fight, but from a great and general 
idea that comprehended the whole ſtructure ; and ſometimes from careleſſneſs or acci- , 
dent. We have reaſon to believe that the firſt was generally the caſe, becauſe the | * 
whole and every part are great, and are proportioned in moſt of their buildings: in 

theſe their variations appear to have been made with deſign, becauſe. they contribute 
to the beauty of the whole: in others they ſeem to have been the effect of careleſſneſs 

or chance becauſe they do not. = | 


- If the change of proportions were a practice eſtabliſhed upon rules in their time, 


4 5 | and depending upon ſo plain a ſcience as opticks, every architect would have known 
WE it; it would have been followed in a manner univerſally, and it would have been done 
* | regularly: but let us examine the old remains, and not one of theſe things is ſo. The 
change of proportions was not a univerſal practice among the antients, for we ſee the 


greateſt number of their buildings without any ſuch change; nay and the very nobleſt 
and moſt approved. Therefore it was not a practice eſtabliſhed upon a known foun- 
dation, and followed by all. Indeed, upon examining all the remains we have of an- 
tient architecture, it does not appear that this was either general or common; and the 
variations we have noted, which are the principal that remain extant, when examined 
ſtrictly, according to what the rules of opticks have determined, ſhew that they were 
not followed from any ſuch rule: indeed the difference among theſe variations them- 
ſelves ſhews they were not made from any rule at all. 


If opticks had given law to architecture, it is evident and certain that the diminu- 
tion of columns would have been made different, aceording to the height or ſize of the 
column; but we have ſeen this is not the caſe. It is plain that there is vaſt variation 
in this diminution but then, like all the other variations, it is done at random: we 

know how it muſt have been if opticks had diſpoſed it, and we fee it is not ſo. This 
we have ſhewn already treating of that article. PR di e 9 


Though we have ſhewn that this method of changing proportions for the ſake of ac- 
commodating them to the fight, was not an eſtabliſhed practice, yet we are to obſerve 
that it has been done; it was among thoſe. fantaſtical things that ſome few took. in 

their heads, though it was not the general opinion, as theſe have pretended. It is 


lucky that we have theſe inſtances, for we ſee by them that it is wrong. itt ers : 7 
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In the Pantheon, the pannels in the compartment of the arch are ſunk, as it were by 


WY ſteps, 1 in the manner of hollow pyramids. Now the axis of the pyramids ſhould na- 
turally tend to the centre of the cupola ; but, for the ſake of the view, they are made 


to tend to a point in the middle of the temple, at about five foot high from the Pave. 
ment; therefore this axis is not perpendicular to the baſe of the pyramid, as it ought 


* - * 
3 D * 
5 4 Pre. 


This is the change: now let us obſerve the effect. Theſe hollow pyramids, I. 
conſequence of the change, appear from the centre below juſt as they would were one 
raiſed to the centre of the arch, and that they were all directed thither; but as ſoon a; 


ever one goes from the middle this effect ceaſes, and we perceive the obliquity of the 
axis, and the defect of ſymmetry in the pyramids. This is abſurd and ſhocking it is 


plain therefore, that, in this inſtance, pared are- Fan A 2 to I 0 we 


4 f 


The fight is diſturbed and 0 at this ; ; the mind would very 5 naturally reliſh 


the defect if things were as they ſhould be, becauſe it is a defect in all diſtant objects 

viewed in different directions: ſo that the judgment of the ſight is a reaſon why we 
ſhould not change proportions. Unleſs we could make _ a 5 _ all 
nature, it is better we leave our own works as they are. 


The blech whs fancied the antients did this univerſally, have been ready enough 


to follow them; and we ſee, by the ill ſucceſs of what they have done, that the 


thing cannot be proper in itſelf, In the court of the Louure, the French architect has 


made the figures in the baſe relief of the Artic, much larger than they are below; 
this he thought was accommodating them to fight, at the expence of abſolute pro- 


priety of proportion, but he ſhould have left them as rh were, for what he has done 


: offends "oy eye that * upon it. 


We err in indi the ſenſes ſo apt to deceive us. We know the manner of vi- 


ſion, but we ſhould conſider there is that within which ſets us immediately right; 


this effect is ſo certain, becauſe it is exerted on every occaſion, that it never deceives 
us; and is fo inſtantaneous, that it is not true we are at all impoſed upon. Even brute 
animals are not deceived by their ſenſes. Who ever ſaw a bird deceived by a piece of 
perſpective ? From the whole therefore, thoſe architects who ſhall accommodate their 
proportions to the laws of opticks, will deceive the ſight ; and no others, They will 
do by their caution what they only imagine might have been the effect of (hel care- 


leſſneſs. 


From theſe inſtances in nature, and the effect of what has been done with a view to 
perfection in this art, we ſhall find that there is no reaſon to alter proportions in archi- 
tecture in reſpect of height: that the proportions being in themſelves Fog fixed, 
we ſpoil when we alter mm with a view to mend them. : 


After this review, we ſhall be bold avant to determine, that the change” of pro- 
portions, in reſpect of the laws of opticks, is always wrong; and that although it has 
been authoriſed by a "y great name, and rules have been preſcribed for the manner 

" . 
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of executing it, it told never be done: the only reaſon that ſo falſe a doctrine has Chap. 5. 


remained ſo long anſhaken is, that none have ſufficientlyconſfidered i it, 


« © A = 7} 


the mind ; when infants, very likely our fight decives ns; but its deluſions are ſo regu- 
lar, that as we grow up we become perfectly acquainted with them; and we are de- 
ceived by them no longer. We expect things to be repreſented otherwiſe than as. they 
really are in reſpect of their diſtance; and we judge of them accordingly ; 3 therefore 
5 when they are made properly we never fail to judge of. them as they are: this per- 
4 | fection in architecture conſiſts in proportion, and we never are deceived Wich reſpect 
oa of proportion, but when the architect has been too careful to prevent it. The un- 


Tr. oo A © # 


derſtanding perſpective is a thing of the utmoſt conſequence fo. the architect, but let 
him take care that he do not deceive himſelf in following i its rules, in relpe&t of the 


abſolute proportions of eſſential parts. It will reſult from the whole, that te; pro- 
portions of nchſtefides” are e W altered i in boy el of the different 1 8 of 
view 8 . , 1 Mt ney „oled 31 7 


85 | Though ſight be an effect of ſe nſe, the conception we form from it depends upon 


6 · f 


; 
wt 4 - 


The proportions-of certain parts may, on ſome occaſjons; reaſonably be changed, but 
this not with reſpet mann, rei a much grealer 85980 MN eo 


"or , : 25 1 4 1 7 * 
1 1 * 4 + ww $i $ o ooh 8 4 . n | 
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When we wiſh not to give much 8 to a cornice, an architrave, or a pede- 

ſtal, the faces may be made leaning back; and in that caſe we regain what w we give 

to the projectures. In this reaſonable practice opticks have nothing 1 to do, for all the 

projectures really have their due magnitude, and there is no deſign. of waking them 
appear otherwiſe than they are: 'this is practice is fitteſt for concave parts, as the domes 

of churches and the like; in general, in thoſe caſes where no angle i is made at the re- 
turn, may ſhew the profile of the moulding. There are examples of theſe faces lean- 

ing backward. in- als and _ have a very good ed. 

As coloſſal ſtatins that wo be Feel on bote high place, i is 1 of an RL 

fize, but this is not with reſpect to opticks ; ; for it 8 intended it ſhould be underſtood 

to be a coloſſus. In fine, let things be as they would be, that they may appear as f hey 

ſhould be. The 7 wil never deceive us. if we do not ficſt deceive i it. 
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Of the place of the ComrosiTE order. 


* 


TN treating of the orders, their characters, proportions, and dons we have le 
it dubious what ſhould be the my of the nen. in edifices where * or- 


ders are uſed. 


The common architect will anſwer immediately, chat it is to be uppermoſt; = he 
almoſt deſpiſes us for making it a queſtion : but the matter is not fo ſoon determined. 


No body underſtood the Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite orders better than Scam- 


29221, and thoſe who are ſo poſitive as to the Compoſite having the upper Place, are to ; 


be ng he placed it below the Corinthian. 


There i is great reaſon for ſuch a 3 ads we pions; ha upon a ful con 


deration, no perſon of ſober judgment will Sd it. 


Beſide the Corinthian bein g lighter, which onglit; to he it Wie we are to * 


ſerve that there is an affinity between the Tonic and Compoſite; and therefore they ſhould 


not be ſeparated by any other order. The entablature of the Compoſite is alſo vaſtly 


groſſer and heavier than tnat of the Corinthian, and that is another reaſon why it ſhould 
ſtand under not over that order: it may be very proper that the light order of the C- 


rinthian ſhould be ſupported by this, which is in every reſpect heavier ; but it-can- 


not be judicious that the light Corinthian ſhould ſupport an order heavier than itſelf. 


The richer orders naturally come. over the plainer, and the lighter over the heavier, 


The Greeks left no poſſible diſpute on this head among theirs, for the richeſt 


were the lighteſt ; thoſe who added the Compoſite wanted that ſtrict judgment: they 
have made a heavier order more rich than one that is lighter, and thence raiſed the 
doubt of its place. But this is eaſily anſwered, weight i is of more conſequence than 


ornament, and when a heavier order is the richer, i it muſt ſtand under the lighter, not- 
withſtanding all its decoration. 


Tbe unchited who dares think for bimalf.-will Go the reaching tein; 


vice, and follow it; but it is not to be followed raſhly : we have ſhewn what 1s to be 
done, and it is fit we tell how. 


To chis purpoſe, let there be ſome alteration made i in the proportions and other re- 


ſpects. The way in which it is beſt done will be this. 


* 


Let the Compoſite has be placed between the Ionic oy Cried pen the C- 
rinthian pedeſtal; let it, in other reſpects be entire, except for a little ſhortening of 
the ſhaft : let this be ſhortened by two thirds of a diameter. Thus the Compoſite will 

| | be 


* 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 263 
be only reduced ſomewhat in height: it will have its capital and entablature per- Chap. 6. 
„ fect, and it will ſtand upon a ſomething lower pedeſtal, which will alſo agree better VV 
Rx | ith it being thus ſhortened in the ſhaft, Upon this let the Corinthian be raiſed in its 
dae and exact proportions, but ſet upon the Compoſite pedeſtal : this will give it an air 
BE 1 lightneſs proper for its poſition, and ſufficient for Its purpoſe, Perrault propoſes 
n. this caſe to lengthen the ſhaft of the Corinthian column two thirds of a diameter, as 
. . he reduces the Compoſite, and certainly this will give it a yet greater air of lightneſs 
az and diſtin&tion, but it will do without. 
Iv | 7 | We have obſerved that the Compoſite is an order with which great liberties may be 
XZ bw = taken ; but we are for ſtricter adherance to rules with every. thing that is of Grecian 
. 7 = origin; it is therefore we propoſe to leave the Corinthian order, in this caſe, unaltered : 
= the alteration of the pedeſtal does not affect the order, that being an additional 
3 ; part, and the order perfect without it : but farther than | this we ſhould not go in a” 
3 caſe of that nicety. 5 
3 The Compoſite order is in itſelf ſo much heavier in the capital and entablature, that it 
ſtands very well under the Corinthian, and this reduction of the ſhaft is ſufficient. 
We have ſhewn in a preceding chapter that it never can be neceſſary or proper to 
change the proportions for the ſake of opticks, but here is an inſtance that there are 
oocaſions on which they may be changed, though they are of another kind; no mat- 
ter what cuſtom or the common practice aſſert, theſe are the determinations of reaſon. 
We have ſeen the error of changing proportions on a wrong principle, we cannot 
be too careful to avoid that; and it may be a very good, and here perhaps a needful 
caution, that the architect be not led too haſtily to change them upon better principles. 
The Greek orders are a kind of ſacred text, they ſhould be preſerved in perfect purity ; 
the freedoms ſhould be with the Roman. 8 5 POTS eee 
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, the amines of tbe Donic own . 

N treating of the Doric order, we have obſerved the great difficulties I archited 

labours under ir. diſpoſing his work, becauſe of the reſtrictions laid upon him by 

the form of the triglyphs and metopes. We have obſerved. that ordinary architeas 

made no difficulty of this matter at all, becauſe they ſaw nothing of this reſtriction, 
but enjarged and curtailed the diviſions at pleaſure. 


Others, belide the common, herd, have iets Fentulen to enlarge the metopes 
in this freeze, in order to obtain ſuch a breadth as was wanted in the intercolumniz- 
tion: but the thing is in itſelf wrong, and no authority can ſupport it: If we ſee the 


greateſt name produced to countenance ſuch a practice, we ſhould anſwer all the proof 
this brings, is that the greateſt may do g 


1 in the Doric . tho architect ht; of coupling two columns; he will 
gad. it neceſſary to enlarge the metopes, and ſet the triglyphs farther aſunder. The 
ſpace between the middle of one triglyph and the middle of anather being much le 
than between the middle of one column and the middle of another, however near they 
ſhall. be placed 3 this creates a: difficulty in the coupling of Doric columns, but, on 
the other hand, the uſe of coupling being to ge a large intercolumniation between 
pair and pair, and the Doric, as a maſſy order bearing naturally a ſufficiently large and 

open intercolumniation, this difficulty! is in a mafner remvbed; for as the Salifuc. 


tion of the freeze makes coupling of theſe columns difficult!” their own kige ſpace 
proper to the order, makes that coupling unneceſſary, 


It will be ſaid by thoſe who will couple the Doric columns, that their natural di- 
ſtance is not ſufficient, and that, when coupled, a change in the form of the metopes 
is neceſſary. They ſhould be anſwered, that the antients were very cautious not to 
make this alteration : we find that Pythias and Tarcheſius, two of the famous archi- 
tects of antiquity, becauſe of this reſtriction of the freeze, which they would not al- 
ter, declared the Doric order unfit to be uſed in temples. The character of Herms- 
genes, another of the moſt famous among the old architects, was, that he took great 
| freedoms with what were called the eſtabliſhed laws of the three orders; but he ne- 
ver went ſo far as to enlarge the metopes of the Doric; on the contrary, he, ſolely to 
avoid the neceſſity, changed the whole order of his temple of Bacchus, making it {nic 
though his original deſign was that it ſhould have been Doric. 


We produce theſe inſtances of great men, and bold men in their way, * 
the uſe of the order rather than they would enlarge its diviſions in the freeze irre- 
gularly, to ſhew, that when the architect ſees there is a neceſſity of enlarging the 


metopes in coupling Doric cokimns, he ſhould not enlarge the metopes, but let alone 
the coupling of the columns, 


3 7 x | g Palladio 
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Palladio will be quoted as an authority tat theſe metopes may be enlarged under Chap. 7. 
kind of neceſſity, and the palace he built for count Valerio will be produced as an 


this 
inſtance; it is true that 1 in this palace he has, according to his own account, enlarged 


the metopes in the middle intercolumniation of the portico to make it ſomewhat-wi- 
der than the others, which have only two triglyphs; the ſole reaſon he has had for 
this plainly 1 is, that he would not enlarge this middle intercolumniation ſo much as to 
make it receive three righyphs, though he would have it hag, ot than the others which 


had two. 


We ſee the occaſion, and we ſee what he has done. We can ſay nothing more on 
this head, than that it is pity he has done it: for the example of ſuch a perſon is dange- 
rous. We have ſhewn Hermogenes would not have done it, and he was a greater archi- 
te& than Palladio, or than Palladio's | 661 Carat ; and as bold as a good architect 


ought to be. 3 


In this Palladis not only cl with the proportions, but tes from the opi- 
nions of his maſter. Vitruvius has named this incident of the enlarging the middle 


intercolumniation in Doric porticos, and his rule i is abſolute; he ſays let them be large 


enough to receive three triglyphs: he puts in this order n ere in the middle 
intercolumniation, though the others hae bag one. 


11 is not only this liberty Palladio has taken with the Done ornaments in that 
palace; he has put half triglyphs at the inward angles, and, upon the Whole, has fo 


greatly varied upon the proportions in this reſpect, that nothing but its being his work 


could protect it from much cenſure. It is not fit any name ſhould make error facred; 
the young architect is too apt to be nod Ay ns his own nl he it! is not at er proper he = 


3 4 


ſhould have ſuch examples, Ron OC INY 


As this is a point of great impöctutice, we have given the lower part « of that r palace | 
in the annext Pate, » explain theſe obſervitions. dee 
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CM: AB WL 
0 f. the ee PO ; ons in the orders. 


H AVING ed thus at large into the Stare of the Ga ig their 


beauties and defects, and the excellencies and errors in their conſtruction, 25 
it has been delivered by different writers, we ſhall conclude this part of our work 


with ſome few general obſervations. The ſubjects of many of theſe we have occaſion. 


ally touched before, but could not there dwell upon their explanation : we ſhall here, 
in one ſhort recital, preſent them to the e e in which manner they will illuſtrate 
one another. ä 1 e 5 


Treating theſe ſubjects in this order, we divide the ſources of knowledge into three 


parts; theſe furniſh: three diſtinct kinds of information. They are underſtood by the 


three terms , antique, antient, and modern: by the antique is meant what we learn 
from the remains of the moſt early architects; the antient architecture is that taught 


by Vitruvius; and the modern is that of late authors. This ſcience, among others, flept 


during the middle ages, and was revived at the time of the others, ſo that what is called 
modern takes in only the e of a few centuries. 


"Tho wok antique and antient a are + frequently —91 as ſynonimous, and indeed they 
ſignify the ſame; but they are to be uſed as 1 diſtinguiſhed and eee when 
we 9 ſtrictly. | 3 8 


"In the meaſuring the ſeveral parts of an order, it is ſcen we : in the ſame n manner ap- 
propriate terms. The word part is frequently uſed, and has no fixed ſignification, 


but, according to the diviſion firſt eſtabliſhed it is of one 8 Aunty or another: this! is the 


variable, as the minute is the fixed meaſure. 5 & 


A module is the general term uſed to expreſs the diameter of the column, taken at 
the bottom; and a minute is the ſixtieth part of this diameter: therefore a minute is 2 


different abſolute quantity in the meaſure of different columns, but it is always the 
ſame proportional quantity, being always 2 a ſixtieth part of a known meaſure, which i 


fixed with relation to that column. 


* 


A part 5 altogether a vague term, taken in itſelf; but being firſt ſettled as to its 
quantity, it does as well, and becomes as fixed as any other. Any meaſure, whether it 


be the diameter of a column, the height of an entablature, or whatſoever, is divided 
into a certain number of equal portions, five, fix, eight, or more or fewer, and each of 
| theſe is then called a part abſolutely in the admeaſurement of the ſeveral members. 


This we have ſhewn occaſionally, but the reader being acquainted with theſe things 
before, will not be diſpleaſed at our leaving here it freſh in his memory; and he will 


find by this that he has properly u underſtood what he has been reading. 
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The antients and FA moderns have both occaſionally uſed each of theſe meaſures in Chas. 8. 


deſcribing the Proportions of mernbers; but, from the more general uſe, the meaſuring 
by parts has been called that of the antients, and that by minutes the manner of the 


We have named both-to give the ſtudent his choice, but we recommend to him 


the antient method by. parts, for it keeps up a knowledge of the proportion at the ſame 


time with the remembrance-of the meaſure, and it is much more readily and ſecurely 
-etained/ in the emen 15 

Tt muſt be allowed, that in giving the meaſures of ſeveral of the particular remains 
of antiquity, it is altogether neceſſary to uſe minutes, becauſe the members to be mea- 


ſured are ſo irregular that ſcarce any diviſion of parts can explain them; at leaſt, none 
but what would be more perplexing than that of minutes. Reaſons have been pre- 
tended fot this, but more probably it has been often the effect of accident or careleſſ- 


neſs: however this renders it moſt proper to uſe the admeaſurement of minutes in de- 
ſeribing ſome of the antique remains: but the uſe of parts is vaſtly preferable in deli- 


vering thoſe of the abſolute members of the orders, or conveying any other general 
knowledge. 1 5 1. AF 10 s wm 


Although the diameter of the column is what is generally expreſſed and under- 


ſtood by the term module, yet the word has other ſenſes. When ſpeaking of the 


Doric order, it means half the diameter of the column; that is, it is a mea- 
ſure containing thirty minutes; and Perrault has a module that contains ſtill leſs: 
it is only a meaſure of twenty minutes, or a third part of the diameter of the co- 


lumn. 


1 


Vitruvius reduced thd Doric module to half, becauſe that was a more con- 
venient meaſure for the parts in that order; and Perrault, who has added a third 
kind of madule, diſtinguiſhes them: he calls the diameter of the column a great 


module, the ſemidiameter à mean module, and the third of the diameter à 1;rtle 
odr: i to dd of T 151 X37 ihr i 903-1 i 
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of module, mean module, or little module, but expreſſing ourſelves by the whole di- 


„ [his meaſure however, of a third part of the diamates of the column, talen at the 


bottom, has very great uſe. It determines the general, height of pedeſtals, columns, 


and entablatures, in all the orders without a fraction, The height of the ſeveral parts 


are very ha 


«re very happily expreſſed by this meaſure in whole numbers ; and it; ſerves alſo very 
"el, under an appropriated diviſion for their projeures ti dr ion is into fte, and, 


it 


267 
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Book II. it is this we have uſed ; though without the term, to prevent confuſion. A fifth p 

Af gk a third of the column's diameter is as regular and plain a meaſure as the third it. 

f ſelf, and it anſwers all theſe purpoſes. Six of theſe thirds, that is two whole diame. 
ters of the column is the general height of the entablature: this therefore, ſpeaking 
generally, is as well expreſſed by the whole diameter, as by any diviſion of it; but 
when we come to the ſhafts and pedeſtals, they vary by ſuch proportions, that this di- 

ameter, or even the half of it, is too large for a convenient meaſure. Here the third 
part comes in very happily : making the orders increaſe in height as they become 

lighter, their pedeſtals riſe in an excellent proportion, by adding one third to the 
height all the way ; making the Doric pedeſtal one third of the column' 8 diameter 
taller than the Tuſcan, and ſo on. 


In the ſame manner the columns will riſe one above another regularly by the pro- 
portion of two of theſe thirds, the Tonic being two thirds of a diameter of the co. Mi 
lumn higher than the Doric, and ſo on. This is a regular meaſure, and we ſee that Ml # 
whole diameter, or a half diameter could not et its place. ay 


This kind of general 1 is very ber alſo in ae reſp m which 
is, that it is eaſily retained in the memory. Thus he who has been acquainted, that in 
pedeſtals in general, the baſe is a fourth part of the height of the whole, and the cor- 
nice an eighth, and that the ſocle has two thirds of the baſe itfelf, will never be at a 

| loſs for the diviſion. He has ſeen the height of the whole pedeſtal determined before, 
according to the order whereto it belongs, and he here ſees the Proportion of all its 
F for the meaſ ure of the die is the remainder of the whole. 


In the fame general way he will 8 chat the baſes in all che orders are ofa 
regular meaſure which is half the diameter of the column, and that their capitals 
vary, as alſo the parts of their entablatures ; theſe variations he is to ſeek in the per- 

ticular accounts s of then, and here is a n idea of the whole, 


We have e that the entablatures may very rattrally'bo made equal in all 
the orders; but there is nothing ſo little determined by the practice of the antients, 
or writings of the moderns, as this very article. The heights of their ſeyeral parts are 


very differently adjuſted, and the height of the entire ART; in Fa to the 
column 1s a thing as little ſettled. | 3 0 


If we would A how 3 the antients x were in. "this elit, let us 4 our : 
eyes upon the entablature in Nerv's frontiſpiece, and that of the temple of Ve 4. near 
Trook : one is twice as high in the proportional meaſure as the ne. 


It is pity this is not better determined, for hens? is no 1 of architedture | in which 
exceſs or defect are more conſplonons, even to a common eye. 


Solidity 1 ſtren gth are to be the firſt confideration | in every building, and the parts 
muſt be ſo proportioned as not only to have ſtrength, but to ſhew that they have it: 
now this is impaired where the entablature and the column are not proportioned to one 
another, either by the entablature being too heavy or too light. The column muſt have 
a certain thickneſs to bear this ornament, and there muſt he a proportioned height in 

"e — "4M 
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by the thickn 


maſſy; This is the Girectiän uf reaſon;hutat.we wete guided fingly by particular in- 


ſtances in the antique, we ſhould run directly counter to it. We ſee, in the Corinthian 
and Compoſite orders, entablaturesmuch higher, in proportion to the thickneſs of the 
column, than in the Doric and Tonic. To ſpeak with that freedom which becomes a 
candid and free examiner, the antients ſeem to have exceeded in the making their en- 
tablatures too large and high, and and the moderns, on the contrary, to have ſeen this, and 
become faulty in the o extreme. The entablatures in Nero's frontiſpiece, and 
the Comput Vaccinus, ſeem too high to be ſupportable; and, on the contrary; | we 
ſee thoſe of many of the moderns poor and pitiful becauſe of their lowneſs. 
Theſe firſt have ſeen'the error of the antique, but it is ſeldom men can avoid one 


extreme in ſhunning another. It ſeems that the oldeſt buildings we tknow: were 5 


85 in their entablatures; theſe were Greek : the Romans ſaw this, and carried 
theirs to too great 2 height; the moderns, avoiding that excels, are getting 
down to the practice of the firſt Greeks again, or, perhaps, beyond it, in their 
low entablatures : fo difficult is is it to find, and fa much more difficult to preſerve, a 


—_ 


Ld 


we hw dern adviſed this medium betet there is the greateſt diver, and pro; 
 bably no way can be better here. 


Having mentioned the. more conſiderable parts, we ſhall now deſcend to ORE leaſt 
important, for there are none utterly below notice. The cinctures belong as N 
to columns as their baſe or apitel; ous dau, fall they have been leſs conſidered. 


Theſe repreſent thoſe rings of iron the. antients 855 about their original woods co- 
lumns, and conſequently their proper place is at the bottom and the top. The cine- 
ture at top is uſually an aſtragal with its fillet ; that at the bottom is a plain fillet, and 
has the name of cinfure by moſt given particularly to it. 


| Theſe are parts the antients have treated as of very wivkd conſequence ; and they 
have varied in their proportions greatly, without any viſible reaſon. We ſee the ſame 
diverſity and uncertainty in the moderns ; but nothing ſhould . be left thus at random 
in the orders: the leaſt parts ſhould be alnertgined. | 


There fk no 3 reaſon PP, varying theſe cinctures according to the orders, 
but if any one ſhould determine upon doing this, the manner he is to obſerve is 
plain: they muſt be larger in proportion as the order is more groſs, and ſmaller as it 
is more delicate. Without this ſtrictneſs, it may be very well to give them one 
general meaſure, and this will have a very good effect, if given to all the orders, 
for it ſavours too much of littleneſs i in taſte to vary ſuch parts. As the orders riſe 
in delicacy, the columns lengthen, and this will make the cinctures appear leſs in 
the more delicate, and larger in the more groſs, though they ſhould be, 1 in reality, 
the lame in all; the meaſure of theſe things being proportional. 


* 
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ntablature accordingly. The entablature therefore is to be governed in its height Chap. 8. 
eſs of the column, being lower as that is flenderer, and higher as it is more e (Borg 
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Book II. 


A ＋ the column. In the Pantheon we ſee it about this meaſure; in the temple of An. 


diameter of the column. We ſee it of this meaſure in the temple of the 8ibyl, and 
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#3 


We may, at at medium, allow the e a 9 5 of hn. - 


toninus and Fauſtina it is higher; and in that of Veſta. at Rome lower: we are there 
fore. here whos th in A & an vane of: 0 ce SEN! the medium, 


N 3 
Toh 11 


Inſtead of this plain fillet, there is an 3 Ks 0 Lillet on the . in 


the Campus Vaccinus; and ſome of the moderns have imitated this: but the Plain 
member is better. It makes a diverſity between the termination of abs: aal at 6 1 
and bottom; and it ſeems t to have more — vid oo 0 van og 


C. 43S \% SA LE 1 : 


| | 1 | £1 502. 19 | 1 10 e 
The el at the top Gould be about a tenth part more in height than the plain 


cincture at the bottom; we may very well therefore allow it an eighteenth of the 


the Baſilic of Antonine; and this is a medium between the extremes in which we ſee 


it in the temple of Fortuna virilis, where it it is half as high again, and Aa of the 
tem ple of Veſta at t Rome, where it is ſcarce half ſo * 


This admonition is the more nccetiiny to the ſtudent from the diverſity of rules he 


will find in modern writers Serlio making ſcarce half ſo ye as TY and * of 


the reſt, | | n n 


There is a proportion for the aſtragal eſtabliſhed in the Tonic order, 48 we hare 


ſeen, i in which it is to be equal in breadth to the eye of the volute. This is about 


the meaſure we have given, and being ſettled i in one order, there is no eaten it ien 


not be eren to all the others. 


In the ſame manner the cincture at the bottom of the column is determined in 


the Tuſcan order to be a fifth of the upper half of the baſe. This makes it a twen- 
tieth of the diameter of the column, and there « can be no reaſon why this proportion 
ſhould not be alſo made general. 


* 


Finally, the fillet of the aſtragal is half the height of its aſtragal in che temple of 
Bacchus, and ſome other antique ſtructures. This is a certain and a regular mea - 


ſure, and nothing can be more proper than to make it univerſal. 


Having thus, after a particular detail of the parts, and their meaſures in each order, 


given this general review of their proportions in general, and with reſpect one to an- 


other, we ſhall cloſe the account of this great article in the ſcience of architecture; 


concluding with that caution to the ſtudent wherewith we ſet out, and which we have 
ſo frequently inculcated in the courſe of theſe obſervations ; that, when he has ſeen 


the variations in every article, he ſettle to himſelf a mean, or middle proportion, a8 


ſtandard between them; and, when he has done this, that he compare that meaſure 
of conſtruction with what is preſcribed by one or more of the celebrated authors. 
We inſtance Palladio, doubtleſs the firſt of them 1 in merit, as the firſt in — in 
Britain. Tg 


A Let 
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Let him not be captivated with the name even of this author, or over awed by his Cha | 8 
reputation: but examine what he propoſes as freely aß if it came from another. ee e 
If he find it better than this medium which he had drawn from the various ex- 

ceſſes of others, let him prefer it in practice; if otherwiſe, let him conſider whe- 


ther the exact medium, or ſome meaſure near it, be moſt excellent, and having 
found what 18 beſt, let him not be afraid to uſe it. 


We have ſhewn him Palladro can do wrong, and that may be an anſwer to ſuch, 
as, being bigotted to his opinion, would give it their voice againſt truth. Palladio 
is oftener in the right than any man, and let that be eſteemed ſufficient praiſe: no 
man is always. | "Io 5 | 5 
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B O O K III. 


SECTION 


L 


Containing the general praQtice of ARCHITECTURE, i in 
the erecting of complete edifices, and TY 
and decorating their ſeveral parts. 


o prepori * WE” the the. certain and uno eee, di Iiſcharge of 


Water. „ 


V 7 E have, i in | the nh part of this work, 104 down the principle of ar- 


chitecture, and prepared the ſtudent for the practice of it, by giving him a 
general idea of all its parts: we now advance to that practice; in which we would 
have him, according to the ſpirit and meaning of every article of inſtruction here 
laid before him, indulge his genius within the bounds of diſcretion: he has here be- 
fore kim the precepts of all the great maſters, and the moſt eminent examples left by 


the celebrated architects of thoſe earlier ages, wherein the ſcience reached its greateſt 


perfection. Let him imprint the one upon his memory, and retain the other in his 
imagination ; and let him follow both without being a ſlave to either, , 


The rules dnt by authors are generally too ſtrict, and the variations made by 
the antient architects are, in ſome inſtances, too licentious. If he conform himſelf 


wholly to the one, he will be cold and ſtiff in all his defigns, and if he think he 
may run all the lengths of the other, he will be too free. There are certain de- 
viations from rule upon which depends, in a great meaſure, the ſpirit of writing; 


but there are liberties taken by the Homers and Shakeſpears of an earlier time, which, 


though allowed in them, would bring cenſure upon any one who now ſhould pre- 
ſume to uſe them. | 


"oh 


Architecture, as we have thewn, i is nat lelt a ſcience than poetry, nor is leſs a theme 


for genius ; the rules of the one may therefore be transferred into the other : and {| 


is by obſerving that conduct which has deen e in 1 ſhe nes that we may be 
certain to ſucceed 1 in the other. 


Our ſtudent now, if he have read with any degree of attention, is maſter of the 


uſual terms, and comprehends what may be called the rudiments of the ſcience ; he is 


Ne. 45. 4 A | ons 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


. JH: . with the nature and qualities of his ſeveral materials; he knows which 


are fitted for every peculiar piece of ſervice, and he knows the 800 of the eſſential 


po ornamental parts. Nothing remains, but that he now proceeds to the Putting 
them together k. in the 8 . of N 7 

That he may find no difficulties in his firſt advances in this way, and may proceed 
by the proper, gradation, we ſhall begin with plain and ſmall houſes, and from theſe 
riſe gradually to the larger, more elegant, x and more ornamented. But as” no houſe, 
not even the ſmalleſt, can be conveniently fitted for the inhabitant without a proper 


diſcharge for refuſe water, we ſhall lead him to the erecting of the fabrick by this 


needful preparation... We. have, in a former chapter, delivered the ſyſtem and theory 


| of drains, and v we are here: to fo proceed t to the e Ting 4 as the _ articles to 


"— 
11 2 1 o : 0 bo * ww * 'Y he Go ; 
3 . « - — ** 3 q * Py i 4 ' « ? bf 34% x "7 # 
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There muſt be a paſſage for water, or it will lodge, and the houſe will be damp and 


uncomfortable ; this paſſage muſt be free and unobſtructed, or it will remedy the 


evil but partially, or only for a time: and as foulneſs of various kinds will make its 
way with all water, and this will naturally, though by flow degrees, in time fill up 


thoſe drains intended to carry it off, this choaking and filling of them up, muſt be 


guarded againſt in cheir very f feſt conſtructian., .. > 


* LS "4>TH 7 
* * * * _ 


Cd 
is 


Every bricklayer can make a drain that Mall receive the water for the time, but it 


is the architect alone who can form and conſtruct it in ſuch manner that it ſhall per- 


form its oflice continually, like the veſſels in the human fabrick, through” which the 


fluids circulate freely, from. our birth. to our r death, 9 8 alfordcy,” i 
bſtruction. ä 5 


* *1 * 
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We ſee the vaſt preparation there ! is ld for this l in the regular building : 


of cities; ; and the ſame, in a proper degtee, muſt be uſed for WF priva TOW 
great or little, or the fame 1 inconveniencies will follow. 3 


1 
1 
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The moſt 3 or « moſt ſhewy parts of them, do not obtain 


the architect moſt praiſe ; Targurn has been as highly applauded for conſtructing the 


great common ſewer at Rome, as thoſe who erected the moſt pompous edifices. The 
writers of that time ſpeak with wonder of its bigneſs, and it is true that its capaciouſ- 
neſs rendered it worthy to be a model for all ſucceeding time. They Haye recorded 


that it would receive loaded carriages, and Palladio, who meaſured a part of it near 
the Senatorian bridge, the part now called Sancta Maria, found it fixteen foot in di- 


ameter in the clear. As this was proportioned to the buildings it was to drain, fo 
muſt every conveyance of like kind; and this may ſtand as an everlaſting rule, that the 
ſafe ſide to err upon is the allowing it too large. A little expence in this work is very 
ill ſaved, for there is nothing more troubleſome than what 1 is done to ny part of * 
Loa afterwards. 


A private houſe, as s well as a To pile of building, al have its principal drain 
for receiving from all the reſt, and this, as it is the moſt efſential article, is to be the 
6 


archi- 


LT, 


v7 


architects firſt care. To underſtand what is needful to be done for conveyance, Chap. 5 I 
let him firſt obſerve what are the ſeveral ſources of the wet, and proportion the ca 7 
vities to the quantities, that upon ordinary, and extraordinary occaſions, may fall into | 1 
them. 


e e 


Of the confiruttion of piper and ſmall drains, for the conveyance of 


rain water. 


EE roof of a bouſe is a ſpace of ſo much extent that it receives a great deal 1 

of rain water, and for this, conveyances are firſt to be contrived : they muſt 

not be proportioned to the common fall of rain, for then every violent ſhower will 1 
throw more on the roof than they are able to receive; and, in conſequence, they will 1 
run over: this will be a great diſgrace to the architect, as well as a great inconveni- 5 | 
ence to the famil j. 8 3 F „„ 1 


- ” — — 
— — cw + 


As he is to make the conveyances for this larger than might be ſuppoſed needful 
by thoſe who computed only for the common chance, ſo he muſt conſtruct the larger . M 
and more conſiderable drains into which this and other abundant water is to be re- 15 _ 
| ceived, much larger than may be needful for common occaſions ; for accidental re- 8 ; 
dundancies will happen, and he who knows what they may be, will provide and guard 
rn them.” © CCC 50 8 
The water which falls upon the roof of a houſe muſt not be permitted to lodge in 
any part, for the inconveniences of this are plain. Where it can lie, it will ſoon over- 
flow the lead which'is laid to receive it, and when it has only the tiling to keep it 
in, that will not perform the office long, but the water will looſen the joints, rot the 
cement, and make its way to the timbers, which will ſoon be deſtroyed by it. 


To prevent this, which is the firſt ſource of water to be carried off, the ſeveral 
parts of the roof muſt be made fo ſlanting to one or more places, that the water which 
falls, in whatſoever quarter, may readily and freely run to one of them. 

In all theſe places to which the wet will be carried, there are to be put pipes for 
receiving it; theſe muſt be of a due diameter, that the moſt violent ſhower may not 
over charge their capacity. 8 


I bis is the firſt proviſion for the wet; theſe pipes convey the whole quantity from | 
the top to the bottom, and it is there to be received into proper channels. 4 


For this purpoſe, ſmall drains are to be made, beginning at the noſe of each pipe, 
and theſe are to be carried to the larger. Theſe channels are to be the ſecond con- 
veyance of the water, the pipes being the firſt. They are to be proportioned to 
the quantity they are likely to receive on the moſt extraordinary occaſions, and the 


ſafe way is to make them ſomething too large for that. 9 


Under 
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Book III - 
A according to the extent and plan of the edifice, one or more may be requiſite fo. 


the diameter of his pipes for the greateſt fall of rain on the roof, he is, from that "Y 


ner, this larger drain, or third conveyance, is to be calculated from the ſeveral dia- 
meters of thoſe drains from the pipes which « come into it; and this alſo in a con- 


for he may be ſure geometry and arithmetick are ſciences that will never deceive 


portioned dimenſion is much better than to fall ſhort of it. The erring on this fide 
can only be attended with a ſmall encreaſe of the charge, whereas any miſtake in the 


to one another, if theſe larger drains be too ſmall. Any obſtruction there will have the 
ſame effect as if it happened in the others, and they will be liable to burſt and run 
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Under the name of a third conveyance is to a be underſtood the drain, or c drains, (for, 
this purpoſe) which are to receive the water from theſe ſeveral ſmall channels, 
In all this, the builder is to obſerve an encreaſing proportion; and having Calculated 


meter of the pipes, to regulate all the reſt ; only a that all! is to . in 
greatly encreaſing proportion. © G 2536 NN ON Is 


As each firſt channel, or ſmall drain, is to receive the water of one pipe only, it i; 
to be calculated in an encreaſing proportion to its diameter; and, in the ſame man- 
1 encreaſing ee 


Let not the architect be ſtartled at the ſize he will find neceſſar) on this Principle ; | 


him. Meaſures and figures are capable of computation to a mathematical truth, and 
he 1 is therefore never to deviate from them in his Plan. 


In this, as in the preceeding articles, we ſhall caution him that to exceed the pro- 


other overſets the whole deſign. It is in vain he has calculated his firſt and ſecond con- 
veyances according to truth, if he make the third too ſmall: it will anſwer no purpoſe 
that the pipes and the firſt channels are well adapted to the ſervice, and proportioned 


over as much as if the fault were there, 
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Of Sxssroors, their uſe, proper places, and dimenſions. 


HEN the proportion of the pipes and drains are ſettled ſo that they ſhall be 

\ \ able to convey off all that falls from the upper part of the houſe, the next 

conſideration regards their being put into a condition to continue in a capacity of per- 
forming their office freely. | 2 1 55 


To this purpoſe care muſt be taken that they do not choak up. The architect has 
made his firſt calculation juſtly, when he has ſo contrived the pipes that they will 
take all the water of the roof, ſo proportioned the firſt drains that they will give a free 
paſſage to this water, and the ſecond ſo that they will receive and diſcharge it again: 
but if he were to ſtop here his calculation would ſerve to but little purpoſe. 


The meaſure of the ſeveral drains has been proportioned to the quantity they were 
to paſs, and if they always retained their firſt capacity, they would at all times be ready 

to ſerve this purpoſe : but we are to conſider that it is not clear water that runs into 

them; a great deal of foil is waſhed in with it, and though this runs freely down the 

pipe, mixed with and ſuſpended in the water, it will ſeparate from it, and ſettle to the 

bottom in the ſecondary channels. 8 e 


One parcel of ſettlement will gather upon another, and, by degrees, the channels 
will fill more and more up; as they fill up their capacity becomes leſs, and conſe- 
quently, though they might have been made in an over proportion of ſize at firſt, 

they will thus become too ſmall, and the pipes will choak as much as if the convey- 1 
ances from them had been originally too ſmall, from an error in the conſtruction. | 0 


This would be the caſe if the ſeveral drains were built up and finiſhed according to 
the calculation, without any farther precaution : we repreſent it to the young builder 
in its proper colours, that he may ſee the neceſſity of providing in time againſt it. 


| This proviſion is to be made by means of certain cavities, diſpoſed in proper places, 
for the reception of this ſediment from the water; theſe cavities, or holes, are called 
feſſpools, and they are to be contrived and diſpoſed with the ſame care and caution 
that is uſed in making the drains themſelves. —© „„ 


The direction to be given the builder with reſpect to theſe ſeſſpools, is, that they 
be of a due bigneſs, and diſpoſed at proper diſtances; and laſtly, that they be ſo con- 
trived that they may be cleaned at times without difficulty, for otherwiſe they would 
fill up, though ever ſo large, and then the evil would be continued to the drains; they 


would fill up next, and all would take the ſame ill turn as if the drains had originally 
been made too mall. wm ons on 
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A COMPLETE BOD 


1 is a good rule to make a ſeſſpool ne near the opening of every pipe; this is taking 
caution in the firſt inſtance, for it is preventing a great deal of the groſſeſt and - 
of the foulneſs from coming into the channels o or drains at all. 


This ſeſſpool at the mouth or opening of ay pipe müſt be made very deep and 
large, and this for a plain reaſon ; the water comes with ſuch a violence down the 
pipe, that if the ſeſſpool here were ſhallow or ſmall, it would all riſe over its edges 
together, and the water would run as thick into the channel as if there were none. but 
if there be a ſufficiently large and deep hole made there, the water will depoke its 


worſt and thickeſt part in it: for, as this will keep full of water, let that which 
comes down the pipe ruſh in with ever ſo much violence, its motion will be check'q 
a little there, and the groſs matter wil ſubſide ; this it is always ors to do fray the 


hurry of that motion does not prevent. 


The firſt ſeſſpools being thus made, one under the noſe of each pipe, others are to 


be dug at proper diſtances, and in à particular manner, where there ate angles in the 
courſe of the drain, for in all theſe places, the ſtrait current of the water being ſtopt, 


there 1 is a mn: fn to the Lorry of the other matter. 


Theſe muſt be, like the firſt, large and ds the bigger in moderation the better ; 


they can be of no ſervice if too ſmall : the bigger they ate the Aber cy are . the 


Intended ſervice, and the ſeldomer they require cleaning. 


of the drain; for if it come ſo near the level, any violent motion of the water will 
diſturb and raiſe the mud, and it will be carry'd into the channel or drain, and ſettle 


The place of the ſeveral pools bein 8 fixed, they are to be 0 covered that thers 
will be no difficulty, confuſion, or inconvenience in opening them ; they muſt be 


cleaned from time to time, and as to the quantity they may hold before they need it, 
this is one good rule, that the ſoil in them ſhould never riſe within a foot of the floor 


there. This is ſetting aſide the very uſe for which the ſeſſpools were made. 
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Of the ways of diſcharging the water according to the fituation of the 


houfe. 


E have contrived for the carrying the water from the roof, receiving it from 
W the pipes, and collecting it from the ſeveral channels cut for that purpoſe. | 


We have ſtopped, as the builder who reduces our rules to practice muſt, to provide 
for the reception of ſuch foulneſs, as, if ſuffered to continue its courſe with the water, 
' would interrupt its courſe, and pervert the intent of all that had been doing; and hay- 
ing taken care to prevent that TRE In we are to purkue the courſe of ban col- 
lected water. 


* 


| We have . it now Benn all parts of ths houſes, however large or es 


into one common drain, and we are to conſider what is to be done with it. It is not 


to lodge there, but to be conveyed thence in the moſt free manner, and this is to be 


done different Ways, enen to the condition of the — where the Ons] is built. 


"The drelan are to be nel from he ſeveral, bose, and they are to open * 
ther into ſome general conveyance, whence it may be enen * off, or into large 
receptacles in into which it may be all received. 


The firſt of theſe | 18 commonly to be practiſed in Londen, and is 2 4 great conveni- 


| ence; but, as there is not this opportunity i in other Places, the other method muſt ge- 


nerally be employed | in the N 


In the conſtructing of great cities, as 3 as the courſe of the Areet 3 is , ſettled, a 
large drain, or common ſewer, is carried all along it, at ſuch a depth as to receive the 
vet from the loweſt part of all the houſes with a ſufficient deſcent z and this is the 


convenience there is in general in the ſtreets of London. Therefore when a houſe is 

intended there, the method, in this part of the conſtruction, is to carry on the large 
drain, with ſeveral ſeſſpools, at proper diſtances, till it _ into the common n. 
as already deſcribed, as built for the an ſervice. 


W713 


This carries all wet, of 3 kind, or fink whadever ſource, perfectly and 
cleanly off: drains are to be laid for the receiving the accidental wet from the various 


family occaſions, which, like thoſe from the pipes that receive the water from the 
roof, are to be all continued, with ſeſſpools at proper diſtances, to this main drain; and 


this, receiving all the wet from the different ſources, _ aiChargin 4 it into the com- 
mon ſewer, it is carried off altogether. | E 


In the country this great convenience of a common ſewer 1 18 wanting, and in ſome 
of thoſe {pots where town houſes are built, there is the ſame diſadvantage. Here the 


architect is to fall upon another method, which, NG properly obſerved, will have all 
the ſame advantages, 


* | For 


w 
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Book III. For this purpoſe, where there is no method of diſcharging the water, he is to pte- 
pare a place for its reception; this muſt be no other than a ſeſſpool of Proper ſize 
or, if the reader chuſe to call it ſo, a well. : 


0 Ip a AL \ - — 
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| The place for this great ſeſſpool muſt be the loweſt ſpot of all the ground, that p | 7 | 
natural current may lie to it from every part; and it muft be there dug of a proper g 
ſize and depth according to the occaſion. 


7 II this well be properly dug it will anſwer all the purpoſes of the common fee; . 
| the earth is of a looſe and open ſtructure, and water, let into a hollow made for that 
| purpoſe, will naturally make its way through the crevices. an 


We ſee that in moſt ground, in order to make a cavity hold water any thing neat 
the ſurface, there is to be a great deal of expence and trouble in claying and ramming 
the ſides; in this preſent caſe, the deſign is that it it ſhould not hold water, but let it 
paſs, and therefore, when none of theſe cautions are uſed, the wet will make its own 
way, and be loſt as was intended. 5 


The bigneſs of this muſt be proportioned to the occaſion; and, as it is better to err 
on the ſide of making it too large than too ſmall, reaſon will dictate that it ſhould be 
very conſiderable : while it is fuch as will receive all that is offered to it without be- 

ing full, all is fafe ; for the water that does not run over will find its way off; but if 

it be liable to be over filled, there will be all the inconveniencies that would have at- 

tended the choaking of the other works. The wet will naturally keep at a certain 
| height in this, according to the level of the water, and the reſt which is brought in 
ROY at any time will go off ſoon : one of theſe wells, or great ſeſſpools, properly conſtruct- 

ed and diſpoſed, is generally enough for the largeſt edifice; but it may happen from 
the diſpoſition of the ground, and extent of the place, more may be convenient: let 
not the builder miſunderſtand this, more than one general ſeſſpool can never be ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe if that be made in the loweſt ſpot of the ground, every part may be 

drained to it; and if be dug of a due bigneſs it will hold every thing that comes, 

therefore there can be no abſolute neceſſity for making more; but it may often be more 

convenient and leſs expenſive to make two or three in different places, each of which 
ſhall receive the draining of ſome one quarter of the ground. A greater number of 
ſmall drains may, in many caſes, be made, at a ſmaller expence, to two or three differ- 

ent ſeſſpools, than a few longer and larger, that muſt go through a great extent of 
ground to one. This is the occaſion of multiplying the large ſeſſpools, and a good ar- 

chitect is frequently juſtified by reaſon, in doing it from theſe conſiderations © 
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not, more than a third is very rarely required; 


veying the Water from the! 
be diſcharged by anothi 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


0f the diſpofution of Dans, CHANNELS, and SESSPOOLS, through zhe 


whole "Spree Plan. 


. large houſes we are not to conſider the extent of ground the foundation covers 


as all that is to be the ſubject of draining; there will be perhaps an area before, 


and a garden behind, and the architect is to take all theſe into his regard on this oc- 


cafion, He is to look upon the boundary wall as the circuit of the ground he is to 


drain, and proportion the work to the whole ; not that the drains and ſeſſpools will 


need to be multiplied and enlarged in proportion to the ſpace, as if all covered with 
building ; but ſtill they are to be conſidered. Water will lodge wherever there is 2 


deſcent, and it will be eaſily carried off wherever there is a channel cut below: there- 
fore he may be ſure a great deal would naturally lodge in different parts of the area 
and garden, but he will underſtand at the ſame time, that, having made the needful 


preparation of drains and ſeſſpools for carrying off the wet of the houſe, it will be 


eaſy for ! to contrive to e all chat would ſettle here che ſame . 


The beſt confiraatich of the 8 drains is this: : let the principal drain be cut 


through the middle of the plan of the houſe ; and let this be, as we have ſaid on 
every otcaſion before, ſomething larger than to anſwer the moſt ſudden fall of water : 


for the draining the natural wet of the houſe, a channel may be carricd into this main 


_ which goes N che centre from every room of the lower ſtory. 


This being done, the area will next come into conſideration ; and this is to be drain d 


by channels, or ſmaller cuts. In general, a couple of theſe will be ſufficient, or, if 


cheſe are to be cut through the extent 


of that piece of 1 andt to 1295 N wide 2 1750 into o the middle or r great « drain 


_ mentioned. 


ng | 
* — 2 5 


Wben this is done, the plc of the ſelpools are to be naked, 5 and firſt ry 5 


main a one is to be ſunk, 1 
| Bogan 509 '* 2 1 Mon 


4 . : * 1 A 
% L : 


'To this ine large drain is to run, upon the principles already laid down for the 


_—_ the roof, We bars dern, 12 7 pipes are to r Fare e each : 
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The pipes a are to be placed at the angles of the bee and theſe channels con- 
m to the drain that opens into the ſeſſpool, it is thenee; to 


er large drain 7 into the common ſewer, if the houſe be i in 
town, where there is th; 


at convenience ; if no this { f t 1 
and its fituation muſt be 4 | ; POD © 15 4 e a 2 
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Book III. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


In thoſe places where there is not the great convenience of a ſewer in towns, or of 
running water to carry off all clear in the country, there muſt be a great deal of re. 
gard paid to the conſtruction and ſituation of the great ſeſſpool. 

8 


This 1 to receive not only all the waſte . it's manner, all the filth of the 


houſe; and it is to remain and ſtagnate there. III ſmells, and even unwholeſome va. 


pours, will doubtleſs riſe from this, and it may be not only diſagreeable but miſchie. 
vous: in this reſpect we ſhould adopt the Talian practice, which is founded in the 
greateſt reaſon; they never content themſelves with ſhuttiog up ſuch a place as this 
ſo as to confine the bad air, but always give it vent in a Pepper manner. 


We have many Wilen of the air being ſo ee in theſe covered wells, that 
when labourers go down into them, after they have been long Aan up, they are 


killed by the vapour. 


Would not any reaſonable perſon be very averſe to having a vapour confined ande 
or about his houſe, which is of a poiſonous quality? The method of preventing it is 


by giving theſe great ſeſſpools a communication with the open air; this will anſwer 


the purpoſe without the help of ventilators, and this the Talian architects, who are 


worthy to be our models in other reſpects as well as the preſent, always contrive. 


They place the great ſeſſpool near the out wall in ſome remote part of the ground, 


fide of the wall. 


and they carry up two or three brick funnels from it into the open air, on the other 


* 
b 


The ted conveyances being now RE regard muſt be had to * the * 
for wet and filth will be produced i in all of them; drains of the ſmaller kind, ſuch as 


receive the water from the pipes, muſt be carried from every one of theſe, and open 


into the main drain next to om, and there orgs their water. 


Fas 


Aﬀer this, the plans of the bog-houſes are to be ſettled, a of * all — necdful 


conveniencies of that kind, and for each of theſe is to be dug a well; from every 
well there is, in the ſame manner, to be carried a channel into the next main drain, to 


f diſcharge their abundant water; theſe, and other that receive the Waſte Waters from 


wells ſunk for the ſervice of the family, are all to open, each by its proper mouth, in- 


to one of the orgs: drains, and the whole is thence to be diſcharged as we haye 


ſhewn. eckig t gags: 14 N 910 macfrons 20712 « 
We have ſpoken DT of the phcing ifibogls at proper. 8 ad chi e cau- 
tion muſt always be kept in mind, and executed whereyer there are drains; for 


there will be little uſe in conſtructing them ever ſo well, if they be h liable 
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7 
11044 
1200 


Me have deſcribed the two « or three main . made for pK ny the aeg, or 


fore court, and the ſame are to be made, i in the ſame manner, in the garden, canti- 


nuing them with a gentle deſcent to the next large e drain; to, the great. K or to 
the great non as their ſituation renders moſt convenient. 
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Of ARCHITECTURE, 563 


With reſpect to the area, or fore court, there will frequently be required ſmall Chap. 6. 
channels to the two or three larger ; and, where needful, they muſt neyer be ſpared : 
there muſt be alſo ſmall drains carried from all the lodges into theſe larger drains, 
in the ſame manner as we have directed them to be carried from every room in the 
lower ſtory to the main drain, paſſing under the centre of the houſe. Thus one 
part of the work will be the rule of another ; and when it is once begun with a 
due ſenſe of the theory, the practice through the whole will be very eaſy. 


5 K VI. 
Of the conſtruction of Dxv Du alxs, and the general diſcharge of water. 
＋ Hz neceflary precautions are now taken for conveying off the water that is 


brought by rains upon the roof, or thrown off by the vatious occaſions of the 
family, but the architect is not to ſtop here; if he ſhould, after all his care, his 


| whole work might perhaps be uſeleſs, and himſelf cenſured after all his contri- e 
vance. 8 . i 
* Beſide theſe waters which the buſineſs of the family diſcharges, and which fall 


from the clouds, there may riſe other water from the ground, and that, in many 
places, in very large quantity. Conveyances mult be made for this, or the care taken 
on the other hand will be ineffectual. 


This muſt be provided for by what are called dry drains. Theſe are to be ſmall, 
and, according to their name, laid dry : their uſe, we have obſerved, is to carry off 
the water that may ariſe from land ſprings, or drainings from higher ground; and, 
as the nature of their ſervice is this, they muſt be adapted in number to the oc- 
caſions. 5 


It is a very ill choice in any one who can avoid it, to build on ſwampy ground; 
but when this is the caſe a great number of theſe drains are needful. 


Theſe dry drains being laid, and the others diſpoſed according to the directions we 
have here laid down, the houſe will be always dry and ſweet; theſe are two very 


great conſiderations, for wherever water can lodge, there will be damp vapours and 
ill ſmells. TI | | 15 3 . 


To explain all that is here laid down, by example, and preſent it to the eye, as 
well as to the imagination of the builder, we have given, in the annexed double 
plate, the plan of a houſe of conſiderable extent in town, where there is the advan- 
tage of a common ſewer, for the reception of the water from the ſeveral drains. 
This we have thou ght the more immediately uſeful to the town builder, becauſe 
ry where this convenience for him; and, as to the country, we have 
| directed 


there is eve 
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Book III. directed what is to be done there. If there be a running water near, that will "AY 


perfectly as well as a ſewer, and receive all and carry it off; if not, the large ſeſſpools 


we have deſcribed are to do the buſineſs, and we extremely recommend it to the ar. 
chiteCt to give them openings to the air in the Lalian manner. 


Whea the diſcharge 1 is made into a running water in the country, the owner need 
not fear any inconveniencies that will ariſe from it, for all filth is preſently carried 
off this way, and the only conſequence will be, that there will be more and better 
fiſh of many kinds there than elſewhere ; the various things diſcharged from the 
houſe inviting and feeding them. Palladio, who mentions the great {ewer | In Rome, 
obſerves that the fineſt and mo fiſh were — hereabout, 


This may be ſufficient to recommend to the country architect the method of 


diſcharging the waſte into a running water, where it can be done, and the e. 
ing his great ſeſſpool property, WINE” no better convenience can be bad. 


With reſpect to an edifice in town, the example we have given in plate XXX, 
is of a very large and elegant one, and conſequently it will anſwer every purpoſe to 
the London builder; for where the extent of ground and variety of offices i is leſs, it is 


5 a reducing the number and extent of the drains ding 


In our plan, thine is the whole conſtructure for draining a houſe, its offices, 1 
its area, or court, and its garden; nothing more can therefore be required on this 
head than the referring the deſign to the account we have given of its ſeveral 


parts, which will be eaſy to the young ſtudent from the annexed explanation, 
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o F ARCHITECTURE, 


> 


Of the confirudtion of the ſeveral kinds of SewtRsS and DR ans, 


FF have ſhewn the young builder in what manner he is to deſign and diſpoſe 
his ſeveral drains throughout the whole plan of his fabrick, and having thus 


fr proceeded in his undertaking, the next thing is to explain to him their proper con- 


ſtruction; it will be in vain that he have diſpoſed and contrived - them ever ſo well, 


if chere be errors in their e eg _ 


We have Abe eth to hitm in what manner he is to proportion the en 


and extent of his drains to the uſes which they are to ſerve, and the quantities of wa- 
ter that may fall on them; it remains here, that we ſhew how ſuch as are of certain 
given ſize may be beſt conſtructed. It is impoſſible, by any rule, to ſay of what par- 
ticular dimenſions all the drains of any houſe ſhall be; but we ſhall here take as in- 
ſtances, ſome drains of the moſt uſual ſize, and ſuch as may ſuit ſuch a plan as we haye 


jolt peer} and " we an ae here how wa Ong and fi on 


In the firſt a. we will 11 Cuppoſe SY archited finds it proper to nity a dnn of 


a foot and half ee this he _ ane! in Long rn ee manner. 
11105 13 


| Let wet ſides be nine inches thick; 1 em tie 4 foot high; 3 tee the nh be torned 4 
| four inches ; and let the bottom be is with brick laid flatwiſe. | 


Here is, in a 8 t wards, 5 method of fabricating an ee inch drain, 
which will be ſtrong, durable, and able to ſupport itſelf; and al with the ae ex- 
pence the r nature of the work allows. e Hy 

If he find it convenient to make a * of one foot't ten icke wile wen fide wat | 
are then to be one foot three in height, and the reſt to 10 conftrudted a as before. g 


* * 
1307 ent: — 
144 1 


Tn the Aude manner, or a drain ck e one a two fied wide; che height be whe 
fide walls! is to be nine inches, and the hee! of the arch four. 3 e 
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All theſe are to FE pared in t the fame manger, with bricks lad flat. 5 


anno 10 DOATorm 211 1 


Oker finall drains 3 W499 conſtructed 1 — the FER principle and proportiqns 3 p 


as to the main drain, that ſhould be a yard broad, and of the fame height in the walls; 
and the arch over it to be turned nine inches thicker the bottom of this need be paved 
no otherwiſe than as the {maller ones, for Gage | is no n there. 


\ 
This is the uſual way of conſtruing ch and PRE and we have accordingly ex- 
pre! mw ah reader's eye in the plate annext; but as we hope he will be always rea- 
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Book III. dy to depart from the common tract when there is reaſon for it, we ſhall here ſubjoin 
Oe an. improvement upon that method, firſt telling him the occaſion, 


remedy. ES GSW biel 


Nom of the great ſewer in to whi h they are received, , , rr, 
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In all che * we have Mitherto Re FE god or "OAT is as, and the tw 
Walls riſing at right angles upon it, there are two narrow niches, or corners, all along 
the drain, ope on © each fide. Now, bath the n o ty e the ſtraitneſs 


of theſe angles, are very exceptionable, * ; l. 


The uſe of a drain being 3 off water front, the great dangers of en | 
ſome ee of the pans 10 > Nele Set ri mort, % it enigihb 1 Ts 
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Weekeve dr for as ferding of th 3 3 7 by the di 


(ellpools we have directed to be dug at proper places, but fil, though-the coarſeſt part 
is left behind in "theſe holes, the water is not delivered clear into the drains: there 


_ EPR deat of 1 matter n it; and this is ae ee from 3 
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encreaſes, and the more the drain or ne 18 choaked up, the leſs it is capable of an- 
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| This] is the i inconvenience . to which all drains of the common a conſtrudtion are ex- 
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Inſtead of making the vant of the "OR a flat floor, let it bein x forra of an in- 


verted arch, anſwering in part to the ſweep of t the arch above. Every one knows that 


the freeſt paſſage that can be, is through circular channels, and theſe would ſufficiently 


wear that form; they would in a manner reſemble ſo many vaſt water-pipes of cir- 


cular bore, and there would be no danger of their filling | up. The perpendicular walls 


would detain. nothing, becauſe there are no angles in their joining, and the bottom 


being round and free, all would run off eaſily and as it ſhould. © The thickeſt water 


would paſs. ſuch a drain, if it moved tolerably quick, without depoſiting any ſettle 


ment; and if, from a very flow motion, ſome ſmal matter ſhould lie at one | time, it 
would be carried off by the next S that made its way through the drain. 
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ing of the horſe guards; ; and | wel have added in this SEG a correct drawin ing of them, 
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A plan of a town houſe and Heer with . and court, where drains 
and Meir ufes are particularly deſcribed. That part of the plan 
ſhaded with a faint tint is the houſe and offices, and boundary wall ; 
the . ow: Tons the. Hein ood Cr Ei 


\% 
_ 


A. Vibe main drain through the middle of the houſe, to which ſmall ones may be comvey'd 
from every room in the lawer ftory, if ne and le tuo branches into it, 
letters B. B. to drain abe area. ed 


14 6 Mute 


b. A larger dr „ ek the i pe, which receives rs ather ſmall ones, that 
bring the water from off the houſe and offices, coming from the ſeveral angles of 
the building marked E. where the lead pipes are fixed that bring the rain water 
. the roof, and convey it into the great ſewer F. in the Ns. 


G. fre other drains that bring the water Sum aber offices, and a Io receive - the foil 


from the bog-bouſes, where wells are ſunk ; theſe alſo take the waſte water from 
the well H. and empty tbemſelves in = . F. 


LI « ws þ pools i in the fire court. 


K. Are the * to tale of the water from the ſaid court, 4 From the lodges, 
they diſcharge themſelves into the great * F. 


1. Av ſmall hain laid dry, and are called hs Sinks. as their a+ is to receive 


and carry off the waters that ariſe by land or other Jprings : they are made uſe of 
for draini ng of ſwampy lands. 


M. Is the elevation of a drain one Foot fox inches wide, whoſe fades are nine inches 
thick, twelve inches bigh; arch Ea inches, and the un 8 with brick 
laid flatways. 


N. FI a drain of the fin kind, differing only as to its fe; being one {ond ten inches 
Wide, and one Foot three high the fide walls, LY 


O. Ir a drain one foor two inches TY nine inches bigh the . wa, turned with a 
uur incb arch, and e with La brick. ; 


P. 4 


Chap. 7. 
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Bock II. p. A nine inch drain and paved bottom. 


* 


Q. LI the main ſewer, qvbereto all the aforeſaid drains kad; it is ts foot wits 
| three foot high to the ſpringing of the arch, which arch is turned ning inche 
thick, and the bottom paved. 


: ' 


T5 Nele 
N 


R. Tsthe manner _ making dry FRY and which are d called weeping POR | 
and are only four inches wide. i 


Ni re 
re ; * 


* 9933 1 c 


Theſe are the kind * drains which are ordinarily made uſe f; and being” nad. 2 
at the bottom, they are Very liable to be opped up from the ledgment of the foil th 


Comes into them. 
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035 $8 * 
9 27 F 


Me moſt ufe ful ſewers and dreint are a0. that are WO 4 e a eter g * 
and T. their . being e, are not jo hable to Poppages. | TITS. 


This kind of drains are made 3 the new Bui ding of the Horſe Guards, and lad 10 
the great ſerver that comes under the middle gate way, of which letter 8 is a correct draw. 
ing; it is worked with the Jane ? age bats ck, wor 8 1 t " Four TR chi, the 
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OF ARCHITECTURE: 


| 2 the 9 8 P boos 


TPAY -. 


E have ſeen in genious 5 If all nations. 1 one A J ſteps i in 


the hiſtory of building, and tracing the edifices of more civilized time from 


the ruſtick cabin, or the cavern hollowed out into the mountain's brow ; and we read 


the dreams of Pliny with more candour than they deſerve, when he tells us who firſt 
built better houſes. | We are not about to retail the patched e of the one, 
or amuſe the reader. with the idle e of the other. I 8 A ar 


: q F 
7 o * . En 


2. 


Doubdel W were | built Fi abe. hiſtories were written; 3 = it is 8 | 
conceive, though fre 1s e WHY eee, Bowe * iy by degrees at 
their wenne, 


7 ＋ 
a * 


— and bile were ee the firſt dee 3 has 6 nh. 3 


N conſtructed theſe; and men, deſtitute of better ſecurity, would talce to tliem and finiſh 


them: but 19 1 the 1 nen "One not be lon "gt ** m e 


* 
* £F- a 
4 


The mud wall tenement e roſe firſt; 5 we may 850 ant belive; that 
early cabins were built with clay, though we negle& the name of Dax7us, the ſon of 
Cellius, who, we are told, firſt built 1 a ns at the a of his 8 a 1 


low's neſt for his model #, e | bar 3871 


1 D 


The ſun would harden theſe rude anal by its heat, and thence the mind 25 man 


would ſoon conceive the method of cutting out the wet clay into ſhapes, and drying 
it before uſing in his houſe. Thus bricks muſt have been an early invention; and 
they would doubtleſs have been in univerſal uſe, had not nature diſcloſed to thoſe who 
dug for this poor material, her mines and ſtores of ſtone and marble, 


Theſe offered a more immediate ſervice, and promiſed a longer duration ; they na- 
turally fell into large pieces in the quarry, and art would ſoon find the way to break 


them into ſmaller: and naturally, from the ſight of theſe greater and nobler mate- 


rials, men conceived the ideas of : pa buildin gs, palaces, and ee 


The quarry ſupplying "OR clay . up with ſand, or found in the natural condi- 
tion of loam, ready mixed for the purpoſe, ſupplied the place of mortar; and the 


tools employed to faſhion the maſſes of ſtone, [000 v were e uſed to Carve and decorate 5 


their ſurfaces, 


A2 * Pliny l. vii. 


No. XXVII. | 4 E 4 This 
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Book III. This is the plain and natural courſe of things, and this probably was the origin of 
architefture : but when it happened, or in what quarter of the world, are points that 
| dreaming monks might better ſtudy than people wholenjoy-the preſent advantages of 
ſcience. It is enough for us to acknowledge the defect of information ; ang, while 

we trace the progreſs of the art thus from reaſon, to ſay it is too old for hiſtory, 

ES x8 Nv via vi AQ J , 

If the Troghodyte lived in caverns in the time of Strabo à, they could not want the ü 

ower of building houſes; nor are we to imagine that, becauſe Eurialus and Hiperbius 


” o 


he fame matetials. 


fl; 

Diodhrus Siculus may give the origin of walls to Veſta f, and the grave Theopbraf. 

u 1 attribute the firſt digging of ftone to Cadmus, but we ſhould look on di s 
wretched trifling. The Greeks traced things as far as they could, and where ther 

information ſtopped they ſuppoſed they had begun. The fly, in the fable, who 
Kought the ſan created when it roſe upon his firſt morning of life, judged juſt a 


wiſely. * 7 228 wh Ch 


| Man's ſenſe of feeling would immediately tell him that he wanted a houſe fo 
| Hieker und defence; and his reaſon, given him by the Creator for that purpoſe, 
would teach him how to det about It. 25d to 00037925 ware hag . " bar: 


The firſt edifices would be rude and unartfully conſtructed, but there would be 
bn Improveinents. - Thus let the ſtudent in architecture conſider it; let him con- 
ſult reaſon firſt, and call in upon that firſt thought the aſſiſtance of art, which has 

now eſtabliſhed the whole practice upon certain rules, and reduced the flights of wid 

and ignorant fancy to a regular and noble ſcience, worthy the attention of the greateſt 
genius. 85 | 


* * 


* Strab. Geog. I. xvii. F Diodor. Sic. I. vi. f Quoted by Play and Sol II a; 
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V ” giving an fer a proper Auel. 


U 1 is to w ſuited ale to OF condition of the dann who 1 is to Abbt 
Ti it or tothe place where it ſtands ; the firſt is the point in building by commiſſion 


Wo tally ; the other in * for the chance of 1 The latter is the com- 


'* & © 


| a iT | 
l 


* the architekt, in \ this ak will n not his Shs} is to lie i in his edifice; yet 
| he can very well gueſs of what rank he will be, and this according t to the place where 
It ſtands: thus much is to be conſidered in building in this general and random way; 
de ſtreet, or ſquate, the neighbourhood, the conveniences, and the other concurrent 
circumſtances, will inftru& the builder; for he would be mad who ſhould build a 
ſhed in Groſvenor Square, or a palace in Hedge Lane; and thus far he will be able to 
e =o a to was, pom yo or ak gn pron (Gough | * 1 
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Alfter this firſt conſideration of the libel eoitti6h and extent of the e batlang, 
comes the article of ſtrength!” Whatſoever be the fize, the ſolidity muſt be propor- 
tioned; "on ware the houſe jo not Se to Tupport ſal, all n care is lolt bor ook it. 
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We ſee a fangs difference \ between Ui buildings of earlier A1 And thoſe of che 
preſent time, in reſpect of this article of ſtrength ; but the reaſon is plain: : the na- 
ture of the tenures in London has introduced the art of building flightly. The ground 
landlord i is to come into paſſeftion at the end of a ſhort term, and the builder, ynleſs 
his Grace tye him « down to Abe, does not Ls to SET, * TNT, 7 to 2h * 

vaptage. 1 | 
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It; 18 he this reaſon we e ſee Pa built for ſry ſeventy, 0 or the ſtouteſt if this 
kind for ninety-nine years. "The « care they hall not not ſtand longer than their time 
_ occaſions many to fall before it is expired; nay ſome have carried the art of ſlight 


building ſo fi, that their An haye fallen in before N RP. 1 anted 
1538) , 2! wanr \ aft 4 21557 rike. | 


Fab general pradtice in the. common way " mocking, bay hoon Sar 
the ſame conduct in better buildings; and it is but once in an AgF e {ee a ſtructure, 


like the new Horſe Guards, built or . 


Perhaps the modeſty 5 our generality of 8 contributes to this practice. 
The Greeks and Romans built for ſucceeding ages, becauſe conſcious their works would 


be the admiration of all time ; our people are not 1 9 in their * and there- 
fore not ſo ſolid in their ſtructures. T 
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Book III. But whatever be the occaſion, there is nothing that more deſerves or demands the 
. interpoſition of the legiſlative power; the ſafety of the ſubject i is the concern of every 


wiſe government, and it is certain the preſent method of running up houſes i in Londen, 
not only diſgraces, us in the eye of ſtrangers, but threatens continual diſaſters, Till 
ſuch a controul ſhall-be laid upon bad builders by publick 2 thoſe who have 
more {kill and more FOE ſhould diſtin — themſelves 1 them by their 

| work. | 53 iet 2114 01 190 1s b91iut 50 0} et York an” 1 \ 


+} | 519 ter 958 low 469: 10 71 f 


Two things: give firengeh to a valine; the bagel of good materials, amid the put - 


ing them well together: as to the firſt, we haye, in the preceding part of this work | 
given all the rules for judging of them, and he who has his eyes, and will obſerve the 


characters of — cannot be deceived for the on it is what we are here gin 
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The firſt care, in hs regard af ſtrength, is 1 the fupports | 1 equal.t to. the on 1 
they carry; theſe ſupports are, in common building, plain walls; and theſe we — 


treated of already, under the heads of eſſential f and e e * repeat that 


doctrine here. © 


* 1 4 4 +8570 ne a N 
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When walls are not able to . che Jncurbent Fil Lois of is ; had t to hk 
and buttreſſes ; but theſe are an unſeemly and very diſagreeable ſight. To avoid this 


the architect ſhould conſider in time what the force, or preſſure, will be; and po- 
portion the ſolidity accordingly: great arches are the moſt ſubject to impait the 


ſtrength of walls in this manner, but they ſhould be n and the wall lag 
thened in the N ſtructure of the bundingr df ono ann ef ind IV 


1 10 92 a 4: 


The occaſion on 10 batte Sa of "moſt 1 is 85 0 Ne outhde. of the 
walls of Gothic churches ; ; though in theſe a gogd architect could have contrived to 
avoid the need of them, by lightening | the arch, and ſtrengthening the wall in its 


plain, perpendicular form. When we ſee this ſort of ſupport on any other occaion, | 
is a great diſgrace to the architect. Let the young ſtudent conſider this in time, 


have ſhewn that, in the inſtances where it admits of moſt. excuſe, i it might have been 
avoided ; and this may inform him that he is left Vithout lern when he hay 


Mi #31 {IT 101 


himſelf under a | neceſſity of uſing it elſewhpre, | ET | 
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The architect having thus, by an honeſt Utes of atlas and a a judicious man. 


ner of proportioning the ſuperſtructure to the ſupports, taken care of the main confide» | 
ration of ſtrength, the next regard i is to be nn to , and regulatity," in the 


55th. ed ae 


diſtribution of the ſeveral parts. Ws a # 4 
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07 proportioning #! the ſeveral part . a buſe with Judgment. 


| HE extent of Fr being 1 che 1 choſen, and the weight of 
T the roof, and thickneſs of the walls, ſettled in the builder's mind, he is next 
to conſider the article of proportion. 


Here is a | ſpace to be yo with building : and 2" great conſideration is its di- 
Gon into parts, for different uſes; and their diſtribution. In this regard 1s to be had to 
two things, the convenience of the inhabitant, and the beauty and proportion of the ; | 
pag Neither of theſe ſhould be conſidered independently of the other, becauſe if | 
it be, the other will not fail to be facrificed to it; and this, which would be very diſ- 
agreeable, is never abſolutely e 


If the houſe be for a perſon i in _ the fic and princioal attention muſt be ſhown, 
to the article of convenience; but with this the builder ſhould always carry in his 
mind the idea of beauty, proportion, and a regular diſtribution of the parts; that, 
wherever it can be done, he may favour the one, while he is abſolutely conſulting the 
| ſervice of the other: in the ſame manner, when the houſe is for a perſon of faſhion, 
the beauty and proportional diſpoſition of parts is to be principally conſidered; 3 8 

the great and needful article of conyenience muſt not be diſregarded, 


In the building where there is to ; A hop, it would be abſurd to thruſt the par⸗ 
lour into the middle of it, in order to give that room an exact proportion z but, on 
the other hand, a little may be retrenched from ſome leſs conſpicuous ws of f the 
| ſhop, to enlarge that neceſſary apartment behind. it... ne a l Wo 15 I, 


: : 
* 1 3 


The mt J houſe, muſt have ee e, but chat need 5 not N in up- 
on every apartment, becauſe there is no neceſſity for any exact inch of ground in a 
particular ſpot. for this uſe ; though. there, muſt 5 a certain quantity upon the Whole. 5 
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The parlour, | in a a mall private houſe, is a * lens room ; but, as i it is not X 15 , 
the apartment of moſt ſhew, there is no neceflity i it ſhould reduce the paſſage a. | = 
alley; and in larger houſes, inhabited by perſons of diſtinction, there muſt be anti- „ 
chambers, and rooms where people of buſineſs may attend the owner's leiſure. | NM 
Theſe muſt not be ill conſtructed, becauſe thoſe of ſome rank may often wait in 


them ; and beſide, every thing in a great houſe ſhould have an air of grandeur : bs, 
on hs other hand, the care of renderi 


1 theſe convenient and proper for their uſe, is 
not to extend b fa as to intrench \ upon d e rooms of | ſtate and , ts 


nikki l 14011 $; 1 J * ar 


- Why: convenience has bee . 5 ras far —_— id 12 . che * regard is to be 
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e Ac COMPLETE BODY 


Ss Book III. 
| „„ thing of more ſtrict concern than the other, and muſt be managed with 


1 | | the greateſt accuracy. The matter of convenience falls under the direction of fine 
but proportion is eſtabliſhed npon rule; there is no apology for an unneedful violation 
of the truth of the ne in this article 


}, 


; 6 The raportiba of the rink parts of an edifice is of two Kinds; for they a ate to be 
adapted, in this reſpect, firſt to o the whole REY and ee to one another ; 
i | | It is ſtrange to ſee that many of our architects, who have Or abt to plan out 2 
1 whole of a good building, have miſcarried miſerably in the proportion of its parts. It 
is in this the antient architects are found, by all that remains of them, to hape been 
moſt particularly excellent : they formed at once an idea of the whole ſtructure they 
deſigned, and of all its apartments, and it is evident they throughout kept that general 
N idea always in remembrance. It is hence we ſee ſuch a perfect harmony in all their 
. . works, and from this, as we have ſhewn in its place, arofe thoſe ſeyeral variations ; in 
| their larger parts: theſe, and the leaſt, in all their works, are perfectly ſuited to 
one another. It is in this the ſtudent who would diſtinguiſh himſelf in architec- 
ture ſhould principally follow them in the diſpeſition of a houſe; we err greatly, 
and he will ſcarce ſet any modern model before himſelf that i is not defective; whereas 
1 when he turns his eyes up to the antient, there i is not t any one in n which he vill not 
8 find e truth. F 
The firſt kind of proportion. is ; that of the Hat parts to "the Abel, 7 in i this. 
reaſon is a very plain and general guide. We may divide houſes under three heads, 
the large, the midling, and the ſmall ; and in each of theſe claſſes plain ſenſe will 
dictate, that the ſeveral apartments ſhould be of the ſame charader with the whole , 


that the rooms in the large houſe ſhould be large, in the midlin 2 . ſhould be gail. 
ing, and in the fiath hey mou alſo be c, e Ne 1: p 


| ; | 
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This is . the parts of a building to the whats; ; Alf : & \ which 

is directed by common reaſon, is confirmed by all the writers on n e for 
ſchlcts a are built upon reaſon, and experience which ſupports ber {| termi bations 7D 
The dimenſions not only of every room, but of e every part of a 4b TE tſcever, 
ſhould be thus laid out in a juſt proportion to the extent of the ground plan; for it 


would be abfurd to ſee a great houſe divided into a multitude! of cloſtts, or A Little, 
houſe conliſting voly of a hall and "dmg room. by 5 ; | 
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Here proportion fals in with the rute of e convenience ; 8. et 2 houls would" not 
be more abfurd Wh ene 5 11009 Ln Ruch 5 
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The apartcdent ben thus ſuited to the White in 5 ap. are e dext tol be 'proper 
tioned to one another : this, one would think, were as rational and plain a precept 25 
the other, yet we ſee it continually violated. Nothing is ſq common as to ſee a houſe | 
built for the ſake of one room; and in that caſe the reſt not being praportioned i to that, 


room, it ſeems not to belong to the houſe, and there wants that ſymmetry which is 


> the great beauty in building. | 2 2 1 
3 f ; „ ba FS | 


In houſes which have been b time built, and which have not an out of propor- Chap. ro. 
tion room, the common practice is to build one to them: this always hangs from one 
end. or ſticks to one ſide, of the houſe, and ſhews to the moſt careleſs eye, that, 
though faſtened to Gs yralls, it does not belong to Tr OOH: . 


112 N 4 


PY 


The cuſtom of routs has introduced this abſurd . Our fotefathers were 
rleaſed with ſeeing their friends as they chanecd to come, and with engertaining them 
when they Were there. The preſent cuſtom is to ſee them all at once, and entertain 
none of them; this brings in the neceſſity of a great room, which is opened only on 
ſuch occaſions, and en loads and a diſcredits the reſt of the 3 9 5 

This i is the reigning cate of 5 2 "0g time i in e 4 * which ds ts os 
diſcouragement of all good and regular. architecture, but which the builder will be of- 
ten under a neceſſity to comply with, as he muſt fallow the W of the ene, 
not his own judgment. 
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This taſte for a great room is not confined to Londen ; I remember to have ſeen in 
Leiceſterſhire a houſe, the proprietor of which was ſo fond of a large hall, that it was 
only ſurrounded with a number of deep flat cloſets, and ſhallow galleries. This was 
the ſtructure of the fabrick both above ſtairs and below "6 but in this the architect ſtood 

excuſed, for it was too much for any one to bave been guilty of but its owner. In the 
ſime manner we ſee, where an ignorant fancy will not be controuled by the judg- 


ment of the architect, many a = "IN. W 5 en . nad rendered : 
at once ridiculous and i inconyenient. ne 
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"Whatever the falſe taſte of: - particu f time N 8 _ builder; 3 as 
complies with it from the orders he receives, yet he muſt never ſuppoſe. that the caprice, . 
or faſhion, can change the nature of right and wrong. He muſt remember that - f 


is ſuch a thing as truth, though the preſent mode will not follow its ſteps ; an 


blih it as a maxim in his | pwn mind, that p rern 4 e are real lane | 
of bag 1 and Agen, of PP ar at i f 
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Book III. 


— nnd 
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Of the diſpoſition of parts in an edifice. 

HOUGH it be incumbent upon the architect to give a proportion and har- 
* mony to the whole building, and to make every part of it as ſuitable to that 
whole as its nature will admit, yet he muſt not endeavour to make all equally tle. 
gant. This has been the falſe taſte of ſome, who have thence been profuſe of or- 
nament, and yet have not been able to give any real beauty. They have: wondered zt 
the effect, but this is the reaſon: various parts of a houſe are ſuited to various ſer- 
vices and purpoſes, and they are not all to be contrived for ſhew. © The plainneſ of 
ſome will ſet off, and ſhew to advantage the beauty of others ; and, on the other hand, 


the eye that is fatigued with ſeeing an attempt to Oy _y Wes is i with 


nothing. 


To avoid this error, when the architect his laid dowen in his plan the bn 
of the ſeveral parts of the edifice, let him conſider which of theſe are calculated for 
greater and which for leſſer ſervices, and accordingly diſtribute among them all that 


gives dignity or plainneſs. It is in nature, and ſhould always be reduced to prac- | 
tice, that ſome parts of an edifice ſhould be rich, and others plain; and the conſe- 


quence is, that they happily ſet off one another. There is no objection to plainneſs, 


when the eye ſees that it is ſuited to the occaſion, and the variety between that and 
ſuch apartments as are ſpacious and elegant, gives a luſtre even to the latter: the plain 


decency of the humbler rooms, while it is pro per, becauſe it ſuits them to their jor 


8 poſes, makes cen =D ſerve: as a foil to oy others. . LS 


Thus much may be ſufficient to mention to the young. Architect in \ thi place, 
concerning thoſe ornaments whoſe foundation enters into the original deſign of the 


apartments; all other decorations we ſhall ſpeak of hereafter ſeparately : we are now 


treating of the building a houſe, and ſhall, in a LITE "oy of our worn ſpeak of 


its decorations, 


Thus much then the ſtudent will at preſent take into bis i edu 


5 the ſize and original deſigns of ornamental parts, in the Frey of rooms. 


dy 4 


He will firſt i —_— to TR ground Pos and ſee chat none of his rooms 


be too bi 'S for the Houle. 


Next he will ranks that though ſome, according to their uſe, are to be larger, 
and others ſmaller, yet that there be a proportion obſerved among them; a proportion 
of one to another. Let there be no room, for whatever purpoſe it is intended, ſo 
large as to be diſagreeable to the reſt, nor any one whatſoever ſo little as to en the 
— — 


2 


or ARCHITECTURE. 


The meaſures WC ht Ude in a t of es; we are 1270 made on 


his mind the ng" idea of propriety, and ſhall 8 1 it afterwards to eee 


Laſtly, let him confi where thoſs ornaments are proper, W enter into this 
part of his deſign, and diſpoſe them no where elſe. A ſcreen of columns may be fit 
jn a dining-parlour, or an alcove in a bed- chamber; but theſe are ornamental parts 

which cannot be admitted 1 in thee rooms, and ! is no time but this to wo Hi 


Having nad) thus much with 1 rape to the proper bann; and üg 
proportions of the ſeveral parts of a arms i 2 N Ou Ys rege to the confi 
deration of making the _ Ws 


This is a very effential operation, and as it alan the e fed, 01 i . the 2 


{kill of the architect. Errors in this are always ſeen, and are never to be remedied 
when the building is erected : therefore this was the place for giving thoſe cautions by 


means of which they may be avoided. The leſſons are ſhort, and the precepts few, 
but let them be impreſſed” deep in the memory of the ſtudent. Practice will render 

the whole familiar to him when he has been ſome years in buſineſs, but we would 
anticipate the effects of experience; and wiſh: him to ſet out in ſuch a manner that 
his firſt works may not be a diſgrace to him in his riper years. This is only to be 
obtained by ſetting out with a proper fund of eſſential knowledge; and this 1 we Nope 
to lay before him, giving | * On Aral of en e 
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HE aka of archizoſtw,atith which-we, wu much-a6.Jarge, acquainted 


the ſtudent, are the greateſt, the, nobleſt, and moſt ornamental parts of bulld- 
ing; tes are many. edifices in which they are; not to be employed. Nothing, 
gives a ſtructure ſo much an air of dignity, but there may be a proper degree . of it 


without them, The Greis and Romam uſed themifir in their temples and nber 
publick buildings; and the taſte has deſcended thtough all poliſhed. ages to the pre- 
lent, of uſing them nat o 
 ladio's deſigns, which are ſo many happy models for future architects, aboynd with va- 
rious inſtances of their different diſpoſition ; but in ſome places he has introduced ar- 


cades; eee walls, under his IEkibful d ni eee 
e et let en 1653 angel 15 ais St ot nom abi 


PS Ben cual och u Add 5 Saiboe nal ach gi lied ov 


Wen * to adviſe the boilder to noglecti theſe great-and graceful decora- 


tions, for then jt would have been needleſs to have entered ſo largely on their com 


porn; but we would have him begin to build without them. In all ſciences, the 


y on theſe occaſions, but in large and elegant houſes. Rake 


RI 
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udent ſhould ſet out with the moſt plain parts, and advance by degrees to the 


855 difficult; and the ſame ſhould be obſerved here. He ſhould firſt know how 
27. 4 
EY * 


A COMPLETE BODY 


Book III. to build a wall, who propoſes in after edifices to enrich his work wal the orders 1 
aud he who would erect a palace well molt bein with a e. es 


It is thus we 1 to ad the young chin hea 8 heed flages of his 
profeſſion ; and, as we are here to treat of plans, we ſhall firſt confider with him thoſe 


which are plain and ſimple without columns, and afterwards lead dun to ſuch as are 


more compoſed and enriched with the orders. 


"Fe? not the abt eſtabliſhed in his profeſſion think this too Might. a mater for 
his ſerious enquiry. We have inſtances of very plain, which are yet very good 


houſes; and many very noble ones in which none of the orders are employed. Theſe 


plain buildings are the moſt familiar, and i in the general execution we ſee them with 
fewer errors; at leaſt their faults are not ſo glaring: a moderate capacity will ſerve 
for them, and we have many among thoſe of name in architecture who ould Never 

attempt * thing higher. 


When columns are 1 there muſt be a knowledge of the orders; and a ſtrict ad- 
herence to the rules that have been eſtabliſh d concerning them; but, in plain buildings, 


all is free, and fancy being the proper conducter, there is no ſuch rule upon which to 


arraign the builder of a fault. Indeed the eye will judge, and ſometimes critically too, 
but when the cenſure is paſſed, the error pL be defondad, for * are no e : 


principles _ this head. 


"Tharefors 0 the architec of I genius may v loc in theſe plain bulldien 


the greateſt is not to ſuppoſe they are unworthy his ſtrict regard, or deepeſt conſideration. | 


When the common builder will give ſatisfaction, he will command admiration ; no- 


thing is fo far from being ty'd down to a common method: for, there being no rule 


eſtabliſhed, all is open to genius; and a pregnant fancy, reſtrained by ſound judgment, 
may be for ever ny ſomething new, boch! in the elevation and the Giitidutiva of 
the parts. EE * 
It is indeed 4 principally 3 in theſe FOG buildings ihe genius is to be indulged; d; and 
theſe alone yield an opportunity for novelty and original deſigns. In the orders, ahi is 
not only limited within certain boundaries, but all has been done perhaps that-can be 


done: in the beſt pieces of this kind, an experienced eye ſees whence the beauty is de- 


rived ; or from what temple of the old Romans the column was Copied ; and when the 
utmoſt that human art or human induſtry can accompliſh i is done, it is more than pro- 


bable the work is but an inferior copy of ſome great thing in the antique, whoſe 


1 always freſh i in vt mn ſerves as a wee eee _ of hens / 4-508 

It is therefore, inſtead of 8 we. DR; the beſt adi _ 1 thi 
alas more to the variety and elegance that may be introduced in plain buildings; and 
we ſhall, in the ſucceeding chapters, at the ſame time, ſhew what may be 1 _ 
what me to be ent n is * to 1 e Wag h —_ . to N 
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E ARCHITECTURE. 


a of drawing the ground plan of an = FI | 


cover is agreed, and the young architr& is left to his genius to draw a plan of 
No direction is given him, we will ſuppoſe, becauſe we would 
ſee his fancy unreſtrained z but he is to conſider what kind of building will be moſt 
commodious and handſome, and is to deſign that on paper for the eye of the owner. 


the intended edifice. . 


A piece of ground, we will ſuppoſe, is fixed upon for a houſe; the extent it is to 


\ 


We will ſuppoſe this in the country, that we may leave him to the free uſe of his 


fancy; for in London all is reſtrained : however the plan will anſwer both purpoſes on- 


ly by accommodating it to the ſpot in town, where it happens to be incompatible with 


that limited ſcheme of building. 


The firſt thing he 1s to conſider is the outline of the edifice; he is to ſtudy what 


figure will beſt lic upon the ſpot, will beſt fill it, or beſt become it; and under what 
contour he can diſpoſe the beſt-proportioned rooms, and command the beſt lights. 


This is ſo material a conſideration, that we would have him weigh it mature! yi we 


| adviſc him to reduce his thoughts of many kinds to lines, and lay them upon paper, and 
_ afterwards examine them equally ; conſider not only which is beſt, moſt beautiful, and 
moſt commodious, but whether another may not be made from a compoſition of two 
ot more of theſe better than cither; or whethel fourcthing ulay not be added to that 
which is beſt from one of the others. 1 


All this is ſoon done, and it is a trouble extremely worth his while to take. A hand 
accuſtomed to drawing will very readily ſketch out a variety of theſe figures, within 
the given ſpace; and when he has compared, mixed, improved, and altered them, and 
has formed others from thern, let him deyote ſome hours in his cloſet again, to chuſe 


2.4 


the beſt, and to ſee how that can be improved. 


oy 


* - Y 


4, 1 
(25 * 


In all this, though his hand trace only an outline, his mind muſt retain the idea of 
the diſpoſition within it; 


* 


the walls only are to be ſehemed upon the paper, but the 


mind's eye muſt read the ſeveral inner diviſions. 


„ 
a ole 


” 


When he has fixed upon the beſt outline, he muſt proceed to the diſtribution of 
the Parts; and in this he will have occaſion to conſult all his firſt deſigns again. Some- 
thing may be cramped in the figure, which he could not perceive till he reduced it to 
working, and this may be amended by ſome flight alteration in the general ſhape. 


With reſpect tothe figure of a houſe, a great deal has been ſaid, but perhaps too 
little has been thought 
not ſo much as ſome have imagined. 


more variety may be introduced than there is at preſent, but 


The 


300 A COMPLETE BODY 


Book III. The world have been a with the ſentiments of an ingenious but ſuperficial 
Bos writer very lately on this ſubject, who is for introducing an unbounded variety in this 

reſpect. He rallies the cold imaginations of architects, whoſe plans are limited to one 
10 everlaſting figure, a long ſquare, and propoſes all that variety in its place, that is be- 


_. 
_ 


i tween the circle and the as elliplis, and between the triangle and the polygon, 

= — . c any bf theſc 
1 | plans; but a houſe muſt be commodious, and that limits the ſuppoſed field into a much 
1 =” ' narrower compaſs. While we propoſe variety in this article, we muſt caution the ac 
1 chitect not to be carried away, either 9 12 e of e or 58 n * 


ä into errors and abſurdity. 


165 is true that the preſent general form of houſes'is alike ; 1 0 10 is ale true that 
although this be a very commodipus one, it is not the only ſhape d can n de fo: 
convenience i in a houſe is not limited to the _ of a long ſquars, ohe 


* . SE 1 e 
8 1 it} 10 : 


a ” 


—— — 


All reaſonable deviations from this will pleaſe, becauſe of their variety; the care is, 
that we do not ſacrifice convenience to the change, for that is not woxth while, What 


| . . is new always pleaſes on equal terms more than what is old; the elegant and ane. 
=: | mon will ſtrike the eye that neglects the uſual and * form; and theſe fingularitic 


are the points at which the builder i is to aim. 


If any one would know how the publick will receive ule: let kim take ubs anſwer 
from the bow window. This, from its being uncommon, pleaſed extremely ; thoſe 


| who built it where there was a proſpect, were followed by people whoſe houſes were 
1 | ſituated where there could be nonc ; and at preſent we ſee Venetian windows, that Jock 


into ſtable-yards, nay that block up one another in the ſtreets. © Nor need we go out 
of the circuit of the new buildings in London, for a PF} where EY waren mr” 


two Venetians that PIE up one another, 8 „ ö 


O 1 


Let this ſhew the fudent how any thing will be received 15 is out 'of the common 
tract; but let the abſurdity which reigns in it at preſent teach him Where to \ ſhop, A. 
ter this caution, we may proceed to lay before him the variety that he may bare in 
regular figures. 3 A 
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=_ | | We have bbc given, to illuſtrate 8. ſubjeck, the plan = 5 Futy of fa LE 
which there i is ſome variation from the plain * — Plate XII. 
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o ARCHITECTORE. 


3 * 
* 14 39 


of 2 ee, and ther oe in buillog . 


HE 1 58 which the chte is to Arad) in the making kis plan are of two 
kinds, circular and angular; and under each of theſe heads there is a great va- 

ricty. All theſe may be admitted in edifices of ſhew and ornament, Bur oy. a Urnited 
. in thoſe WHEAT for me Koga gh of a family. INES 


- 


An author, * eſteem 4 at- present! in is w by i FIR in England, cds 
vours to wotk up the fancy of the builder for variety by laying before him all the fi- 
gures of each kind. This writer, whom I would name if he had named himſelf *, tells 
the architect, as before obſerved, that in the planning of a houſe, he may uſe all the 
regular geometrical figures, from the circle to the longeſt ellipſis, and from the triangle 


to the polygon of moſt ſides: but much of this has been anſwered before it was written, 


for it is an error in principle to ſuppoſe all theſe. figures ſuited to the conſtruction of 


houſes; indeed few of them are, and he whowould A as No muſt | ſacritico com- 


modiouſneſs to the ns of an external form. 


. It is certain 0 is a  menchs i in 8 — N — a A great 1 
from their merit; but before the ſtudent attempts the ſeyeral ways by which they may 
be varied, let him underſtand thoſe by which they cannot. Far from recommending 


all the geometrical figures to him, we ſhall ſhew him. that moſt are improper ; not al- 


5 nn this =p the, mere dickates of opinion, but giving | the ; plaineſt reaſons, ; 


Mixt figures, compoſed of cvs and as we ſhall conſider ſeparately after- 
wards; but here it is the buſineſs to enquire into the ſeveral ſimple ones of waich they 
are to be POR. 


With reſpect to circular figures, they have in nature 'their advantages and their de- 


fects; but, unhappily for this ſcience, their advantages cannot in Re be cm, 
and their defects are always obvious and hurtful. 


The 3 of a cos or entire circle are very great, and: might * to re- 


commend it for a uſeful building preferably to all others, but the objections are not to 
be ſurmounted. It 1s the moſt capacious of all figures, the ſtrongeſt of all figures, and 


of all the moſt united in its parts: this recommends it for holding a great deal, and 
ſtanding a great while, and for great e and we muſt acknowledge that no 


form is more beautiful, 


Therefore, if. a great Suchy upon the ſmalleſt piece of ground, a proſpect of dura- 


tion, or regularit 


2 to all others; but the objections are unalterable and unſurmountable. A 
circle is the moſt expenſive ſhape in building; it is of all figures that 1 in which, though 
moſt ſpace i is contained, moſt r 


0 
No. XXVIII. 4H. 4; curvature 
* It i is bandes without a name, 


. 


and beauty, were all we required in a houſe, this figure would be 


oom muſt be loſt in i the dividing it for a houſe ; for the 


D 


e 
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Book III. curvature of the walls implies a neceſſity of this; and finally, it is of all figures the very = 
r worſt for a proper diſtribution of light. . Hs | 4 
The antients knew this, — thay es n e . ; they knew the 
capacity and beauty of a circular figure, therefore, far from rejecting it, they employed 
iĩt to the nobleſt putpoſes. They knew the proper light for à cirrulat figure muſt 
come from the top, and therefore they employed it for temples; their Pantheon, now 
the Rotunds, is an na how ny i knew it was not a e for a oom 
adden, HOWS: | | | | 


This let the architect 9 ang it will baniſh the wo 3 . and 

uſeful buildings, but it will leave the whole {cope for it in temples and other edifice 

of beauty in gardens. Of theſe we are to treat in another 1 and e homo: 
need be addod Den | c | 


his one rule Pay” be ebend 2 ciroula gue is « al for fuch a va 
as is to * _ diviſion.” 


„ | 4 


| Having thus been arcade we uſe of the ce, we come to the ere 


This ES ha cs} in all its addy 5 bow it is is able to all 2 . 
which ſtand againſt the circular figure. Of whatever extent an ellipſis ſhall be, there 
will be the fame want of propriety for a commodious houſe; there will be room loſt 
when it is divided by the circular figure of the walls, and the ſame inconveniencies 
with reſpect of light: nay this is a more unhappy figure in that reſpeRt, becauſe it can- 
not be well enlightened, even from the top, as the true circle. That was the proper 
figure for 1 and not the elliptick, for this W and it was uſed accordingly, | 


8 * 


— 
% * 
nns * - 
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0 7 1 fees, a uy their propriety i in building \ 


HE geometrical angular 1 are many, and they cannot be drawn in the moſt 
TL plain manner an paper, without affecting the eye in a very pleaſing manner by 
their regularity, variety, and beauty. If the external appearance were all the arehitect 


was to 1 in the Meng his Houſe, ny one of theſe would recommend itſelf 


Wit have told him N 5 that, i in drawing the firſt outline of kis als, he. muſt, 
always have the idea of the inner diviſion i in his mind; and this will ſhew him bow 
idle and n . e are Which recommend them all to him for var 


8 80 2 1 41 4 * , x 


To ey with the te N Which my the fewelt fides * feweſt corners of all 1the 
geometrical angular figures; this is utterly to be rejected. It is the weakeſt of all other 
angular figures, from the plaineſt geometrical reaſons: and it is incapable of any tole- 
rable diviſion within, except into other triangles. We do not ſuppoſe wy Oy 


chaſe a Houſe conſiſting; of triangular u e Melee . Here is uleleß. 


28 * MIt 1 8 158) 


The ebener ögure; — the 000 e, or the long "ho ad © ſhall 
treat of in another manner, and much mote at large, n it is very fit and e com- 


wodious. e 'Þ 5 LIP A 
f 14 Tt 18447 


Astothe figures of n more 5 they are liable to great en in the iy inner TY 
viſion ; they will always entail more trouble upon the architect, and ſucceed leſs hap- 
pily than the ſquare. They are very uſeful in military architecture, where the corners 
ſerve for bulwarks, and the fides for curtains, but incommodious in the greateſt degree 
in houſes, built for the conveniencies of a family. Sir Henry Wotton, à who has propoſed 
all theſe objections, mentions an inſtance of the pentagon being brought into prac- 
tice by Baroccio, in a palace of the Farneſe, at Caprarola. In this there is a circle in- 
ſeribed within the pentagon, and that great architect has acquitted himſelf very hap- 
pily in his contrivances for diſpoſing the lights, and ſaving vacuities; but the author 
juſtly obſerves that i it is a ſtructure rather to be 85 than nn. for imi- 
tation. 


Indeed all that we ſee there is wy a great architect may get over the i incon- 
veniencies of ſuch figures; and ſo far it may be of uſe, that if a perſon of faſhion 
ſhould have a mind to a. building of ſuch a figure, the ſtudent would no where fo 


well find the beſt methods of managing it. But it is no more than making the beſt 


Of a bad figure for a building, and he muſt be very idle who would wilfully create 
_ himſelf difficulties, | | 


— _ 


The inconveniencies of theſe 8 figures naturally throw the eye of-the archi. 


tet upon the ſquare or rectangular figure, with the account of which we mean to Cloſe : 
this chapter. 


* Wettor's Elements of Architecture, Part I. 


This 5 
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Book III. This figure is recommended by the precepts, and countenanced by the practice ? 
all the great architects, whoſe writings or whale works remain; and it has many _ 
veniencies and excellencies peculiar to itſelf, He muſt therefore have been an ill and 

an unſafe adviſer to-the ſtudent in architecture, who has endeavoured to pre-poſſeſg 


his mind againft it, under the names of trivial ang vulgar, and it is dangerous to re- 
gard him, | | | 


, * 
* 5 2 1 1 o 4 4 : 
© + , LW Ke 1 HUT TY" 1 s - 4 


This figure, bels evinpdlet' of right "a is Kronger chan any ah, and TY 
is none that admin, 2 ve bee N of 5 8 1 mY be 


A nf hare þ is a Hap on which a very ſar hon may ad bb agel j 
hut a long ſquare is preferable. It pleaſes the eye more, it admits more variety in the 
inner diyiſion, and it has every convenience of the other, with theſe additional advan- 
i tages. The figure which 1 we expreſs by this name of a long ſquare, in compliance to 
the cuſtomary manner of ſpeaking, may be varied extremely in proportion of its length 
to its breadth. This will admit many ſchemes in the firſt ſketches of the architect, 
and as we haye, in general, obſerved to him that he is to keep in mind the inner di- 
viſion with the a ech here j » one more. fd sen needful, thay, LO the 
height of the DONS: | | 


* Henan the is, 3 3 3 hah this i is ; an o ge exciton, nd. 
never ſhould be omitted; for aſſuredly there is ſuch a thing as one beſt proportion in 
the b of length, breadth, and heighth, in a 00 whoſe You is weren, the 3 
aur writers have not yet eſtabliſhed. what it Km 00 eee what 3: 


A very good and very ſafe rule i is, that the length be one hind 6 more . the 
breadth ; but to tie the ſtudent down to this, would be to cut him off from the op- 
portunity of variety. It is better to make the length in general lefs, than Pct? it er- 
Fg this Proper} ; but . na chere i 18 no may Seas MA. 0 
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: OE ts 12 5 | *** Chap. 15. 
| 0 mixed figures, and their uſe in building. 


Ty Y mixt figures the architect is to underſtand thoſe which are partly circular and 
partly angular. We have rejected the circular alone from common uſe, but the 
objections made againſt them in that reſpect, do not hold ſo far as to denote them uſe- 
leſs as parts, and under a proper management. „ . 
It is certain that in parts, as well as in whole buildings, they are liable to the b 1 
objection of loſs of room in the hollowing of the walls; but when they make only a 1 | 
part of a building, this may often be born. The lights alſo fall in but inconveniently 
on this account; but there is nearly the ſame objection to thoſe angular figures uſed 
for the ſame purpoſe. Things therefore ſtanding, in this reſpect, nearly equal, the 
gudent is to conſider the aſpect ; and this he will find often in favour of the circular 


In the projecting parts of houſes, we ſee angular figures uſed in ſome places, and 
round in others; when we examine within, it is to be. acknowledged the difference is 
in favour of the angular; but it is not great: and without, the round projection has in-  —_ 
finitely the advantage. There is a harſhneſs in the angles in theſe little projections, A 
and as they are generally parts of multangular figures, there is confuſion; whereas in 5 5 
the round there is compoſure, aiid beauty; an idea of capacity, and an appearance of ſo- 
lidity and ſtrength. TTC 


Upon theſe principles, and in this limited uſe, the ſtudent is to underſtand that 
mixt figures may be employed advantageouſly. The complete circles, or whole ellip- 
ſes are not fit for an entire building, yet parts and ſegments of them may be introduced 
with beauty, and without any great inconvenience. In the ſame manner of the angu- r 
lar figures the triangle is the only one utterly to be rejected; for though thoſe of more ib 


and the like, may be introduced in theſe mixed plans, and they will often be a proper f 

p N ne n ; of vent 13% * ft $ 101 11 nr oa” e 4 g 

The ſtudent may ſee the triangular figure brought into uſe in the ſame remarkable =o 6 

| houſe where one bow window has been built to block up another ; it will be a 
ſtronger leſſon than all we can deliver in words againſt his following the practice. 


The proper uſe of mixed figures in a plan may be often advantageous ; and, under 
due caution and reſerve in their adoption, they will contribute to the beauty of the 
outline but this caution is needful, or all will run into error. It is certain that variety 
is the ſource of | 


reat pleaſure to t 1 iformity pr in 
vuldings, great pleaſure to the eye, yet there is to be an W nee 5 ö 
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A COMPLETE BODY. 


If this were carried into a rule, in aha ſtricteſt ſenſe, it would ſet aſide theſo mixed 
gures; but, though the architect need not be ſo ſtrict in the obſerrance, yet he muſt 
not offend againſt ĩt too Bored 


A cautious Mixture of night and curve lines may be allowed, and it will 9 ſource 
of vaſt variety; this will give the genius room to diſplay Itſelf ; and the — of daz 


: ment maſt lie over it to provent the exceſs. 


At  6Mble; 1 mixture of PROT in inked to Jabs the . . 

end or limitation; and yet to preſerve in every one of them a perfect regularity of 
parts. This will employ the extent of the mind ; and he will always pleaſe who 
ſhall be able, on every occafion, to give in different deſigns for the ſame ſpot, and every 


dne of them under the recommendation of ſomething new. The eye hates an exter- 
nal ſameneſs in building, as well as in other objects, and it is the buſineſs of ſcience 


to take off the tediouſneſs of that univerſal ſimilitude, by introducing from this large 
Wurce thoſe TURE articles of — which reaſon. aus _—_— to AT 50S 


5 The - thai is a needful point in al 3 * hah it limit 


the uſe of theſe innovations, yet does not utterly exclude them. Oppoſite as the terms 


may appear in words, they are not irreconcileable when we come to practice. It is 


poſſible that the parts of an edifice, though different in themſelves, may correſpond 
very well with one another: the only objection would be the variation being made too 
great, or the tranſition too ſudden. This muſt be avoided, and under that limitation 
all will be agreeable ; and he who-ſhall be able to introduce this into his deſign, will 
find he has united the ſeeming contradictions: there will be variety in 1 ny and p 
yet uniformity i in the whole e RN 


The exceſs and extravagance of variation is what the architect, in this caſe, muſt 
avoid: indeed it is not the n but the great mr of n chat is 1 l. | 


4055 "Hens then 6 che latte 0 ths aalen is to co his e He will 
find the long ſquare, of all other forms, the moſt perfect in reſpe& of convenience; 
but, from its too great ſimplicity, he will be induced to vary the outline: this he is to 
do by the uſe of angular and curved figures, which though when they are entire are 20 
no means fit for a houſe, yet may be thus admitted to advantages: 7 nlnng Io 27k: 
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of * and their ke proportions. 


AVI NG gone e through the 88 of A 1 its 1 reftriions, _ 
poſſible additions. for variety, we advance to the elevation, or upright, of the Wo 

| building. This is an article of leſs ſcope. and compaſs than the ſown, but not of leſs - © 
neceſſity to be rightly mae by hp * : oV 


As we have obſerved that there is in nature one length proportioned to breadth for 
an edifice that is preferable to others, though the architects have not yet eſtabliſhed it; 
' there is, in this reſpect of elevation, a certain degree of height proportioned to the 
joint conſideration of length and breadth, which is better than all others. This has no 
more been eſtabliſhed in the writings of architects than the former : it 1s poſlible , ; 
may have diſcovered it in practice, and form'd themſelves upon the happy rule , though 
they have not divulged it to the world. In this caſe, it ſhould be ſought in their de- 
ſigns, or in the buildings they have erected ; and of this we ſhall aſſure the ſtudent BEET 
Who will employ himſelf in the ſearch, that though he ſhould not be able to nike | Tong 
ſuch a diſcovery, his trouble will not be miſapplied; for, by meaſuring and conſidering Z 
a great number of elevations in celebrated works he will become able to form ſuch r mY_ 
rules to himſelf as would not otherwiſe have occurred but from a long experience.. ne 
He will thus accuſtom himſelf to a variety of proportional elevations, all good and 
pleaſing, and by ſtudying the advantages and diſadvantages of them ſeverally, improv... 
ing upon one by what is better in another, and thus forming the elevation upon the 
parts as well as general extent, he will, very probably, at length, be able to eſtabliſh 
that rule he could no where find; and will do himſelf bonour, and the moſt eſſential 1 
ſervice to the ſcience, 55 RING his diſcoveries. | g LE. EY : F762 5 - 1+ 


The moſt eſſential of A in an edifice, —- from a juſt proportion; and 2 as 
in this reſpect, the height i is one of the principal circumſtances. When an edifi e 
| Exceeds in height it is always prepoſterous ; and when it is too low, it is man. 

Nothing can give grace to the enormous tall one, nor can all the art of the ar- 7 
chitect ever communicate dignity to that which i is too low. Houſes are built, in ſume 
Places, of fix or ſeven ſtories, but they are always aukward and ungraceful; and we 
ee more frequently low extended | ones, which UE by their pitiful — 


When the i mpragciens. is ſo great in either of theſe ways, the moſt unexperienced UN EE 
will diſtinguiſh it ; and when it is leſs the Joh. eye will ſtill ſeeit a 


We are 8 of this 2 in height 3 we 50 at a « building, FR we jen : 4 
have not been able to lay down the ſtrict rules mats it; and as it 1 in the edißc e,. . f 
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X COM PLE HF BODY, 
not diſtinguiſh in a good draught thoſe exceſſes and defects that will diſguſt him in the 


> me? reality. 


, 


For every houſe then let the ſtudent propoſe to himſelf ſeveral heights, and conſider 
which ſuits his own taſte beſt in the lines ; this let him follow, and ſet it down for his 
future uſe, as the proportion which, in this inſtance, ſeemed beſt for the given 


. % . 0 — 


As the fixed point, in this matter of general proportion, 1s not known, there i is no 
other guide for the ſtudent but a natural judgment and practice: he may, by vary- 
ing his deſigns for every edifice, ſooner acquire the advantages of practice, than by 


2 


following only the ſame tract, and by ſtudying and mays, the moſt eſteemed 


of 


buildings, he will have the benefit of the practice of others. UNIT 90 Dl e 


% 


* 


The eye is the great jud ge, as the point is regulated at preſent, and the more it is 


accuſtomed to the ſubject, the more delicately it determines of beauties and faults; 


but, by theſe inſtructions to the young architect, we would influence the mind to 
conſider and judge of it: at preſent the whole | is mechanical; but that would bring it 


within the whereof cine eee een, idafis 0 + 


4 


Few are aware of the advantages that would attend a more preciſe knowledge of 
proportions than people in general have at preſent. As there is no building that ever 
can be made to look well where there is any great error in this reſpect; ſo, on the other 
hand, the architect may aſſure himſelf that the plaineſt houſe” will always have its 
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07 the particular proportions of parts in an ELEVATION: 


We AT we underſtand by the general proportion of an wdifice, is its unifor- 


mity, or proper agreement, in length, breadth, and heighth. When theſe 
are accommodated to one another, the whole will look well as a whole, but there ſtill 
remains the conſideration of parts. By parts here we do not mean the inner diviſion 


of the fabrick, for we are treating of the external aſpect, and in the manner all appear 


to the eye without. What is here intended by the particular proportion of parts is 


therefore the meaſure of thoſe parts which appear in the outer face of the building: 


the care of theſe is too much neglected, or too little underſtood, by thoſe who have 
ſome notion of the other ; and hence we ſee houſes in which the general proportions 


are well obſerved, which yet offend or ſhock the eye, by errors in reſpect of the 


particular parts. 


- 


A houſe is to be divided into ſtories ; and, as this diviſion is very plainly ſeen on the 


external part, it is requiſite theſe be well proportioned, otherwiſe there will be an appa- 


rent abſurdity, | e „„ 3 


Tenderneſs to builders yet living prevents our pointing out inſtances of houſes, 
very tolerably deſigned upon the whole, but which are rendered ridieulous by this 
falſe diviſion. 5 N F 


I here is no rule eſtabliſhed univerſally on this head ; it is one of thoſe things the 
builder learns by a judicious ebſervation and experience, but as it is a kind of know- 
ledge that comes late, we would put the young builder into a road for obtaining it 
ſooner, . 


The method muſt be this: let him obſerve that there ought to be, in this 


apparent external diviſion, what we recommended to him before ſo ſtrongly for that 
within, a conformity of all the parts, firſt to the whole building, and next to one an- 


other. | | 


Having eſtabliſhed this as the point at which he is to aim, let him bring into his 
moſt critical view the models left by others: let him examine their excellencies and 


defects, and he will learn as well by their errors as their beauties. It is as eſſential 


to him to know what he ſhould avoid, as what he ſhould purſue ; nay, that ſhould 


be his firſt ſtudy. 


When he has thus fixed in his mind a proper notion of what a regular and pro- 
portioned diviſion ſhould be, let him reduce his thoughts to lines, in the elevation of 
his preſent edifice. We ſuppoſe him to have drawn the outline of his plan and of his 


0 | h | 
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: 
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; Book III. dlevation ; and, en repeated trials, to have pleaſed himſelf in the RY lagh, 
= 9 and breadth, as well as in the general figure. He is to take the ſame courſe here; he 
= is to mark in his firſt thought of a diviſion upon the principles juſt laid down, and to 
g 4 Trp examine its aſpe& with a ſevete eye; we would have him a critical obſerver of the 
Wi works of others, but a moſt rigid examiner of his own. 
| _ If the firſt thought pleaſe him let him not alter it, for often there is a happinck of 
1 invention in the firſt touches that no after- thought can mend ; but if any thing appear 
MM defective, let him vary it without ceaſing, till he bring i it to what appears. to his own 
hi = | mind rectitude and truth. 
. 9318 % oy 
1 | When the firſt Kiviteo 1 is thus ate into fois. let hi 8 the apertures or 
alt openings in each: there muſt be doors and windows, and as theſe are apparent and 
= external a they now come under conſideration. N 

= Theſe muſt be carefully ry firſt to the gene af of the he boiling, 
= 7: next to the ſtofies, and " to one motier: ? 

„ | w ahi proportion to the Arte | will farvo as à rule, to judge whether they be 


properly conſtructed for the whole, and alſo, whether that diviſion have been wel! 
made. It is a teſt to which the young architect brings his own'defign ; and it will | 
either confirm his Lad or ſhew he ſatisfied himſelf too go 4 * tha 


diviſion. 
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1 AST LY, 50 * 8 of the elevation are to be regarded. When the py 


openingsare reconciled to an agreement in form and dimenſions with one another, 


and are made perfectly to correſpond with the ſtories to which they belong, and to ſhew 


the proportions as well of theſe to the whole, as of themſelves to theſe; then this latter 


article is to be brought into conſideration. It is much leſs than the others, but little 
as it is, an error in it may disfigute a very good building. Its trifling conſequence, 


in compariſon of the others, ought to make the architect more ſtrict in his regard to 


it, becauſe, it would be very mortifying to ſee that work in which he had nes ſo 


much care of the eſſential hes deformed 1 the ornamental. 


There is this farther reaſon 0 his great caution on the preſent bead; that faults in 
theſe parts are more glaring than in the others. The vulgar eye will always find them 


out; he who has not capacity to take in the proportions of a whole edifice, will 


fre an error in theſe parts, and the builder may be ſure that their faults will be ſpoken 


of, when the merit of the whole i is buried in lence : ſuch is the pleaſure men 500 | 


in ſpeaking bs of one another. KA 


14 


This cutfaction, 3 in 7 5 l may  homever reſult from what we 


have ſaid here; that as the errors in the proportion of ornaments on the external N 


part of a building will be very conſpicuous to the eyes of others, ſo they will very 


readily ſtrike his own... He muſt give way in this, and all other inſtances, to the 


- firſt motions of his own diſguſt, and. eee alter that part of the niet which 


occaſioned them. 


_— 


In this let us give the young builder one general caution, that he will be happy if 


he obſerve throughout; which is, never to juſtify to himſelf what appears, at firſt 
fight, to be wrong in the external part of a building. It is poſſible that ſome things 
which appear erroneous may. be ſapported by e or meaſure; but l ng 


them to be capable of this, yet let them not ſtand. 


The exterior part of a building 1 is na to affect the eye; 7 whatever * 


pears to be a fault, is one, in this article. Let him conſider, that it is of no conſe- 
quence that he is able to defend his practice in whatever appears amiſs : he will 


not be at hand to. give his reaſons to every one who makes the objection. His point 
is, not to be able to anſwer objections, but to o prevent them. 


For theſe reaſons, let him again and again reconſider and retouch whatever gives 


diſguſt to his eye; let him not ſpare the pains of alteration, for he is all that time 


purſuing the courſe of his ſtudies. Alterations are eaſily made on the paper, but 


ther, that he can, in 


1 theſe points where rules are hitherto wanting, diſtinguiſh what 


6 By 


very difficultly in the work; and it is only by the conſidering many methods toge- 
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By theſe methods, and this care, our ſtudent will be able + to produce a 45 2 
a houſe, the moſt commodious, and of the moſt agreeable form, that can be ereted 
on that allotted ſpot of ground ; his plan and elevation will correſpond with one . 


other in every article of proportion, and the eye of the proprietor will not fail to be 


pleaſed with a deſign, in which there is regularity in the whole, and a connection 


of all the parts: he may be ſure that the drawing Which e ſatisfied his o PEN a Critical 
Judgment will not diſguſt that of another. | 


The young architect will thus have finiſhed his 4 fo fk as Wn exterior pa : 
one of the edifice is concerned; but we muſt not quit this article without giving him 
needful caution ; that he entertain a modeſt ſenſe of his own knowledge; and ſup- 
port his opinions, if controverted in any part, with the n n but i in the 


gentleſt words. 5 | ciiier 


The be of the ded edifice mill 1 a ! to 1 8 hs "=p in 
the laying out his money, and it is fit he ſhould be- indulged, if he chuſes j it, 


even at the expence of propriety, in ſome leſſer article, though not without being i in- 


formed of 1 it. 


If he defire to have any alteration i in the action, let the architect lay before 
him the reaſons for what he intended, and the impropriety and il! conſequences 


of what he means to introduce: probably he will be won over by this to what is right, 


if not, the architect has done his duty in repreſenting it to him, and he is to go no far. 
ther; let him at leaſt drop it for that time, and leave all to the farther conſideration of 
his principal, who perhaps will conſult ſome other upon the point. There will be 
time enough to name it again before the bringing it into execution, and he will then re- 


ceive the final anſwer. Let him not be obſtinate, becauſe he is in the right: the 
candid judge, when he ſees a building in good proportion upon the whole, will not 
believe that he who was capable of going ſo far right, could fall into a groſs fault; and 


therefore, though the error be obvious, he will charge it where it ought to lie, upon the 
arbitrary will of the proprietor, and r not upon any defect in the Ply of the perſon 


who built the edifice. 
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YAVING 3 FA ach of o ornaments, with te to their proportions, in 


the exterior parts of a houſe, it may be of uſe to the young architect that Wy 


purſe this general conſideration * I, firs Ts thi ſeveral Particular, as may be 
needful geek, ne 5 1 me ” . 15 
; 200 vant! 8 Gan CFC 
Prom * exterior ornaments in this © we 1 the SBI" of dö⸗ 
lumns, becauſe we are treating of plain houſes, and are contriving what may be done 
without the uſe of the orders of architecture. That great addition will come in 
when we proceed to the more: expenſire works, and we have already explained the 
dodrine of the ſeveral. orders ſo largely, that a few'ptain words will convey all 'we 


f; 


ſhall. have to ſay on that head. Me are here to :confider. only the common orna- | 
ments of the exterior part of a plain built houſe, and what may be farther done in 


that reſpect, excluſively of theſe 3 decorations. 
bligd 8 t navig 99 vert (v2 I wyierty zech bbs gw 101 


In che fit 1 of te principal een en wn msd 


With reſpect to its proportions, muſt he marked by an even faſcia; and this muſt fa 


but a little projection. This done, the doors and wrindows may be decorated with 
their proper mouldings, and the holdings is to be crowned wy 4 


+7 w. Þ 7; #.. % 
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120 — this may. * Inj Al very. plain houſe, wad: verhallen eb „ Ant a 


may be done by thoſe who chuſe the expence, without * in the'orders,” ej} oft 


In reſpect of theſe parts, che breadth of the orhamiehts of de deen hd al . 
is to be regulated by their breadthe untl by the Kft öf the parts, ahd the judicious and 


careful examination of theſe minute articles will always redound to the honour of the 
builder. The graceful deſign of the cornice will add vaſtly to the beauty of the build- 
ing; this is an 1 article treated at * elſewhere, it is ſufficient to name it here. 


When the e are — adapted, they give a great deal of grace to 
the exterior patt of a houſe ; but when more is required it is eaſy to be added: the 


tops of the doors and windows may be covered by * ſeveral ee ther 6 | . 


be alſo additions of carved work. 


In all theſe the ſame care is dual required, with reſpect to — z when 


they err in this reſpect, they ceaſe to be ornaments: they are loads and patches upon | 


the face of the building; they ſhew the defect more my than 1995 other va 
and BY ſeem as if they did not — to the edifice. 
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| as made himſelf a maſter of 
form the ſtructure, under oy name of decoration, or bury the marks of Propriety un 
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5 Book III. To illuſtrate this ſubject, we have given, in Plate XXXIII, publiſhed laſt q 
A elevation of a houſe with a baluſtrade, upon a flat roof, and with plain lch eek, an 


diviſion of the 2 — 1 LS: for the 


In «as matter of decorations, the niceſt care muſt be employed, for * 
: x 1 8 f 

very nature when errors arè committed in def ont 2 ; 2 houſe for . 
decent without them, nay, we have obſerved already, that perfect proportion i. Ty 

ce 
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This; is firſt to. adied-; this, Abr carciyllyingalaatad, anch awhontheazey; 
is, let him be deb psd ber had 


85 zpregular Lee e 4e g ct id) ni αννν˖ie sens 3d mor! 


ob ad oc 268; n 1514709 918 bes. 40 oft ERIC 10 A 928 9 e Sund Matti! 


In dee firſt places al orgamene: of inis kin anuſt be made do beet u die und dl. 
H proportion, both to the edifite in the whole;-qnd to one anotfier. Thie thore ths 


Lie enriched, the greater piegty and rare abe riquired'; fob telt addis nit aticls of 


* 0 muſt, jp che ſame manner; bes propiortioned t che- parts, and to the 


ine $118} : 80 (aunt 3 148 bas Avoid zliud nisla n t ria ies 5113 36 tn 
ceniteoo2b ovilnaqrs 3:21 lo Nee deter 


To this if we add that variety which may be given in a building of ſome extent, 


by ME Yarl 49uS us elevation of, different parts, we mall haue laid before the young {thi 


toct: his great ſources: af elegance in che ertetior part of 4/ibuthig;”* Thi article of 
never comes in ſo well las in thoſe: ſtruetures where the architect Has taken 


the advantage. ofa mixed. figure in His plas ; im that eaſe he e m⁰ give the different 


parts of the edifice a pleaſing variation in height, and at the ſame time make them 
ſhew a perfect mniferüy: by giving the ſacs keight to” clock in otic” reſpects of 


the ſame character, M le ode omqze 2d; ud? odw gods yo ano ad ye. rr 


the Tx kl hg ond iam abo delt happily ſuited for decorations of 
the add F e of them 
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8 ＋ work, among the effential' parts of buildings, N an 2 1 0 WAY, 
that head. Reaſon will inform the poor 6 jute ir bats YER s that x at the NT 
his walls ate the fätertal ärticle ih elt 8 . 8 


b ang, bus there ape ee 
few plain and obvicüs Tules to be TY Ap 5 75 Eh N Xp capcluding.-what 


00 . to ſay on the outWard part 


„ ng muſk alrays he. remengr 
Theſe are indeed 10 Here WE . 5 115 5890 ole ey need. not. be | men- 


= but that we ſee them 15 ken 7 * of in egos 
tects of the lower claſs, that it is 15 ge they Wal 12 n th ofprohir 


Lo we ſee egen Ades that they are py | . 


10 4 WIYOICH 44812 f THE uns 
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The fu of theſe is, that, in n U kal xe walls, he place ſolid over ſolid, and 


1. — 1011. 


void over void: that is, the piers aſe to . Feu from Bottom to.top.ofjthe 
building; arid the witidows to ſtand d over one ano Nea ews the, propriety:of 


| this; and it is common a5 thaxim to'a n | 51 in 1115 dg w we; Jes it frequently 


J 3 AI 4, ND 424 264 
violated,” 
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This _ tile Ra next is chat ie a 05 laws be © BOK Are, nor larger, than 
needful. This is a precept alſo eſtabliſhed to a proverb : Tor from the days of Vitru- 


vis to the preſent, it has : grins Sp Bay 2 that all openings, are qeaken- 
ings. ladet if the e proper 6 1 


proportioning the parts to cke whole, the article of bigneſs, in theſe openings, wil be 
determined by hat; but their number ill remains a point of great concern. 


In it , cuſtom 


rom time to time has differed, n Wen nen leſs Ne 
than are, 1 10 
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At one time our houſes were, i in a manner, all windows; the piers between them 


were ſo ſlender, that one. Ze how, the, fabrick N pported o itſcif:a From this | 


error, which ar  arol c 1 a 0 defire of abundance;gf light, we; fell of late -intoo the. 


other extreme of m | 
ers followed the act c the Italians t69.clofely, not gonſiqetiog 
climate. All i imitations muſt be guided under the rules of judgment: : it is ſo per- 
ſons of genius follow. the beſt ex T reebegrodhen: mimicks, 


a very paltry y {as 1 of re, 4 0 Na af may be proper in Haly, hieb. will be very wrong 


Th E 9. 34 Sli 
; iſ: and the pr 4 2 ractice 18 an. inftange gf it... It is true that aur windows 


wah l and to 80 5. beeapks, they, weakengd.ghefabrick in chat condition: - 


they Ke ab Pol 885 the eppes fide,..and; theſe, ioprogirs did it;; not that 
ni IN avoid th 2 Fg r, and gi ve thg builging ſtrength, uaege N nd, x 1 55 
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In Tal, it may be proper to ſhut out the ſun in a greater degree than it can 2 


5 here, becauſe in that country the air is clearer, and the natural light is much greater; 


the Engliſb air is often thick, and the ſunſhine is leſs conſtant. This ſhould have been 


conſidered in the improvement, for the diſtribution of light is a thing very eſſential in 


a building, though it be one our common builders very 7 take | into e con. 


A 1 | 
is N . » 2 2 * Dees. 
ſideration. NT . Y - ; «©. W 7 <p % + \ % % + > _ 2. 4 \ : 
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In che hoylſes of the common 0 for moderate families in town, Whithlititheom 


way, uſed to have four great windows and a flip, qr practice, in the refortning of this 


article, allowed three, and this, was much more proper; but, at the ſune time, . 


5 _ holes to let h into W dungeons. che one was a houſe of ' by e 


builder, forgetting proportion in his earneſtneſs of improvement, when he had reduced 
them to a moderate number, made them too ſmall : the rooms were dark, and the 


houſe on the outfide, though i it looked. different indeed, from, the other, yet was equal- 
ly unpleaſing : the firſt had reſembled a lanthorn, the brick+work. ſerving only as ribs 
to hold the glazing together ; the other reſembled a priſon, where e the, windows were 


Tt 


me a0 method introduced by the ficlt. 3 improyers 6 too ba. 11 


* + 2 9 


11 


L N 7 * 


in may houſes of this fize, the builder now puts but tyra, ao in RL * ad; | 


| where the extent is not too great, it is, very proper. . The pier between theſe is large 


ccnvenience for want of room. below. 


and gives great ſtrength to the building, and it is capable of receiving better and nobler 
furniture, without more expence: one glaſs and one table does in this dining- room, 


in the place of two, and the effect is much s but this is wich: ſue! in- 
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The windows) in this hs; are'to be made IVY than * wan oa hw 


been, n . en of the mo between Tor wel ſuits with this. J's eee 


- * 
— 
7 Þ- C . 


We hang of i late alſo Ellen into the method of 8 che 8 in 0 our 
frames of ſaſhes, in a very happy manner. Thoſe thick bars we uſed to employ hurt 


the eye, and obſtructed a great deal of light; they made a large window reſemble a 


number of little ones: the intent is, that as much glaſs ſhould be ſeen, and as «9 


in a continued voy” as ne 5 this ons in ren, it. 


” F #7, * 4 * 1 
5 in 1 
1 


"thay preſent FN * tan for Fg of ſaſhes, inſtead of wood, is a * elegant a 
improvement in the article of windows; but theſe frames are expenſive, and our 


people, taking the hint from them, have found the way to make them of wood. now, 


with en 0 nen no Lest . 11 neſs. 


This food being had to the number and bigneſs of whoa in houſes os ordinary 


ſize, weare to caution the young architect, that when he is to build a larger, he is to 


conſider in the firſt view of encreaſing his windows, not only i in number, as ſome have 


done, but in ſize. A great edifice ſhould have all its parts great; the windows are to 


; come within this deſignation, and the encreaſe in number is to follow that in dimen- 


ſions; this is the general rule, but here again comes in the former, as the ground-watk | 


of all, which is the proportioning of them tothe ſize of the building. va 
LAIUY, 


Ly 
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corners 


Thus much, reſpecting the general dimenſions of windows, we have thought ne- 
ceflary to place here, for the finiſhing the conſideration of the deſign of an elevation. 
Their particular proportions and ornaments ate to be treated of ſeparately in another 
part of our Wor k, according to our plan. We have gone through the conſideration of 
the outline of the buildings and are now to lead our ſtudent to its inner diviſion into 
apartments appropriated for various purpoſes. e rontelar vcd s 
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07 models for the compartition, or inner divifion, of a houſe. 


AR architect has now marked out the form of his edifice, and determined its 
() elevation; he has made his apertures with diſcretion, and contrived they ſhall 


let in enough light to, the extent, of the caſe, without impairing the ſtrength of the 


fabrick; and he has proportioned them in number and dimenſions to the building. 
lz ein ey his proprictor a fene, ang he 3s now to proceed jp.the divifien, : 

Lines and figures. anſwered very well for the exterior part, and for the outline of the 
plan, but more ſubſtantial matter will be better here. A model in paſtboard, or a ſlight. 
one in wood, will anſwer the purpoſe with much more certainty, and be much leſs li- 
able to deceive, and much more intelligible to the proprietor, than a figure upon 
paper. This is the advice of all good authors, and it ſhould be the practice of all 
{kilful and honeſt architects; we are uſed to ſee this done for great buildings, and 
there is no reaſon why it ſhould not be for the leaſt ; the charge will be proportioned, 
and therefore in ſmall undertakings will be little, and it will always give ſatisfaction to 


the proprietor. There has been a cuſtom, when great works were to be undertaken, 


to beſtow a large expence upon models, but this is frivolous; it is employing fancy 


upon a work wherein all ſhould be the effect of judgment; the model is not to be ad- 
mired in itſelf, but to convey a diſtinct idea of what will be admired in the houſe : 
its plainneſs therefore ſhould be its recommendation. The imagination of the pro- 


prietor is not to be captivated by ornament in this little piece, but it is to ſhew him 
what is the intended diviſion of the houſe, with perfect plainneſs, that he may ſee what 
to approve, and wherein to propoſe alteration. e 


The bigger ſuch a model be the better, becauſe the parts will be the better un- 


derſtood by an unexperienced eye; and, as we adviſe perfect plainneſs in it, the expence 


will be trifling. It is a very needful charge, and one the ſparing of which will com- 


monly be ſeyerely repented in the carrying on of the building, 


9 4 M We 


of the building, nor to make any opening there. This will weaken that part 
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Book III. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


We are proceeding to the diviſion of the plan into apartments, but we are to en. 


Co ter theſe through the principal door; this therefore muſt firſt come under our con- 


ſideration. Moſt have treated of the doors and windows of a houſe under one article, 


but it is wrong. The principal door of which we are here to ſpeak is a thing quite 


diſtinct in its nature and office, and demands a ſeparate confideration, 


The confuſion that hen vieg Introduced i in the minds of young builders by writers 
treating theſe ſubjects in this manner is very great, and if any one would ſee how 
natural it is, from this common method of Ty them n let ork turn to 


a late celebrated dictionary, 


That ingenious author has collected what he thought proper to deliver on this ſub. 
ject from the little treatiſe of Sir Henry Wootton ; and, falling into this confuſion, has 


_ faithfully tranſcribed, under the article Doon,. an that IS author has faid of 


Winpows. 


We do not write this in cenſure of an author whoſe labours have their uſe, but 


to caution our young builder that it is not in ſuch writings he i is to look for prac- 


tical inſtruction, 


The confideration of a principal door is ſo eſſential, that we | ſhall treat of it ſingly, 
and ſhall recommend the care of it to the architect's moſt ſerious thought. It is an 


article in which, if any error is committed, it is obvious to the firſt eye that is caſt 


upon the building; and it is an unlucky one, for this reaſon, that it will put the vul- 
gar in mind of the builder's ſtumbling at the threſhold of his undertaking, 
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NE would ſuppoſe nothing could be ſo natural, nor any thing ſo obvious, as the 
() ſituation or place of the principal door of a houſe, yet we ſee errors committed 


in it daily; and often very groſs ones. The principal door being the entrance to all 


the apartments, and the paſſage from them all, nature and reaſon place it in the centre 
of the houſe, yet we ſee this practice continually violated, in large as well as ſmaller 
edifices. _ ES 1 


In thoſe little common houſes where the extent of the front is limited to a few feet, 
and there is a neceſſity of a certain number of apartments, ſome excuſe may be made 


for throwing the door to one fide, though nothing can be ſaid in juſtification of it; 


but in latge and elegant edifices, it is a practice that adinits no apology. 


In the common run of houſes i Londen, the old trodden path is univerſally fol- 


| lowed, of placing the door at one ſide; and making a paſſage parallel with the fore 


? * 
&7 K 
l 


parlour. 


This paſſage encroaches, in ſome bones, upon the parlour, and ſpreads into a kind 
of hall; and, in others, the parlour encroaches upon that, and ſqueezes it into an en- 
try. When it is determined to keep up this old way of diſtribution, it is beſt to make 


the paſſage moderate, for it is ridiculous in either extreme; but a little jndgment in 


the builder may eſtabliſh a new method of diſtribution of the inner parts of the houſe, 
A fore parlour is a room of very little uſe or value in a ſmall houſe in London; it is too 
near the ſtreet, and too much in the way of diſturbance from the entry: it would be 


more agreeable to the generality of families to have this whole part of the houſe, to a 


ſmall depth, thrown into a hall, by which means, with a moderate ſkill in the ſcience, 


there may be a good ſtair-caſe, and an excellent back parlour for dining, free from all 


inconveniencies and diſturbance, and better than the fore parlour could be, 


This would be a method of bringing the door into the centre of the houſe, even 
in theſe ſmall buildings, which it always ſhould: be; and the flight of ſteps to it, and 
ſpreading of the rails from it, would in this caſe utterly take away the confined and 
mean look it has at preſent. A houſe of this conſtruction is repreſented Plate XXXIV, 


The reader will ſee by this, how neceſſarily the conſideration of a door is ſeperated 
irom that of windows, and how connected with the article of the inner diſtribution or 
| compartition of the plan. 1 ee eee 


bv 


In large edifices, where ch 


before the architect, he is unpardonable in not fixing the door where it ſhould natu- 


rally ſtand, that is, in the centre of the edifice Jet We ſee this often omitted in great 
houſes, nay in palaces, | "A * * g To 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


Book III. The principal entrance, being in the centre, naturally leads to all the apartments 


when it is placed elſewhere one-is confounded. 


Where there is a court before the houſe the principal entrance into it ought al. 


ways to be in the centre of the front wall, and the principal door of the houſe ought 
directly to face it, We ſee this rule frequently tranſgreſſed. 


| 
Two gates are e opened at the two ſides for the entrance and paſſige out of 
coaches, and the principal door of the houſe fronts a dead wall; where the wall 
is low, and the firſt ſtory raiſed by a large flight of ſteps, this is more pardonable; 
but, in any caſe, it is an error in the very principle of building. Tf theſe two gates be 
neceſſary, let them be opened in thefe very places, but then let the front wall of the 
court be of ſufficient extent, and let there be a central gate larger than either, : 


The caſe, freedom, and ä of going in and coming . are n * go 
deen and mere ſhould be permitted to . 2 10 K 21 512 


We hve | in Lund, men 1 of thels fide pi in ** 99 the court, 


without any central one; and we have one very ſtriking inſtance of placing the door 
out of the centre. This errs both in proportion and ſituation, and muſt be named 
as a cautioa to tg young builder. tt Daß 91 © cot att wit ts | 


The houſe is in Groſvenor Square ; ; the edifice is large and conſpicuous, but one is 
puzzled to find which is the way into it. It appears a houſe without a door, and when 
the eye is caſt upon the little entrance at one fide, one ſcarce knows how to ſuppoſe i it 
is the door to tat houſe ; ; It e to > belong to the next. 5 


This is a practice contrary to ae atility; dun and proportion; Þ pats we 71 it 


too common in Places where it is yet more COTTON 


The ſn the builder e for it is a very pin one, * would ln its evi 
if the inconvenience and blemiſh were not too great for utility; he ſays, that placing 
the door in the centre is taking away the beſt part of the houſe to make an entrance to 
it, and that the rooms may be larger, and the ei of . better cantitged; WY it 
is not * by the paſſage. eee 


In the firſt labs, this practice contradidts the FRE REPRrs Hike of proportion we 


have firſt eſtabliſhed, and which ſhould always be held inviolable; a great houſe ſhould 


have all its parts great, but this is impoſſible on the preſent plan, for the door ne 
ſmall that is thrown into a corner. 


The principal entrance to a houſe ſhould be one, not more; and this diftribution 
renders that rule impracticable, at leaſt in the appearance, wen 1 in | architeQure, 
a thing greatly to be conſidered. d ane 


When the door is in the centre, it is naturally one, for there is no place for another. 
But when, according to this practice, it is thrown into one of the corners, or one of 
the wings, there muſt be another, either in reality or appearance, to ne it on the 


98 ſide. 7 1 
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; Tory 


When a ſtranger advances to a houſe of this firucrate; bs is ſhocked with a great Chap. 24s 


in the centre, where he naturally expects a door, and where no decoration 
* e becauſe none is ſo natural; and when he perceives the two doors at 
. 3 
5 1 : » corners; 1 is 1 not- eaſy r 1 to know WARY 1 1s the way 8 into the edi- 
e + = v7 457 12914; 


* Fi 


* HK eit 
. 544 
fice 7 
Ll / 


Elbers is a poor confined inhoſpitable look in this kind of houſe, and it always 
looks blank and naked in the front, whatever be the decorations. It is certain the 
parton may be the better for it, but there is an appearance of being ſtinted and 


reduced to ſhifts : one would not think the proprietor | had generoſity of ſpirit, or the 


architect true taſte, who found ee e to A7 in the veſtibule to en- 
largo the eee ans 241 8 1 5 5 ac 
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For theſe ps Kaas it may be laid Ibn as an n unanſwerable rule, that the 


entrance; or principal door, of a houſe ought always to be in the centre; and that 


we muſt content out ſelves with this ſtring of unbroken or uninterrupted apart- 
ments 5 the eppes : Ways even "there" it is often attended with Freat inconveni- 
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H NG fred dubf dior. we may ptcedes to b compartition or divifion of 


dur plan; but, as a firſt conſideration, we are to determine the distribution of 


the ſeveral apartments in general according to their condition and uſe. We are not to 
take the Laliais as our perfect model in this article, becauſe they adapted their edi- 
fices to their country: and fe muſt we; this is the caution, and the only caution, requi- 


ſite on the preſent head: their rules were always excellent, and their practice maſter- 


ly, for their. own climate; but; before they are put in practice with a literal ſtrictneſs 
| here, let the builder remember that there is a great difference between Tah and Eng- 


land. We ſhall affiſt him in this matter by the manner in which we ſhall delivgr to 


him their ſeveral precepts : ſuch as-cahnet' be uſeful here wWe ſhall omit ; ſuch, as re- 
quire to be-appropriated;,w&-ſhall accbomitiodate to the climate of the country, and ge 
nius of the people; andꝭ ſuchi as are univerfal, and ſuit equally all places, we ſhall de- 
ver as they ſtand. We ate nom entering on à part of the work in which their prac- 
tice and their precepts will be extremely uſeful} and having onct premiſed this cau- 
tion with reſpect to the adopting of them, we ſhall proceed to the ſeveral inſtanges, 
We hope that, by following this courſe;carchite&ture" may be improved greatly more 
than it is at pteſent; arid eee more happily DT aa into N 
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Book IIl. 
D excellent and univerſal rule; which is, that in all buildings, the moſt beautigy and 


ACOMPLETE BODY 


With. reſpect to FOR general diſtribution of apartments, Palladio lays down 2 


noble parts ſhould be placed moſt in view; and thoſe of a meaner kind a8 much 


concealed from ſight as poſſible. This is one of thoſe rules which is Univerſal, for 
good ſenſe is the language of all countries; 25 we ſee this miſerably —— 


In large houſes there is is the greateſt conveniency for this, yt in — we be! mat 


violated. 


Where the proprietor has ſpirit, and the choſen ſpot allows of a due extent, the 
"houſe ſhould have a court before it, and a garden behind. Theſe are theredifices ; in 
which the diſtribution of apartments is principally to be conſidered, becauſe it ig ih 
theſe the builder has ſcope for his genius ; it is therefore theſe of which we are pro- 
perly to ſpeak here, and on this firſt general diſtribution will depend the ſubſequent 
diviſion of the plan. Though it is needful to ſpeak of large houſes on this occaſion, 
becauſe there are-in them only all the variety of apartments, yet ſo far as ſmaller houſes 
are concerned in this diſtribution, all that is here ſaid may be transferred to them. 
The young architect will here find all his ſubject, and he may take into conſideration, 


with reſpect to every edifice, ſuch parts of it as are concerned. In ſmaller houſes in 


the country, leſs will come into conſideration; and in the common kind of houſes in 
London very little, becauſe they are naturally cramped for room, and ty'd down to a 


particular ſituation ; yet, even in theſe, there will be found uſe for thoſe rules eſta- 


bliſhed upon good practice, in thoſe which are largeſt and moſt free; for every houſe 


has its apartments of ſeparate kind, and its conveniencies, Jug, as they are, d 2 5 


every houſe the ſun mu ſhine in ſome direction. 


T 0 purſue therefore this ſubject, i in ſuch, places as afford Pres fot) it; the ox 
which will be numerous in proportion as the houſe is large, muſt be diſpoſed where 


they ſhall be leaſt obſeryed : where the building is of ſo large a kind as to have wings; 


ſome of them may be diſpoſed in them, though all cannot nnn In 
other caſes the low er part of the houſe is to be ape red to enen 60 lads 62 205 


this? is unnwholcſome, ed and inconvenient. | 


In the common way of building in Lande, they: are al place ander gout 3 ba 


Lei 
«an > 


Here then comes in the A of has his builders * a 1 Sion Adi 4 vis 
lower floor of the houſe altogether ; ; or though not buried under ground entirely, it is 
let in ſome feet below the ſur face, and i is uſually and very properly built in front with 
ruſtick work: the firſt apartments are thus raiſed ſome W = e we 
a flight of "* ſteps ] leads up to the principal derte 142 ad HNiw 210914. Up 

This is an elegant od very . manner 5 building ; i 0 ba f 
of dignity given to firſt apartments by the raiſing them above the level of the greu 


9 


they are more wholeſome alſo as they are more out of the reach of damps; and the 


near the body of the houſe. — | „ee 


lower floor which conveniently holds all the common apartments, keeps the ſervants 


65 — 


Oo FAR CHITECOG TOUR E. 323 
The flight of ſteps alſo is a very great ornatnent to the edifice, whether they be Chap. 243 | 
lain or more decorated ; and when this baſement ſtory is faced with ruſtick, it gives 8 7 
5 air of ſolidity to the ſuperſtructure; it looks as a rock upon which all the reſt is 


raiſed. 


Whete there is a garden of tolerable extent, ſome of the principal apartments, ſup- 
poſing the ſituation proper, may be very conveniently placed in the hinder part of the 
houſe. They will by theſe means be freed from noiſe and diſturbance, and they will 

have a good light; the garden will alſo be a good proſpect. Itito this the beſt en- 

trance is by a door in the centre, oppoſite to the great of the houſe; but if the 
ſtring of uniuterrupted rooms be much deſired, it may, in this part of the houſe, be 
had by placing the door to the garden at one corner; and the principal front door 
may fill have its proper place. 77 e yas 


In theſe large houſes, as there will be numerous rooms, they may be ſuited to the 
ſeaſons of the year, as vvell as to their ſeveral purpoſes. Thus rooms for ſummer ay 
be placed toward the north, and winter rooms to the ſouth and weſt, becauſe we ſeek 
coolneſs in ſfuminer, and in the winter as much ſun as we can have. | 


* 


kk enn 2d ware: eie ee oft eee eee eee 
Thoſe rooms for fummer ſhould alſo be large, and thoſe, for winter ſmall, for the 
fame plain reaſon, that a ſmaller room is eaſier warmed, and that a large one is always 


So plain are the directions for the general diſtribution and ſtructure of rooms, and 
yet nothing is more neceſſary than the laying them down at large, for they are conti- 
nually violated, 5 OT „ 


The [talians ate very exact in this diſtribution of their houſes; they have rooms 
fronting the eaſt, which are their favourites for ſpring and autumn; and they always 
contrive to have them face gardens, or extenſive grounds where there are trees. In 
both theſe ſeaſons there is great beauty in this part of nature; the leaves of trees have 
a freſh and lively green at the time of their firſt unfolding, which they loſe in a few 
weeks, and never after recover; and toward autumn they have a variety that is not 
found at any other ſeaſon. All leaves change colour as they fade, and this they do va- 
riouſly according to their kinds, ſome earlier, and ſome later. This gives the au- 
tumn a colouring unknown at any other ſeaſon : painters underſtand this, and are 
fond of it in their landſcapes, and why ſhould not we be as pleaſed with it in the re- 
ality ? All their pencils are faint to nature, 5. © Þ 
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There is the ſame kind of advantage in the weſtern ſituation of ſummer rooms, | „ _ 
though from another ſource. They command the ſetting ſun, where they are not LOS 
blocked up, and this is a ſource of beauty beyond painting, and beyond all elſe in na- 
ture, The great luminary of the heavens dropping gradually below the horizon is a 
noble object; and the paintings of the clouds, during the ſucceeding half hour, are ve- 8 
ry beautiful and varied every moment. e 5 5 
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Bovk II. An eaſtern ſituation is of all other the moſt 1 for a h, for the an WP 
wv the time for e thither. 

As the ne of the nobler kind have all their proper place, provided other 
circumſtances ſo favourably concur that it can be choſen, ſo the meaner below have 
alſo their proper ſituation: the larder to the north is an everlaſting rule, and upon the 
ſame e of reaſon all the reſt are to be ſituated Rn MN to their PET. 

Al this general diſtribution 3 is ealy when it is thought of in time, but the ALY 
pineſs of our architects is, that they en A it till ĩt 18 too late to mend their 
error. 
This general diſtribution muſt come under conſideration before the inner compar- 
tition is made, becauſe the ſituation we ſee has a right to ſome regard in the ſtructure 
of apartment. We have endeavoured to reduce the ſeveral parts of architeQure to 
method, that the ſtudent, taking them into his plan as they naturally riſe, may avoid 

the diſguſtful neceſſity of breaking the thread of his ſtudy, to turn back for ſomething | 
- overlooked in its right place, or the worſe error of ſeeing in | the building lore miſ- 
take that ſhould have appeared to him in the plan. 

With theſe peroaniions, we "We the danger of ſuch errors may be avoided, and our 
ſtudent, having conſidered his plan and elevation in all their lights, and with reſpect to 
all their conveniencies, may now go to work upon his model, to divide the 102 into 

el W accor ding to theſe Seneral admonitions. 
1 CHAP. 
bi ; 


OF ARCHITECTURE 
n 
Of the compartition, or inner diolfus of the bouſs 


HE architect! is now to conſider bis vacant plan as a ſpace ti to be divided into 
T rooms, which muſt have paſſages for getting « at them, and A Rair-caſe for "_ 


to thoſe of the upper ſtories, 


With debe to the heipht of the feſt abartitchts abave the ground, as it is in itſelf 


a great advantage, {0 it will be the greater the more it is in degree, within proper limi- 

tation. Ten foot is the leaſt height the baſement ſtory ſhould have ina good building : 

and, at a medium, we may give fourteen as a very good height. Let the builder re- 
member the great rule of proportion in this matter; let him conſider the general 

height of the edifice before he fixes upon the proper height for this part, for all parts 
muſt be calculated according to one another, or there will want that uniformity 1 in the 

whole which 1 is the firſt and greateſt grace in all gs. 


On examining the beſt houſes in Traly, in this reſpeck, we ſhall find they b have al- - 


lowed a conſiderable elevation to the firſt ſtory, and that they have made a noble uſe 
of the advantage. Fifteen foot is a common height of this from the ground, which 
we generally make upon the level with it, and upon this they build the reſt. This 


baſement ſtory contains all the offices, except only the cellars, which are ſunk conſi- 


derably deeper ; and, upon the whole, it is vaſtly advantageous. The building has a 
loftier air at no greater expence, and every part of the n whe the company can 
fit, is removed out of the way of al eee 5 5 q 


This general aſſortment of the 5080 being 88 PRO next ie is 


the place of the ſtair-caſe: Ne nnd AY 4 ooo CINE 5 h ee r in ma- 
ny caſes TRY ornamental! 17 Ste 
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A good Rob W have two ſtair-caſes, one for ſhew. and the uſe of the 


company, the other for domeſticks. This latter ſhould be thrown behind, but the 95 
other is to be ſhewn ; and upon the proper placing of it FONT in 2 8 meaſure, 


the rr pony of the reſt ce the 4 
1 70 111 fl id elf ag 052.47 Þ CRE 
We ſhall, in a luecke ding part b atk tin of the PIRIE of eee EY 
their ornuments; ; We are Bere only treating of the diviſion and diſtribution of the 
| 8round, and of the place for a principal ſtair-caſe: a thing not ſufficiently underſtood, 
miſtakes concerning Which have ſpoiled many an excellent houſe. : The firſt 


confideration” is to place ĩt ſo that ĩt may not obſtruct or diſturb the order of the reſt of 


the building; and, When, this is found, the next concern will be to ſee chat nothing 
obſtruct the'ſtair-caſe. The place of the ſtairs muſt be firſt marked out in a plan for 


this reaſon ; and when the principal door of the houſe is as it Sands — in the cane. . 


the 1 ſhould preſent itſelf FSI OR the all! 2 16 ananikat 


No. XXX. 40 
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It has been at one time held a rule, that nothing ſhould obſtruct the fight of thi; 
part of the fabrick ; but the practice at preſent is, in many elegant houſes, different 
the ſtair-caſe is ſhut in: cuſtom makes this pleaſe, and ſomething may be ſaid for : 
in point of warmth and cleanlineſs, but the method of letting an elegant ſtair-caſe 
preſent itſelf is better: it is free and bold, and agrees more with a building in a noble 
taſte than the encloſing it, which, whatever can be ſaid in its favour, has a Confined 
o | | 

There is often an air of ſpace and room in throwing back a ſtair- caſe 3 and this may 
be done to ſuch advantage in a moderate houſe, as to make it ſeem much larger than 
it is, by a great part of it being ſecn firſt : but ſtill the ſtair-caſe muſt preſent itſelf 

boldly and freely to the ſight ; otherwiſe all has a confuſed and poor aſpect. It looks 
as if the houſe had no good upper floor: and there is the ſame diſadvantage in this 
hiding of it, as there is in miſplacing the door of a houſe ; it is as bad not to know how 
to fifid the way to the apartments, as not to find it into the houſe. 1 
ee Hs: er ee ee ops TOES 5 

As to the ſituation of the ſtair-caſe, with reſpect to the principal door, it is a point 
much diſputed, ; CDI 53870 1 . Et. Sr at a rod 


There is in ſomeè edifices, no diſadvantage in making it face the door, and bringing 
it vety forward; in others, as we have ſhewn, there is great convenience and beauty 
in throwing it back, but in the ſame, direction ſtrait before the door: the advantages 

in this caſe being no leſs than the gaining room, and repreſenting the extent of the 
| houſe larger than it is. Some, on the uiher haud, prefer the placing the ſtair-caſe 
on one ſide, and there are examples of buildings very beautiful in this way. Thoſe 
who are attentive to little things, ſay that it ſhould, in this caſe, be on the left hand 
ſide, becauſe it is the left foot that is firſt naturally lifted up on a ſtair-caſe ; but this is _ 
a trivial circumſtance when there are larger conſiderations. „ 


The Frercb, in general, are great enemies to the placing ſtair · caſes directly before 


* 
4 2 


the door; they have an inſtance of a very bad one in this ſituation in one of their pa- 
laces, and ſeeing the inconveniencies occaſioned by that, they ſuppoſe them eſſential 
to ſuch a ſituation; but we can ſhew them ſome inſtances. in England, and Italy at- 
ford many, in-which ſtair- caſes are thus placed, and the whole building very con- 
Let the architect, whether his building be larger or ſmaller, keep in his mind the 
general diſtribution of the whole, while he deſigns his ſtair-caſe, and he will find he 
may generally have his choice of placing it either in front, or ſideways, as he,chules. 
Ic is to be allowed that the Rair-caſe in the palace of Luxembourg has many incon- 
veniendies; it is heavy and dark; and it takes up the place of the entrance cutting the 
dor into the gardens in its height; but though theſe are the inconveniencies of that 
ſtuit : caſe, and it as placed direct; yet they are not neceſſary conſequences of ſuch a 
tuation; but che reſult of very ill conduct in the; architect in this point. n in 
ertor he committed in the compartition of the edifice, and it is therefore we name it as 
an inſtance of caution here. 51 b: VA V: alben Ar ei Kli ee Sein 
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fn conſidering the place for his ſtair-caſe, the architect muſt have two things in Chap. 260 


his eye; the giving it a good ligbi, and allowing a ſpacious landing place. 


The window fot the Nair-caſe ſhould be in the middle, 104 it ought to be allowed 
very large, that there may be a ſufficient light, and that equally diffuſed : and the land- 
ing place ought to lead to the beſt. apartments ina plain — * and to leave 


ſpace and room for decoration. 


If the architect gad it convenient, in a large vallding, it will be an d of great 


elegance to divide the ſtair caſe into two flights, which going up, one on each hand, 


| ſhall unite at the top in one common landing-place. This we name here, becauſe it 


may be eſſential 1 in the forming the deſign of the diviſion of the houſe, and diſtribu- 


tion of the apartments; we ſhall ſpeak of lt more Fn. ha YOu we come to o the _ | 


* F & 
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ſtruction of this part of an edifice. oy 


” as ah * * 
„ * 
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0 7 8 di lune and proportions er rooms. | 


UR architect has now ds the how of hi * ts 4. we 
will ſuppoſe, has marked it faintly in upon his plan ; | IO rand now 


with his ths el or am e * the e whole into rooms. 


15 


In this place, let him deliberate bebe he W we TON adviſed bim dlwnys'6 to 
| keep in mind the proportion the patts are to bear to the whole; therefore let the ex- 


tent of his plan be his firſt general ne for the N of his 00s, 


by II. 


as hieſe are tobe for BER ptpeſes; hg muſt ne aide i in 1 by in 


this let him keep alſo | in mind the ſubordinate. propatips: they are to have one to an- 


other, 


— 


This bv cinddend nba ; die igt ee tia names 10 thee kinds; ; 
large, middling, and ſmall z and whatever he on this head firſt lays down to his own 
fatisfaCtion upon paper, let him afterwards execute in the plaineſt manner in his mo- 


del; that the proprietor may underſtand ic, 25 the work. proceeds, as perſectly ag — | 


e. 
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Two things he i is to aim at in dhe didibotich 4 his rogms 3; 125 the 1 build: 


ing may, by that, diviſion, be rendered graceful and commodious. The article of 


gracefulneſs will depend upon the proportion they have, 1ſt, in themſelves ; 2dly, ta 


one another; and 3dly, to the whole fabrick : their commodiouſheſs will ariſe from 


their being properly diſpoſed, and —_ a free communication, 


In the planning out the ſeveral rooms, the architect muſt not forget, on any occa- 
lion, to make the beſt uſe of all natural receſſes for cloſets; and he muſt contrive for 
chem ere the Ciſpoſition of the Fe does not ſo readily throw them in his way. 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


Book III. There are a multitude of things that muſt be always at hand, and never in in fate; and 
. theſe are what furniſh cloſets : nothing can be more needful than a place of recep. 


a E is a uſeful addition. 0 


tion for them. 


The commodicalnifiats houſe conſiſts, in a great degree, in the variety. and pro- 


per number of rooms; therefore let the architect avoid reducing their number to gire 


them a greater magnitude: for that, beſide rendering the edifice inconvenient, wil 


make its parts diſproportioned. When they are thus properly planned in number, 
and the communication well eſtabliſhed, the houſe will appear uy de than it is. 


In blade WS tows has IS a 1 behind, . beſt Liſpolition voſible ; is to 


throw the whole firſt floor of back rooms into a ſtring, or ſuit; thee ſhould conſiſt 


of a ſaloon, an anti-chamber, a drawing-room, a bed-chamber, and dreſſing- toom: 
the windows of all theſe being to the garden will be very pleaſant; and the looking 
through the whole 8 at once has an air of magnificence and dezent. 


There muſt be cloſets to theſe; and a water-cloſet, far removed, and connected by 


ST 4% 


Many object the i inconvenience of this diſpoſition of rooms, from the neceſſity of 


paſſing through one to go to another; and it would be a great one if it were not eaſy 


to be remedied: but the builder, foreſecing _ muſt contrive pallages into them 


bom behind. 


The architect nd; in a 4 olan ſhould "EX this AiQribution 3 in 41 eye. and ar- 


range his rooms, and caſt his partitions accordingly ; and foreſeeing the inconvenience 


that would attend the needful paſſage through all of theſe to get at the innermoſt, he 
muſt contrive ſecret ways to them all. In the moſt caſes this may be done without 


much difficulty, proportioning them for the ſervice, and by this means there will be 

always convenience enough of getting at them, and at the ſame time the eye runs 
through. them all at once, and the floganee, decoration, and furniture of the pack 
part of a houſe arethrown into one view. | 


$4 ih 4.4 


Sir Henry Wotton, who is an 3 to this practice, yet is obliged to own that it is 


g frequent in Tah: it may be accuſed of oſtentation, and it throws the whole Mus too 


_ Theſe are its ee; but hs intent is "here. 


* Pe may who that — and other cru. pas. 


LS 


This is the foreign method of caſting the rooms in great houſes ; vith us. the wie 
bution is more 1 as we ſhall bew! in the N N 1 
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or ARCHITECTURE. 


Of the proportions of rooms: 


W E have oke of the thew "To of rooms; and their * 2” to VE ks 


edifice, and to one another; but there remains yet a third kind of proportion 
to be conſidered, which is that of the ſeveral dimenſions of the room one to another. 
We have hitherto conſidered the room as a part of the houſe, and had every neceſſary 


' regard to that whole in the eye; but we now ſuppoſe the architect has marked in the 


| ſeveral apartments into his ground-plan; and is about to transfer them to the model ; 


therefore their ſize is ſeverally adjuſted, atid there remains no conſideration but that of 

their meaſures reſpectively to the ſpace each is to occupy: Now as that is not fo cer- 
tainly concluded, but that it may be a little altered if found neceſſary, one being made 
to give way to another, the architect is to conſider them as marked in, and to adjuſt | 


their breadth to their length, and their — to both. 


This is as nice 2 circumſtance as. any in the whole OY of the ſcience, nor is 


there any on which writers have eſtabliſhed leſs er. 


The e 3 . 


of height; for the former we have rules from the works of the anticnts, but in this 


other we have none. 


In the antiquie the rooms were of þ two onal e in 1 1 length and 3 


breadth, not that theſe were univerſal and unexceptionable ; fancy amuſed itſelf in 
this as other inſtances, and none have indulged it ſo much as thoſe great architects. 
The two proportions however that were accounted. moſt regular, and were: moſt uni- 


verſal in their works, were 1ſt, that in which the length and breadth were equal; and 
 2dly, that wherein the length was juſt twice the breadth. Theſe were the ſtandards 
ol propriety in their ſquare, and long fquare rooms; and we know hy repeated expe - 


rience, that theſe are meaſures which ſuit very happily with one another. This we ſee 
eſtabliſhed i into a kind of law * Vitruvius *. 


j * 
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What comes ode to à certain . in . WY ane to keight, 
is that in a room twice as long as wide, the length and break were Rey e 
gether, and the W was n at 1 any a” | . 
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In a room of eu wor long and den a wid, was made fie ene. 
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Theſe bees thei moſt cane 333 ; butthey 0 ene varied them. 
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| Book II. From their time rooms have been made of a variety of proportions, ab many of 
1 them very happily; but we, no more than the antients, have yet os one rule for what 
z beſt —— 4a CAB „ A 3 


This is the more ſingular becauſe it is a baſlach of mere mathematical 


uantity, 
and, one would _ might-be aſcertained withqut' much' difficulty, 1 J 


The rules the . have eſtabliſhed, or endeavoured to eſtabliſh, are not ſo plain 
and fimple as thoſe we have named from the antients. Some ſquare the breadth, and 
then drawing a diagonal from corner to corner of the ſquare”; ; they give this as the beg 
meaſure of the height. This and other ſuch meaſures have been uſed by many, dut 

none of them univerſally received. Michael Angelo was the inventor of forne of them, 
for he was s one of the rt who ventured to eftablith uy propottion not * found in the 
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antients. 1 0 
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The form and manner of working the dams makes a natural variation in any given 
height of a room, we ſhall therefore recommend it to the architect always to fix upon 
the form of this part, before * e balculates as 25 and w 2 hu wet & proportion 


— y. 


As lat ceilin g8 are che moſt univerſal we "ſhall n firſt mention theſe. 
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Palladio lays down a rule for 1 rooms upon the firit flooe with flat ee which ls, 
Fe their bes. .4 by book to the e breadth, from the © floor to the joiſts. 


Of Inn 


Others allow more than this, in various s proportions ; and choughPalliv% bs, a very 


good general rule, yet more is better. Some have allowed leſs, but Wan for rooms oy 
on this i Boo en, Soars dere eee OW T-16 SIM RIO] Rinne S005 (i 
hs unt z 9809004 | ws - 

n the fecond " Palladio varies the betet wp a conſiderable redudtion; ; for 
he orders that it be els chan the btesdth ofthe toom abs one fixth. 
ban bop vow aiband bas ages: © 1 

men roms ort the fir ſtory have the ling arched; this cold e atme 
nnd with ſufficient reaſon 3 ee He allows _y EW ina ſquare fe rob to beo one 
third more chan the breadth.” | 


We ſee the 3 in ſquare rooms allowed a greater height; and ſomething is to 
be'faid in favour of each practice. Their rooms were more magnificent; and thete di- 
rected by Pallulio would be more light; we have inſtances of both proportiobs very 
exactly preſerved abroad, ſome in houſes built by Palladio, and others in ſuch as are ol 
an earlier date. It is not eaſy to determine which, upon the whole, is the better, be- 
cauſe there ate palpable advantages in cach; the wiſeſt method would be: to endeavour 
at a proportion between the two, which ſhould avoid the diſadvantages of both, ſor 
both have. tlieſe. as well as advantages. Such a middle proportion might hat a ſuff - 
cient addition of dignity in imitation of the antient rooms, and be light enough to the 


top, though not ſo light as thoſe of Palladio's: proportion : but whoever ſhall ſet 28 
6 | is 


— 
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this refprmati 


bright. Therefore in eſtabliſhing what we expteſs by a proportion between the two; 

he is not to take the exact middle number, but cettainly fomething'lefs than half the 
difference is to be added to Palladio's height. This is taking a mean meaſure in effect; 
though not in feet and inches ; 1 it's ae for the ferent © Of 0 bu ora 


ant e ee now vow tor 5 cds ul or 
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„N 


If this were all the K were iy d. Adern r melt more is wickatiiey/ tos 


tween half and a third of the breadth added in the height, there may be innumerable 
proportions, the meaſure being minutely divided; of all theſe ſome one is indiſp putably 


better than any othet, but which that is none * have "at ou 1 and & is G « point 
nothing" ha trial can N e Wat ” J F 
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» 


As experience here muſt be the certain Heer at we cin 4 61 adele the en 2 
architect into the right tract for making his experience uſeful. Let him, on the firſt 
opportunity his employment offers of making an arched ceiling, detetmine the height 


of the room as we have directed, by allowing por an * titan a beckum between 
the c one and a half, and 0 one and 4 third the beer: 


e 1 this has, 3 bim, in the next room he builds of the fim ; 
kind, vary on one. fide or the other; and to on in Sony inſtance ; keeping an ee 0 


* of the n of each. 


i ih 7 % 
4 


We ſhall, in another "lacy, vive cerfair proportions for windows i thele lie muſt, n 
all rooms carefully obſerve, and then, every thing elſe being equal, he will be 


able to judge which of the rooms ſucceeds beſt upon the whole. Such a determi- 


nation, founded on ſuch critical experience, would be a rule of e for himſelf; 


and the ee of it would be a publick benefit, | ; 


Wo thoſe rooms with arched cielings, whoſs wank, is greater than their breadth, 
this author directs a new heighth to be found, by adding the length and breadth, and 
dividing that meaſure in half. If a room, on this proportion, were twelve foot longs 


fix broad, and had an arched cieling; the heighth of it muſt be nine foot ; that being 
the half of the joint meaſure of the length and breadth, which put together are eigh- 


teen foot. 


This is a very plain and familiar direction; but it is farther from exact truth and 


perfection than the other. Its error is on the ſide of exceſs, not defect; and we ad- 


viſe the architect to endeavour eſtabliſhing a proper height by repeating his variations, 


in making rooms of this proportion leſs and leſs, by ſmall degrees in height, than ac- 
cording to the rules of Palladio. 


This 


331 

on, both of the antique and this eminent maſter; muſt remember that it Chap. 27. 
5 in England he builds; and not in ah. The ſatne ſpace will not he fo well eftlight⸗ — 
ened here, by the {ame aperturts; as there, where the {ky is deartr and the ſum more 
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Book III. This author's proportions are | hs to a fair trial in Ragland, a as we chad bi 

WY" obſerved, becauſe they are calculated for a freer, clearer, and brighter air; and * 

| on all theſe occaſions, more height may be allowed to a room Fw: devon ; . 
with an 1 n of TR here than there, | 


This authot adds another rule, but more e difficult, and leſs accurate, * Which 
he determines, that in a room nine foot long, and only four wide, the height will 
be determined at fix foot. But this is not only worſe proportioned, but the rule will 
not always be ern of being executed, as damit e by pes. 5 


In the ſucceeding part of At. we - ſhall 3 the 1 1 ud 3 
as beſt, to practiſe in various rooms; and the architect will then ſee that all he can 
learn from precept is but of limited uſe ; that a great deal is left to fancy, and that 
there can be no law of height eſtabliſhed, which ſhall n and We 6 an- 
ſwer all the variety of dimenſions and ee, 2 


What he ſhould eſtabliſh from his own experience \ we 1 pry __ I 
the reſult of ſuch a practice, he will be enabled to proceed in general; and, in 
rooms of the more uſual dimenſions, when he has aſcertained | himſelf in this 
reſpect, he will be in a condition to vary, on needful occaſions, according to his 
fancy. 


This is very frequently neceſſary, but 3 it is never done well unleſs by him who i is 
firſt a maſter of all the ſettled Proportions, - 
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E wil ſappole o our architect about to undertükt an ebe where every part 
is to come in, that we may not have him deficient in any article under this 
head. A very good houſe may be finiſhed without a gallery, becauſe it is an apartment 
that ſerves only for particular occaſions, and that i is of elegance rather than neceſſity ; ; 
but when it happens that the perſon who requires a houſe to be built defites to have 

a gallery, it muſt not appear a new thing to the architect. Theſe ſeveral parts of the 
young builder's buſineſs ſhould all come into his ſtudy together ; when he is making 

| himſelf maſter of his 5 it is then be ound examine al its — When 
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The ſame courſe 3 15 kept by the 21 in any ſtudy, as is s Hölle wed! in a re- 
gular work; one is to be the plan and rule for the other: and of this he may ht af 
ſured, who propoſes regularly to make himſelf maſter of a ſcience, that there is no way 
to arrive at that end, but * . 4 Ls g Ong every * as it r iſs, an . b 


1 . ? 
8-008 3% 8 63 he 
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ſtructure of the 8 F "This, as it is ok a part of great 1 and 1 for : 
the moſt elegant purpoſes, requires to be finiſhed in eyery part with the ſtricteſt care; 
for there is no room in | which a fault will be ſo Pq ſhewn, or ſo harſhly cenſured, . 

The eſſential aiſtin&tion of a 3 is, that it the —1 than. the, ale W 
of rooms; and its great uſe is for the reception of pictures. Sometimes they are made 
ſtudies, and ſometimes kept for walking in. Some uſe them as eating- rooms, but 
they are leſs ne for this purpoſe than almoſt any other form. 


The firſt 3 with reſpect to galleries, is, . the proprietor deſire to have 
one or two ? For on this depends their place in the edifice. The rule is univerſal, 
that if only one be required, it muſt be in the centre of the houſe, either in the fore 
or back front; but this makes the gallery occupy a principal part of the edifice, fo that 


it is better there ſhould be two, in which caſe one is to be placed in each al me 
wings. | 


Me ſee people treſpaſſing upon this rule very "ob and that in el egant build- 
Ings. Thoſe who do not care to part with the centre of the houſe for their gallery, 
and yet want only one, order a fingle one to be carried out for that purpoſe ; but, in 
this caſe, there ſhould be at leaſt the external your of another to correſpond with it, 


It is effential to a gallery to have a free and open —_ obvious communication with 


the reſt of the houſe. It is a room intended for grandeur, and there ſhould be a hand- 
Ne. XXXI. 4 ho 
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Book III. ſome opening to it. We have told the architect already, how erroneous a practice it 


a "COMPLETE BODY 


is to have any difficulty about the door of a houſe, or any blocking up before the 
principal ſtair-caſe ; and the Jame caution is to hold good againſ the obſcuring the way 
to the gallery: it ſhould be open, ſpacious, and properly diſpoſed : there ſhould be 
preparation for the en ſuch a room; and 4 anger ſhould : not pop into it as into 
a parlour. 


The gallery at Verſailles i is liable to this objeftion, and ſhould ſtand as a caution to 
all builders; you drop into it one way in a ſtrange unexpected manner, without the 
leaſt preparation; and the other way you are to croſs a court, and find a blinded ſtair. 
caſe, which opens directly, and without any preparation, into the great apartments 
and, after paſing many of theſe, you come to the ſalon, eng is Te ap entrance 0 


the e 25 
We name theſe e errors in great 1 becauſe the young fludent, if they were 
not pointed out to him as ſuch, might take them for examples, and ſuppoſe the con- 
duct proper. It is not the common practice to diſtinguiſh 1 great and fine; 
the vulgar oye ſuppoſes every NO that 1 is rich muſt be MW OE A 


As to the ſize of the gallery, that muſt be adapted to the extent and FO of the 


Whole building; for this, we have ſhewn, i is a firſt article of propriety ; "und no Part 
can be admired that 1 is not of a piece with the whole. 


#4 '# f 


As to the Pe of length and breadth, the architedt 3 is at / to vary 


5 chem according to the occaſion, and to the paintings they are to receive, for there is 


ſhew with that of Bo others, | 


| nothing ſo much left to diſcretion : in general, from fifteen to two and twenty foot, 
is the meaſure of breadth for a oallery ; and according as it is required to be longer, or | 
intended to be ſhorter, ſome meaſure between theſe, nearer the largeſt” or ſmalleſt 
breadth, is to be taken. Its length may be from four to eight times its breadth, and 


its height equal to, or more than the breadth, The finiſhing of theſe rooms we ſhall 
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7 E are coming toward the end of our preſent part ; the diſtribution and general 
diviſion of the houſe j is made i in the mind of the architec; but he is to remem- 
ber there will require, certain places of common reception and communication. 6 


The hall anſwers this purpoſe below, ind that he has wen for; above OY 
there muſt be the fame conveniencies, and theſe are to be lobbies and paſſages. In a 


great houſe all is to be great, and theſe are to be of the fame character; and in a ſmaller 
houſe they muſt have their due and adjuſted proportion: as there is nothing handſome 
that has not proportion, there can be nothing perfect i in the plainer way that has not 


commodiouſneſs; and all the careful diſpoſition imaginable of apartments wit 7 never 


places of reception, and intercourſe to, from, holy, and between chem. 95 


- 
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With reſpett to the place of cbt e reception, And entrance below, which is uſu- 


ally a paſſage in ſmall houſes, and a hall in larger, we have el 8 that it 
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may be made a hall in all houſes wth _ 1 


. 
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In more e magnificent. houſes i it | ſhould always be — 28 large « as af = of propor- 
tion to the entire building, and to the other rooms, will allow. | We. have ſhewn the 


error of ſwallowing up the ret, of the rooms in chis; but when its dimenſions are 


within the bounds of f proportions, its large fze is an wtiele of ha ROE 


nad . 7 2 
In town. a hall i is 8 reception ar a in this W ohm 
nitude nor elegance are needful: in the country, where there are gther ways Into the 
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give a houſe this character of commodiouſneſs, if there be not proper paſſages; and 


| houſe, the hall may be an 8 om. 7 it is there we propoſe its "ow made 
large and n ard adi? 8 1 


buſineſs, or of the ſecond rank, wait and amuſe: themſeltes; and: 1 1 iͤ good — 
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Theſe are replons 3 che ſpacioulneſs of 2. ball; but FRED if the rule of general 
proportion be not obſerved, the big FAS of f this s room may make all thoſe look. lntle 
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Book III. It is a faſhion in ſome places to give halls the form almoſt of galleries; 


3 to Make 


them very long in front, and very ſhallow : this anſwers the purpoſe of giving room 
behind, but it is an ill way of getting it. Halls of any conſequence are ſeldom 
thought of unleſs for large houſes in the country; and there it will be eaſy to take in 
a few feet more of ground, and not to make the hall a ſlip in order to give depth to 


the parlours. 


* * — — 
A 


The proportion of breadth to length ſhould = very conſiderable i in 2 2 hal. Pat. 
adio ſays that it may be made twice as long as broad, but never ſhould exceed that 
length. This is indeed carrying the length of a hall to the full proportion ; and that 
author adds, with great juſtice, that the nearer they approach. to ſquare the better, 
From what we have obſerved. upon a variety of inſtances, it ſeems that from one and 
a third to one and a half the breadth, is the . and moſt e gh of a 
hall. | | 


The beſt height for a ball! 18 en leſs than its "breadth; but here v we are toc con- 
ſider the difference of flat and arched ceilings, as in other rooms. In thoſe balls which 
have coved ceilings the height may be within a twelfth part the meaſure of the 

breadth ; but in thoſe with the ceiling flat, four fifths of the breadth is a very good 
general proportion: however in this the architect has a great deal of latitude for the 
ſaving room above ; for the hall may be lower than either of theſe allowed POR: 

| tions, and yet not liable to great cenſure, | | 


The ah that relates to lobbies, 1 entrances from room to room, and among 
the rooms above ſtairs, is that they be made as ſpacious as proportion requires, with- 
out hurting the ſhape or dimenſion of the rooms ; and that they have due light ; theſe 

are points never to be attained unleſs the conſtruction of theſe places of intercourſe be 
projected at the ſame time with the rooms, and there be the deſign of them kept in 
mind while the reſt is under conſideration. The ſtudent may be aſſured that he 
will never execute that deſign well which he contrives by. piece- meal. All muſt be 
een . and 0 part regulated _" A MOR ie 1 . ane 


From the hal ls, and from the lobby hon if MEER conſtruQtion of the whole 
take in ſuch a lobby, the doors to the ſeveral apartments are to open ſome on the 
right and ſome on the left; and let the young architect ſet: it down as an univerlal 
rule, that theſe are to open OM: Ou: r or n over r ee one nnen 

This 3 is an article of 3 but che ad 3 auen There is 2 
proper ſymmetry in the apartments on one ſide of a houſe, anſwering to thoſe on the 
other ; and this diſpoſition places the walls in duch a manner, that they equally beat 
the weight of the roof. 
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One good confcuence' as regularly METH on another, as one ill. When the 
apartments in a houſe are well proportioned to one another, their walls bear their 
ſeveral regular and juſt ſhares of their weight; but when larger rooms are made on 


one ſide of a houſe, and ſmall ones on the other, and their diſpoſition is varied as well 
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| terations as he requires. 
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4s their dimenſions, one fide of the houſe will be ſtronger, and another fide weaker, Chap. 29, 


and the conſequence of this will be i in time the ruin of the whole edifice, 


{8 
* 4 14 


The ſaloon is another toom of ſtate and grandeur that has a place i in magnificent 
houſes ; we have, in the firſt chapter of our firſt book, given the nature and general 
proportions of this part of an edifice, and ſhall not repeat it here; what farther is 
needful for the ſtudent, in reſpect of this, will be diſtinctly ſhewn in our — 
plans; ang TELE: in ö references to the plates, 


We have thus led our - young architec from the door of his intended baut, 1 


: hi hall | up his Rtair-caſe, and through. his lobe? into | every irn. 


We have before ſpoke, in n the ampleſt. manner, r, of the roof, and may foppat; him, 
a maſter of that part of his ſubject ; he will therefore underſtand now in what man- 
ner to delineate the plan and elevation of the houſe on paper, for his own fatisfaQon. 
and improvement and to transfer it from the. paper. to a model ; there perfectly and 
familiarly to explain the defign and meaning of every part. to the proprietor, to nay 
his objeCtions z and to anſwer them with modeſty and n or to undertake aneh al» 


S. > 144 


We ſhall here take ſome notice of the manner of building among hs antients of 
different periods, from whence yarious happy thoughts may ariſe to the archite& of 
genius ; and having thus delivered him his general rules, and laid before him the pro- 
per ſources of 1 improvement in the ſcience, we ſhall lead him to the conſtruction and 


finiſhing of the houſe he has now planned and modelled, and to yh he Land 1 g 
ſome improvements from che ſucceeding hints, D 
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Book III. It is a faſhion in ſome places to give halls the form almoſt of galleries; +, mak 
9 | f and ſhallow : this anſwers the pur a 
them very long in front, very W: this e purpoſe of giving room 
behind, but it is an ill way of getting it. Halls of any conſequence are ſeldom 
thought of unleſs for large houſes in the country ; and there it will be eaſy to take in 
a few feet more of ground, and not to make the hall a ſlip in order to give depth to 


the parlours. 


The proportion of breadth to length ſhould "4 very 1 in a hall. Pal. 
ladio ſays that it may be made twice as long as broad, but. never ſhould exceed that 
length. This is indecd carrying the length of a hall to the full proportion ; and that 
Author adds, with great juſtice, that the nearer they approach to ſquare the better. 
From what we have obſerved upon a variety of inſtances, it ſeems that from one and 
a third to one and a half the breadth, i is the proper and moſt proportional length of a 
hall, 
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9 | 1 The beſt height for a hall is . Icſ than its breadth; but here v we are to con- 
Fl. 5 ſider the difference of flat and arched ceilings, as in other rooms. In thoſe halls which 

1 have coved ceilings the height may be within a twelfth part the meaſure of the 
breadth ; but in thoſe with the ceiling flat, four fifths of the breadth is a very good 
general proportion: however in this the architect has a great deal of latitude for the 
ſaving room above; for the hall may be lower chan either A; theſe allowed POO: 
tions, and yet not liable to great cenſure, 


The whole that relates to lobbies, and entrances from room to room, and among 
the rooms above ſtairs, is that they be made as ſpacious as proportion requires, with- 
out hurting the ſhape or dimenſion of the rooms; and that they have due light; theſe 
are points never to be attained unleſs the conſtruction of theſe places of intercourſe be 
projected at the ſame time with the rooms, and there be the deſign of them kept in 

mind while the reſt is under conſideration. The ſtudent may be aſſured that he 
will never execute that deſign well which he contrives by- piece- meal. All muſt be 
nen together, and wey part e uy A vor __ of tie d whole: * 
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From the hall below and from the lobby id if hs , copſtratio of the whole 

take in ſuch a lobby, the doors to the ſeveral apartments are to open ſome on the 

right and ſome on the left; and let the young architect ſet! it down as an univerſal 
rule, that theſe are to open N een bots or . over W e ne 
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This is an article of cd but the r N further There i is a 
proper ſymmetry in the apartments on one ſide of a houſe, anſwering to thoſe on the 
other; and this diſpoſition places the walls in ſuch a manner, chat they equally bear 
the weight of the roof, 


One good en ne as regularly ECT on en as one ill. When the 
apartments in a houſe are well proportioned to one another, their walls bear their 
ſeveral regular and juſt ſhares of their weight; but when larger rooms are made on 


one ſide of a houſe, and ſmall ones on the other, and their . is e as well 
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as their 1 one « fide of the houſe will bs 1 id another ide weaker, Chap. 29, 


and the conſequence of this will be in time the ruin of the whole edifice, 


The (toon is another room of tate Jud grandeur that has a place * magnificent 


houſes; we have, in the firſt chapter of our firſt book, given the nature and general 


proportions of this part of an edifice and ſhall not repeat it here; ; what farther is 


needful for the ſtudent, in reſpect of this, will be diſtinctly ſhewn in our TY 
plans; ; and ep 1h in yet references to the plates. 


We have thus led di our young architect from the door of his intended bau, thro 


his hall, Up his ſtair-caſe, and through } his lobbies into ET) . 


1 


We have bebte ſpoke, in n the ampleſt v manner, of the "23 and. may ſuppoſe bim 
a maſter of that part of his ſubject ; he will therefore underſtand now in what man- 
ner to delineate the plan and elevation of the houſe on paper, for his own ſatisfaction. 
and improvement ; and to transfer it from the. paper to a model; there perfectiy and 
familiarly to explain the deſign and meaning of every part. to the proprietor, to hear 


his objections; and to anſwer them with ROY. and candour, or to undertake ſu ch a 
terations as he requires. 
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We ſhall here take ſome notice of the manner of building among the antients of 


different periods, from whence various happy thoughts may ariſe to the architect of 


genius; and baving thus delivered him his general rules, and laid before him the pro- 


per ſources of i improvement in the ſcience, we ſhall lead him to the conſtruction and 
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finiſhing of the houſe he has 1 now planned and modelled, and P which he pay "Wo. : 


fome improvements from the ſucceeding A 
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E look up to the Greeks as the fathers' of ſcience, but we are to remember 
I in this enquiry, that there were ag carter people with alto chaſe Gret 
had intercourſe ; whom they honoured as the moſt wiſe and learned of all nations. 
| nag tt ignt 3953 C1020 n tar ARON DIS JAERISREIE cl PATE 2 
and from whom they confeſs that they received the origin of their ſeveral improve. 
ments, Theſe were the Zgyprjans ; the e found en 
they were the people who reduced it to a ſcience : the orders, which. are the orng- 
, . HEL NENT e 
ment and glory of the art, are all of Greek invention, but without this knowle dee 
of a peculiar form and proportion in their columns, the Agyprians arrived at great 
8 i TIT TON =] 8 ES 3 Ts 5 84 — 0 #4 . ro 5410 + 1 * 7 3.0 : #8. ja F: Der 5 * 
magnificence in their edifices. Therefore, although we are to lock no farther than 
af ote 0261190 aft Of) 5 , . 03 EI TRI | 
Greece for the invention of regular columns, yet we may find it worth while to ſeck 
3 1 41 A rie: 0 22 Fo 0 COS io deb bore 4 Do 0 Telos N 
in Ægypt the firſt rudiments of magnificent building; at leaſt the firſt at this time 
known. e F 
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houſe. © The Greek hiſtorians 5 ſpoke of the ſplendour. and dignity of this kind of 
4 1 EE , OBE 4650 


to practice. Palladio has delivered in lines what we read in Vitruvius only in words, 
and he appears to have underſtood the Roman better than all his commentators. It 
muſt be allowed that Palladio in his draught has introduced ſome things which Ji. 
rruvius does not mention, nor the Agyptians could know; in particular the regular 
Corinthian order: but with this and a few other reaſonable allowances, he ſeems to 
have given us the ſenſe of Vitruvius, and to have conveyed the magnificence of the 
Agyptian architecture in a very happy manner, _ "TY 


7 


This author calls the building an Ægyptian hall; and others have treated of it after 
him under the ſame name, and have try d to execute it in various places, though · not 


very happily. 


As it is a ſtructure ſo extremely noble, and moſt have failed who have undertaken | 
it, we have added a plate repreſenting a deſign of one of theſe bangueting-700ms, formed 
with more ſtrictneſs than Palladio's upon the Agyprian plan; and which, we hope, 
from the general account we are here about to give of it, and the explanation of the 
ſeveral parts, annexed to the plate, will be rendered ſo intelligible, that any architect 
of tolerable capacity may undertake to build it with regularity and beauty. | 


. The banqueting-room of the Egyptians, was, in its uſual ſize, from a hundred to a hun- 4 
dred and fifty foot in length, and in breadth ſomewhat more than half its length, We — 
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a1 wopole upon n hundred and twenty-five feet for its length, and for its Chap. 30. 
wi 


breadth as feet. gs this area . built the room in the N manner. 


At the upper "on. g's Aon thet two ſides, pa placed x rows of pillars, not Cu- 
rinthian columns, becauſe they. knew them not; but tall and tolerably proportioned 
pillars, agreeing in their meaſures with one another, though of no regular order; 
and at the lower part they made a magnificent and ſpacious entrance: this ſeems to 
have taken up with its ornaments one end of the building entire. We are not told 
there were any pillars! there, though perhaps they placed two or more toward the an- 
gles on each ſide for uniformity, the central MY being en00gh for entrance in the 


moſt awgolt m manner, 90 How 3447 001 Sin 1 . 


* 5 „ F.9 14 


N 41 5 
K 7 583 1 1111 


Tele rows of "columns were ſet at a Sha fd the wall, forming a dl 


portico t round two fides, and the VP end of the ang. 
. 


Upon theſe pillars w: 


one fourth ſmaller in all their parts. Between theſe three quarter columns were 


placed the windows which eee the Polling 


OCH i 907 28 8 3 | 
1 this 5 of laying . an ene over he boon clas we ate ſtrict to 
the Agyftian manner. 
deſign of this kind of ſtructure, adds a frekze and cornice over the architrave, making 


it a complete entablatüre. This, like tlie Corinthinn order, is not Aigyprian, but it i 
a very elegant addition. We-diſtinguiſfi it becauſe ure are ſpeaking diſtinctly of the 
 Agyptian building, which has in itſelf 23 en, nor e "WF" addition 


of the Grecian — 


N £ ! 


n the tops of poo Fame pillars to e wi was lai 4 aber; 1 -this coreled F ths 
portico. over-head within, and made on the butſide a platform which was ſurrounded 
by a corridor with rails and ibaluſterg. This was terrac d, and ſerd'd 4s 4 place for 


people to walk upon, and Tue ae nates look: coins. the 'witidows down into 


the room, 


0 » is. am 4; 3  # 


* 
_ #2 
* * * 4 „ 
£3.45 C951 


Moſt who commented on Vitruvius fapp6fe he 


it that this tem or terrace 


ſhould be covered ; but they certainly err: Palladio is almoſt the only one who leaves 


it open; and he is cada ret! Any covering to this terrace muſt have darkened 
the building by obſtruckxing part of the liglit to" the Windows: the company on the 


outlide were not to bè cenſidered at the Expetice'of thoſe within, nor indeed did there 


require any ſhelter for them, wes = Apriumt were in no fear of r rain. 


Palladis makes the upper row ef irt e BE be only ki 


wall; but as there Wil be ligt <houpht In i his way of Leaving thet terrace uncovered, three 


quarter columms may be very well allowed, and they will give an air of dignity ; and free» 


dom to the whole. As the under row of columns are perfectly inſulate and fte, the 
nearer this upper row approach to the ſame condition, the more propriety there will 


be in the building; and we have laid it down before as a general maxim, that when 


was Bid an 3 « and from this was ned up a continued 
wall with three quarter columns, anſwering, directly to thoſe below, and in proportion 


Palladio, who, as we have obſerved, uſes ſome liberties in his 


f their Aas eder out of the 


columns 
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Book III. columns muſt be in part engaged in a wall, as s they ar are to obei in a hi intance, th 
ITS of them ſtands free + better. | | 


e more 


* . 


= 
* 2 1 
is 


We have ſhewn how this kind of room may be conſtructed upon the true "IN 
Plan, and it will have prodigious magnificence : this we perfeatly' recommend. becauſe 
there ſhould be in all theſe things a ſtrict truth and propriety. _ Thoſe who chuſe to 
introduce foreign otnaments may do it in Palladio 8 manner; but, wich che regular c or. 
der i it is a ee room, Ine d not pier. 25 4 
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Moſt who have treated of this kind of room allow it leſs breadth than the þ propor- 
tion here allotted ; but there is foundation in reaſon for this proportion: the columns 
ſtanding within, at a conſiderable diſtance from the wall, by the natural effect of 
light and ſhadow, take of from the ſeeming | breadth ; and i in ſtruckures of this kind, 
where there is no abſolute rule of proportion, the architect may always conkider the 
apparent as well as real ſhape'; and conſult optical as well as geometrical rules. * 
e's Wootton | gave the hint For oo, and x it! 18 eee N n Proper... 
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＋ he room being thus 1 profhtact( ſhould have a magnificent gate of Entrance, and 
this; according to our ſtrict ideas of propriety, ſhould not be enriched with : any of the 
orders of architecture, becauſe they'were all unknown to the Fipyptians; to whom we 
owe the invention of the ſtructure, and whoſe n as the! 1 we e ſhould 
perpetuate e aver nog 0 VIG0 Oy 0 9798 


Ther room will 75 5 6 natural.air of regularity and beauty from the juſt proportion of 
length and breadth obſerved in it; and it will have an aſpect of vaſt magnificence and 

_ dignity from the columns thus placed, and from its great Ne 60s one” decree 
above the cornice of the upper: ſeries of columns.” fo 


S 


The Agyptions decorated theſe edifices with Ratues, and nods can hy better tha 
to follow their example, for no kind of room can ſhew them more happily ;' but in 
this caſe, as in all the others, the architect of true taſte will place there Agyptian fi- 
gures, that the whole may anſwer, not to its name, for On is a n conceit, nen 
the original deſign, invention, and manner of the A 0 


? | No light will fall ſo happily on ſtatues as this which will come from e in or re- 
gular, r and Ane ee eee | 5 


We are the more 3 upon this ſubject of an Abele 3 room, he: 
T0 cauſe it is not only in itſelf a ſtructure that does honour to architecture, but it 1s a 
18 kind of building we want. It would be a very auguſt and noble room ioc a corona- 
1 | tion feaſt, or any other of the great ſolemnities. : lady * 


0 | 1 5 Ta the erecting ach a buildipg here, the architeR muſt, as oft. all other occaſions, 
41 take into conſideration the difference of the climate, and make proper allowances; 
4 N though in Ægypt or in Ttaly a marble pavement might außer the al it would 
not be e proper here. | „  SC | 
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pily reduced many & bas ge to practice. 
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guch a room in England mould have a boarded floor, and it ſhould be cirgeted Chap 31. 
for the reception of the gueſts; and with us five magnificent chimney-pieces, two Wo 
ia each fide, and one at the upper end, would add greatly to the convenience, and 

not impair the beauty. This is the method of accommodating the deſigns of the 
warmer and brighter countries to our own : and, without theſe many of the nobleſt 


plans and models x muſt be uſeleſs. 


GAA „ ANAL: 
: Fan : Of the houſes of the antient GREEKS. 5 . 


AVING traced architecture to Agypt, and drawn from its original ſouree a | 
ſtructure of great dignity, we may purſue it to the habitations of the page 
Greeks, and ſee their manner of reducing he ſcience to uſe. 14515 


Vitruvius has, with great care and botreckseln collscted and delivered to us all that 
can be certainly known on this head, and his faithful follower Palldgio has very hap- 


TY $ | 
7 3 


The doctrines of his one, wad the application 11108 of them by 1 other of theſe 
great names, We would have our architect perfectly know; but we would not. have 


| him reſt his purſuit of knowledge there. Vitruvius was judicious, and Palladio accu- 


rate in the higheſt degree in theſe things; but let him remember that both of them, 
with all this praiſe, were no more than men: they may have erred, and this he ſhould 


examine ; or they may have ſtopped where the thought might have been purſued far- 


ther, agreeably and uſefully. This is the work of genius and attention ; let him that 
has the one thus employ the other, and both with perfect freedom ; reverencing theſe 


as men of the firſt rank, but ſtill confidering them as men, upon whoſe already eſtab- 


liſhed fund of knowledge it is not AA but he may advance n farther 
uſeful and new. 


To aſſiſt him in this, we ſhall treat the following ſubjects, as we have done the ow, 


with perfect candour, ans we n. with uſeful freedom. 


In the account of a Greek 3 in private Pelte, we find great conveni- 
encies, and in that of the Romans of the ſame ſpecies a great deal of magnificence. 


In this perhaps the chaſter taſte of the Greeks is not without its deſerved applauſe. They 


were very well acquainted with the uſe of lofty porticos, and ſpacious entrances, but 
theſe they uſed in what might be called their ſacred chin ture 0. Arx r 


ated them to the temples of their W 
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Book III. 
= The entrance © their erer houſes, howeyer ge and a OR whey were, wa 


- 


The whole edifice afually conſiſted of two. courts, cad | fverg . of bull 
in which every thing was 3 with great convenience and u 09 


13 heir porter s lodge, if the phraſe may be applied to ſuch as time, was re 
placed on one ſide of this narrow entrance, and it was uſually on the right hand; j 
8 to that ſide people, except left-handed, Guy turn. 


Oppoſite to this RE os the ſtables ; by which . their horſes wor l 
ways near the air for their health and exerciſe, at a diſtance from the principal apart- 
ments, to which their ſmell might have been offenſive, and in readineſs for uſe. 


From this firſt entrance one came into he firſt or ſmaller court; this had piazzas on 
three ſides, and on the fourth, which was uſually the ſouth ſide, * were buttment 
of pilaſters, which ſupported the parts of tne ceiling more inward, 


A ſpace being thus left between the one and the other, they had 1 for the lalz be 
. of men and maid ſeryants ; z and ſuch as had the principal care of the 0. 


Upon the fas floor with theſe 8 they had ſeveral Tables apartments, 


_ conſiſting of an anti-chamber, a chamber, and cloſets; and about the pues un tam for 


cating, and for all the common n 


 Oppolite to the entrance was a lobby, or veſtibule, thr 20 1 abi lay f wo 3 
into the ſeveral rooms; and through this, in front, one entered a lar larg e palage whl -Y 
led into the larger or principal ſquare. 


Round this they had four piazzas, which, in the common way of building, were all 
of equal height ; but in more magnificent houſes, they made that which faced the 
great entrance loftier, and Fork way ANG, than the other three. | 


1 


A 1 of Rhodes added this to the common magnificence of their buildings; ; 
and it was thence called the Rbodian manner. | 


In this more noble part of the building were the apartments of the family. Theſe 
were adorned with lofty galleries, and here were the beſt rooms; they were called 


the mens apartments, for in rude times theſe Greeks lodged their wives and female 
relations in the beſt rooms of the firſt court, where ny has: alſo ww n and 


detached place. 


The two ſides of this larger court were kept for the reception of une, and fer- 
vants had their appointment to attend upon them. 


jj!!! ˙ Tm 
dle species of baſpicality 3 the maſter of the houe entertained bis P. 34 

This was a noble ſpecies o pitality ; the maſter o che houſe entertained his — 
veſts the firſt day in his own apartments, but, after this, how long ſoever they | 
ſtayd, they lived without reſtraint in one of theſe ſeparate piazzas, and joined the fa- 
wil only when they choſe it. Thus was the upper end and the two ſides of the great 
wy. diſpoſed of, and its lower end, being the ſame range of building that was the 


2 LINES $34.44 > 


3 upper end of the firſt court, held the lady of the houſe, and her female friends. | 
I his was the antient Greek way of building the private houſes of perſons of di- | | 
A | 8 . _ 
L Gindtion ; and there is a great deal to be ſaid in its favour. There was retirement and = 
i, | h . 83 2 | . 8 _ 
3 great convenience; there was magnificence within, but plain decency without; and = 
3 this manner of building, though it covered a great deal of ground, yet was not very = 
= expenſive, for they raiſed their ſeveral parts to no great height. The light fell in very = 
; well in this way of building, and there was a cleanly and chearful aſpect in the = 
%% T = 

Of the private houſes of the antient Romans. = 

J E have ſeen architecture travel from Ægypt into Greece, with great improve- 43 

VV ment in the article of convenience; and we fhall now follow it from the -Y 1 


later days of the Greeks to the Romans, where we ſhall ſee much pornp and magnifi- . | 
cence introduced in the private buildings. of eee 


— — 
Sa. * 


« * 
— > cnn Ay ee ere 
— 


—— — 


It is from Vitruvius we are to gather what we can know in this matter, as well as the 
former; but it is ſingular thai this author, though a Roman, is not ſo diſtinct, clear, 
and intelligible on this head, ſpeaking of the buildings of his own country, as in the 
deſcription of thoſe of the Greeks. However, enough may be gathered from him to 
form a general idea of their manner. _ | „„ 
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The Romans uſually placed the principal front of their houſe to the ſouth, and on 
this they beſtowed all the decoration of expenſive ornament ; they had here lofty 
galleries and ſpacious rooms, and every thing carried an air of greatneſs and of ſhew. 


4 A 
Dew I'S haz 


In their country-houſes they preſerved the ſame ſituation, and the fame front, but. 
the inner diſtribution was different. : . Fe: 


— 


At the entrance they placed the meaner and more offenſive offices, after the manner 
of the Greeks. The firſt gallery which received the ſtranger at his entrance had on one 
ide a paſſage to the kitchen, and on the other to the ſtalls where they kept cattle, that 
= noiſe or ſmell might not be perceived within, while they were yet in readineſs for 

all ſervices. 17 . 


Theſe Ralls were placed to the left of the paſſage, as the ſtables in the Greek houſes, 


w 8 kitchen to the right, which had its light from above, and its chimney in the 


The 


III. 
pins K | The entrance to their private houſes, HOWaver large and ſpacious 1 were, Was 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


always ſmall, narrow, and plain. 
The whole edifice aſually cookſied of two courts, and teh 955 1 . 0 


in which every thing was diſpoſed yo great * and bee 3 by 


Their porter lodge, if the phraſe may be applied to ſuch early time, was 0. 
placed on one ſide of this narrow entrance, and it was uſually on the right hand; j 
being to that ſide people, except left-handed, 5 turn. 


Oppoſite to this 5 placed the ſtables ; 5 which poſition their horſes were al- 
Ways near the air for their health and exerciſe, at a diſtance from the principal apart- 
ments, to which their ſmell might have been offenſive, and in readineſs for uſe, 


From this firſt entrance one came into the firſt or ſmaller court ; this had piazzas on 
three ſides, and on the fourth, which was uſually the ſouth fide, there W 
of e. which ee the parts of the ceiling more Inward, 


A ſpace being thus left param the c one and the athes. they had 3 for the lodg- 
ings of men and wald ſeryants; and ſuch as had the Prineipsl care of ns houſe. 


"gon the fame ſlave with theſe bultenents, they had ſeven regular apartments 


_ conſiſting of an anti-chamber, a chamber, and cloſets; 3 4nd about the Paras Wen en 
eating, and for all the common 1 9 


Oppoſite to the 8 Was a lobby, or veſtibule, through which lay the paſſage 
into the ſeveral rooms ; and through this, in front, one entered a large palage, which 
led into the larger or principal {quare. 


Round this they had four piazzas, which, in the common WAY of building, meal 
of equal height ; but in more magnificent houſes, they made that which faced the 
pet entrance loftier, and every * nobler, than the other three. 


{ 


A nobleman of Rhodes added this to the common magnificence of their buildings ; 
5 and it was thence called the Rhodian manner. 


In this more noble part of the building were the apartments of the family. Theſe 
were adorned with lofty galleries, and here were the beſt rooms; they were called 
the mens apartments, for in rude times theſe Greeks lodged their wives and female 
relations in the beſt rooms of the firſt court, where they had alſo their pms and 
detached place. 


The two ſides of this larger court were SO for the nity of ve, and ſer- 
vants had their appointment to attend upon them. | 


— 


OF AA C HITEC T UA f. 


This was a noble ſpecies of hoſpitality ; the maſter of the houfe entertained his 


gueſts the firſt day in his own apartments, but, after this, how long ſoever they 
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— —— _ 


ſtay'd, they lived without reſtraint in one of theſe ſeparate piazzas, and joined the fa- 


mily only when they choſe it. Thus was the upper end and the two ſides of the great 
95 diſpoſed of, and its lower end, being the ſame range of building that was the 
upper end of the firſt court, held the lady of the houſe, and her female friends. 


This was the antient Greek way of building the private houſes of perſons of EA 


&indtion ; and there is a great deal to be ſaid in its favour; There was retirement and 


great convenience ; there was magnificence within, but plain decency without; and 


this manner of building, though it covered a great deal of ground, yet was not very 


expenſive, for they raiſed their ſeveral parts to no great height. 'The light fell in very 


well in this way of building, and there was a cleanly and chearful aſpect in the 


whole. W. il 


„ F. ax. 


Of the private houſes of the antient Rowans. 


W E have ſeen architecture travel from /®gypr into Greece, with great improve» | 
VV ment in the article of convenience; and we ſhall now follow it from the 


later days of the Greeks to the Romans, where we ſhall ſee much pomp and magnifi- 
cence introduced in the private buildings. ex „000 


Ĩt is from Vitruvius we are to gather what we can know in this matter, as well as the 


former; but it is ſingular thai this author, though a Roman, is not ſo diſtinct, clear, 


and intelligible on this head, ſpeaking of the buildings of his own country, as in the 


deſcription of thoſe of the Greeks. However, enough may be gathered from him to 
form a general idea of their manner. DS 1 Tn 


The Romans uſually placed the principal front of their houſe to the ſouth, and on 


this they beſtowed all the decoration of expenſive ornament ; they had here lofty 


galleries and ſpacious rooms, and every thing carried an air of greatneſs and of ſhew, 


In their country-houſes they preſerved the ſame ſituation, and the fame front, but. 

the inner diſtribution was different. 5 
At the entrance they placed the meaner and more offenſive offices, after the manner 

of the Greeks. The firſt gallery which received the ſtranger at hisentrance had on one 


fide a paſſage to the kitchen, and on the other to the ſtalls where they kept cattle, that 


 kheirnoiſe or ſmell might not be perceived within, while they were yet in readineſs for 
all ſervices. x Td, an dee 


_ Theſe Ralls were placed to the left of the paſſage, as the ſtables in the Greek houſes, 
and the kitchen to the right, which had its light from above, and its chimney in the 


middle. 


The 
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Book III. 


fore the door. 


* 


A COMPLETE BODY 


The account given by Vitruvius, we have obſerved, is not very clear-i in this matter, 


A ◻ and hence have atten great diſputes . among architects Who have undertaken to 


down the deſign of a Roman country houſe. Some place the kitchen in the back lf 
the building ; while Palladio and others an it this | in the . my 


Scammoz21, who is much diſpleaſed vith Palladis 8 . T 2 this . * 


though there are other authorities, as Pliny and Columella, whom theſe follow, Vitry.. 


vius is certainly, in a matter relating to architecture, the molt to be depended'1 upon ; 
and it becomes us to ſay, in juſtice to Palladio, that whether he have or have not in all 
points perfectly underſtood that author, and accurately repreſented his meaning, yet, 
in this matter of the kitchen he certainly is more conformable to * n chan thoſe 
who place it far behind. | 8 

Farther within the building were lace on one fide bailing rooms, , and on i the 1 0 
other family conveniencies, in the manner of our butteries and ſtore- rooms; the bath- 


ing-rooms w were on the left, and theſe others on the right. 


"Backwards: and full to the north, they 1 their call for fear of the ſun; nd : 
over theſe were other ſtore-rooms. 


From this part of the ſtructure one came into the court, for in theſe there generally 
was only one court; this was taken up by ſervants, and thoſe who had the care of 
cattle, and on each ſide there were oft ſtalls for them. In front from the entrance, 


but very far back from all this . ſtood the nobler ee for the maſter 


of the family. 


er 1 4 * Fc. a = &£& & 
* 4 _- * 4 N * K — * 


Thus we ſce the Romans in their country-houſes followed very nearly the Greek mo- 
del, thoughh in thoſe in towns they uſed a very different method. In the one the 
magnificence was in the moſt remote Inward part, and in the ether 1 it was e be- 
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OF AR CH ITBCTURE. 
then 


Of the ConsrRUCTION of HOUSES 


2 ; 


IN WHICH 


The Orders of ArCHtrECTURE a are not employed, 


n og 
Of common houſes in London. : 


IB have thus ſhewn our ſtudent in architecture what are the eſſential, what the 
W ornamental parts of a building; and how he is to employ and introduce 


them, We have inſtructed him to delineate his plan, and fabricate his model, and 5 
have laid before him, in a ſueceſſion of examples, the ſeveral parts of a ſtructure ſub- 


ſervient to convenience, or deſigned for decoration. He ſees what was the practice of 
Agypt, Greece, and Rome ; and having thus all before him that may contribute to 


- form his mind for the perfecting of every part of an edifice of any kind, we ſhall 
ſhew him the diſpoſition and een of a e from the Enalleſt to the "Ne 


maguiicent and noble. 


Nothing muſt be eſteemed below the conſideration of a complete architect, nor is any 


thing above him; he muſt be ready to make the beſt deſign for the ſervice of the pro- 
prietor, whether it be of the meaneſt cottage, or the moſt magnificent palace. This 


is a courſe of ſtudy he muſt follow, otherwiſe he will never know all the convenien- 


cies and advantages of the different diſpoſitions of rooms, nor the method of profitting E 
from that material variety. It is with reaſon we have aſſerted the beſt architect is not 
to be above deſigning the ſmalleſt edifice, for nothing is more certain than that he will 


acquire more reputation from a well- conſtructed cottage, than from a faulty palace. 


The common houſes in London are all built in one way, and that ſo familiar that it 
will need little inſtruction, nor deſerve much illuſtration. The general cuſtom is to 


make two rooms and a light cloſet on a floor, and if there be any little opening be- 
hind, to pave it. 


Some attempt to make flower- gardens of theſe little ſpots, but this is very idle; 
plants require a purer air than animals, and however we breathe in London, they can- 


not live where there is ſo much ſmoak and confinement ; nor will even gravel continue 
clean many days from the turning. 
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Book III. In this reſpect therefore, inſtead of borders under the walls, the beſt method 10 
— to lay the whole with a good ſound ſtone pavement, and at the farther Part to build 
the needful edifice, that cannot in London be removed farther off; and ſomething of fi. 

milar ſhape and little ſervice oppoſite to it. An alcove with a ſeat is a common con. 
trivance in the ſpace between, but it is a ſtrange place to ſit in for pleaſure: all this 
therefore is better omitted; and the young architect i is to have a general caution on 
this head, that will ſerve him on many more, Which is, that when there cannot be 
any proper ornament, nothing is ſo G N Par plainneſs. 


431 


The lower ſtory in theſe common houſes 3 in Londen | is ſunk entirely under ground, 
for which reaſon it is damp, - unwholeſome; and uncomfortable ; but the excuſe has 
weight: ground- rent i is ſo dear in London that every method is to be uſed to make the 
moſt of the ground plan; but even in the moſt ordinary houſes in the country, where 
ſome of the offices may be rade without doors, it will always be beſt, inſtead of theſe 
totally under-ground floors, to have a baſement ſtory. 


The front room below in N is naturally che kitehen; the vaults run under 
the ſtreet with an area between, in which is to be a ciſtern, or other veſſel for holding 
water, and there may be behind other vaults Done another area, | 


In Saad o the Oh is the ! pon? 5 ground- floor: the 
paſſage cuts off a good deal from this, and from the back parlour; this uſually running 
ſtrait into the opening, or garden as it is called, behind; but it is a much better prac- 
tice to make the back parlour the better room. This may be done as'we have propoſed | 
by making the fore room a hall or retaining it in form of a parlour; the paſſage into 
the garden may be from below, and conſequently the breadth of the paſſage there taken 


in, which gives the back parlour a greater extent, and another window. 758 


The firſt floor in theſe common houſes conſiſts of the Sia over the hall or 
parlour ; a bed-chamber over Fs back parlour, and a cloſet over its Laber. G 


This cloſet is uſually a corner added t to the building, and continued to the from. 
Nory, not to the garrets, 


1 In houſes ſomething better than the common kind, the back room upon the firſt 
_ 1» floor ſhould be a drawing-room, or drefling-room, for the 17 ; for it is better not 
147 | to have any. bed on this floor, 


2 — = 
e 
3 


- = 2 — — 
ccc 
22 


1 7s 5 The two rooms on the ſecond FR are I bed-rooms, and the cloſets rr car- 
ried up thus Fas there may be a ted bed there. | 


= 


. — 2 


—ͤ — 


—̃̃— 


Over theſe are the garrets, wbich t may be divided into a larger number than the 
floors below, for the reception of beds for ſervants, | 


Wich all the care that can be taken in this article, is the 1 2 ſervants can- 


not be lodged there; and in this caſe a bed for one man, or two maid-ſervants 1s — 
triy 
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FE MD HI TE.CINWR)E;, . | 3% 9 
d to let Journ in the kitchen, But in this caſe the e care of thoſe peoples Chap. 1. — 
3 ſhould be boarde. N 


healths requires it 


This is the common conſtruction of a mall London bon for the reception of a 
family of two or three N with three or four ſervants. 
We have given ab the In in general * rooms to one another; and no- 
thing will be more familiar, or more proper, than for the young ſtudent to begin with 
2 plan and a model of fue a houſe; 8 — being EN eaſy, and every part of 


800 YAN 19 iN \\ WOLRT 
it familiar in his mind. 


Fron un a ine Hape Before Haid on theſe heads, he will- be enabled, without much 
Pry 6 dl MATH improvements; and having tlie whole in his eye at once, he 
will perceive* whereadvahthges: can be given and taken, and how to make the 'moſt of 
every. portion of tdom fun the reception of ſome2kind- of thing or other e muſt 


2 It} 7 


have is face, riot ni ADDICT "ai 05 gi! a ot oer TioM 5 f 97 21 9101 
Nino ii :e 10 not. s & Boiobilndo sd ch 5:5 vStl 1 <4 | 

9 | nſeniencies of all kinds are no e 10 wach 1 as in ub houſes 1055 is 

glere any where ſo little * : it is b 9; a TAP one Ty to conſider | 


f 


how to we to en. | ein r! 


This is the meft dä cl and Ms Henle manner of building; but it is the moſt 
univerſal.” There may be many imprbvements made, and 1 many things diſcovered 
in it; and there is no part of the ſcience from which a common builder will draw fo 
much advantage, or by attending = cog be wil. ſo . Na gm RAE [3 in 
” the 1 Ih the miele tank rae pl | AHF 1 eng den 

Such a kouſe as We have here been making of is to be bulk for fix or ven inal: 
dred pounds, or it will colt -upwards, according to a. little more extent of ground, wag 
a little more than uſual orriament;**Fhe common builders of them work jointly, one 
doing his ſhare of buſineſs i in the other's houſe, according to their ſeveral ſubordinate 
profeſions) ſo that it is not cafy for them to ſay what they coſt, but e are ee 
ready to wat them for fourteen years purchaſe, excluſive of ground- 


moni! 4 15 7 7 8 . oY 
Fas" 


As this is the way of bargaining for London houſes, a oreat deal 3 upon TM 
terms on which they are firſt let. This the owner is therefore f to confider, 
for 1 it abſolutely fixes the price of the houſe. 
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being from the parlour, and the opening into the ſtable by a door outwards, 
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"Of common bouſes in the aunty. - © 
HEN nothing more is intended than & habitation proportioned to the fam, 
the common houſe in the country is built juſt as the common houſe in La. 
dont for the moſt part; though here there is room for great improvement at a ſmal 


expence, becauſe of the quantity of ground. This we ſhall ſheyy, and in general a great 


deal more is required, Moſt who reſide in the country meddle, in ſome depree, in 


rural matters, and they are to be conſidered as a ſort of farmers; in conſtruQing 
of their houſes therefore, when any thing more is meant than juſt a place to 

and eat in, ſomething of the conſtruction of a farmhouſe and its offices is to be in- 
troduced into the plan of the building. | e 


1 


A houſe where nothing of this is required, and which is for the reception of a im 
family, may be built without any under-ground work at all. Upon the level of the 


5 ground, if it be à dry wholeſome ſail, may be an entrance from the principal door; 
and on each ſide of it a parlour, In front may he the ſtair-caſez and over theſe lodg- 


ing- rooms. Behind may be placed a kitchen and waſh-houſe, which need be no more 
than ſheds well covered ; and, as moſt who devote themſelves to a country life take 
the amuſements of reading and of riding, beyond the right hand parlour may be a ſtu- 
dy, covered as the kitchen, and beyond the left a ſtable, . The paſlage into the ſtudy 
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This will be a houſe of ſome convenience, and of ſmall. expence ; and of this n-. 


ture is that we have figured, as a parſonage houſe in Nur. br 6 Gl nl 55 ind 
peſo cares in ſuch a HH. nn 
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Of the conflruftion of Jmall farm his in tbe country. 


hah: ' 
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HEN we take in the article of farming in ever 0 ſmall a way, we muſt add 
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To this purpoſe _ pM on muſt confi 1 the ods and out-buildings, with” a need 
ful quantity of h een to the ſize of tlie houſe, and the compaſs of the! in- 


ded buſineſs. . 4 6 
tended bu E 1. H $5; Traited 1 Hus o 


* „ 2 » l 1 
got 13 2d en ned ads | fr 


erery 2 


Beſide the houſe tor * rags 1 Sa ERA? ads receptich f the 5705 
duce of the ground, a ſtable for cattle, and a cart-houſe for keeping the utenſils un- 
der cover, and ſheds for lefler purpoſes. "The utut Aion of the Houſe is to Bb quite 
different from thoſe in town, or ſuch as we have mentidfled in tlie laſt chapter 101 che 


country; for here no dining - room is required, and in the ſmall concern we p ae to 


begin with in this place, a better kind of Kitclien n welt anfirer the ur ole 
*O0f 4 arlour. 8 5 5 
7 to 2's OY 9 - 41 Elk S oy DON hs aul 101 DIL jor} 2 375 2 24 15 2115 pg dür 


Let a piece g of ground be taken of five times the” extant * ii of th6kguk 05 


and encloſed 1 in the leaſt e manner. N 
1 75 511 : dond © 260 2d bt 4-2] Mb hom Bt 19h 


Back in the centre of this, l Ae hes placed, ahd in this EP of the he i 
the barn, and the ſtable, with the adjoining ſheds : theſe are to be ſet one on each 
ſide, to the extreme meaſure of the encloſed ground: they will thus fill up a part of 


1877 7 fa. ws 
N J * 71 6 1 Sort 961, Iz 3211 $a vo 


the e 98 and will leaye all about the houſe forme Sie 2 25 by Way « of yard. 


42 FX * Jie 


From the barn to the ſtable may be extended a | fence wich a gate in 2 middle. 


This gate ſhould front the door of the houſe; and thus the ground will be very 
well diſpoſed. 


4 


Thus much being ſerled, the plan of the houſe > out-building may be made | 


in this manner, 


The door may open into a plain brick paſſage, at the end of which may be carried 


up a ſmall ſtair-caſe. On one fide of the paſſage may be a common kitchen, and on 
the other ſide of it the better or larger — which will lere the farmer and his 
family by way of parlour. 


Beyond theſe may ſtand on one fide the pantry, and on the ather the dairy-room 3 
che laſt being of twice the ſize of the former; and being on the ſame ſide * the beſt 


kitchen: : the heat of the other not being ſo proper near it. 
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1 ron — NI. To thefe may he added more rooms on the ground-floor as needful ; and the uppe 
iſ © 1 1 ef 
1 ſtory is to be divided i into bed-chambers for the family, with garrets oyer them for the 
T6 ſervants. | 
1 ol Behind this fhauld be a Fatt garden! for ufs, Not ſhæw ) Wau thus che houl is f. 
11% | niſhed, 
4870 i | | * remains 5 to ue what to do with the g Fond for the töö priticipat o oüt-baild. 
1 ings : theſe ſhould be erected of the ſame ſize 1 uniformity, though their inner diy;. 
1 5 | [1 | ſion may differ, The barn muſt be an entire and undivided edifice ; 1 the other 
1 may be very well divided into ſtable and cart-houſe How 
4 [3 Behind the barn may be this hog-ſtye ; and behind the ſtable a calf-houſe ; both 
1219 8 
1 f il ſheds : s and, if there be occaſion, open ſheds may be Placed againſt the Mee 
i . This! is 2 very Fx and kane frruSure and d alben faited to 4 little family 
1 that engage in ſome ſmall farm. En e Eden 
1 | Under the two kitchens there may be arched cellars, 
* The walls of the cellars ſhould, for ſuch a houſe as this, be t two bricks and a | half 
+ 1 thick up to che ſpringing of the arch. IP 
188 __ The rk itſelf ſhould be one brick; and the other parts of =. Kit 00 bricks. 
18 0 to the ſurface of the ground, and one brick and half from thence to the roof; ; the gable 


ends one brick. 


— 
r 


The walls of che barn and fable ſhould be built as thoſe of the 8 and the 
walls of the hog-ſtye and calf-houſe = one brick. This is a ſufficient ſtren gt, and 
comes yery Shep. „ 2 
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OF ARCHITECTURE 
CH 4 
ON PE Ret 12 


OR the 3 of a ike houſe, the firſt concern. is Þo. 157 upon a 
F piece of ground ſomewhat more extenſive; and in all theſe caſes the choice is 


| to be made according to the fituation of the farm, and nature of the ground. Health | 


and convenience are the two articles that here come under our regard ; for the firſt the 


f 
beets bein 8 equal, t the nearer the mae the * the e 


The plan may be Þ 2 that a as this houſe is to be ſomewhat ok: 4 8 y We 
pear much more conſiderable to the eye. The barn may now be a detached building 


in the middle of the yard: and the ſtable and cart-houſe, anſwered by the cow-houſe 
and calf-houſe, ſeparated from the principal building only by a gate on each fide, may 


ind ar man Win 98; which, with 1 very little decoration from e builder, wil : 


have a 7 pretty effect. 


In this caſe the pla may very conveniently be diſpoſed 8 


Let the i Joon open into a mnoderately wide paſſhge, with ſtairs to the upper 


rooms: on the right of this paſſage let there be the common kitchen for the family, 


and on the left a room ſomewhat larger, which, in very ſmall farm houſes; it is uſual 
to call the beſt kitchen, but here it may be called the parlour; the place where the far- 
mer, his wife, and children fit retired from their ſervants when they chuſe to do ſo. 


| Adjoining to one of theſs may be the Se Had to the 7 5 the 1 a OR | 
of cloſets may be placed through the cellar 1 various ne and vowed me milk 


rom may; eee end 5 OY Me" vero 


This takes up the body © of the Houle © on the LN > wy 0 


Nothing need be raiſed over the dairy or als for there will he's upper rooms ns enough 
in carrying two ſtories over the . kitchen, and ane. andy bf 


The two wings we have RE. may be ied to 1 body of the 3 is 3 
of gates; one may be the able, and the other the cow-houſe: and conveniently 
enough a hog-ſtye may be made behind the ſtable, and behind the cow-houſe a calf- 


houſe, 


ot muſt be dry, and for the other the more central it is the better; and. MF re- 
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This is alſo a very os and familiar conftruQion. Here will be as many rooms as 


are wanted by a moderate family, and, if conſtructed without — they will le 


very conveniently for uſe, 
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In this manner the young architect will very at ſee how to enlarge or contrag 
his plan for the building of farm houſes, rang: to et intended bigneſs, 


They all conſiſt of the ſame number of rooms, and in general of the ſame num. 
ber of offices; this is where the bare article of convenience for farming i is concerned. 
When the inhabitant is grown rich, and intends to live in another manner, he may 
add what he pleaſes; which the architect may adopt out of the directions for the 
buildings before mentioned. It is then no longer to be conſidered as a farm houſe 
but as the houſe of a perſon of ſome fortune, who intends to live as thoſe indepen. 


dent of bufineſs do, but WEEN to have ſome AP? in his os 


In this cafe, which is the fituation and choice of many country gentlemen at Preſent, 
and probably will be of more, for i it is rational and agreeable in the higheſt degres 
Ne beſt inſtructions wil ve taken from the villas of the : antient Romans. 


The great men of that famous nallbn when thi retired into the country, "TR 
farmed; Their ſervants of various denominations took care of their affairs in this re- 


ſpect; ; and they had e one who performed wes) of mne to the ful extent, 


We have ſhewn in what manner they placed their wats with the wit appa- 


| ratus of a farm before them; and ſomething 1 in the {ame manner b many. be = hap 
| Pi and elegantly executed at this time. | 


Many of their houſes in the country, according to the moſt accurate accounts we 


have of them, were too near their farm yards, and too much upon a level with them, 5 


ſo that they were in the way of dirt, damp, and offenſive n but that 1 is not need: 
ful ! in a the conſtruction of ſuch a ee e | 


if a proper ſpot were choſen, it is not eaſy to conceive any thing more agreeable 
than ſuch a conſtruction might be made. We will ſuppoſe the advantage of the 
ground ſo taken that the houſe ſhould ſtand on the brow of a ſmall hill: from this 
there ſhould be a gradual deſcent to a brook, whence the ground roſe on the other 


fide again, though to a leſs height. The farm might be ſituated juſt on the other 


ſide the brook ; a fine lawn might lead down to the water, and a WAITE over that lead 


directly 1 into o the farm yard. 
F FORT | 
The cattle * * have the advantage of water, the family would alſo have it 
in abundance for all their occaſions, and the whole diſpoſition of the farm would ſeem 
as a picture, viewed from the houſe. The cattle ſprinkled upon the hilly paſtures 
would afford a proſpect vaſtly beyond that of deer in a barren park; and the ſucceſſive 


labours of the farm, the hay-making and harveſt- work, while they were all e f 


in this manner, under the maſter's eye, would give an everlaſting * 
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0 ion the di 22 10 the parts in a a country boſe with a - farm 


7s are now e the houſe of a man of fas who Ball chuſe to add 
Voit a farm for the advantage of having every thing about him; and for the 
pl heli > enjoying the country in its full beauty: for this is certain, that none but the 
farmer knows the full extent of that Arens which oy have ny finely deſcribed, 
"and which un one affects to admire,” NO: 1 


Wears hu the: houſe. * 0 "A whe in this caſe acts as 4 full i in he : 


e _ that 1 it cannot annoy him with any ill ſmell, or other 
ee aocident. | 


1 


- Round TRIO this houſe of th manager 3 the FP iſ * bull — 005 8 


ing and feeding the cattle within doors, and others for preſerving the fruits of the 
ground. Theſe are the ſtables and barns belonging to the common farmer's houſe, 
and they are there built in a careleſs and ſlovenly manner, becauſe meant only for uſe; 


here beauty muſt be conſidered: ſome more expence will be allowed for the crefing 


* * 


of them, and the buligels of the architect will be to defign them. b en 


. he places the 1 the farmer i in full DES” the principal yelling, | he ſhould | 
diſpoſe, and conſtruct all theſe its ee parts upon the fame p Kare of having | 


A Fe effect an e 87618 9 erty hee 


S F . 4, 
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Hei is 4 $i Ws al ks as 4 as 10 e FM eye Sg 160 be be placed, 
he may very happily and 3 throw the whole into perſpective. Zo ; 
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The houſe of the farmer i is to be the Principal object, and chis muſt 1 placed on the 
higheſt part of the ground: from this, « on either ſide, the out-buildings are to deſcend 4 


. Lee in form of wings, toward che brook at the bottom Which F the 


+ > & £4 


a 5 ; houſe, that 177 ſhall i nk a 47 ug | 
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Under the direction bf à fkilful atckiitets” the barts, ſtables, ar nd C0 wahoaſes 3, Wil 
ile like Lo many W ; and the very Theds will affiſt i in t the deſign. © 2 2 1 . more 
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In this manner Feel part w will join; ; and nothifig will obſtruct the" Wüste of 
mixing perfect utility with great cleganoe. - 


As the principal building muſt in this caſe by „** to che dignity of the pro- 
prietor, and the number of his retinue ; ſo muſt the out-houſes in particular, and the 
whole conſtruction of the farm in general, be calculated according to the natural 5 
duce of the Pantry of round to be occupied. 
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„ B This is an article of which the architect will not be able to judge; therefore le hin 
1 = not be above receiving information cqncernipg it. No mon need be aſhamed of 2 
1 norance in a buſineſs which he does not follow, and this is more in the way of ds. 
DUE meaneſt farmer, then of the mofi ers builder that ever lived. 
MIT The quantity of hes will be apa to the extent of f land, . by the 
11 paſſeſſor; Jef the builder, enquire, of, the.neighbouring Famsraimheteit willingly 
„ Yield, and uhen he has learned fjom them what biggeſß his bach anden h0 
11 Hhould he, let Wen e his dan genen * Bing fen. > ölen d 
„ The communication between one part and Fea ea Bases 
1 ſtructure, and the ſame for, 1 may be given to ſeveral parts of the out-buildings, which 
19! require oply a back and top: err Cre ig eee e eee 
114. gives * and elegance t to.the Whole. 
RY There Rey be in flick a piece of building lodging-rooms te f 8 . of the 
1 meaner kind; . _ be much better OT TY in a An ann in th 
1 15 2 be bag over beside it Pao rs = . 
1 will be avoided ;' and a great deal of TIRES A a _—_ hy gh 
we _ fame FER diſpoſition 1 in other reſpects. v7 33934 10 uicht a 121: 
1 With regard to the better kinds of Gude their ic houſts and ables miſt be pr 
11h | on the higher ground, that they may. have à warm, dry; and aity plac 
— 446 will do well toward the lower part, and the cribs and Halls for Feed 
fo PE ' may. conveniently be placed near the bottom, the water being near, into which 
. there ſhould be made a 4 os aol deſcent with a ound wn <teaturds to - enter 
RPA to drink. vg oni ood; 20} word? Nhe bas viieued war 7 
5 [ 1 Thus the conftruAion of a gentleman' 8 farm ay be e balbel a the daten a3 
1 yell as advantage attending f ſuch a building old be be ſo great, that if the faſhion were 
„ once properly ſet on | foot, numbers would follow it. Perhap there z 1s not inthe whole 
17760 extent of the builder's profetſion,. any part ſo worthy k his coplideration as this, in point 
„ | WoL? 
11 of profit. The mixture of farm and garden i is s becgme Ne much adinired, and would 
„ be more and more if it were carried to this Height; ke Who Thould fit the en- 
AB | Nhe 
1 ample, by planning c out AN, FARE and P leaſant 1 e of this kind, wguld * 
mY mend himſelf by tha Arft fixuQure $0,mppy.of theſe which Hong be. under 5 
RM its imitation. This would —_— happen, becauſe thoſe who undertook another 
1 e firſt. 
1 would W po dec on ould þ be. 5 0 fit g condyRt. Mus 6d uns did the irt. 
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Of the Coxsrxve ro. of HOUSES : 


In WHICH 


| The Orders of AncnroBorves Are uſed. 


8 a TY ry 


CZ the tune. ay hui, f the orders. 


TAVING led Fwy Forngrehiies Kein che aleſt boufes to {onie als; in 
which genius may diſplay itſelf in the elegance as well as propriety of the con- 


ftruction; we now advance to thoſe of a hi igher kind, in which he may introduce the 


whole dignity of thei ſclenee. Tlefe Knowledge müft cöfne to the dffiſtanee öf his fan- 


ey; for the doctrine of the orders is à point of very eſſential and eſtabliſhed ſcienee; but 


this is a knowledge which we hope we have conveyed to him boy ae r — 85 


| of our work; treating Gf tl eren 'ﬆ the drohte s Buch, 


12 
+4 33 


With thisknowtdlye Sethe lten, Ut, Al þ f of "ROY 1 ladies bf bo 
Jumns, he will find it no difficulty to diſpoſe them properly i in [MUST magnificent ſkruc< 


fires ; and we have ſhewn the method of deſigning his plan: $ He. is. therefore to hein 


theſe tio Parts of the e and he will tnake 1 no errors in e N At 
Fa „ a "EM 


» n 
14 9 „ „ S £44 $. 4 3 {$4 « 
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45 4 2 G 14 1 1 1 W 4 14141 — LIC t ww ax ? g r 1411 4 . . re 


g ei ef e baided. 1 viel b 


He l. 18 to RE ba TERED more maſly 15 are 255 841 in the 
loweſt places when more than one order is employed ; but that is rarely | 
muſt be very agi leg Indeed wherein r of ſeveral. ſeries of =" 6 


197 2012 41 130 2 14M nc bn nn 5. | 
45; Re i one fries | 18 4 Seit Aten of dignity: . Py thih. the choice all the 


| tween tl them all, but! in general the Tonic or e gre preferred. 3 re. : 


£6 01.555 7 ICIS [351G3- 0 {201.5 tov 


The 3 2 J Arlt! GM 

ec dice berween the Rt tbe mage, not, 4 is h Soy, ACCOr ding to the 
are in 5 5 and the more. elegant i in their workmanſhip, * or re the Co 5 

order will become them, and 15 plainer foam; are the [nub proper wil be the 1 Et. 


F 4 
4 3 4 


This i 18 1 müde 5 1001 it I in AY i: beſt; where only one row of 
lumns is uſed. it! is ſufficiently light and elegant, and there are few eee wh 
are ſo decorated as not to become this better than che other. ; 
When 


fas © 


ec e. They 


C'S 


- 356  A.COMPLETE BODY 


Book III. when the Tonic order is uſed alone, the place for it is on the principal floor 
nothing is ſo ml bo as to e it on a FOE: Deen ſtory. ET A 
When two orders are ufed fork cl be 8 cles 4 0 than Ur 
and Ionic for leſs ornamented, and the Ionic and Corinthian for more rich and 


edifices. 


cr ae Dori 
decorated 


„ I 4 
When the Erber choice i 1s "made, the Dnic may be Nied on 4 continues? rank, 
a level with the ground floor ; and the 1 Cn pedeſtals raiſed on the ets 
lature of the Ionic. | Leia IT WE 


3 


This practice is juſtified by Palladio's ſecond plate, in his ſecönd volume, of a houſe 
at Uderce ; but though we produce this inſtance to give a ſanction for the placing the 
Tonic, or whatever other lower order, upon a plain courſe, and the Corinthian or upper 
order upon pedeſtals, the architect is not to ſuppoſe the edifice there repreſented is to 
ſtand as a model in all reſpects, for it is liable to many objections. That part of the front 
in which che columns a are re placed 1 is too narrow for i its Og 


8 : © © {"% 
bo 2 Y 


There are two ſtories within each order, which is very. much againſt the ſtrict pro- 
pi ry of architecture; Roa other inſtances "OE" be ee, er it in 1385 bol 


0 


To. * we e ſhall add that mec Gurinthian columns would a hare locked a ih ie te IF 
. 8 , 2 Xx 2 IF 3 f 


The true Gn of Pe hey is againſt the futing, of e in . 8 in 


this caſe, where an order is raiſed to an upper ſtory, and ſupported on . there 
is an air of 8 and ee in the * "OO the Corin/hian nb... fn obs. AE 
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may be Juſtiied apon this authority, yet is is not to o be recommended bs an example, 5 
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The candid reader will not vhs us that we thus peak with N53 of the . 
of the greateſt maſters. We have done it with regard to the remains of the antique, 
and it has been received without diſguſt; that liberty + which could 'be allowed in regard 
to thoſe great remains on which all that is noble in the ſcience is founded, we hope, 
will not be condemned with reſpect to a more modern author, whoſe great praiſe i is that 
he formed himſelf upon them. It is thus we apprehend the works of great maſters, 
and the writings of the beſt authors, are to be rendered ſetviceable to the ſtudent. 
Howſoever great thoſe perſons have been they were not without error; and their works 
will be of double ſervice when the excellencies are thus diſtinguiſhed from the defects 
Without ſuch caution every thing ſeen in the antique, and every thing read in Palladi, 


| would naturally be received .. thy Rudent as a © DOR, and a law. He would by. this 
ei be 
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be led ſometimes out of his ways and think in, wk ern axotllencle n was 2 2. 


imitating * 5 


For this reaſon, as We have, in the itn part of this wark, ſhewn him what 
was excellent and what defective in the celebrated remains of old time, we ſhall, in the 
ſucceeding pages, while we ſupport our inſtructions on inſtances in the practice of the 
great architects of later ages, be free to name what in the fame ſtructures appears 
2H amiſs; wo ſhall always do this with candour, and it will remain with every reader on 
1 his own deliberation. te adopt or reject theſe gur particular opinions. The intent of 

I this undertaking is to make the utmoſt advantage af whatever has been done well in the 
' ſcience. So far as we are able to execute a deſign ſo uſeful this will be done through: 

out the work; and it appears that in no part a free * of our ſentiments can be 


more uſeful than "ES: 
PT TW nM 
Of diſpoſing the Doric under the Tonic order. 


[ 7 need not ſay here, that where a double ſeries of columns are intended, and 
| theſe orders are fixed upon, the Doric is to be the lower: it is a principle 
fufficientl eſtabliſhed already, that the moſt maſſy always muſt have the loweſt place: 
but there is a great deal of variety in the manner wherein the columns may be diſpoſed ; | 
and, from the ſeveral inſtances we ſhall produce 0 on different occaſions, innumerable 5 
other forms of ee may be drawn. 


We have, 3 in the ſecond volume of Palladio, © a beautiful ul defgn wherein the Deric, 

or lower order, forms a portico that takes up the whole fore front of the edifice. Tha 

columns have no pedeſtals, but are raiſed 4 foot above the level of the ground by a 
thick wall; the offices are under this, and the beſt floors are thus raiſed out of the reach 

of damp, and made more airy. In the centre of the edifice above is a hall, which 

projecting a little, is ſupported by double columns at the outer angles: this is an un- 

common and a very beautiful method of diſpoſition; but if ever it ſhould be copies 

in England, there. muſt be more light allied than in that Ganga. 9 


Some, when chey uſe the Deric and Tonic order in the Goo building, give 8 
pedeſtal; and others place both upon their baſes, without any further elevation or ſup» 
port. 


In this laſt caſe the deſign is dener dun ike hi for the Doris ina lower 5 
ry, upon a pedeſtal, is an ill fight. - Solidity and firmneſs are the character and 18555 


of that order, and a F breaks! in 2 chat ne. 


Tie beer Uebe U nnn cd c0.gheo tht oa 9e 
deſtal. In general pedeſtals are better omitted than employed, but if they be any where 


allowable, it is in the ſupport of columns upon a _ _ Theres.008 required ſo 
N. NIV. 5 4 Y | much L 
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| Book III. much Wesch there as on ather ocaſions, . the” ant of the elif be. 
* mands a en by way of uniformity. | | 


We ſee pedeſtals uſed to columns in che antique in fore intenes; and Fi in an 
caſe 8 come in ir FeopeAy eo dd hefe. "7 Bis 29H 9 


The lighter the building the more Nein there is for raiing the” upper der on its 
pedeſtal, becauſe that always gives it an air of lightneſs ; and; in the ſame. manner, the 
more ornamented the building 1 is, the more proper is the column to be ſupported on 
its pedeſtal, becauſe that always gives an air of greater decoration, though it take away 
the appearance of 2 n 


A. % 


} 


For the fan reaſon 4 fluting of an upper row of olan is proper. This, like 
tbe pedeſtal, is againſt ſtrict rule; but the columns in this place have leſs to ſupport 
them than when they ſtand Ander the finer orders. In treating of the Tonic, we have 

ſhewn the ſtudent that different baſes may be uſed; and, as the builder has his choice 

in this article, he is not to hold it as a matter of indifference. Reaſon and propriety are 

to be conſidered in all things, and there is here o one ge plain Wurd to o follow, which! is to 
| ſuit the baſe to the uſe of the order. 


The Doric alſo n him his choice of different baſes, as we have then; and in 

: the ſame manner he is to ſelect from theſe that which is ſuited to the diſpoſiti tion f 

Ds the order in the building. We ſhall begin with the baſe he i is to ſelect for the Dario 
becauſe that is the order for the lower ſtory; and we ſhall here lay down one ge- 
neral rule which may give him the reaſon of our choice in the preſent inſtance, and di- 
rect him in all others on theſe occaſions. This is, that the more ſolid baſes are to be 
uſed when columns reſt immediately upon the floor, and the lighter and more elegant 
when they are placed on pedeſtals : the reaſon of this 1 is plain; all lightneſs i is an im- 
pairing of ſtrength, now the columns that reſt upon the floor 3 are thoſe fitteſt for bear- 
ing weights, therefore they ſhould have the moſt ſolid baſes : when they are raiſed on 
_ pedeſtals beauty is more conſulted, and leſs irength is required, therefore the finer and 
lighter baſes will anſwer the purpoſe, and hex; are more adapted to that part of the 

drign, being vo the more beautiful. | 


: 8 x 
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To being this to the a occaſion. | We have, i in | treating of the Darke. given 
three baſes ; two proper to the order, and one common to it and the others. This 
latter is that called the Attic baſe: it is in the architects choice to give this to a co- 
lumn of any order; "though, on proper occaſions, it ſuits none fo well as the Deric. 


Of the other two, the one A ſu parted. by —_ and the other is the invention 
of a late architect, Vignola. For the figures of theſe we refer the reader to. Plate 


The antique Doric baſe, hich may alſo 15 called the Roman baſe of 8 Dic 
is ſeen in the remains of the Coliſeum, and is, the ſtrongeſt of them all, the out- line 
ſpreading from the baſe of the column to to the plinth very gradually. The, next in 


ods to this is the baſe of Vignda : it Is not ſo ſtrong as the Roman, ebe, pe 
| lu g 
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dden encreaſe in breadth of the torus, but it is handſomer; the moſt beautiful and Chap. 3: 
bent wah of them all is the lui adopted by Palladio, and uſed by moſt others, <> 


R 0 


named deſign. , bet fat A Hi ibi 


We ſuppoſe then the Daric columns placed upon the pavement with the Attic baſe, 
and their entablature raiſed upon them. 5 IE, 


7 * 
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Of the manner of placing the Iod ic over the Dokic order. 
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E hric is to come over the Doric; and the queſtion is in hat form it ſhall be 


$:+ ? 


Y In the firſt place we are to conſider that raiſing it upon the entablature of the firſt 
doo of columns is very proper. 55 


wy wats 
> 4# $:*. 3 


This alſo directs the propriety of the pedeſtal for each column of the upper order; 
the Ionic columns are to come between the windows, and there would be an apparent 
irregularity in the ſtructure, if they roſe from their baſes on the entablature of the 

Doric without any ſupport; beſide that in reviewing the building from below a great 
part of the baſe would be out of ſight, and conſequently the colunin not ſeen in its en- 
tire ſtate; that being a very beautiful part of it. e nol. 


This therefore is caſe in which reaſon | directs the uſe of the pedeſtal. 
For each column therefore let there be a proper Tonic pedeſtal, for this is the moſt 


elegant way of working, and upon theſe place the columns in their moſt beautiful and 


The pedeſtal being fixed, the baſe comes next under confideration, 
The Attic baſe is frequently uſed for this order, and it is a very common practice to 


2 it upon that when it is a ſecond ſeries, though the Doric have the ſame below] but 
"1s 13 not ſo proper, it gives a look of ſameneſs which is diſpleaſing to a nice obſerver. 
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The nic has a proper baſe os its own. We have named this with "OY benlure he. 
cauſe of its weakneſs, but it is ornamented and elegant; here therefore i is the Proper 
place of it. We do not require ſtrength in the lomic of a ſecond ſeries, "therefor let 
its own baſe be uſed ; it keeps the Whole more — than the other method, and] i 


has an air of lightneſs. 


* 


Fbr the fiths reaſon, ler the cofumt be fluted in its ſhaft; this correſponcs 
with the baſe; and thus we ſhall have an entire order, regular in all its parts, of ug. 


cient ſtrength to ſupport the weight that is laid upon it in this way of uſing it, and at. 
together diſtingulſmned from the lower. In one there will be an afpe&t of fRrength 1nd 


 olidity ; ant this will be improved by the contraſt of. the light delicacy given t th, 


other. The ſtrength of the lower order will be natural and proper, becauſe it wil ap- 


pear to have a good deal to ſupport; and the lightneſs of the upper ſeries will be "oy 


well reconciled to OY: becauſe we fee it has little to load it, 


Indeed. the upper rows of columns in common buildings are conſidered as o- 
ments rather than fupports. We look upon them as ſhapes of columns rather than as the 


| things themſelves, in their natural and important office; and it is therefore we, on theſe 
occaſions, allow of their having all thoſe decorations, which in the reſerved ard ſevere 


taſte of Papen we on other warnen nee to be falſe. 


In the building of Palladio's which we have mentioned on this —_ the Doric. 
columns form a kind of portico ; and there is no way of uſing them ſo judicious ot 


fo beautiful. As we wiſh to fee the column entire, fo we with to fee it quite freeand 


inſulate. We never can judge of a column unleſs we ſee it under theſe two conditions, 
entire in all its parts, and ſtanding clear of all other objects; it is thus we ſee its pro- 


portions and ortiarmtents in their true elegance, and it is for this reafon the way of plac- 
ing theſe in the manner of the portico has ſo happy an effect: it gives the whole build. 


ing an air of freedom and dignity. 


Tn other cireumſtances they muſt be ſet out as much as the nature of the defgn wil 
admit the architect always keeping this in 1 His mind, that WY more free they ſtand 


the more beauty they will have, 


When los in the lower ſtory are let into the wall, it never ſhould be more than 


a fourth part of their diameter, and even this gives a tameneſs and confined air to the 
| whole; very much inferior to the noble freedom the ſame order * when uſed as 


we have directed. 


Tt is a common practice in the upper feries to ule pine inſtead of ted 7 ot. 
when there are columns in the ſides, to bave pilaſters in the fore-front of all, where it 


is made to project a little. 


Cuſtom and great names ſupport this practice, but reaſon d wer againſt it. 


A plate Has eas a flat ard poor lob; but K no Are news wii wle 55 


diſadvantage as hen it is ſern above a cotamn. The dye is naturally careiad from one 
to the other, and the contraſt ſets the pilaſter 1 in a very AY light, 


3 


* 
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Nothing can have a more beautiful aſpect than an nic column of a ſmaller mo- Chap. 4. 
dale, rifing with all its ornaments perpendicularly over the Doric: but when we ſee 


aſter over the column, it is poor to the laſt degree. The entire Ionic over the en- 
is Doric is the way of placing them with moſt elegance: but there may be ſome- 
thing ſpared of this; and a column engaged in part in the wall is always vaſtly preſer- 
able to the beſt pilaſter. 20. 6m 


The judicious never ſee a pilaſter in any building, but their imagination recalls at 


the ſame time the idea of a column, and ſhews the poorneſs of uſing this harſh piece in 
its place ; but when the columns and pilaſters riſe over one another in the ſame 
place, and ſhew themſelves to equal view together, the moſt vulgar eye ſees the di Fer- 
ence, and always with diſguſt and diſpleaſure. Tf: 55 13 


+ 


O the manner of uſing the Tonic and Coxixrhlax orders in a 


HE fame general rule comes into uſe here as before, that the Tonic bein g the 


1 more maſſy order of theſe two, is to be placed loweſt. It was the upper or- 


nament in the preceeding inſtance, becauſe the other was the Doric, heavier than it; 


and, for the ſame cauſe, it takes the loweſt place when theſe two are uſed together, 


* 


7 4 2 4 


the Corinthian being lighter. 


Ihe edifice in which theſe two orders are employed is naturally to be more magni- 
ficent and more decorated; and there is no way in which they appear ſo beautiful, as 


when an Attic is raiſed over the Corinthian, and the pilaſters of that little order ſup- 
port ſtatues, This is ſhewing the uſe of the Tonic and Corinthian orders in an edifice 
in their moſt elegant light. The wall of the lower ſtory may be wrought with a light 


ruſtick behind the Tonic columns, and the windows between the Corinthian of the firſt 
floor ſhould be decorated: the Attic pilaſters then riſin g over the entablature, and ſup- 


porting the images, all is of a piece, and every thing has its uie. 


It is common to ſee columns in the front of a building that are put there only to 


ſhew themſelves ; the architect thinks he has done enough if he have proportioned 
them juſtly, and placed them properly, but this is abſurd and unnatural : let our ſtu- 

dent, who is to form himſelf upon the principles of reaſon, guard utterly againſt it. 
Columns are very ornamental ſupports, but ſtill they are intended as ſupports; and to 

_ ther without ſomething over them, is to depart from the rules of nature and 
ropriety. rei N 8 J ²˙ 3 77 If I 
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An Attic very happily finiſhes a column of one of the great orders; but what is the 
Attic placed there to do ? 
e It is placing ſupport apon ſupport where there is nothing to be ſup- 

Ne. 34. 1 ported. 


) 
* 


Still unleſs ſomething be ſet upon that, it is only encreaſ- 
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j Book III. ported. Our builders have ſo far a notion of this, that they Saks continually of the 
Fe —Y finiſhing of an order, but cuſtom, rather than any idea of what is right, ſeems to hays 
. eſtabliſhed this principle in them; for when, they have put a ſmall Attic upon the head 
of a column, they think they have done all that was required under the name of finiſhing; 
not recollecting, or not knowing, that the Attic makes as poor and naked a figure with. 
out its ſtatue, as the column would have done without the Attic ; and that there ſtil 
wants the great article propriety, without which nothin 5 can ever pleaſe a reaſonable 


mind. 


What we nl enen by. . ria Ae is that, EY two ena nets and 
I an Attic are employed, there ſhould always be the expence of ſomething to cron 
| | . the Attic. Let the architect who is to undertake ſo large a work finiſh his plan to 
. this caſte, and then propoſe i it to the proprietor ;- if the addition of ſtatues, which pro- 
| bably was not thought of, ſhould be objected to, the beſt method is to alter the de- 

ſign. The Attic order ſhould in this caſe, by all means, be retrenched ; and then, as 

the columns will have no other office but to ſupport their -entablature, it will be better 
| to alter the plan ſo far as to change the intended orders; the leſs ornamented one; will 
MW dos better, and the plan will be reduced to the former of a DW and Ong front, i in- 
© ſtead of an Tonic and Corinthian. 01 * 8 

It is certain that the Corinthian order in the front of a building, expreſſes ſo much 
elegance that it ſhould be united with elegant ornaments of all kinds; the deſign we 
have made of terminating by an Attic crowned with ſtatues, is the leaſt that ſhould be 
allowed to it ; and we will ſuppoſe 1 it therefore to be carried 2 in that manner. : 
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We now enter upon the Wan and PEG RE of the clin f in this relpecl 
all that has been delivered in the laſt chapter comes into uſe with equal force. Reaſon 
always inculcates the lame truths, and theſe lead one to another. 7 


ö 8323 RE 9 * * — 
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The ſame propriety which directed the Tic order, when it Mads the upper ſeries 
to be ſupported on its pedeſtal, and decorated with all its ornaments, . now retrenches 
them all ; for the purpoſe is quite altered, another order has taken the place where 
there is little to be ſupported, and nothing to injure it, and the Jonic now is to be con- 
ſtructed plain upon the ſame gers of reaſon mt directed the Doric to be made 0 


| before. 


| * that caſe we directed the Janic haſh to be fluted, the beſo tobe i itsown, which light 

and weak, and a pedeſtal to be ſet under it; in this the flutings are not to be allowed, 
becauſe they either weaken, or appear to weaken i it ; the baſe is to be altered becauſe 

j | ſtrength is required ; and for the ſame reaſon it is to be without a pedeſtal, becauſe it 

j will fo ſtand firmeſt ; beſide theſe elegant and ſharp parts which ſtood ſecure upon 3 

| | upper ſtory, here would be expoſed to continual. injuries z the corners of the pedeſtal, 
the ſharp mouldings of the baſe, and the edges of the liſtels between the flutings, would 
be ſhattered by every little accident. Therefore they would not be able to retain the 
bony, nor would they have ou | 
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modern ſonic much more reſemble the ſcrolls of t 
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of the ehe, if the lone on a To fog. | 


TPON theſe principles we direct our „ "hes his Tic i is the lower © or- 
det, to uſe the Artic baſe ; to. RE) it Read 5 eee or on a low wall; 


a h ; 


Thus will there | by an air of frength, « bi of more e dignity than i in | the lighter way 


a. 


gene, i eee 361 16 Mga 97 
What we hich aid: of * 8 e bolds good af « ain ks Fs he the laws 7 
ries, If the columns be perfectly ae it is beit of Wl if otherwiſe, the leſs they 
are immerſed i in the wall the better. 
It is not 175 in he baſe of the . 4 the arching; — a * ́ 85 of N there 
are two kinds of capital to this order, and of theſe he is to take which beſt ſuits his 
deſign. The antient is very plain, and has a beautiful ſimplicity; the modern is 
more decorated: this naturally directs his choice. If the edifice; be yery. full of. de- 
coration the modern capital will join beſt with the reſt of the fabrick ; but if other- 
wiſe, his happieſt n will be the IS, 7 wen will giv a fine pion. to the 
other order. Sun £151 0 
4D Sr 31. 
0 though ws 2 capital be moſt we the; antient, is in n this caſe gene- 
rally to be e 
F Hie Mol sd 1 $77} 
When 5 b is an n upper . * tn N is ; beſt, 1 it more agrees 
with thoſe ornaments we have ditected to be employed on the reſt of the order in that 
caſe; but where the Ianic is the lower ſeries the plain old capital is generally prefer | 


able. It has more appearance of ſtrength, and is in leſs danger « of accidents, 


_ There is alſon farther reaſon why the antique capital ſhould be uſed i in the Saks of 
a lower order, when the Corinthian. is raiſed above it; which is, that the volutes i in the 
xe. Corinthian capital than thoſe of 
the old; therefore the old capital i is preferable, as we have oblerved that the diſtinction 


is 2s much as poſſible to be "_ 5 between the two orders uſed one over another | in the 
fame n — 


* 
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Haviog * aha Cttled the wk a manner 1 the Ionic in a 3 ſtory, w. we are to 


confider the moſt elegant manner of working for the Corinthian that riſes above . 


As no plainneſs can be tog great for the Ionic below, no FEI can be too much 
for the Corinthian above. . 
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the architect who ſtudies by our plan, know at the ſame time what may be done 


be well n in all its parts. 


A COMPLETE BODY! © 


There is the ſame reaſon for placing this order upon a pedeſtal i in the preſent caſe, 
that there was for raiſing the Ionic in the ſame; manner in the other deſign ; but though 
this be very proper it is not eſſential, for we ſee, by very elegant inſtances, that the Cy. 
rinthian in an upper ſtory may ſtand on a baſe without its pedeſtal. We would ke 
what is beſt to be done ; for there are circumſtances under which he cannot tn 
chuſe what he knows is in general the beſt method, 


" ” 
14 404 7 


| When the Corinthian column in the upper ſeries is raiſed upon its » pity It the 
builder take care that the pedeſtal be that which 1s peculiar to the order, and that | it 


» 
170 1 1 2 1 


10 this caſe, a continued baluſtrade of the W of the os is very proper to 


- be carried along over the entablature of the Jonic, and under the windows ; this ſhoulg 


be proportioned to the proper height of the Corinthian pedeſtal for a column of that 
model, and the windows ſhould commence where it terminates. Then the column 
raiſed upon this pedeſtal will ſtand altogether free, exalted, and in full view. from be. 
low, and it ſhould be wrought with the utmoſt e care and 0 and Ow my ad. 


| VR "0 decoration that e to hes ace 


Where the other deſign is rt, and "R acfign i is to RES the G or- 
der upon its baſe without a PRs another method en bs manta 


S the columns be el directly upon the entablature of this whe eie as is the 


| pradtice of ſome, the diſadvantage of not ſeeing them entire from the ground, named 


in the other inſtance, occurs here; and it is the more diſagrecable, becauſe this, being 
an order of more expence; it 1 is fit! it ſhould be ſeen entire. | 


Therefore, in this tf the baluſtrade ſhould be low and n, not conti- | 


nued, as in the former inſtance; - and the columns ſhould riſe: againſt the naked of 
the wall, with a free ſpace on each fide of them. This will ſerve to ſhew their ſhaft 


in the lower part free, and by means of the windows, the diminution of the column 


will be very beautifully ſhewn. f 


To give the whole column to the view from below, the beſt method is this: let 
2 courſe of ſtone, which may be called a continued ſocle, be carried all along over 


the entablature of the Tonic columns; on this let a little baluſtrade be raiſed for the 


ſupport of each window, terininated ot low piliſters; and 1 8 Core of the FRO of 
the window. 


Theſe being crete, there will remain ee the windows a a pl quce for the 
columns. 


The plinth of the baſe is to be laid upon t the courſe of fone and the coluns then 


raiſed in all its juſt F 
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This will give the column very fully to the eye; and the courſe or focle, eech Chap 1 
no ornament to the edifice, will not be ſeen. It will be buried in the perſpective 


view, though ſhewn in a grometrica, plan J and the columns will ſeem to riſe free. 


We have oblerved that the columns ſhould have all their ornaments. | They ſhould 
be fluted, and have their diminution, carefully made. Weg 


In fluted columns it is common to cable up a part, but it ſhould not be done here, 
for the uſe of that addition is to prevent the edges being injured by accidents, where- 
as here, as we have ee in the —_— nen the order i is not in the my 


1 143 


of ny. SY 1 


The diminution of a 3 we [bare obſery'd; may als either hai he baſe or * 
one third of the height only. We have ſhewn the builder before that he has this 
choice; it is now we are to direct him in the making ad vantage of it. The beginning 
the diminution of a column from one third of its height may in ſome inſtances be 
more graceful, but the beginning from the baſe is always the moſt natural; and in this 
caſe ſtrict propriety and grace agree. It is by much the beſt method, in all caſes 
where the eye is to be placed below;'to begin the diminution from the bottom, other- 

5 wiſe the fight 1 1s troubled, and * e form aan ſhaft- never.can be ſeen. OR 

As we have Jeclued againſt eee is e Kt 3 * eee 
from a third, we are here to reject utterly the faſhion of giving the ſhaft a ſwelling. 

This is in itſelf a falſe practice on all occaſions: it never will pleaſe a perſon of true 
judgment; but in this caſe where tlie eye is ſo placed below the object, it utterly per- 
verts the intent of ſhewing a diminution. If de not n ond exact 1 bs; no- 
thing: and it thus appear ee ä 0 121 


* 
4 


In declaring what will by the ſentiments of a 1 of true e in a theſe . 
we muſt be underſtbod always to mean one 'whole taſte is founded on the rules deli- 
vered by architects, but finiſhed by a tue and juſt. idea of the ſubject. , He who is li- 1 , 46.5. 
mited in his opinion by what others have ſaid, can never arrive at that character: 1 1 5 
may have knowledge, or it may be called judgment, but taſte is ſomething more de- if 
 licate, and is to be added/toknowledge;: and it is this alone which can be allowed to | 
Judge impartially, and to ! _ A the e of 09 Argent and by ö 


noble ſeience. | | AI 7 
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| Book III. | 
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| ( the choice of parts for the CORINTHIAN order in à ſecond fag. 
= | HE baſe may be varied in the Corinthian as in the other orders, and this i; to 
x be appropriated therefore to the occaſion, We ſhall. remind. the architect 
. 8 . alſo that he is not ty'd down to one certain rule in the conſtruction of the capital, He 
B is ſufficiently ſenſible that the capital of this order, as in all the others, conſiſts of cer. 
0 tin eſſential parts which muſt always be preſerved ; that none of theſe muſt be omitt- 


ed, nor any thing added to them: yet he will find there is a great deal of variation 
within the compaſs of antique example for the putting theſe ſeveral parts together, and 
for their different proportions. He will remember that we have ſhewn him, in 1 pre- 
ceeding part of this work, the great liberties taken in this matter by the antient archi. 
tects; it was for this purpoſe we named them, that he might on theſe occaſions refer 
to them. He will find that he needs not on every occaſion refer himſelf coldly to Pal- 
adio: he may make great variations in his capitals, and by that means adapt the order 
to the edifice in a happier manner than that perſon ever will be _ to 90 was ſhall 
confine himſelf to the meaſures of any one aner | ng 535 


We n 


. . ny EE 


F . 
, » 


The remains of antique buildings ori a vaſt variety of alterations in the capital of 
the Corinthian order: eight of the principal of theſe we have given in Plate XXIII. to 
which we refer the ſtudent; and ſhall recommend. it to him, on- this occaſion, to finiſh 
up his capital after the model of any. one of them which ſhall ſuit the place in the 
ſtructure he is erecting. 


If he chuſe to follow any one of theſe, his anſwer is ready againſt all poſſile 
cenſure. If he enlarge the flower in the abacus, and alter otherwiſe, according 
to the ſame draught, the meaſures of the capital, when any [accuſe him of depart- 
ing from the meaſures of Palladio, he may 'refer | to thoſe: who built the temple 
of Veſta at Tivoli; and if he prefer keeping the corners of tlie abacus ſharp, and make 
it terminate in four, inſtead of eight points, he ay: Oe: all cavil * n to 
the ompes to the ſame deity at Rome. 
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What the antients did in their moſt celebrated works, the modern architect may 
certainly imitate, and introduce into his; and his judgment ſhould be ſeen in appto- 
printing to his edifice what he has thus the — to adopt from the n 
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With reſpect to a baſe, as the Corinthian has one of its own, that ſhould be uſed 
preferably to all others when the order 1 is thus elevated. 


It is liable to objection when the order is placed hk ha it has neither 


eh to ſupport weight, nor — to reſiſt injuries, like the Afick ; but * 
3 TP wear a.» 


— thi Wes FIT the neceſſity of one, 1 the danger of 1 other, its own Chap. 6. 


proper baſe ſhould be uſed, becauſe it characteriſes the column, and is ſo well Dritde WT; 
ted that it ſuits the 7 5 8 


men 


We have obſerved PO the front into which the Corinthian order is introduced, 


ſhould be ornamented in other parts: : this and the weight above muſt determine the 
architect what capital of the antique to chuſe for his model, 


_— 
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With reſpect to the weight above, the capital muſt be appropriated to it, by chuſin 8 
che lighteſt where there is leaſt, and the moſt maſſy where there is moſt. It was thus 
the antients acted; and this was the cauſe of thoſe variations which we adviſe _ mo- . 
dern ane on the ane een to follow. 


He ill tan among. theſe Annes remains, 0 ome that are higher, ſome —_ | 
are lower; the higher are the lighter, and therefore are to be preferred where there | 
is leaſt to be ſupported, or but to appear ſo; for in theſe caſes the eye muſt be ſatisfied 
as well as the judgment. On the other hand, when there is a great deal above, the 
capitals ſhould be choſen from thoſe which are the moſt maſly among the remains of 

the antique. | 

It is not that there is ſo much between one and the other of theſe in real differ- | 

_ ry in 0 J to * 55 wut a hs in theſe OW n to 555 = 

conſulted. n | | | fo | 5 
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EC 10 20 
Of 'the eher of Copmnruran copunt. 


'TPON the fame principles, and in the fame manner, the degree of work in ti 
capital is to be ſuited to the richneſs of the other ornaments of the build 2 
The leaves are the great character of the Corinthian capital, and theſe are more or 4 


cut, or as the builders term it, raffled in different remains of the antique. Tho f 


wrought with the true acanthus leaf are the ſimpleſt of all, and in true taſte the beſt; 
theſe therefore are beſt ſuited to a front but moderately ornamented for one in which 
there is an order of this kind ; and in general it may be added here that as theſe leaves 
in the capital are in truth preferable to all others, ſo is there more grace in the orn. 
ments that anſwer them properly, than in ſuch as are more minutely divided. The air 


of dignity meant to be conveyed in theſe fronts, is better ſeen in this W than i in 


the wantonneſs of more laborious e 


When this kind of capital is preferred, tha archive cannot take a better model has 


that of the temple of Veſta at Tivoli, before named, and figured in Plate XXIIL anditis 5 
very happy that the e in that —— Per agree with the plainneſs of 


the leaves. 


When there is a degree more of delicacy in the ornaments of the front, let the ar- 


chitect ſuit one part to another, by chuſing a capital in which the leaves are cut into 


three at the ſides; this is what is called the laurel diviſion. Such a capital, very hap- 


pily executed, he will find in the temple of Vega at Rome; it is finely proportioned in 
the meaſures to this diviſion of the leaves, and will very finely become the fame kind 


of ornaments in ſtructure as in diviſion. This may be called the Corinthian capital of 


a middle elegance, and it happily n a middle degree of ornament in the 25 of 


building. 


When the decorations are intended to be carried to the extream, there is a capital | 


for the Corinthian columns that will match them ; this is made by giving the leaves 


what is called the olive diviſion: They are thus divided into five ſlender parts at the 


points all up the ſides, and in this way are full of work and elegance. The architect 


who ſhall want ſuch a capital to match the delicacy and fine ſmall- work of the orna- 


ments, will find it beautifully executed in the columns of the Campus Vaccinus at 


Rome. 


This is the lighteſt and moſt enriched Corinthian 2 of all A antique. It 
is very finely ſuited in its meaſures to the delicacy of the ornaments and it will have 
n air of peculiar lightneſs 1 in the edifice. . Rs 
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Theſe are the rules by which the architect is to ſuit his capital to the ſtructure: 
they are new but they are founded in unanſwerable reaſon. Our builders have been 


too tame followers of their maſters rules; they ſhould have looked up to the examples 


whence thoſe rules were drawn. We lay them down here before the ſtudent in ſe- 
lected pieces of the antique remains; and open a way to thoſe who have ſpirit and ge- 
nius to follow their method; by which they will exceed all that has been done in this 
kingdom, and perhaps of late time in any other: this is the road to fame in the prac- 
tice of the ſcience. As we have directed the architect on this occaſion, to employ or 
admit a great deal of ornament in his columns, as well as the reſt of the front, let us 
caution him againſt the intollerable error of ſome, who, under the r name e and ona. of 
clegance, introduce abſurdity and confuſion. a 


Let him give as many ecorations as he can to his Corinthian order! in the laſt; in- 


ſtance; but let them be decorations which are genuine juſt, and legitimate; ſuch as 


are eſtabliſhed in the reaſon and nature of things, and not founded on a vitiated fancy: 


ſuch as can be ſupported by ſomething in the antique, not ſuch as are the peculiar 
character and | (UE of modern architecture. a 


% W 


Under this diſtintion, we are to rejeQ all Fn has been ed 164 floting, 
for the decorating of the ſhafts of columns. They were meant to be plain; their 


plainneſs is their beſt ornament : even fluting, which we admit upon the occaſion here 
treated of, is really in itſelf wrong ; but any Og fader! Is rd; and u hat we fre- 


0 ſee practiſed is monſtrous. 


As we ſee jointed columns in his baer, we ; find iel columns in this more 


ol and elegant order. . 02 wh 


8 : 
9 


Though little 3 is to be ſupported, ill ſomething is above, and we can conceive no- 


thing of a twiſted ſhaft but that it is breaking; would any one who had in his choice 


a ſmooth and ſolid bar, propoſe to ſupport a large weight upon a cork-ſcrew ? the! ab- 
{urdity can be no leſs in te the . of the eerinthien column. 


A great beauty i in the: entire onda is 1 mi liaiſe and 5 1 
ſeent of the ſhaft, to ſupport and meet the capital, but this is altogether jolt in this : 
pitiful device of twiſting it. It is eſſential that the axis of the capital bear upon the 


axis of the column: and as it is ſo neceſſary that this ſhould be, it is proper that it 


ſhould appear. It is poſſible for the architect to place the axis of the eapital thus over 


the centre of the n but it is 1 e e 925 1 to "ew that he has 


done this. an gas ft] 4% 157515 


15 TC 


In the beſt con columns of this kind which we ſee in ſome 4 the French 


churches ſupporting the great altars, the capital looks as if it were placed awry in 


many lights, and there is no appearance of its being able to ſupport elf, much leſs 
the ſuperſtrucdure. 
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Bock III. The next in abſurdity to the twiſted, is the ſpiral fluted column. This we ſee in 
A ◻＋◻ the Corinthian in ſome of the foreign churches: and there has been bad taſte enough 
to endeavour to introduce it here. In this caſe the column is entire, and has its re- 

gular form and proper diminution, but the fluting, inſtead of proceeding in rg; 

lines upwards, is wound round it in the manner of thoſe ſpiral figures we ſec rinks 

up within the foot of a drinking-glaſs. This diſturbs the eye in its peruſal of the or- 

der; it gives falſe lights which pervert the view of the diminution; and, to thoſe 

who have not the ſtrictneſs of judgment to diſcoyer this, provided they have any, it 

N appears unworthy the dignity and beauty of the order; poor, low, and frivolous. 


Every falſe ornament is to be rejected, and theſe which fancy has introduced withou 


any warrant from reaſon are all of this kind. e e 0 - 


1 


There ſhould be no ornament admitted on the ſhaft of a column beyond the tra 
upright Rating, and that rarely. 2 fb ne ol SEAT bo 
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Of ufing the Toxie order aloe in the front of a louſe. 
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1 variety in the builder's choice for the diſpoſing and decorating but a ſingle 

| order is very great : he has a full ſcope and field for his genius where the edi. 

fice admits no more ;. and the variations he may uſe are almoſt endleſs. We ſhall name 
the principal of theſe, and enter more particularly into the examination and deſcription 

of the beſt. _ Ef N 4 

ä «He 1 E aer ego 8155. 
The proper place of the Tonic order, when uſed: alone, is for a middle and Ali 

| ſtory; a building with no order may be high according to the architect's pleaſure, pro- 

i | vided he obſerve proportion, as we have ſhewn before; and where there are two or 
more ſeries of columns, it ought to be, and indeed muſt be, high ; but in this caſe, 
where there is only one ſeries of columns, proportion and ſymmetry limit the height 
not to be very great; and the beſt method is to have only three ſtories. The parlours 

ac a little above the level of the ground; the firſt floor raiſed. over them at ſome height, 

{ and there the columns are to ſtand; and over this an Atlic, contained in the height of 

r . act gidiog a 33 3 
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4 This is the elevation of an elegant edifice, and for one enriched with the order 

not expenſive. ö 1 „„ 
5 Decorations may be added; and ſtatues, or ſome other ornament, may be ſup- 
| | ported over the columns, but that is at the pleaſure of the proprietor. * 


- Cuſtom will authoriſe the omitting them ; though we haye ſhewn it to be wrong 
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the head or each column, * 


or ARCHITECTURE 


In theſe fronts the columns may be continued all the way, or be placed only in what 


| 3s called the fore front, that is a part projecting a little from the zeſt in the centre; 
and the two fide ran left * or leſt ornamented all the way. 


The latter is is leſt een e ui — is the moſt uſual, and 1 50 in 1.niapy de- 


bes it — pad: as well in . | 


There is ee article perfectly in the archite&'s power, Addi nich people are 
not agreed as to which method is beſt; this is the ſupporting the entablature in a con- 
tinued ſtrait line over the heads of the columns, as in the deſign annex d; or the 
throwing it back 1 in the continued SI's and ng Win forwars a Ln of it over 


# 


We are | ſenſible; chat the 3 dechirs: for-the laiter method; but the ality 


may err. We have,obſerved'in another place that the plain ſtrait courſe of the entab- 
| lature is the moſt agreeable to nature and reaſon: however this other metho a 
to be wholly diſallowed. We conſider columns in the front of a building. 8 


ornamental more than abfol. and. therefore we may take liberties in their diſpo- 


» 0 

2 4 | blood) ars pi 4 N 3 
4 * * 33 . * a 3 9 4 . 4 N . : 

5 . e , 4 - 94 4.4 4 FOE OY 674 11. as 1 {i 4 , 

x x * * o . . + #/ = * 

5 Rs S - . 
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In the Doric hare occurs a ;-diffieul ty in 1 n bi eing FO Es of * e 
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. 8. 
— — 


ſition there, ISR: would not | be: 9 en they were en 5 more  cfſential 


„ 1 
ſervice. : x | 16 + „ z 18 18 1 1 [1 85 7 
7 , 4 P + 


over the column, becauſe af che diſpoſition of the triglyphs and metopes;; wherefore 


we have choſe to ſpeak of it Os in Fang of the uſe of the e as the more fair | 


— 


alpine 1 


85 yer 


The reſult of FA eon will be this; 3 . . way is to be uni- 
verſally recommended on this particular occaſion, but that the entablature may be 
continued Arrait,: or © _intereapieh by theſe W N to — nature of the build- 


ing. 


To explain this clearly, the architect muſt be reminded, that the continuing the en- 


tablature ſtrait and entire has a look of ſtrengh, and the breaking it by bringing it 
forward over the columns has an air of lightneſs. For this reaſon, if the edifice be 


more plain, let him uſe the more plain and ſolid method in this reſpect; 


1 


The columns, in the plain e of continuing the entablature, appear to ſupport 


the edifice ; but in this other way they ſtand more light, ſeem only — and 
plainly — ae but the Attic hows is raiſed over them. 


but if it be of the more decorated kind, let him uſe the other; ; for that air of 5 
lightneſs, ariſing from the N of the * will agree pate well with the 


other decorations. 
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Bock III. This farther conſideration therefore occurs; that, as they tonlyit 

r pilaſters, theſe muſt of neceſſity carry ornaments in this 1 3 
ing may much better be terminated by a blocking courſe at the top of the 1 
lature, becauſe more plainneſs may be born where there is more ſolidity; and as 

the columns have ſomething to * in as * ak 701 OP ve 80 


115 


plain. 


In treating of the Tonic order, we have ſhewn the architect that he has lig choice 
of two diſtinct freezes in the entablature; it may be raiſed flat and plain, or it may 
be ſwelled out and rounded : this latter is called the pulvinated freeze. This choice 
is not given without reaſon to the architect; it is here in Eg ws the' ENG practice 


that we ſhew the uſe of theſe allowed variations. Munle i589 to beod ris 
; When the exitailatire is 4 plain, and in a ſtrait line, it is beſt to uſe the 
3 pulvinated or rounded freeze to the Ionic, becauſe this has more look! of. ſolidity; 
| and, on the other hand, for the ſame reaſon; where the entablature is interrupted and 
, brought forward over the columis, Te ans 112-4 chuſe the we freere. ed or 
} | | | | Il i it Herr 127 err 8 
5 Ĩ)bbe reaſon of chis Präckike 18 Extranet plain 5 les treit is id TO lat- 
ö ter caſe, and therefore there ſhould be leſs the air and * of 1 ; and the 
' Hat is be, much the EINE 1 for this Ca: 
CCC 522 45 EG N . { Y h 
This i Is a nicety not attended 6 to, but it ought to be neun reg, mods 2590 
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O f raiſing the Tonic in a Angle ſeries over an arcade. 


* HETHE R the t in this ſingle ſeries whereof we are now treating be 
-— only placed in the central part, or be continued along the whole front of the 
building, nothing can be more elegant, or more proper, than to raiſe them over an ar- 
cade; there is an air of continued elegance in _ and the n b | is no way 


* 


better 8 


When tas! is not e it may ill vive a very uſeful kak for the i imitating this 
method of building to the eye, by throwing a deep arch over the top of each of the 
windows | in the lower ſtory, will have an extremely good effect. 


Thus we will ſuppoſe the front raiſed from the S 0 to a fk aboee the 
ground, ina, plain well · conſtructed wall, in the ſame plain but workmanlike manner; 
and from this let the front riſe ruſtick up, to che next ory: as in the annexed de- 


Ggn. 


This will have a very ane effect: a plain faſcia is to be carried along to crown 
this ruſtick baſement: the naked in the deep arches ſhould alſo be left plain; then 
the piers between, and all the other parts being ruſtick, the whole will have a very 


beaut iful effect. 


The arch over the door may chus 10 of the fame height and compaſs with thoſe 
over the windows, and it will have a very fine effect. 


Thus is the front of the ground ſtory raiſed ; upon this 5 is to come a broad plain 
faſcia: this terminates the ruſtick, and divides the two ſtories. : - and uf on this are to 


be raiſed the columns which are the great decoration of the edifice. 


In the as of this ſtory, regard muſt bo had to all the o ornaments s that are to ap- 
pear upon the front, and the columns are to be conſtructed accordingly. 


The architect remembers he has his choice of two capitals for the Ionic, the antique 
or the modern; we have alſo given him his choice of two freezes; and there arc 
other variations, though leſs obvious, which we have named i in treating of this or- 
der, and all which will come into his eye here; add to this that the eolumns may be 
fluted or plain; and that they may be, at his pleaſure, ſet on pedeſtals „ or raifed from 


the faſcia without: aud he will thus find a great ſcope | for he? 


„ 


Fart 


NY, XXXVI. 3 3 


« 
* | ; 


Book III. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


The common builder ſees this, and uſes it at random ; he fixes upon any way he 
likes, and thinks it enough he can call in Palladio to ſupport him: but let our archi. 


tect who ſtudies upon the principles of reaſon follow another courſe ; let him ſee all 
theſe variations with an eye of judgment, and take = his preſent en what beſt 
ſuits his preſent _ | 


15 adapt the reſt of the front in this. part to the columns, the windows ſhould be 


ſupported on a ſmall baluſtrade, and have caſes more or leſs wrought, according to 


the conſtruction of the columns; for all ſhould have a reſemblance. If the columns 
are fluted, theſe window-caſes ſhould be more ornamented ; if * be carried up plain, 


the others ſhould have leſs decoration. 


Beſide chis the tops of the windows may be covered with pediments; z theſe may be 


more or leſs plain, and they may be naked, or they may ſupport figures; and, if the 


| proprietor chuſe, feſtoons may, with great elegance, drop from the corners of the pe- 


diments, and hang Ny to the baſe of the windows. ; 


This is a ſubject we ſhall treat distinctly in another place, when we come to the 


ornaments of doors and windows in the regular courſe of our work; the matter is 


only named here to give the builder a true notion of the manner wherein he thould 


adapt the columns to the 398 of the edifice. 5 


Having mentioned thoſe tir ornaments to which the working of the columns is 
to be adapted, we may now return to the conſtruction of thoſe elegant and noble parts. 


In the firſt place, as the builder has his choice of ſetting his columns on their proper 


pedeſtals, or raiſing them plain from the faſcia which crowns the front of the under 


ſtory, let him make this an univerſal rule, that it is beſt to raiſe them upon pedeſtals 


' when they are deſigned to be fluted, and otherwiſe enriched with- ornament, to an- 


ſwer a very rich front; and, on the other hand, when the front is intended to be 
more plain, and the columns not fluted, it will be beſt to raiſe them at once from the 
faſcia without any pedeſtal. | 


In this caſe, the plinth of the baſe of each column is to be placed on the faſcia, di- 
rectly over the centre of each pier between the lower windows, and the column is to 


be raiſed thence in its due proportion. There will, in this caſe, be a ſpace on each ſide 
| between the window and the column, which will very OY er its dimi- 


nution. 

Tei is a very happy e e for the architect, when the diminution of a column 
can be properly and agreeably ſhewn : it is one of the great graces of an order, but it 
never can be well or plainly ſeen but where there is a uniformity in the ſtructure. In 
this caſe of a front with this order the diminution is beſt ſeen when there are feweſt 
ornaments, for the eye is confounded and loſt in the variety of them when they are 
very Numerous, and the decoration blinds the ſpectator to the PROC baun of pro- 


portion. | 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


It is owing to this that the plainer fronts, in which there are columns, 


true beauty, as well as the eſſential character of the order, never failing to * even 
the 9 eye, where 1 it is properly preſerved and ſhewn. 


As a plain faſcia crowned the lower raflick ſtory, this is terminated 25 4 en- 


tablature of the Ionic order; 3 a finiſhing of great elegance, and Proper for ſo decorated a 
ſtory. 


e 
O the conſtruction of the Tonic order 15 this edifice. 


HE architect has here, as in- other inſtances, his choice of baſes as well as of 


_ capitals, for the Ionic column. That order has a baſe of its own which he 
may 5 here, becauſe, though weak, it has not much ſtrength required in this place, 
beauty being more conſulted than ſolidity on theſe occaſions : beſide this, he has his 
choice of the Attic baſe, which has a maſculine and noble air, and has — 10 


lidity for the vnc order in any condition as in the — 


This choice let him take with diſcretion and judgment, not at hazard, or as 1 


diects, as we ſee done too often; let him adapt his baſe to his capital, and both 1 to 


the ſhaft and entablature, and all to che e entire building. 


ſpirit. 


Thus, if it be determined to raiſe the column upon a pedeſtal, let the baſe be the 
proper Tonic, the ſhaft may be fluted, and the capital _ be b antient Ionic capital, 
and then let the freeze be Une, | 


On the 1 hand, if the column is to have no pedeſtal, but to be raiſed at once 
from the faſcia, let the baſe be Attic, let the finite be * let the pn be hy mo- 


dern one, and let the freeze be pulvinated. 


This is a doctrine not delivered by any of the writers, but it is founded on plain 


reaſon. We ſee it practiſed in many of the antique remains, and ſome of the great 
architects of later time have alſo obſerved it in their edifices, though perhaps a jealous 
concern for their own honour made them reſerve the ſecret in their writings. Indeed 


it is in the works of theſe maſters, rather than their books, that the ſtudent ſhould pur- 


ſue their ſteps. 


Fo ; In 


pleaſe more than thoſe which are extremely decorated ; the proportion, which is the 3 


There is no other way of acting worthy of one who ſtudies as a man of ſenſe and 
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Book III. In this manner of working all will be conformable to N all of a piece, and 

ati all proper ; in the firſt caſe; where there is the pedeſtal, all will be full of decoration 
and ornament; all will be light and ſhewy : in the other the whole order will be ex- 
ecuted plain, and perfectly proportioned. There is a ſtillneſs and compoſure in the 
Tonic, when thus executed with a plain ſhaft, an A777c baſe, and the modern capital, 
that, tothe fie eye, out · does all the fluttering ornament of the See 


wa this way executed at a ack ſmaller expence, and the whole front in which it 
is uſed neceſſarily following the ſame method, is alſo leſs expenſive. It were well if 
this were more conſidered. The more architecture is reduced to plainneſs, the more 
it comes to its antient ſtandard ; and where there are leaſt ornaments there is always 
the greateſt regard paid to proportion. This is the article on which the archite& 
' ſhould value himſelf; but the decorations are become the principal regard of moſt : 
they ſhould conſider that this is priding themſelves out of their Pee ſcience ; te car- 
ver, not the * ſhines 1 in theſe articles. | 


We ſee at r two capitals executed by the hand of Palladio, 464 ler are very 
beautiful ; but it would have been very much e that great man to have valued 
himſelf 1 upon cutting them. | | 


The deſign is the glory of the archited, ide hands may be cnt on this de- 
corations ; and they are what the judicious wy leaſt Nga, however they affect the 
_ vulgar, EE: 0 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 497 
Chap. r1. 
| 


n 5 BL 


Of raifmg an upper ſtory with the ATTics, 


** E are content to call any ſtory an Attic which has ſquare windows, and 1s up- | 
WW permoſt in the edifice ; but the architect ſhould know, that to deſerve that 
name, it ſhould be decorated with the proper Attic order. 


We ſhall ſhew the manner of its conſtruction. 


The Attic pilaſters makk have their baſe and cornice, and one of them muſt he 
raiſed over the centre of each column. 


The windows are to ſtand over the others, between theſe pilaſters, as thoſe do be- 
tween the columns; and they muſt ſo far correſpond with the whole, that their 
_ caſes muſt bave ſors: OCR, though it Hs leſs than the others. 


At oh top of the c cornice of an Tonic, which terminates the other b is to be 

riiſed a kind of baſe, or deep plinth ; this i is to be terminated with a few mould- 
ings, and from theſe is to riſe the body of the pilaſter. At the top it is to be crowned 

with a cornice; this makes the complete Artic order, and this, in the preſent inſtance, 
muſt be made to correſpond perfectly with the cornice below in its diſpoſition. If 
that have been carried on plain, or in a continued line, ſo muſt this; on the other 

hand, if that have been interrupted, and brought over every column, this, in the ſame 

manner, muſt be brought forward over every pilaſter. This correſpondence of parts 

gives what the judicious call harmony to a whole building ; and this i is, next to pro- 
enn ws 2 aer in gen ann. 


— 


Though there may have 1 ornaments between and over the windows in the | 


ſtory below, there are to be none here. The ornaments about them ma be only an 
architrave. de 


The cornice, in this caſe, i is not to terminate the building ; 3.2 {blocking curls] is to 
be carried along upon it; and this muſt not be plain, but varied according to the diſ- 
tribution of the parts below. Over every pilaſter of the Attic there is to project a 
piece which is to be the pedeſtal of the ſtatue, when one is placed on the building. 
This projecture is to be flight, and to anſwer that of the entablature of the nic, 


and the cornice of the Attic all 8 2 way up ; ; and! in this caſe the dan the line i is a 
beauty. 
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Book 11. Thus have we ſhewn the architect how he” may carry up a front with a "WR 
— ſeries of columns in a plainer or more ornamented manner: and either way with per- 
fect propriety : and we ſhall cloſe the preſent chapter with recommending to his con- 
| ſtant remembrance the rules we have laid him down for conſtructing his columns in 
all their members, upon the principles of true harmony, and correſpondence in their ſe- 
veral parts. To him who ſhall uſe the antient variations in this manner they will be of 
vaſt ſervice; otherwiſe they more frequently lead into errors than tend to the per- 
fection of the ſcience. 


0 A 
O the uſe of the CoRNTHIAN order alone in a houſe. 


7 E have obſerved that there are a variety of ways of employing the columns of 
Vany order in a fingle ſeries in the front of a building; and it were endleſs, and 
it is alſo needleſs, to recount them all. We ſhall in this, as in the preceding inſtance, 
lay before the ſtudent one method of doing it to great advantage, and then leave him 
to conſtruct others with the ſame order, upon the e Which we ſhall deliver 
N as the foundation of — 8 8 | 


In he firſt nie he is to condidix that the Corinthian is a very Ot as; and her 
it never ſhews its elegance ſo perfectly, as when placed in a ſingle ſeries on the principal 
ſtory. Therefore, as there is great elegance in the order, and it will appear very plain- 
ly in this manner of uſing it, let him make his houſe ſufficiently decorated and magni- 
heent, ONE ART? for it. ee va into brew . J 0 eee e 


In this. as in the 8 1 it ſhould conũiſt $a of hes FFP - 2 ie 
ground floor, a magnificent firſt floor, and an Attic ; or at. pleaſure the lower floor 
may be ſunk a little, and made a baſement ſtory, and the columns placed on the floor, 
to which one aſcends by a flight of ſteps. This method 1s {FOE beautiful; but the 
| builder at pleaſure may purſue t the other, 


-."T he parlour floor, we would te ſhould be raiſed to a condi 1 chat 
the columns above it may have a ſufficient elevation; for theſe light orders never 
thew themſelves ſo well as when they are properly raiſed, _ 


It All be an lah + to this lower Kory if it be built with a eadlick face ; ; but 
this muſt not be too rude and harſh. Let the architect conſider what is to come Wo | 
on it, and he will know how t to execute it fo that it may — 


We would adviſe him to build this part in the following manner : let there be a 


courſe of plain ſtone-work from the level of the ground to about a foot high; on 


O F ARGHITECTURE. $79 


this begin the ruſtick, and let it be OR with all poſſible delicacy, and crowned by Chap. 12. 
a _ 5 5 N 


This i is at the level, and ſhould be of the thickneſs of the peltichal floor. 
Over the top of each window ſhould be carried a Arai arch with three key-ſtones. 


y here will thus run through the whole an uniformity that is perfectly pleaſing, 
and the diviſions and modeſt ornaments will take off rom its otherwiſe t too great ſim- 
plicity. . 


Thus the builder will have raiſed a firſt ſtory, elegant in itſelf, and fit to ſupport th the 
ſuperior elegance of that which is to come above it. 


On the faſcia which terminates this ſtory is to > be raiſed the upper one, whoſe height 
muſt be anſwerable to the lightneſs of the order Dh in it, and every part in the 
ſame manner x age Ge 


| Under! the windows, let bim raiſe a baluſtrade, ir in an Tic bel. The reaſon 
of this will be ſeen hereafter, in that we ſhall direct Tonic columns to the window. 
e do not expreſsly treat of the ornaments of windows here, but a as > this f is an 1 80 
priate port it is needful to name it. 


In all cats: where a 1 ghter r is de to the cutire 4 one ike is the 
next in ſolidity to it may be uſed for the windows; and 1 In the Corinthian decoration 
nothing is ſo proper. On this occaſion of the uſe of an order for the windows, let 
. the architect lay it down as a rule, that the only proper one to be employed is that a 
degree below the other. The reaſon is plain, becauſe ſameneſs would be poor, and, 
as the windows may be conſidered as a ſeparate ſtructure, and have their pediments to 
be ſupported, columns are very proper, and may be of another order. To have them 
of a more enriched order would give an ill contraſt to the other columns, which are 
the principal object, and on which the moſt decoration ſhould be employed. Thus if, 
in a front with Corinthian columns, the windows had thoſe of the Compojite order, the 
eye would naturally be carried up from the capitals of theſe to thoſe of-the other; 
and it would be lamented thoſe which are the principal in the fabrick, had not at leaſt 
as much decoration as the others. mt is a reaſon why a ſuperior order ſhould never 
be uſed for the windows on thoſe occaſions ; and having neceſſarily entered thus far on 
the ſubject, we ſhall add, that as the order next in degree is beſt; it excludes all the uſe 
of columns for the windows when 7 ae below the Ionic is uſed 1 in the x main co- 
As Gol Alas comes in very wal "a W the een ſo al plain I Doric will 
very properly anſwer forthe windows; where the Tonic is uſed in the larger columns ; 
but where the Doric is the- principal order, the windows with their uſual-ornaments 
will be moſt-graceful. We ſegthe architect "_ be > neceſigated to uſe the 3 
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Book III. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


Having thus ſhiewn the propriety of columns at | the windows, and the kind that 


EY muſt be uſed, in order to explain the naming of Ionic at the windows, we ſhall go on 


regularly in the raiſing this ſtory. 
Theſe baluſtrades being raiſed over each window of the lower tory, the 8 
are to be placed at equal diſtance between them. In this caſe we ſuppoſe them carried 


up immediately from the faſcia, without any pedeſtal. 


The archite® has however, | in this caſe, his choice ; and may cither give his "mY 


rintbian columns pedeſtals or not. 


Having named the familiar way of placing them plain, we ſhall here add the me- 
thod when they are ſupported on their pedeſtals ; this being very proper for the Co- 
rintbian column in ſuch a place, and requiring a different management. 


In this caſe, the meaſure of the Corinthian pedeſtal is to determine the reſt, and the 


firſt thing is to erect one of theſe pedeſtals perpendicularly over each pier, between the 


windows of the lower ſtory. The columns are to be raiſed in their due proportion 
over theſe, and the Aer is to be dermihated by the * entablature of the Corin- 
thian order. 


We have explained ſo much at large the conſtruction of the Corinthian pedeſtal, in 
treating of that order in a former part of our work, that we need not repeat any thing 
on that head: it will be ſufficient to remind the young architect, that as this pedeſtal 


has its baſe and cap, the mouldings of the baſe muſt be continued from pedeſtal to 


pedeſtal; chat! IS, they are to run N along the front, at their due height above the 


faſcia. : 


in the ſame manner, the meokliogs of the cornice of FW a commonly called : 
its cap, are to be continued alon g the whole front at that * 


Thus there ol be mouldings at pedeſtal height all along, and a naked "ION 1 


tween them, anſwering to the die or body of the pedeſtal, as theſe mouldings do to its 


or naments. 


The upper moulding fixes the height of the bottom of the windows in this ſtory, 


for they are to come juſt ſo low; and under them are to be ſhort ene in tne 
ſame manner as in the other inſtance, 


As the front cb with this delicate order, ſhould be in all parts decorated pro- 


| nn to Gs the ehen muſt uſe all occaſions to break 1 in ne its en 


We to not adviſe him to work this wall with: ruſtic, as that of the lower dg. 
"If may bs 1 to july 1 PODS it Y i his chaſe it, with no 

name or authority can, in the eye of reaſon, countenance a practice that is in itſelf 

— The ruſtick is too groſs and rude a work to come between Corinthian co- 


lumns 3 
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lumns;; and variety, elegance, and beauty enough may be communicated to this part 
15 the en without a _ device. 1 55 Cha ap. 12. 


If 


2 the judicious nds wet up his wall, as we W fi, to the . height 
in the pedeſtal form; then let him conſider the ſtructure of his windows: a flat wall, 
altogether un-ornamented, carried up to the height of the columns, would have a dead 
aſpect; but the windows come in here to dis relief, and ref the means of * 
3 Mer Tem 21 1 lig vo 5 0% 


We have propoſed they mould have columns of the Tonic order; upon theſe i is 60 
be placed an Tonic entablature to ſupport the pediment. Now as the mouldings of the 
pedeſtals were continued in the lower part along the ſpace between them, ſo this Tonic 


entablature, raiſed to crown the column, may be carried FOE: the * from window 


to window, and to the ends of the front, 


This will break the flat won ants oy 


The 3 mould be finiched with a trait arch of . cuttin g che de. 
ture, and riſing a little way into the naked of the pediment; and this, and the ſweep 
of the circular, and points of the angulated pediments, (for they ſhoulfl be varied in- 


. e will hel 80 a to e and decorate this Flas wall. 


"Abo theſe i it is to be ane up TAE to the height of the RS] but there the co- 
lumns terminating, there is a beautiful opportunity for decoration which the architect 

muſt not fail to employ to the beſt advantage. The Corinthian entablature is to be 
placed upon the columns, and to be continued from one of them to another the whole 
extent of the front; but if this were all there would be too great blank ſpace of the 
wall between the tops of the windows and the bottom of the entablature. There is 
room to break in upon this by a very well-proportioned and well-dilpoſed ornament, 


, which ſhall be the richeſt piece in the front. 


This is peculiar to 4 richer orders, but as they are employed in the moſt elegant 


edifices, it very happily accompanies them. 


We have obſerved that the entablature raiſed upon the columns is to be carried along 


the naked of the wall between them; this gives an uniformity very happily to the 
face of the whole building; and the ſame advantage is to be taken of the capital. 


This is a part of great elegance, and of ſome depth in the preſent order : and an or- 


nament proportioned to it may very happily be carried from one column to another, 
juſt as the entablature, the whole length of the front; this will give a rich ornament 


in the ſtead of plainneſs, and will appear a regular part of the building; indeed it is 
more proper in every ſenſe than to leave the wall plain, for it appears all the way to be 


a kind of capital ſupporting the entablature, a very natural ornament, and "ry agree 
able to the form of the upper members. 


This will make kind of broad faſcia, terminated at the bottom by an — and 
at the top by the lower edge of the architrave. 


Ne. XXXVIL _— This 
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This a muſt not be clans FI it male a 6 cn pn PETER a alli at 


[ the top of the ſhaft of this form; and this, like the reſt, muſt ſeem continued. The 


faſcia looks like the head of a capital 'unwound,/and this muſt, in the 915 Ee; 
TO — de unwound and GENE? in ETD with 1 it. Fi“ 


The decoration of this faſcia i is EW to FORD but oh hd in $i 9000 build. 
ings, been employed ſo extravagantly, that it is not improper to ge a few general 
hints. 


It ſhould not be exactly like the foliage of the capital, for then it would reſemble a 
range « of capitals cut off, and we ſhould want the columns that ought to ſupport them; 
and, on the other hand, it muſt not be altogether different in its nature, becauſe that 
would look like things joined by hazard, not connected into a regular building. 


Some kind of foliage ſhould be employed in it, becauſe there are leaves in the ca- 
pital of the order; this will give a general reſemblance, and ey may be diſpoſed i in 
feſtoons, ty'd up with mu and other ornaments, «© 


— freezes of the antient edifices are many of them curiouſly wrought ; and that 
with a fanciful ornament which would come in very happily on this occaſion. Theſe 
will be very fine models for the ſtudent whereon to form deſigns for the caryed "ok 

of this part: we cannot ſend him toa better ſchool. 5 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


_ Of the conflruftion of CornTuran. columns in a fingle ſeries. 


E have, in a late chapter, ſpoken at large of the variations of the Corinthian 


order, ſupported by examples from the antique, and have ſpoken of the choice 


that is to be made of them, as models for the columns of the fame order in an upper 
ſeries. What we have to ſay here will be the leſs, becauſe that need not be repeated ; 


but as theſe columns, diſpoſed 1 in a ſingle ſeries on the firſt floor, are nearer the eye | 


3 particular 1 is to be ſaid concerning them. 


There are, as we have ſhewn, three capitals of various proportion, and with reed : 


warn degrees of elegance, fome cut into larger, and other into ſmaller parts. 


The capital with the right acanthus leaf is compoſed of the largeſt parts; that with 
what is called the laurel leaf is the next, ae the olive leaf, or that where the leg- ; 


ments are divided i into fives, 1 is the fineſt. 


Now the firſt rule is, that the more wa Aivifion 3 is batter proportioned to an upper 
ſtory, and the 1 more fine and delicate to this 12 85 of an edifice, decauſo i it is nearer the 


N eye. 


This is a general rule, and this directs the architect to uſe, on the preſent occaſion, 
the olive leaf capital, ſuch as he will find in Plate XXIII. from the Campus Vaccinus. 
T hat capital i is full of ornament, and therefore recommends itſelf 7 ina place where 


the eye will Gillingunlh the workmanſhip. 8 55 


This is a general rule, and were there no farther conſideration, might be eſtabliſhed 


into an univerſal one; but the architect is here to take the whole fabrick i into his eye to- 


gethery and ſuit the Capital to other e beſide that of place, 


Where the front is more ornamented in general, there OO may alſo be more 
ornamented ; therefore in the richeſt fronts this light and elegant one will be moſt 
proper : on the other hand if the front be in general of the plainer kind, this pin 


mould not be employed for that reafon, ee! it be 6 otherwiſe proper. 


Another conſideration i is, as we have obſerved on a former occaſion, the placing of 
the entablature; if it be continued trait there is more the appearance of weight to 
be ſupported, and a capital muſt be choſen which has more the look of ſolidity: if 


it project over the columns, and fall back in the ſpace between, this 125 an air of 


lightneſs, and a ſlighter capital may ſerve. ” 


In this laſt caſe therefore, the capital of the columns in the Campus Paccinus i is the 
beſt model the architect can take ; but TOON) or a kf TING kind, are ſuited to 
other preg Abt ks eee 


© 
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Book III. The diſpoſition of the entablature affects not only the particular ſtructure of the ca- 

| pital, but that of the whole column ; . nay its being placed ſimple, or on a pedeſtal, is 
ö in a great meaſure to be determined by that alſo. When the entablature is carried 

; on in a ſtrait line, the whole column muſt be formed more for ſtrength, becauſe there 
is in this more an appearance of weight; and then the front ſhould be decorated alſo 
with a view to the ſame deſign. All muſt be uniform, or no part will be beautiful; 
where the columns are to be plain, the front in general is to be leſs decorated, and 
where they are to be more light and ornamented, the other decorations muſt accom- 
pany chem in the ſame degree and e | 


1 We ſhall give the ſtudent a general Ti of this conſtruction in three inſtances; the 
one the plaineſt, the ſecond a middle kind, and we third 2 richeſt that can bei in the 
Corinthian front. 


1. We will ſuppoſe a front is to be conſtructed with a ſingle ſeries of Corinthian co- 
3 on the firſt ſtory, and with as little additional decoration as the nature of ſuch a 
front will admit. In this caſe, not only a leſs or namented capital is to be choſen, but 
the whole column is to be conſtructed in the plaineſt manner; and all its Dre and 
additions muſt correſpond with the mY deſign, 5 


In a rs let thang be no pedeſtal, bak let the olinth of the baſe ks upon the faſcin 

of the lower ſtory. Let the ſhaft be carried up plain, and let the capital be low and 

ſimple: let the entablature be diſpoſed in a ſtrait ling without breaks, and N 
with all its members, but in the Plaineſt manner. 


Here is the Corinthian order in its vlaineſt form, but perhaps there is none wherein 
it appears more beautiful, The expence of ſuch columns, and of a front properly 
correſponding to them, is much ſmaller than that of a Corinthian front in the uſual. 

way; but it is not inferior in excellence ; nay, let i it be yell executed, and it ſhall be 
more admired than any other. 


Where there are feweſt ornaments we fee the proportions beſt of all. The ſtrue- 
ture and diminution of this - elegant column will neyer be ſeen in more beauty than 
thus, and neyer more praiſed. 


For choice of a capital i in this caſe we recommend that of the temple of Veſta at Ti 
vel, the fourth in Plate XXIII. The leaves there are the true acanthus, and there is 
a flower in the abacus which has a fingular grandeur ; though richer ornaments and 
finer work would be very well diſtinguiſhed in this place, they are not to be introduced 
at the expence of propriety. The ſoffit in this plain entablature will be large, and will 
ſeem to require a ſolid capital to ſupportit ; it ; and there 1s no Corinthian capital i in all the 
antique ſo maſſy as this, 


At the fame time, though the raffling of the leaves, and dividing them by the 

of | laurel or olive compartition, would be plainly enough ſeen in this fituation, and would 
have a look of great elegance, yet are we not to ſuppoſe this plainer capital is at all 
inferior, What they would have in elegance, this has in dignity ; and that is more the 


point 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


point to be aimed at in a front of this kind, where there reigns as much ſolid olain- Chap. 13- 
| nen as is, or can hs conſiſtent with the order. 


The leaves of this capital are as we "BA ſaid the true acanthus, and there is none in 
real grace equal to them. The others are fanciful improvements of art ; this is the leaf 
from nature: a leaf celebrated for its beauty by all the antient writers, and indeed vaſtly 
ſuperior in its outline and proportions to all thoſe lighter. innovations. In a building 
where the great beauty is to be the keeping the true proportions, of the order, it muſt be 
very proper alſo to keep the true ſtructure of the capital. We know Callimachus formed 
the foliage from this plant; and he who had diſcernment enough to ſee the beauties 
of ſimple nature, would have certainly too much taſte to vary from them. There is 
no room to doubt therefore but that the capital in this temple of Ye 90 \s more the true 
antique Corinthian than any other we bave remaining. It has been overlooked be- 
cauſe of the ſingularity of its proportions, but it deferves reſpect for its antiquity. We 
' would have the architect act i in this caſe as in that of the Ionic, not reject the antique 
plain capital becauſe there is a modern one more ornamented, but keep both in his 
eye on all occaſions, and uſe them in their proper ſtructures, where a plainer or more 

decorated capital ſhall DE __— EA | to the nature of the work, in its other : 
Parts. tl 1 


2. We will ſuppoſe the front with this ſeries of Corinthian columns, is intended to 
be of a middle degree of elegance, neither fo plain as the laſt, nor ſo bighly finiſhed, 
or extravagantly enriched as the ſucceeding : in this caſe the conſtruction of the co- 
lumns muſt be in a middle way, between thc lighteſt, and thoſe. we have laſt named as 
the plaineſt of all. This is a ſubject not enough conſidered, and yet of the greateſt 
conſequence z_ we ſee nature, reaſon, taſte, and uniformity, all offended in many ſtruc- 
tures, where it is not eaſy to ſay in what the fault conſiſts, which is yet ſo obvious: it 
is in this ill choice of the columns, and we ſhall give exact directions i in the avoiding 
it by a projes conſtruction in each caſe, 


The 3 muſt, FR this 1 inſtance, avoid the plainneſs of the former, and 
yet not riſe to the e of es + we ſhall give him very ſingular inftruc- 
tions. | TT 18255 oP 


| Let there be no pedeſtal to the column, and let the entablature be laid in a ſtrait 
line as in the preceeding : theſe are the two articles in which it agrees with that, but 
8 there are two others in which it is to differ. Theſe are the conſtruction of the ſhaft 
and capital. Re EN 


1 the baſe i in all theſe 1 be PE proper Grintbian, be it 1s removed 
from danger, and will ax itſelf to eg gse 
1 this middle _— let the ſhaft 1 fluted, 5 let the 1 ha cabled-t to. one 
third of the height, and for the reſt empty. Let thoſe flutings terminate at top, 
not with a ſweep, but plain and ſquare; there are inſtances in the antique to ſupport 
this, and it is peculiarly, proper in that place. The fluting of the columns in that 
celebrated temple at Tivoli are thus terminared ſquare; in ſuch a column we propoſe 
to have no flutings at all, but in the preſent, while they, in, this _— make a 
Ne. 37. 1 SE F happy 


Book III. happy Aaken b kw thoſe of the e kind, which are altogether plain; and 
WY thoſe of the following in which they will be altogether open; this ſquareneſs 1 


top will happily nen with the luck of the capital we are bout to direct to 
be choſen. ' | 


The architect by this time ſo far enters into our deſign, that he is ſenſible he is to 
chuſe a capital not ſo plain as that of the preceeding deſcription, nor ſo elegant as that 
of the Campus Vaccinus. The middle degree of fineneſs, between the acanthus and the 
olive capital, is the lawrel; this therefore 1 is proper in the preſent inſtance. 


We ſhall direct him to uſe ſuch a 0 on this occaſion ; and, in the conſtruction 
of the abacus, to cut it with a ſweep in the uſual way, but not to take off the corners · 
Let theſe be entire, and run out ſharp; many an architect will cry out againſt this, but 
we have ſhewn already, that although it be not common, it is ſupported by the an- 
tique; and we ſhall give him for a model, in this place, the very capital we named 
on that occaſion ; that of the temple of Veſta at Rome. This is a capital exactly ſuited 
to the preſent purpoſe ; it is of a middle proportion between the Tivoli capital, and 
that of the Campus Vaccines, and it has the corners ſharp; the laurel diviſion is s ne- 
ly made out in this, and Ronny can be ſo proper tor the preſent occaſion, 


3. We are to ſugpals our Four is intended to be raiſed he ge ts rich 
manner. To this purpoſe the conſtruction of the order is to be varied from either of 
the former, and it is to have altogether a new character. We are aware how ſingulat 
a manner of writing thie will appear to the common claſs of readers, for the ordinary 
architect ſuppoſes the Corinthian order to be the Corinthian order, and knows no vari- 
ation in it. Palladio is his deity, and if he works according to that author's direction 
he ſuppoſes he muſt do right, and he will be dy to think ow WAR do re 
will do wrong. 


— 


We enlarge his N we ſend him to ſchool there Shed Palladio ſtudied, The 
antients, our great and only proper maſters, varied their works, with reſpect to us, in 
vain, if we are too poor in ſpirit to comprehend, or too limited in imagination to follow 


them. Time has to no purpoſe ſpared the remains of ſo _ of their great works two 
thouſand years, if we refuſe to take them as COIN 


U 


We 10 to the judicious and foirited architect to Vlog all their beauties; and 


we ſhall ſhew him, in theſe inſtances, how they uſed, and to what end deviſe 
them. 


We have gone through the confitiviiion af a Corinthian frat. in "the plaineſt and 
in a middle manner; we are now to lead him to the moft light and elegant. Let him, 
in every part, retain this idea, and he will every where comprehend what we are ſay- 

ing, and be «ble to nen the ane ar td to n Seher Nur uri 

In this caſo the akin is to be den every on light and airy. For the firſt uke | 

therefore, let it have its proper pedeſtal: in the two preceding deſigns, the plinch of 


the baſe has reſted on the faſcia ; here the ops abou cb oe. eee wc is to 
be raiſed and enriched with all its ornaments. Ee, | 55 
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On this is Ge placid the ſhaft, 44 muſt be fluted; the flutings muſt be left Chap. 13. 
empty to the bottom, and they muſt terminate in a ſweep, or N not in a ſtrait Cw 


line, as the proceeding. 


Thus we thin have a light, beautiful, and cfivited column. The capital for this 
muſt be the lighteſt and richeſt that can be found among the antique, and conſequent- 


ly none ſo proper as chat of the cola! in the Ta noma the laſtin [FO in 
for a model. | 


Tre entibistüte, in this caſe; Thbuld not be carried on in « fireit ine, becauſe that 


though the moſt univerſally proper in ſtrictneſs, yet is heavy; and here all ſhould be 


light. T herefore the inſtance, of all others in which the brin ging the entablature for- 


ward over the columns is moſt agreeable, is this. The form and working of the 
whole ſhews that theſe columns are placed for beauty and decoration more than for 


ſtrength, or as ſupports; and n Uſe entablatar ares be laid in this broken or 
inte pten manner. 


This will PAY a conſummate air of grace and elegance to the whole. The co- 


lumns will | appear perfectly airy and diſengaged, and there will run through ery 


part that lightneſs which ls the characteriſtie of the order. 


We have obſerved in general that in theſe ſeveral caſes; the other ornaments of the 
front are to be made to correſpond with this of the order employed. The ſeries of 


ornament we have directed to be continued along the building, . the entablature, 
and anſwerable to the capital, is the field for greateſt beauty in this article; and the 
place where the moſt ſtrict propriety is required. In this therefore let the ornaments 


always carry an air of rejemiance t to thoſe of the ee cipital that 1 is uſed, This 
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8 the upper or AtTic flory in the before ment FRY T9 


VERY part is to bi ads correſpondent to the whole in {ach an hs xg 

ture as we are here deſcribing, with the moſt nice regard to propriety: this is a 
general rule; but let the architect beware it does not miſlead him on ſome occaſions. 
Though every part is to be adapted, every part is not to be equally ornamented ; and 
that which might be correſpondent to the whole i in a Spe ſenſe, may 8 be out of 


its — 


This is to be 8 nd with RPE to FR 05 over * Fe 
| Gary in this kind of houſe. To load it with ornaments would be not to depart from 
the character of the reſt of the building, but it would be to depart from reaſon and - 
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| The Ae is a fo of little importance, ende it is not t to be 8 in ** 
manner of the more noble apartments; and it is placed ſo much above the eye, that 
fine ornaments could not be W on it, | 


Je Re not * e plain, Fg that would | be to loſe all uniformity in the build- 
ing ; therefore it muſt be decorated with diſcretion 3 $- its own Per pilaſters with their 
e being the principal parts. 


The builder i is to conſider that the e ſtory i is to attract the regard. That = 5 
low we have directed to be ſo conſtructed that it has decoration in ſome degree cor- 
reſpondent to that above it, and yet not at all ſo as to interfere with it; 4 and the | 

fame muſt be the e conduct with reſpect of that above. 


bring thus given the RE idea of what is to be intended! in this arte, we tall 
lay down ſome rules for its conſtruction. 8 | 


The FINER of the windows of an Artic ſtory every builder küsst : they are to be 
ſquare, but this is not a rule that muſt bind him to inches one way or another. It is 
certain they ſhould not be higher than they are broad, but there is no rule againſt their 
being ſomewhat broader than they are high. The exceſs in breadth muſt not be great) 
but it may, with caution, be often admitted! in a due e and on no occaſion better 
than the preſent. | | 2 5 . 


As the principal floor will, in this tn be lofty, we would have 1 Attic "BE 
It gives a greater air of dignity to the Geber, which is the great thing intended, as that = 
is the prinipat ſtory. | E 


% As the three Corinthian fronts could not be given in this number, and any one 5 * | 
would have been inadequate to the deſign, we have, in their place, given an elegant edifice 
of another kind; the plan and elevation of which ſo Pecfelsg ſhew its 9 in every 


tart, that it needs no explanation in words. | 
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O ARCHITECTURE, 


30 


To this purpoſe he 8 of the Attic. and be low: but they. muſt alſo, for ns 4, 


the fake of proportion, have ſome: tolerable extent. As this cannot be given them 


upwards they muſt be allowed it ſideways, and on this e the propriety of giving | 


them in this caſe more breadth than heighth. 1 ak; 

| one of theſe windows i in the Auel is to be placed exaly oyer every e in the 
ſtory below: and as the piers between thoſe windows below are decorated by the Co- 
rintbian columns, theſe piers between the windows of the e Atti ſtory are to be orna« 

| mented by amn of the W Attic order.. 


* . 
* 11 7% rr * * #47 
1. * & > 4. £ R * 1 5 $3 1 


| Theſe a — * baſe, the, iy cap, in Ver manner 5 pedeſtals which * re- 


ſemble very much in ſuch a low Atlic as we here preſeribe, and vibe ſerve alſo i in the | 


place of * to r ſtatues, © or * other ornaments, 


* 


5 PF. 


As a a in the Attic vill come over ir ayety — eng in 9 3 ou 1 a ok 


laſter of the Attic order will riſe directly over the axis of every one of the Corinthian | 


1 


columns. If the nature and diſpoſition of the. front have required in any part that the 
columns ſhould be coupled, as at the corners, or under any projection, in that 
caſe, the Attic iden, are to be e 1 0 one . as a Ak of every 


hh column. 


We hare 


5 ot 10 
+ L I 


— bel ants 


as this, that the Attic N fomethin a8 ornamental on e 


. *& * 
Fo: * - © p 
157 3 1 


% * 4 17 


Ted en Wil gie a er) TR" a ne BER abi . Hwa 


the decoration, the windows muſt all have ſtone caſes; though not very much orna- 


mented; and, as the ſpace between the window and next . will be urge "this 


may be e 7 a raiſed Kabel. 


5 * 4 4 N : b g 
Rs. TY 7 ö — 3 Ye . * 9 1 ” , . 89 7 4 
He 1 * > 75 : þ 7 
* 


This will be une 1 3 An hays i would ft it low the reſt 
o& the Ac ad! more N be e 3 


e 
.. * 


, 1 9 .— 7 a T — 0 
f R N 


The cornice m 5 Attic is to be ne all aeg 6 1 W; and the Cniting l is 


to be a blocking courſe behind: but i in front there ſhould come over the head of 


| Fra pllaſter a Tie of 8 7 xg for Hpporting the 1 or wer orn. 


W 1.4 1 
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The realty of s is, Ja the 8 or be 4 ſhuts Te and the FIPS "IM 3 
If the ſtatue, or other decoration, were placed immediately upon the cornice of the 


. Attic, it would look poor and flat. The eye of the ſpeQator is alſo to be confidered : | 


That is, in theſe caſes, placed below, and unleſs the figure u Were rug upon 255 1 
kind of 9 the lower part 1855 not be '' A eee eee 


1 4 7 *A 
0 = 4 - 2 7 48 SS 4H T8 N * 4 * 2 . 
* | | : : 
Jo. 5 ay ht ; } 3 1 = 
4 4 * 4 * y * s 
TH a ' * 4 Q 1 8 BR 
, 2 4 


fore | rt figures, or * pieces gol 
ornament, the purpoſe 1 is not anſwered when they are left naked 3 and as this is in any 
caſe a deficience, it is leaſt of all to be ſuffered in a front that is of fo ornamental a 
kind as that we here deſcribe, Therefore let it always be a part of 8 5 an orig 
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* UI. b Fill the Rultiht underſtand tlie uſe of the Corinthia order in 4 Angle Tie 
— 6 the front of a houſe, in all its Latitiide. Te Wil fee the bariety in which he Bi 
diſpoſe i it, and how he ought to adapt the ſeveral forms and pag e 
to the reſt of the ornaments, and the elevation of the bullding. 


We have kifficiently treated before {7 the ürteke of proportion, And de vn: hoy 
very well underſtand m_ thoſe N how Eat Pate is to be diſpoſed. * 


In general, when the Ss is rectly; the lipheer =T more Bai with of 
this order are fitteſt for ſervice ; and when it is leſs, and the whole building lower, 
the plain ſhaft without a pedeſtal, and d the © Pin capital, that is the aeanthus leaf 2. 

pita, is the moſt proper to be uſed. 
With reſpect to the Compoſite alter, the "as method to be We is the lame, 

The more the front is in other reſpects decorated, the richer chat is to be executed ; 

but in general, as it is an order full of work and ornament, it is in its nature mote 
5 Na than chap 6 other for a front intended to WO with decorations. | 


GC HA: BP. . 


HE Compoſt may be uſed, as we Hig jut . in 1 PRE manner © with 

the Corinthian, and ſubject to all the ſame variations; but there is a method 

of e it in a ſingle ſeries, which is ſeen at this time in ſome celebrated houſes 

in Lahy, that is peculiar ; and though againſt general rule and Arie | propriety, ye mult 
be acknowledged to have, i in thoſe edifices a very. noble effect. 


This is the raiſing the columns of that order hong 4 god, and carryin I then = 
up to ſupport the Attic. of the upper ſtory. | 


1 4 


* my ” 2 1 L 4 P ' 
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It will be conceived at once, from this Aifpolition of he outer, that i it Ay er- | 
hend more than a fingle ſtory.” It is true that this is wrong; but there is ſometimes, 
in the way of the perfect architect, a manner of making things beautiful that are liable 
to objections. In that caſe the order will comprehend naturally two ſtories, and ſup- 
port the Attic; and it may be ſaid ſometimes, in the way it is uſed, to contain four; 
there being a mezzanine between a part of the parlour and firſt floor * ogy and another 
between the firſt floor and the -r... ]ñĩfʒ GT 


We all ſhew the ſtudent how it is to ere a building of this form, 


The 1 floo muſt be li a 0 8 hi the nd « the 1 Ry tho a 
columns, which as they are intended for this great hei ght muſt have their 5 815 
mut be raiſed upon a ſolid courſe, or continued ſocle. _ 


— 9 


The 


1 RC HIT RO TVR R. 
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» 
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n U 


The firſt thing u therefore is to rake this ſocle of ſound, Gun, 90d even ſtone-work, . 


ſome little height above the level of the ground ; and on this, at proper diftances, are {2 Chap. 1 ry 


7 be raiſed the een of the en wo” 


| Thek will ge the height up to the "anon of ae 3 * will 3 all 
the intermediate parts whoſe ornaments are to run pedeſtal height, and pedeſtal fa- 
ſkion, and are aro d to be continued From _ mn. of — pedefiale. 


| Thebaſe NET a i et 4 3 8 lad 
down, are to be continued on the plain wall between, In the ſame manner the a: 
of the intermediate wall is to be left quite plain the height of the die, that being alſo 
plain; and the mouldings of its cap, or cornice, are to be continued above this plain 
nme 


The wall will * thus raiſed tothe pedeſtal Height ini its prope « form, and Famehis 
pars 15 * tho'« mene, 


75 - . 


The 8 are to run to duch a height tha. 9 — op very an ef two 
ſtories, the abacus of the api ranging with the top of the window -caſe-inthe 1 upper 
eps 


The 3 13 we are to = we rai . 10 6 | 0 
of the * da Ry of the uk. 10 807 


71 * 


Pb the 1 are e 0 "= ls * 8 one over tive, Aly in 
exch Tag's ; * tne two ſeortes are to 9 me * another order. 


ö ny 
"4 . * 4 7 


We have: in his 3 3 FT "RY of dec ling 6 
wall, by the entablature carried from colutans raiſed to adorn the windows, and ſup- 
port their pediments. The very ſame method may be followed here; hut we ſhall alſo 
lay down one altogether different, though upon the ſame principle, Wi he: chang 
may ſee he is not ty'd down too 0 irictly 1 in this method of decorationn. 


* 


At the angles of the front let double pilaſters be raiſed, of fucks a height as to 
comprehend the parlour floor, and by the e cornice of their entablature to ſupport the 
: lower ornaments of the firſt floor, - 


The double rilaſters bein g ad at the angles F let half plates by raiſed in the | 
fame proportion behind all the columns, _ 


| Theſe muſt have f no > pedal, and they muſt be raiſed from the cornice of the 
lower or plain wall at the height of the pedeſtals of the great columns, 


| The ſtudent will remember what we have determined in a preceeding chapter with 
reſpect to the inferior order that comes in behind a larger, only by way of partial deco- 
ration. The rule we eſtabliſhed Was, that it be an. the order next below that of the 


princi columns. | 
_ _ 
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ACOMPLETE: BODY9 


In this caſe cbekelbrc; the ne columns _ Cup . Cas muſt be of 
the Corinthian order. | 

'The proper baſe of the Corinthian is is to be uſed for theſe, and thei capilih thoul 
be of the lighter kind; Palladio's capital, Woe” we TONE 4a in i Plate "SOR Ty 


perfect Wa ſerve for a . 1 1 by ds 9] 


The regular a ds | is to be 15 over hag 4 continued 0 
one to another in a ſtrait line; and thus, though the principal columns run up to a 
much greater height for the e of the e this OY wil 1 un well termi. . 
nated.” 


 Betwoek every two windows of the parlour Rory will run up the ſhaft of one of the 


principal columns, and an half pilaſter on each fide ; the naked of the wall will not 


1 therefore be ſeen in any Wo 8 ; but the beſt conftruQtion © of i it is en 

The de of this ſtory ſhould have no ornament at their des, but the * if 
the plain ruſtick. The reaſon of this is, that being in a lower ſtory e ſhoald not be 
too o much decorated, and that there are pilaſters between them, 


When the wall is carried up > thus high, aid the top fk window i is covered 1 by a 
ſtrait arch, the architect will perceive, that if he have obſerved a due Proportion of 
parts to the whole, according to the rule we have laid down treating of that part of 
the ſubject, there will be a conſiderable ſpace between' the tops of the You and 
the entablature of the Grintbian cornice from the TORO 4 005 


This he muſt preſerve for the A the principal rooms of ehi parlour floor bf. 
ty; but as it will naturally happen that, toward the corner, there will, in a good diſ- 
poſition of the parts, be a ſmall room on the ſame floor each way, theſe will not re- 
quire, nor indeed by any means admit, the ſame height as the larger apartments. 
Here comes in the natural place and the natural uſe oſ the mezzanine ae ſtory, W to 
be diſtinct, we ſhall treat in r * 


393 


Chap. 16. 


bs Of the place aud uſe of the mea xanine Aory. 


E have ſhevyn, in our firſt chapter of this treatiſe, under the head of explanation 
. of terms of art, what is meant by a mezzanine ſtory ; and we are here taking 


the vrſt opportunity which has naturally offered i in the courſe of the work; to EX 3 85 


to the ſtudent its nature and proper uſe. 


þ 


A mezzanine is d (ail ſtory 6 two hows: ones: 41 in 1 firoduce we ; ſhall 


ſhew it, in a double diſpoſition, between the N __ and firſt floor, and again be⸗ 


tween * firſt floor ane Attic. 


_ an call it, in compliance with cuſtotm, 4 ſtory, yet it is not to be underſtood 
that there is a neceſſity of carrying it, like the others, through the whole building: oli 
the county; get is not its natural of teaſonable uſe. . 


It is property, as as we ſhall ner it here, a room in ſome part, not in the whole of a 


building; repeated at a certain diſtance; but not continued; and is made out of that 


height which is to ſpare in in a ſmaller room, but! Is | wanted i in wy 6 apartments: of the 
fame floor. | 5 in 


It is very natural that thete ſhould be ſuch ſmall rooms upon the lame floor with 
large ones in many good houſes, and this SOL. conſtruction gave the aft. hint of : 


the mezzanine Rs 


Our architects faidom uſe it and more ſeldom e it; we (al not be ſo 
cruel to them as to recite inſtances of thoſe buildings where it is uſed in London; but 
if the reader caſt his eye upon ſome of them, he will find the mezzanine conſiſts of 


a complete dwart ſtory, between the parlour and firſt floor; and is of a great deal of 


prejudice to both, Nr it can be but of very little ſervice in ieſelf. | 


5 Theſe people had EE of a «ati ad hey reſolved to make one : taking 
the form into their conſideration, at once, without any knowledge of the origin or de- 
| fign of the ſtory, they have, for the ſake of a parcel of uſeleſs low rooms, and for the 

ſhowing a range of little windows, anne their rata too owl and raiſed their firſt 
floor 1 out of ene N = 11 


We name this as a caution to che young architect; we flew bim the eciideet of 


this ſort of builders, that he may know what he 1 is to avoid. This is the weak and 
improper uſe of the mezzanine ſtory ; and, having fully informed him of the error of 


theſe builders, we ſhall ond him to the true uſe of uch: rooms 455 an e in hoy eee 
ſent inſtance.” he 
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Book III. Let him recollect how far we ſuppoſe him to have now proceeded i in the elevation 
of his edifice. He is at the top of the parlour. windows.; and he has a large ſpace be- 
tween the ſtrait arch that terminates or covers them, and the entablature of the Corin. 


thian pilaſters bo et are the 1 interior order. ng WA 
a 5 && NN 4.18 Ty N N "TY. ? 
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We will ſuppoſe this houſe to have, in the upper ſtory, ſeven windows in front. 
then on each fide of the door there will be, in the ground floor, three windows 
Two of theſe will enlighten a very handſome parlour: to admit all the three would 
be to render it diſproportioned. This is an article that concerns the inner diſtribution 
of the houſe ; we have treated it at large before, and therefore need only refer to i 
| Nor as a point eſtabliſhed upon thoſe principles. 


"Minn is on pers fide the door a parlour enlightened by two Eee. fe 3 and well. 
proportioned room requiring all the height we have given to the ground ſtory. Thus the 
room is diſpoſed of within; and on the outſide, as this is an elegant ſtructure, in the ſpace 
between the top of each window, and the cornice of the Corinthian pilaſters, there may 
be placed a ſquare compartment of ſtone-work, plain or wrought, according to the 
greater or leſſer decoration of the general front. The bottom of this ſquare compartment | 
muſt reſt upon the top of the ſtones which make the ſtrait arch over the windows; 
and its top muſt be crowned with another trait arch of the ſame kind. The reaſon 
— 8 this, and the part with which it wall correſpond, we thall ſhew preſently. 7.1 


Here e is the room, Ia alp of height within. and the ſpace without, very —_ 
well, very properly, and very ornamentally diſpoſed of, in the two windows on each 
ſide neareſt the door. 


There remains toward eth « corner a fingle window. This anſwers to a a proper 
ſpace within, and has its height c on the outſide juſt as the others, 


The queſtion now is how to employ this part of the edifice, 


The ſpace naturally belonging to this window in the i inner nt © of the bent 
will make a very good room; but, as it is a great deal ſmaller than the other parlours, 
there is no reaſon why it ſnould have their height: indeed it cannot, nor muſt. We have 
| ſhewn before what is the proportion of height to length and breadth in rooms, there- 
fore the height of this room muſt be terminated at its proper place; its ceiling muſt be 
laid there, and there will conſequently be a very conſiderable ſpace over head, between 
this ceiling and the floor of the upper ſtory. This may be left vacant if the builder 
pleaſe, and a falſe floor laid to bring all the upper ſtory to a level; but the judicious ar- 
chitect will never ſuffer any room to be loſt in a houſe. Here, in every inſtance of this 
kind, was ſo much room not employed in the uſual way, and this 2 tae hint to the 
mezzanine ſtory. | 
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The builder 3 this ſpace at the top of his corner room on each ade, mays if 

he pleaſe, cover it up thus with a falſe floor, and leave it vacant, to be a harbour for 
rats: but it is beſt to employ it for a mezzanine. If he determine to make no uſe of it 
the front is to be continued in an uniform manner, and a compartment is to be | ma 


oyer the window in this place as in the other. * 
8 ö | C 


or ARCHITECTURE, 395 


We adviſe him however to a& with more judgment: we adviſe the making a mez- Chap, 1 6: 
zanine room of this ſpace at each corner: and, in this caſe there will be a window in 
this ſpace of the ſhape and figure of the compartments over the other parlour win- 

dows; and this, far from _y a blemiſh, will AY the front of the houſe, and be 


0 _ — 


The mezzanine room he is to conſtru& within upon the tales of proportion we have 
before laid down, and the two at the two corners are to to correſpond with each other i in 
ſhape and office. 


- The French uſe theſe for wardrobes ; the Tralians Ge lace to lay things o out of the 
way; and in England they are generally lodging rooms for ſervants, when upon a 
higher floor, and offices when upon a lower. 15 
The FTalian architects were the inventors of the mezzanine e rooms, and we may ce N 
bb yt the uſe ny made of them, how ea hey held them. ft 


| The n of the room below this mezzanine ai hay d to its 
height, as that to its ſpace in length and breadth. The window alſo muſt be propor- 
tioned to the height; therefore it muſt not be ſo high as thoſe which enlighten par- 
Tours that are ſo much more lofty. The window may, by a faint, be made to equal 
the others on the outſide if the builder pleaſes ; but the beſt method is to make it lower, 2 
fn it in — as in _ to > the room it is made to enlighten. HIS 85 


we have before given the archite& his choice, to make a mezzanine, or to fink the 

ſpace over this room in a falſe floor. According to the method he takes in this reſpect 

the window of this room is to be formed : if he make no room, the ſpace above in 

front we have ſaid is to receive ſuch a compartment as is over the reſt; and, in that 

| caſe, the window muſt certainly be made of the ſame height with the others. This 

uniformity demands ; but, in the other choice, which is much preferable, of making 

a mezzanine in the place, the window ſhould be lower, and appear juſt what it is; We 

have obſerved that the mezzanine window will have a very pretty effect i in diverſiſy- 

ing the front; and the ſame 1 is the caſe in reſpect of altering the proportion of the 
room below it, b 


The architect now Ude isse what is ; the proper uſe of this ſpace ; we e adviſe Kim 
to form a mezzanine in it: and, having explained to him the nature and deſig ign of 
that kind of room, we ſhall proceed to the raiſing the front in that deſign. 
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1 0 / fuibing the 72 of the tle Joor in the abovementioned bai 


HE ſtudent, we hope, ſo fir unde a the defign of the plan i in the conſtruc. 
tion of this houſe, with a ſingle ſeries of Compoſite columns the ground, that 
he will not propoſe the varying the window at each corner. 


e We have directed to catry up a Compoſite column to the Attic, between; every = 
| ſeries of windows; the ſhaft of this column will therefore riſe between every two of the 
parlour windows, but there will be no column beyond the laſt window each way to- 
ward the corner. T his is therefore in itſelf a detached and ſeparated part of the front, 
and becomes ſu ſceptible, for that reaſon, of variation. This variation, ee conduct. 
ed, will be of e _— to the whole. 
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In the preſent inſtance; the making the corner window lower than tha others forms 
a line of great propriety and beauty, much preferable to that ftrait horizontal line 

5 | which would reſult from their tops all terminating equally. The bottom of this window 
| 5 muuſt ſtand in the ſame line with the others in the cornice of the pedeſtal high plain 
gy wall, but its top muſt be conſiderably lower ; this being made equally ſo in both ex- 
tremes will very well ſet off the middle; and theſe windows, by being lower, will agree 
better with the e N which are r at the —_— of the ng; 
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The window of the mezzanine muſt. ad wh the compartments over the ; 
other windows; but in this there is not any ſtrict meaſure of conformity required; It 
may be a little larger, and the inner ſpace often requires it ſhould be ſo; in this caſe its 
bottom will come ſomething lower, as well as its top ſomething higher. But with this 
allowance the bottom of the mezzanine window will not come nearly ſo cloſe to the 
ſtrait arch over the other, as the compartments do to the arch of the loftier windows 
which are between the columns, 


i . then ay falls i in an irregular 8 but an architect of genius will eaſly 
find a way to form it to the reſt. A very plain and familiar method is this: let the win- 
dow below be terminated at its top by a ſtrait arch in the manner of the others, only 
with ſhorter or lower ſtones ; over this let there run a cornice: from the top of the 


7 cornice let there be raiſed a very ſmall ſegment of a circular arch, and over this another 
5 row of ruſtick, like the ſtones of ſtrait arches. The top of this muſt make the bot · 
1 tom of the mezzanine window. | 


This being paid with the ſame meaſures AE] perfect We on che other ſide I 
of the houſe, there will be a very agreeable variation from the continued ſtrait line too 
common in fronts ; and the beſt proportion that can be will be given to the corner 
room, and the moſt proper uſe made of the ſpace over it in a good and well-conſtructed 
mezzanine. 


The front of the parlour floor will be thus compleated in a very beautiful manner. 
The ruſtick of the wall will riſe from a plain wall pedeſtal high, and diverſify'd with 
the pedeſtals of the great columns; and it will be terminated by the Corinthian cor- 


nice 


3 fabjea we ſhall illuſtrate in a ſucceeding plate, and here give a plan my, ne of a n deſigned 
for the ſervice of the city of London, and that might have cons it honour, 
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nice from the pilaſters of the interior order. The bodics of theſe pilaſters and the ſhafts Chap. 18. 
of the columns running up plain between, will give a pleaſing diverſity, : and the com- Cn 
partments over the windows will crown the diſpoſition. Over this is to be raiſed the hy 
upper ſtory, within the height of the n 1 of . in which there muſt 
e eee 855 


* we 


0 n A P. XVIIL 


0 / ST the fro Poly or Ph floor apartments 1 the abovementioned 


HE cornice of the Corinthian pits] raiſed upon the Ui lat of 8 interior 
T order, and ſupported between them, terminates the parlour ſtory in our intended 
edifice. The ſhafts of the principal columns continue through this, and are carried ſo 
high that the tops of their capitals range with the top of the caſe of the windows of 
that ſtory, The proper entablature a the wp. car ogg Is raiſed en W d this 5 
terminates the preſent ſtory. | 


This will give a general 14er of the confration of the front? in this part 1 but ne are 
to deſcend to the paſticulars. bes | 


The Compoſite entablature at large, in proportion to the N FR ns, is to be car- 
ried in a ſtraĩt line to the cxtremity of the building each way: and, for uniformity, i it 
muſt, in theſe places, have the appearance of a ſupport. In the lower ſtory; the pilaſ- 
ters of the interior order ſupported their entablature in this place, becauſe they were 
placed at the angle; but here the much heavier and larger entablature of the great co- 
lumns muſt ſeem to hang i in the air, unleſs ſome device be found for it. This however, 
muſt not be determined till the IG ul 1 8 from thes cornice * 80 Corintbiau 


below determined. e . 20 ®: : FUlT wok 


Firſt then, let a baluſtrade be raiſed 1 upon 4 cornice 8 over every winden of 
the ſtory below, that it may ſtand under the windows ſeverally in this ſtory; it is to be 
terminated by a pilaſter on each ſide, and the cornice of this pilaſter is to be continued 
along the wall all the way at that height, connecting the whole in a ſtrait even line. At 
each corner there muſt be raiſed another | as ns theſe muſt aniwer thoſe of the ba- 


luſtrades under the windows. 15 


This part of the wall of the upper iy 4 will by hy very 1 oiſhed; 2 will 
be at each corner a low pilaſter: under every window a baluſtrade like the pilaſters, pe- 
deſtal high, terminated each Wy ow mary pots owe _— AK 4a of theſe are to run on 
the front of the wall. Dh, 5 24! 01 316 yall Da tnnlog Icio” 


38 


Thus much being ſettled, it will be ſeen that there. is but a mall height from the top 
of the low pilaſters at the angles, to the hanging entablature continued from the co: 
lumns. There wants ſomething, as we have obſerved, that ſhould have the aſpect of 
ſupporting that cornice, and it is not difficult now to ſay what it ſnould be ; a figure at 
each corner, placed on the low pedeſtal, will ſerve as 4 Caryatie; and riſe to the height 
of the entablature ; this will ww a very pleaſing effect. | 
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9 caſes, 4 they ſhould riſe to meetthe bottom of enn eeuc alen 5 GMliitans, 
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147 n the baluſtrades are to be raiſed "A Ws" which cr have: ottiitnette] 


111 


What we have end; reſpecling the diſpoſition of the rooms barking fo PR 
muſt hold exactly here alſo. The rooms in the centre of the houſe will want all the 
height they have from the cornice of the Corinthian to the cornice of the Compoſite a- 
bove ; but it will not be ſo with thoſe two rootns which it will now be convenient to 
make at the corners, with one window to each, for this reaſon ; theſe windows are, 
like thoſe of the lower ſtory, to be much lower than the others, and it will be pr 
to give them a pediment at the top, the point of which ſhall reach jult to the bottom of 


the entablature ; in all reſpects beſide they ſhould reſemble the others. Their baluſ- 


trade at the bottom will ſhew very diſtinctly the proportion they bear to the others in 
breadth, which is to be computed according to their diminution from that ſtandard in 
height ; and thus there will be aregularity in theſe thou gh A the others, and they 
will have a very good effect in thogeneral aſpect of the front, 


ds -o 


as the room nenlichtened by this age window on 5 fide Fr, the prefect TAR will, = 
like thoſe below it, be ſmall, it muſt not have the height that is left for the others. 
Here therefore is ſpace for another mezzanine; it mult be finaller than thatbelow, and 


its window muſt be opened in the Compoſite entablature. This will have no bad ef- 


fect, for a very good proportion will be to make it nearly the height of the architrave and 
freeze; ſo that a little ſhall be left below of the architrave, and a lite aboveef dhe free. 5 


Though thire were compartments of ſtone-work over the principal * ofthe 
lower ſtory, no ſuch will be required here; in that place there was a large vacant ſpace, 


becauſe only the ſhaft of the principal columns ran up between them, and the ſtory 


was terminated by an entablature of an interior order; but, in this caſe; the columns 


terminate in the ſtory, and their large and proper entablature riſes immediately over the 


window. This is a ſufficient ornament, and nothing but its proper decoration need be 


conſidered; thus will the great ſtory be terminated, and it will be very elegant. The 


Attic is to riſe from this, and as the columns are here very :lofty, and of a large mo- 


dule, the Hitic ſhould not be too low which they ſupport; :it: ſhould be proportioned: 


and 4s tlie principal columus are of the moſt ornamented n EIA to 8 
| uniformity in the Whole, ſhould alſo be decorated. Fes | 


It will be e e that we 1 before declared againſt all extravagance of orna- 
ment for an Attic ſtory ; ; therefore what we adviſe here i is not to be ſo far miſunderſtood 
28 to lead the builder into excels. ee e, mw 1 To 74 * 


* 


The pllaſters of: 4 W to be raiſed, as uſuab one over 5 headof th 
principal columns, and they are to be conſiderably lofty. ©: Wop al 


”* ww * 


The ollafiers of the Aetic conſiſt of a baſe, die, and cap; dar 
zeetion of the baſe ate to be continued along the intermediate wall s and in the ſame 


manner thoſe of the cap; and if theſe pilaſters / project moderately, this gives an ait of 
lightneſß to the upper your" of at Anette, che nge ind — ane 


very well ſeen from the g ind. 1 
0 4 | a 8 591 id en >. 
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Between the vilaſters 8 00 be placed the 8 of the Attic, and j in this caſe Chap. 19. 
ee can have no better figure than a perfect ſquare. They muſt be ſurrounded wit . 
an ornamental caſe.” They are to reach, their caſe included, from the height of the 
mouldings of the baſe, to that of the cap of the Actic pilaſters, and they ſhould have 
a projecting part of their on breadth below them, riſing from the cornice of the Com- 
fofite order, and terminating at the baſe of their caſes. This anſwers to the baſe of 


we Mttie r eg and gives great uniformity 1 great beauty to the whole ſtory. 


0 every pilaſter of the Attic | is to be od a figure or other ornament. | This 
depends upon principles explained before, and therefore not needful to be repeated 
here e and the front being thus terminated will be very great and very elegant, pro- 

portioned i in all its * * a great, ſolid, and elegant whole. 


| 


o = K- XIX. 
of FY choice of parte for the Coutosrre eu. in fron: of laser es. 


W E have Sund chat ee we have given in general, for the choice of 
-parts, and the uſe, of the antique variations in conſtructing the Corinthian order 
were equally applicable to.theCompyfite ; this beiag cemembered by the ſtudent will ſave 


a great deal of needleſs repetition: yet nd remains e eee this 
order that muſt not Weine. 


; The uſe of the ordergio be fcb of 3 apertionler things it it! is t 8 — | 
In a very different light from the placing them to ſupport porticos to churches, and 
on ſuch other great occaſions. In; thoſe inſtances they are the principal ſupports « of the 
edifice. In this caſe they are in general only ornamental : this.makes a vaſt difference, 
for there is a lightneſs and tenderneſs of parts that may very well be introduced on theſe 


| occaſions, though-it would be very improper in che other. 


It isa great > TRAY that we bare remains of the "FRE wm in which there 
are variations in this as well as the other orders: theſe countenance ſuch liberties as a 
modern builder dares not otherwiſe take, and it is to the adapting of theſe in a proper 
manner that the architect maſt owe his greateſt praiſe. This has been a thing 
little conſidered hitherto; but we hope this work has pointed out the method of doing 
it to advantage; and that it will be hereafter underſtood as the true ſource of reputation 
+ to the builder. We have here explained at large one method of uſing this order in 
the front of a houſe; but We have at the ſame, time inſomed him that it may he 
alſo uſed in many others, even as many ways as the Cvninibi au; and in this we haye 
inſtanced, and in all the others, regard is to be had to the place, and the uſe, or appa- 
rent uſe of the pes pe in order to rl Oy re and decorations. 


— a 11 #27 & 
| With reſpeatits/@baſe for this-ogler; the anhitedt hin bit tho. hes iy | "The, an- 
tients, no uſed the {ric baſe in common to all the orders, gave it this among the 
reſt; and they ſometimes alſo uſed the Cvrinthiun baſe unaltered: of theſe therefore he 
has his ehoiee, and rene ee n "ow, hath, 
*. e N Yo, 1 n ee 510 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


This is in general terms by much the beſt; but that is not a reaſon it ſhould always be 
uſed. We are here propoſing to the builder to vary his parts according to the place, 6. 
tuation, and uſe of the columns; and he is therefore to underſtand that the excellence 
of 'Palladio's does not exclude the uſe of the others, becauſe things are to be appropriated 
to the occaſion, and r are occaſions o on n _ macs _— be more Proper 


Let the ſtudent take theſe al into his eye at once; Sy os "* may know; in me | 
places, and in what manner to uſe them, let him firſt conſider their uu and "ey 


| tral differences. 


The Attic | is the ſtrongeſt and lea decorated; Palladis 8 is als next in 3 a 
exceeds the Attic in delicacy ; the Corinthian is the lighteſt and weakeſt of the three. 


Theſe therefore he is to uſe accordingly. 


If his columns are raiſed from the ground on the lower floor without pedeſtals, the 


Attic baſe is to be uſed ; becauſe it is the ſtrongeſt; and has the moſt appearance of 


ſtrength ; ; and is the leaſt liable to injuries. The Attic is very plain, and therefore not ſo 
well adapted as the others to this decorated and rich order, but this is an occaſion on 
which it is proper. The ſmall mouldings i in the Corinthian baſe, and even in the pro- 


per baſe of the Compoſite given by Palladio, would be in danger of accidents in ſuch an 


expoſed ſituation: conſequently it will be better to uſe a baſe leſs ornamented, Which 


will continue entire, than one of a richer aſpect which will be hurt TY every chance. 


When the Compoſite column is raiſed from the ground, as in the former inſtance, but 


has a pedeſtal, it will be moſt proper to uſe Palladio's baſe. This is the condition i in | the 


inſtance we have given in the preceding chapters : the architect wil 5 that, forthoſs 


p 4 


When the Compoſite is raiſed over an _ or baſement tory, the Artie ben never 


ſhould be uſed; the column is then out of the way of injuries, and requires leſs appear- 
ance of ſtrength: theſe were the only two reaſons for adopting the Attic baſe, which we 


have declared at the ſame time to be 1 improper; ; therefore it is * to be een here. 


In this caſe the tion falls bann the bats of Palladio and the cori The au- 
dent remembers we have ſaid: the Corinthian is of the lighter, and the baſe of Palladio 
of theſe two the more ſolid : this will eaſily determine his choice, according to the prin- 
ciples we have eſtabliſhed for this general practice. It is invariably to be this; when the 
Compoſite order is raiſed in this ſtory without a pedeſtal, it muſt have Palacios baſe; 
when! it has a Pn its "dais ſhould be the Corinthia. rs eh wo! 

One univerſal caution — be given in this . of the ie: af, tel hich 
can no where ſo properly come in as here; it is that there be care taken not to repeat the 
ſame baſe to two different orders which/ſhall happen to be in the ſame building. As 
the Aftic is a baſe common to all the orders, we ſee it ſometimes given to the Doric 


and Vnic when they ſtand in different ſtories in the ſame building. This is expreſſing 


a poverty of imagination, and ſeems to accuſe the ſcience of a dearth of variation, which 


is not truly chargeable upon it. In ſuch caſe the Tonic ſhould always have its on bale. 


We have oviery ved that it is not a good one, but its fault is 3 its * $f 
there · 


_ 
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cauſe it is out of the way of accidents; and being removed from the eye its defect of 


7 FOO N LNG + A MY * ; ? * ; Wn 
xopriety val not be ſeen... * I ce redn 1; 8 
A 
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In the baſe of the Compoſite there is All more reaſon for this caution. We have di- 
reed the. Corintbian.,to,be on ſome occaſions uſed for this order: but then let the 
architect ſee. that he | have not. the Corinthian order in the ſame ſtory. If he have, nothing 
can be ſo wrong as his uſing this baſe to the Compoſite, for it reduces him to the neceſ- 
ſity either of uſing the Attic baſe to the Corinthian order, or of 1 repeating the fame baſe 
under two different orders in the ſame building. We have ſhewn how improper in 
general the Attic baſe is to the Corinthian column; and nothing can be poorer than the 
other repetition : the antients were fond of varying all the parts in the different orders 


m—_ in the ſame edifice, and it is a eee in n modern architect can- 
not too frialy fol low their example,” 


Whero there are not two diſtinct and perfect Tories of 1 705 in front of an edifice, 
one over the other, there may be different orders employed in ſome ſubordinate manner, 
and however they ſhall be uſed, the fame: care. muſt be taken to avoid this e 


5 


N N Nos} 5 
fil $f THING: „ bf *4 FF + 


We have ſhewn, 1 5 "ag laſt- 1 defign, the uſe of the fx as an interior 


order, where the principal i is the Compoſite. In that particular inſtance our own rules 
before eſtabliſhed prevent the neceſſity of ſuch a repetition, becauſe the Compoſite, be- 


ing raiſed from'the ground, and ſupported on a pedeſtal, muſt have the proper baſe of E: 
Palladio; but ſuppoſing it to have been in ſuch a condition as to have required the Co- 
rinthian, the interior order aun ekher have been e N or the dif OR of the 


W column oinged.'” 14 len toy 


gf 2442 415 


he wrote hich mplies, _ giving the Seine, babe to the Camps 72 _ umn, 

we have eſtabliſhed to be the placing it on a pedeſtal i in an upper ſtory; in this caſe, 
when the architect ſaw the i impropriety, he would have theſe two things in his choice, 
either to raiſe the column without its pedeſtal, in which caſe it would have a diſtinct 
baſe; or to ſuppreſs the interior order, in which caſe the Corinthian being no where 
elle uſed, the baſe peter to it 10 be r to the ene. 


This 1 bs not Yo "ts 7 4 in 1 which the archite>t of a nice taſte is to 7 9 9 | 
ſuch a repetition. « of parts. If the windows have columns of an order whoſe baſe may 
be proper to be uſed in the principal columns, as in this inſtance; if the principal co- 
lumns be Compoſite, on pedeſtals, and | in an upper ſtory, and the windows ſhould be 
deſigned with Corinthian ornaments, the architect will ſee from this caution in time that 


hf 111 W's — 


he | is n an error, and muſt alter ſo far his in. 


| 16 7 I ? N 
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T heſe are. niceties not uſually ils Ne it is bank; the generality of builder 
han no taſte ; he. who will obſerve them will never fail to gain great praiſe, | | 


This rule of avoidiog a repetition of the "ou baſe muſt be continued to thoſe which : 


are common as well as to the appropriated. - If it happen that the Attic baſe be proper 
accotding to the conſtruction of the edifice for an Ionic order, and there be Doric em- 
ployed on the windows, or in an interior order, that baſe muſt not be repeated: in this 


caſe, either the Ionic muſt have another baſe, or the Doric one of thoſe others we have 
named; for there is a poorneſs not to be pardoned | in | repeating t the ſame baſe to 


A different order in different parts of the ſame building. 


Ne. 39. | "©". 5 NKF. 


* 


: AQ! 
therefore it is no objection i in this inſtance: for there being theſe two orders in the build- Chap. 19. 
ing, the Ionic is certainly the uppermoſt; and therefore its light baſe may be uſed be- TH 
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E T the architect who has thus determined what baſe to hy kis — order, 
next look into thoſe variations of capitals which we have mentioned in enn. 
tique remains where this order ſtands ; and take care to chuſe ſuch as ſhall be ſuited to 
the place and uſe of the order, to which confiderations he has before appropriated the 
baſe. Theſe parts being thus equally proportioned to the place and . of eh ©0= 
lumn, will be alſo proportioned i in the fame manner to one another. 7 


The great ans of variation he is in this caſe to o regard, i is the height of * capital, 
and this may be his general rule for proportioning it to the Sn 3 * the 
order be made, the more lofty be its capital, 


The ſtudent will find in Plate XXVI. three Compoſite £5.58 which hes may 23 


upon very ſufficient authority, and which he may appropriate to the three baſes we 
have named. The whole conſideration muſt determine him; but being determined in 1 
the choice, he has either way the ſanction of ſufficient — Tee 


If he raiſe the Compoſite column from the wounl, and give it 1 caſe we have 
ordered, the Attic baſe, this being ſolid, we ſhould adviſe him to make the whole or- 
der wear the appearance of ſolidity: in this caſe let the column be plain; and this is the 
only inſtance in which we think the ſhaft of this enriched order ſhould be plain: hay. 


ing thus ſuited the ſhaft to the baſe for an aſpect of ſolidity and firmneſs, let him take 


the model of his capital from that of the arch of Septimius. This is the loweſt of all the 
Compoſite capitals in the antique, and will therefore beſt become the order in this ſtate: 


ſixty- eight minutes and a half is but a very ſmall height for a Compoſite capital, but who 


ſhall dare to cenſure it, when it is proportioned to the form and office of the column In 


-. is pra building, and i is ſupported by the remains of a very noble Roman ſtructure, 


We ſhall next confidnx the right oonſtruſtion of An ener when its place and "Y 
fice in the building make it proper to give it a middle condition between its greateſt 
and leaſt appearance of ſolidity. In this caſe Palladiv's bafe i is to be choſen, but not Pal- 


ladio's capital; it may ſeem ſingular to ſeparate the parts united by that great and 
excellent writer, but the reaſon will appear obvious upon our preſent plan. It is a nicer 


diſquiſition than any have entered on in 1 this NT before; ol truth whit reaſon will 


ſupport it in every ſtep. 


Palladio's baſe, which is in 0 by N the beſt for this da] is of a | middle "a 
gree between the Attic and Corinthian ; therefore if the antique afford us a capital ofa 


middle character in the ſame reſpects, that is to be adapted to it: on enquiry in this cri- 


tical manner we ſhall find it does. Palladro's'is the lighteſt Compoſite capital that can be 


properly made, that of the arch of Seprsmus is, as we have ſhewn, the moſt ſolid ;. and, : 
between theſe two, the Romans have left us a very happy medium! in the capital of the | 
Compoſite order in the arch of Titus. abs 


As this is a capital of middle condition in reſpe& of lightneſs, it Wocld be TT 0 


that baſe which is of the ſame character, and this 1 is the baſe of ran. N | 


or NARCHETECTURE 464 

In the laſt place we are to ſuppoſe the place and conſtruction of the order require the Chap. 21. 

m_— capital that can be; then we approve perfectly of Palladio's Compoſite capital » 
but in order to ſuit every part of conſtruction one article to another, in this caſe we would 
direct the architect to uſe, 1 in the manner of the antients, the Corinthian baſe to the order, 


This will ſerve as 2 general and invaridble rule for the aaReuRion 11 this order, in 
whatſoever part of an edifice it may be wanted, or under whatſoever form. The ad- 
mirer of Palladio will ſee that we receive and adopt all the parts of his Compoſite order, 
though we uſe them in a different manner. There is no baſs that ſo well becomes the 
Compoſite column as his, but the proper capital is one of a middle depree of lightneſs : 
in the ſame manner it becomes us to ſay there is no capital ſuperior to 2 8 in delicacy; ; 
but then being the moſt delicate i it requires the lighteſt baſe. 


With reſpect to the ſhaft, all that remains is to conſider its decoration by futing: as 
we have mentioned three baſes, and three capitals, of different ſolidity, or appearance 
of ſolidity, and directed the architect to adapt them one to another, we are to add that 
there is a way of working the ſhaft of the eolumn proper to each. There are three me- 
thods of finiſhing the ſhaft of any column that perfectly well anſwer theſe other diſtinc- 

tions ; the making it altogether plain gives it the aſpect of moſt ſolidity; the fluting it 


open all the way gives it the lighteſt aſpect, and the middle IEG theſe is the Hating 
it with cablings up to a third of the Regt, | 


Thus where the Attic baſe is uſed, and the capital i iu that from the arch of Septimius, 
the ſhaft ſhould be plain; when Palladis's baſe is uſed; afid the capital of Truss arch 
is placed on it, the ſhaft ſhould be fluted with cablings ; and finally, where Palladio's 


capital and the nn baſe are © uſed the haſt rener be mad, and the e flings al 
the "or vacant, 


6 H < p. a 


07 the 3 ofs of the Foxan 5 Doxic order. 


E have given an inſtance in a preceding chapter of the manner of uſing the Doric 
order in an under ſtory. This is its principal uſe, for it is very rarely T aplojed 
alone. Its place is in the lowet ſtory; and its uſe is in no inſtance ſo proper or ſo happy 
as in the manner of potticos. The weight and ſtrength of the Dorir ſhould not be em- 
ployed but in the real office of ſupporting ſome conſiderable part of the fabrick : as to 
” the T uſcan it muſt never be removed from the ground at all, 8 


The principal uſe of this loweſtof all the orders] is whos there a are Howe 8 to be 
ſupported; for it is more maſſy than the Doric: indeed it would be natural enough to 
ſuppoſe it the original and firſt-invented order, nor would therebe any thing very foreign 
to reality in this, however diſtant in appearance. The Tuſcan is a very late invention in 
compariſon of the other orders, but it approaches, as we have elſewhere obſerved, ſo neat 
to the old Doric, that it might, in reſpect of proportion, | be better called * n dame 

chan what we raiſe at Preſent as Doric. 


Y . 
* 


With ropaj to the Tuſcan, we ſhall adviſe the te to we it * I in 
che moſt groſs works; in all others the wil anſwer its tans 50 1 in a 
much more elegant manner. „ Wo 


0 W 


\ 


494 A GQMBEETE; B QD Ys, 
Boote Where he uſes the Tear, let him never endeavour to decorate it, for that i is depart- 
ing from e if decoration be deſired the **. 18 nn. ready to be Wi 
in its Place; 80 £1017 ut coat 09 21118 snd noi add lo n . Nu of 155548 -; 797 
1 10 ac os nk 5 8 con dd 305 1 11 {is e 2 ig 1 : 
For the Doric more is to o Ld: "though it is 1 uſed except upon the . 
yet in maſſy buildings it mighit be placed in the ws eee ITY re a 9 . 2 
_— 1 or a N W N 4 18 Da 1 81 95 5 0 ee e 
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There LR bs a oreat deal of enajoſhyi init i chus gots? in a wee 5 a + pro 
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It — hew ilelk more 8 Pat 1 eye 8 ee in __y below i its _ 
and there 1s no order that will better bear a cloſe inſpeRtion, o or more pleaſe under ſuch 
a view: for there is none in which ps 2 article of en 1 is. more aclectly ſeen, 


In this 90 we hall adviſe he ns to ſelect * en baſe for this a and to 
conſtruct 1 it with me mot n enen and with the dien e to meaſure, 


Ie is a very common error to beach the ſhaft of this 3 as it - were into Forts, i in | 
a to introduce ſome ruſtick ; but this is a falſe ornament; and the architect 
formed upon the principles we have delivered i in the courſe of this work, will always 

- enn it; con, one has in itſelf u t beauty without theſe Ares decorations, 


+4 


Nothing: i is required to. appear 0 entire as the . of a column; ; and this is ben 
ing. io wire N METS tis Ha 


Ir it were poſſible to be done, the ar oe chad mad Rye hong with that the 
joints of the ſtones of which a ſhaft is compoſed ſhould be made inviſible * if nature 
afforded the means, they would have the ſhaſt cut out of a angle piece; for ſtrength is 
the point required in this part, and all joints are weakenings : when the ſtudent thus 
eſtabliſhes in his mind what the natural and perfect ſtructure of a column ſhould be, 
he will ſee the great abſurdity of thus loading the ſhaft with imagined decorations. If 

the beauty of this part be, as it certainly is, its fine proportion, this can never be ſo per- 
fectly diſtinguiſhed as when it is entirely plain; even flutings break in upon the plain 
view of it in ſome degree by breaking the lights; but in theſe jointed ſhafts the view 
is broken and interrupted ſo Wen, that * this WOE, is Wege e lo, to the eh of 
the obſerver. 3 bg e e Yo en 

If the great art be to conceal the joints in the ſhaft of a column as much as poſſible, 
and that it certainly is, what can be ſo erroneous as to expoſe them to 25 view by Fr. 
ing a different ſurface to the column between one and e i 105 ke 22757 

When theſe lads with are s as they ought the + aching will babe to ; t- 
0 to fall into this pitiful fault Fs its ot OT GY 


g 


; "As the EG of the Doric will 1 elf very 1 * che EN is 
raiſed a little above the eye, there is alſo another reaſon. for employing it, on ſome oc 
caſions, in this place; which is, that: its great intercolumniation gives opportunity for 
many brabties between. We ſee in the haſilicas of the antients there wete fine arches 
thrown * between the Doric ene nt oy ads "7 ann ſet of PI” 5 
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0 F ARCHITECTURE. 


We have before obſerved that there would occur a difficulty ! in the management of Chap. 22. 
this article, whenever it ſhould happen that that the Doric was to have an inferior order EV. 


behind or between its columns on the ſame ſtory ; but we have here an inſtance how 
the antients conducted themſeives under that circumſtance. 


The rule is, that the interior order be of the kind next below the principal in ele- 
gance ; but in this caſe, the Tuſcan occupying that place in the ſeries of the orders, a 
difficulty occurred. The Tuſcan never was to be raiſed from the ground, and here it was 
required by the general rules in a ſomewhat more advanced ſituation. There was a ne- 
ceſſity of committing one of theſe two violations of the rule, either: o raiſe the Tuſcan 
out of its place; or to employ the ſame order twice in the ſame ſtory ; and we find they 
preferred the latter. The interior order ſupporting theſe arches was alſo Doric; this 
| the architect knew to be wrong, but there was nothing to be done, but either to com- 
ply with the 75 or do what was more wrong in ne it. 


The ! is an order the uſe of which is attended with many difficulties : this is 


one ; and the diſpoſition of its triglyphs and metopes;we have before mentioned at large 


as another. Theſe diſſiculties have ſo embarraſſed the common race of architects, that 


the order has been much leſs uſed than i its natural al beauty deſerves. 


There is no 0 ſor thus neglecting an order which all allow to be of extreme 


beauty, and there is nothing more worthy the attention of an architect who has the true 


ſpirit of the ſcience i in him, than to ſtudy means ot bringing? it more generally! into ſervice. 


Having wa laid before ZE guet in this TERA the 3 by which 5 may 
moſt facceſsfully employ the orders in edifices of elegance, and may erect thoſe of leſs 
expence without ſuch decorations, we have prepared him for executing any thing that 
| ſhall be propoſed on this head: we ſhall therefore illuſtrate what has been thus de- 
livered with a ſmall number of elevations, and their plans of a conſtruction different 
from the others; and which will need much leſs l 


We will beain with one 1 bas no columns, and lay at once before the gentleman 


and the builder what may be done with propriety and elegance upon a given piece of 
ground, without the more pee decorations. 


6. N XXII. 


The conſtruBtim of a country frat without columns, o or other expenſive 4 
corationms. 


"OTHING can be FEA properly! in theſe kind of undertakings, without firſt 
conſidering the extent, and then forming! in the mind a general idea of the pro- 
portion and diſtribution of the rooms. This is a ſubject of which we have delivered 


che theory or principles in a preceding part of the works: and we ſhall now have an 
opportunity of illuſtrating them in the practice. 


LY 


We will ſuppoſe inthe preſent caſe a gentleman intends'to retire from Londmn : he 
18 diſpleaſed with the houſes he ſees offered to ſale, as he may, with ſufficient reaſon, 
with moſt of them; and he determines to build himſelf a ſeat. 


Ile is ſirſt to chiiſe' a ſpot for it, weighing carefully, on this occaſion; the hats cau⸗ 
tions we have before given reſpecting the choice ofa ſituation. Many oftheſe would eſcape 
| No. . | | 5 L the 


* 
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pook III. the unaccuſtomed eye, for none can be aware of all the advantages and diſadvantage, 
—Y” of any particular ſpot but thoſe who have been in the way of nn either from 


their own experience, or that of others. 


Setting out with this general knowledge, we ſhall ſuppoſe then the Proprietor of the 
intended edifice to have fixed upon his ſpot; and he will then naturally call in his builder. 


His family is moderate : he intends to build for convenience more than magnifi- 
cence, but he will have the houſe handſome, though not pompous. This is the ſpot, 
ſuch is the houſe he intends, and his firſt demand is, What extent of ground the builder 
would adviſe him to cover with it? he will anſwer, that a houſe of fixty-five foot in 

front may anſwer his purpoſe. The next conſideration is for offices, and here comes in 
the firſt principle of elegance and contrivance in the plan. He is not to put the kitchen 
under the parlours, or the ſtables in a corner of the yard: a bricklayer could do that, 

we are ſpeaking of the buſineſs of an architect; and we ſhall ſhew that theſe offices are 
far from being under a neceſſity to be hid, to be inconvenient, or to be placed i improperly, 
Beauty and uſe may be conſulted together ; and, inſtead of a plain ſquare houſe of this 
extent, it will be poſſible, at a ſmall advance in the charge, to add wings to the centre, 
and connect them by paſſages. So that from a plain deſign, ſuch as the vulgar builder 
would have propoſed, here ſhall ariſe, with little more 5 a centre, its wings, 
and their communication; the whole ron and uniform. | 


c H . XXIII. 


0 F the drawing a ground. plan for this ed; fe 


TE ke the given extent of ſixty-five foot for the front of the houſe, or central 
building; and the firſt conſideration is the depth proper for that front. This 
has nothing to do with the additional buildings, but is a n concern, we there- 
fore enquire into it here firſt, 


Me have given general rules for the proportions of 1 and breadth 8 * 
ſhall upon thoſe principles work in this place. For a moderate family an extent of ſix- 
ty- five foot will make a houſe wherein there may be ſome rooms of elegance and ſhew: 

and as ſomething is intended for elegance, as well as for convenience in this edifice, we 
ſhall ſuppoſe the depth made of the larger kind, and give it the meaſure of forty foot in 

the centre, and forty-five to the two ends, which thus running out ive foot, wall form 
agreeable rooms by means of their bow Windows ES 


2% 4 


We ſhall ſpeak of this oreſently "when we come to ) the diſtribution of he rooms, 
and other internal parts; but let our ſtudent go on with regularity. We ſhall lead him 
by the hand through every article of his profeſſion, in the deſign of this plain houſe; he 
is now conſiderin 8 che face of the building, and we begin with the ground it is to cover. 


The body of the houſe occupies a ſpace of ſixty-five foot, by forty or forty-five i in 
depth. The offices come next to be conſidered : theſe we have ſaid we be mw” in 


form of wings; and for theſe he is to allot a proper SHARE of ground. 


Though theſe are to be applied to various purpoſes as we e have mentioned, the ſtables 
being intended to be made in the one, and the kitchen in the other ; yet that need not 
be ſeen in their front. They may in that agree with th reſt * the en: and oy 
muſt correſpond exactly with th + a gin 

15 qrreſpond exactly * bo: nia "Ties 
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3 much premiſed, the ſtudent will underſtand how he is to go to work upon their Chap. 23. 
In the firſt place, the wings muſt not join the centre of the buildin g, for that hag = ' 
a 3 and confined look; it makes a middle and two fides of one continued build- 
ing, not a centre and two wings of a regular ſtructure; therefore proportioning their 


diſtance to the plan of the Air building, let him ſet off on each lice twenty-eight 
foot, and there begin the out- line of each office. 


He is firſt to conſider the fans of theſe offices, and there two articles occur ; their 
extent and their projection. They might be made upon a line with the central building, 
but in ſuch ſtrait courſes of work there is no grace, no variety, nor elegance : the eye is 
tired with the ſame dull formal look, and all has a poor dead aſpect. 


The offices muſt be made to project therefore, and the communication to recede 
this will break the ſtrait line: and the two ſides correſponding,exactly, it will be broken 
with regularity, and there 58 be a Variety of . ang AGO" in the W * 
| pleaſing. | 


RE 
It is determined then, upon theſe Ninchen and 15 theſe reaſons, that the two wings 


| ſhall project, and the central building fall back between them. This will be again 
thrown forward by the receſs of the building of communication, and thus the great ar- 

ticle of light and ſhadow will fall gracefully ; for there is as much i in * article in the 
real elevation, as in the drawing on paper. 


—— 
. 


The projection of the wings may be at the builder” 5 pleaſure, but having given him 
the reaſon of it in this place, we ſhall propoſe ſuch a proportion as will have the happy 
effect, We ſhall adviſe him He to = each wing a 2 goed of thirteen foot from 

the central building. | endl 


r Eo rap Ss; 


« 
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He has ſer off his heirs foot for Aitarics; let "Ru now meaſure out his thirteen 
| tor Pen and then mark the cer of the interior angle of each office, 


He is now to FRF there extent of theſe ; nde they muſt by n to hs 5 
of che W edifice, we ſhall adviſe him to give each a front of thirty-five foot. This 
is the beſt meaſure in proportion to ſixty- five; if they be ſmaller, the houſe will look 
| Bigantic ; if wy oy larger, they will on a the contrary leſſen | its s aſpect. 1 
Their extent in Frome being ſettled, their depth comes next under conſideration ; and, 
for a houſs of this her e 1 p . l foot will be a good meafure. | 


The archite& 1 now. the Gens of his copirnd building, * of his ices; They 
appear very well-proportioned; but they ſtand quite detached. Not only convenience, 
but beauty, require they ſhould be united one to another; and the manner of doing this 
is next to be conſidered. Here is a ſpace of twenty-eight foot ſet off for that purpoſe, 
and now comes the time to employ it: a ſtrait wall might join the ſtable to the houſe; 
but ſomething mote is required with reſpect of the kitchen: there muſt be a covered 
communication between theſe,” and therefore ſomething more than a wall is needful ; | 
this communication might be made under ground, but this is often ſubject to incon- 
Valenzen, and here it it i is as is well to make 1 i e as there is a arg for i it, ac * 

: J 7-600 195 26 F-20413 -07 5 

I 3 wil po — exterior ornament to he RY this 7 yy not «be a aa 
ot wall; and as the line of beauty is not ſtrait, it muſt have a receſs, This receſs 
muſt 


% 
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Book III. muſt be proportioned to the projection of the offices; and there cannot be a 3 mea- 


> ſare than five foot from the angle of the central building. Thus the front of each of. 


ſice which has but thirteen foot real projection, will have an apparent one of eighteen, | 
and the light will be agreeably broken. 


Therefore five foot within the angle of the central building let the architect Taw his 
out-line of the communication, and let him allow a paſſage of eight foot i in the clear. 


How this ſhall be decorated we : ſhall ſhew hereafter, that being a a concern properly 
connected to the elevation: here 3 we have drawn the out-line of the plan. 


of the internal divif on and di Heribution of the r rooms. 


H E out-line of the plan is now finiſhed : the architect ſees what extent he has 
to divide for the purpoſes of uſe and magnificence; and he I 1s now to Proceed = 
the conſtruction and Nn or the rooms. 


The fore front of the . is to ee a little Grwunder FER the wo Nd; this 


we ſhall ſpeak of more particularly when we come to the clevation, it TE only named | 
here to give the = R of the whole ſpace. a | 


Firſt let him conſider the length of hxty-five foot, which $a this ſmall U pejettion of 
the fore front is divided naturally into three parts: let him follow this diviſion 
within; for it is always beſt to accommodate the inner diſtribution of a houſe to the 
outer aſpect when that can be conveniently done. It may in this caſe, and he will thus 
throw the whole front into three rooms: a hall will be proper in the centre, and as this 
will occupy the whole projecting part, it will be longer than the reſt, and its breadth 

muſt be proportioned. The thickneſs of walls being conſidered, the bigneſs of theſe 
rooms will naturally fall thus: let the hall be ſet down at twenty-four foot long, for 


that the conſtruction of the front TT" and the lag of e of the other rooms 
will be ſixteen ot. | Fas 


This being ue the 33 of the hall ſhould be ſet 2 at bac; its Hh, that 
is twelve foot; and the two other rooms will be very well proportioned if their breadth 
be eleven. In the centre of the fore front will be the door opening immediately into 
the hall; and thus the whole extent of ſixty-five foot will be diſpoſed of in front, to 
the depth of twelve foot, and the thickneſs of the walls. Of theſe two front rooms 
that on the right hand may very conveniently be made a waiting- room for thoſe perſons 
who are of better rank than to be left in the hall; and that on the left may be a dreſſing 
room for the maſter of the houſe: the paſſage into the waiting - room is to be made from 
the hall, and that into the dreſſing · room from the bottom of the ſtair-caſe. This will 
be in each reſpect convenient ; as thoſe who wait in the right hand room are naturally 


led through the hall to it, and the maſter of the houſe will lars no rooms to 0 go nn | 
between the ſtair- cale and nt, Laos, Fr + ad 44910 nota 


£444 | 1641. 


Behind Fu hall 3 may run a pal of * foot ang a ball lad to the "Tt | 
ments in the hinder part of the houſe, ang. to the nir-cale ; theſe ney fache 37 be 


"nu Kos Ld 50} ad: / nt 
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Directly behind the hall and this paſſage the ſpace may be occupied by a ſaloon : its Chap. 2 5. 
length twenty-four foot, as that of the hall, and its breadth, according to the proportions —— 


we have before treated of ſeventeen. This coming behind the hall, occupies the cen- 


tral part of the houſe backwards; on the left hand of the paſſage, behind the hall, is 
to be placed the grand ſtair-caſe ; and, as this will not fill the extent of depth, a plea- 
cant common parlour may terminate that fide of the houſe. On the other ſide, or 
right hand, the paſſage is to lead to the door of the great dining-parlour, which may 
occupy this whole part of the ſpace. 


This is a method in which the ſpace included within the ground plan of the central 
or principal building may be commodiouſly divided; the upper part ſerving, by a like 
diviſion, to all the needful purpoſes : but as taſtes may vary, and occaſions alter the 


choice, we ſhall in the next chapter add a different diſtribution of the rooms, and diſ- 


poſition of the offices, ſuppoſing them ſtill to cover nearly the ſame extent of ground. 
V 


4 ſecond diſpoſition of the building, illuftrated by Plate LIV. 


E ſhall here take nearly the ane extent of ground; and deſign a houſe of about 


: but we conſider a different 


the ſame price intended in the former chapters : b 
diſpoſition of parts, and a different diſtribution of rooms. 

We ſhall propoſe to the architect to place the offices in wings ds before, but we 

ſhall propoſe to him a graceful method of placing them farther from the body of the 


building. In this caſe they will be beſt connected not by a ſtrait line, but a 2 9 and 


there may be, at very ſmall expence, a plain colonnade i in this part. 


ai we 3 the wings ſomewhat farther removed, we ſhall adviſe the adding a 
little to the extent of the front; inſtead of ſixty-five as before, let it be now ſixty- eight 


foot, and let it conſiſt of a fore front a little projecting, and two fides as before: to 
find the place of the wings let the architect meaſure twenty-eight foot from each an- 


gle of the building; and let this be their diſtance i in extent to the inner angle as well as 
in projection: thus, in drawing his plan, having ſet off twenty-eight foot ſideways, and 
twenty- eight foot perpendicularly from that, he will have the place of the neareſt in- 
ner angle of each of the wings. This being fixed, let him draw the out- line of the plan 
of each of theſe upon the following proportion: : let the length be EDN! foot, and 


the breadth thirty-ſix. 


Theſe out-lines being drawn, he has the contour of a centre and two wings. He is 


to come to the conſideration of their diſtribution into rooms and diviſions; but firſt be 
is to deſign their connection to the . 


As the wings are now at a conſiderable Aae in projection, they * not be con- 
nected to the building by a trait line figure without one or more angles; if only one 


were uſed, it mult be a right angle, and this would be very unpleaſing to the eye, and 


troubleſome in the paſſage. There is the choice therefore of a multangular figure, or 
of the ſweep of a circle, and this latter is vaſtly to be preferred. 


Therefore, the contour of the building and of the offices Rk FA, let them 15 
connected together by a ſweep of a circle, carried each way from the angle of the central 


Ne. 40. | E M no, : building, 
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Book III. building, to the inner and upper angle of the wing. This makes the.i inner line of the 
C—Y paſſage of communication, the breadth of which ſhould be nine foot; therefore at that 
diſtance behind is to be drawn another ſweep of a circle correſponding with the firſt. 


The out-line of the connecting paſſage on each fide being thus drawn, the contour 
of the whole plan is finiſhed. The architect will fee the form and figure of his intend- 


ed ſtructure, and he is then to conſider the diſtribution of — . in each, into 1 
convenient and N rooms and offices. 


E RN 1 uu 


; Of the internal diviſion of the plan. 8 


HE out-line being finiſhed, the architect ſees his ſpace, and he is to conſider in 
what manner it may be moſt conveniently employed. We will lead him firſt 
to the compartition of the 85 for the central or principal building, that requiring his | 
greateſt concern. 


We have, in a preceeding chapter, given a convenient and elegant diſtribution of 
rooms for a houſe of this kind ; but as various fancies may approve different methods, 
we ſhall here give another of an equally correct and uſeful kind, e we ſhall uſ- 
trate in Plate LIV. ag 9 5 5 


Of the door RT ſhall ſpeak in a ſucceeding chapter, that coming properly under our 
regard when we treat of the elevation; it is only needful to name it it hers as the * 
muſt be through it into the ſeveral n 


This door will be in the centre of the edifice, i} it muſt open into a hall. 


We have obſerved thatthe central part of the building is to 9 803 alittle, the two ſides 
falling back; and this projecting part gives the meaſure of the hall in length, as ob- 
ſerved on a former occaſion; for this room, including the thickneſs of the walls, is to 
occupy this part of the plan. A houſe like this will admit of a large and noble hall, 

_ conſiſtently with the diviſion we ate about to propoſe in this place; and as there will 
be here no ſaloon, but a ſmaller room behind, the hall may be the more ſpacious and 
elegant; in this caſe the given length of the hall will be fix. and. twenty foot, and its 
breadth ſhould be ſeventeen. 


On the right and left of the hall, there will be 8 in the plan 1 in front to the 
two ſides in the elevation. That on the left hand may very properly be made a waiting 
room; its length will be ſixteen foot, for that is a given thing, counting the entire ex- 

tent, the length of the hall, and the thickneſs of the walls. As to its depth there comes 
more into conſideration ; a large and elegant room is intended behind it, therefore this 
retrenches it in that particular; and as its uſe and office are neither grand or very impor- 
tant, there is no need to pinch the other to ſerve it. Ten foot ſix will be a very good | 
depth, and will leave room behind for the conſtruction of a handfome dining- © 
room. The paſſage into this waiting-room ſhould be at the lower end of the hall, and 
it ſhould have another door opening into the room behind. 
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The 5 on the left of the hall is thus diſpoſed and ge in extent of depth 
there remains that on the right, and that is the place of the great ſtair-caſe. This is 
a part that muſt not be cramped on any occaſion, neither is there any need it ſhould ; 
for as there will be a great dining-room on the other fide, there is not required an apart- 
ment of any extent here. The place of the ſtairs is thus left to be determined accord- 
ing to uſe, and it will be well to make it about ſixteen foot and a fourth, or three inches, 


| This is to be the depth of the ſpace allotted for the ſtair-caſe : its extent in n length is 
_ the ſame as that on 50 oppolite fide. 


Thus the whole * of the ground TRE: is diſpoſed into a Hall, a ſtair-caſe, 404 a 


waiting room; and there remains an equal extent behind. This it will be Proper 10 


divide in the ſame manner into three rooms, two of which Will be * and the thr d, 
though not extenitve, yet very uſeful. 


Behind the waiting-room there may be the great dining-room, twenty-two foot four 

inches long, and ſixteen foot broad; behind the hall, that is in the centre of the build- 
ing backward, there may be a drawing-room twenty-ſix foot long, and ſixteen foot 
broad; and, behind the ſtair. caſe, there will be room for a common parlour of ſixteen 
foot ſquare. = | 


Thus is the ground floor of the principal building divided. The paſſage of un 


nication on each ſide may be formed into colonnades in a cheap manner behind; a 
flight of ſteps raiſed with a ſweep, like the whole, occupying the centre of each, and 


leading up to a door; and the covering IOW no more than a ſhed e by the 
plaineſt and cheapeſt columns. 


The two wings n now remain to be Aiſpoſed of of That on the right hand may contain 
the kitchen, and offices ne to eas and the other the e 


The I of the right hand wing may be . Ws a kitchen entirely ; this will 


then be thirty foot long, and ſixteen and a half wide: or it may be made ſmaller, by 


ſetting off a little room to the right. Twenty-two foot by ſixteen will then be a good 
bigneſs. The other room will then have the ſame depth of ſixteen foot, and the 


width to the front may be ſeven and a half; behind the kitchen may ſtand the ſtair- 
caſe, for which ſeven foot and a half will be a proper allowance ; and to the right of 


this may be a ſcullery twelve foot ten deep from the back front, by ſeven in breadth. 


To the left of the ſtairs may be a ſervants hall, fixtecn foot _ and behind that a 


larder, twelve foot ten by fourteen foot ſix. 
In the centre of the other wing may be a double coach houſe ; for which there 
ſhould be allowed the whole breadth of the wing, with ten foot fix inches width! in the 
clear, and on each ſide of this may be the ſtables. 
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0 f vi elevation of the intended building.” 


HE plan being finiſhed, the architect is to determine in what manner to exe. 
cute the elevation ; andyn that there can be no great difficulty, after what has 


been ſaid concerning the intent in general terms. 


Ir is not to have any rich decorations, neither | is it to be altogether plain, 


The firſt principle is, that the principe building and the wings are to be of the ſame 
general form and ſtructure; and that there is to run a i uniformity through theſe, and 
through the connecting ee . 


Let the front wall be raiſed plain for a foot above the ground, along the whole line : 


of the edifice, eee 835 


Halt this, in the principal bolting Jandl ie the wings, let there riſe a courſe of ruſ- 
tic to the top of the parlour ſtory. $6 the tops of the windows be made in a ſtrait arch, 
with three key-ſtones to each ; and let the door be decorated with ruſtic, and have its 


7 correſponding to theſe of the windows. 


This being executed in the centre and wine, there will be a regular courſe of work 
which will give the eye ſatisfaction. 
In the ſweeps let the wall be carried up plain to the height of the ruſtic in the fronts, 
as if an arched door-way be made where the ſteps riſe, and a a 9 window at t equal 
diſtance on _ ide, this will be ſo far finiſhed. 


We are now artived to the top of the et ad to an equal height through- 


out the building. At the top of this is to be laid a plain faſcia, which is to run in ate. 


gular line throughout the whole ; and over this! is to be raiſed an Tonic e of three 
foot 1 in height. 


This is alſo to be carried in a ſtrait line 1 FE whole building, only that it is to be 


| interrupted i in ſeven places by baluſtrades; five of theſe are to be under the windows i in 


the front of the centre building, and one over each of the arched doors of the ſweep. 


The windows of the wings are to reſt upon the plain pedeſtal, with no baluſtrade or 
| other ornament under them. TY 


* i 


We are thus got as high as the bottoms of the firſt floor windows; three of theſe ate 


to be 1 in the fore front, and on each ſide, and there are alſo tobe three in each of the wings 


#4 


_ Herb the architect will ſee room for a needful and a pleating der. 


The 3 muſt all be ſurrounded by 1 their =" and plain ornaments i in \ the main 
building, and their tops may be yaried to have a pleaſing effect; the centre window 
may have a round pediment ; thoſe on each fide may be terminated flat; and the two 


in the ſides may have pointed or ſharp pediments. The windows correſponding to theſe, 


in the wings muſt be entirely plain, The wall being carried up plain between all 
theſe, over thoſe in the wings ſhould riſe a pediment; and over thoſe in the principal 


building an Attic Ns and then the roof ande cornice thus finiſh the ek A p. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE 


Of a houſe with Toxic column on the parlour floor. 


IN the preceding number we gave the plan, elevation, and conſtruction, of a houſe 
of moderate expence, without the orders ; we ſhall here, in the ſame manner, il- 
juſtrate the general rules before laid down concerning the uſe of columns, by laying 


| down the practice, in the compoſition of an elegant — uſeful houſe; modern 1 in the de- 


ſign, and moderate in the expence. 


We ſhall ſuppoſe the architect to begin his ſcheme, in thought, as he muſt in practice 
begin his ſtructure, from the ground; and we ſhall lead him to the proper firſt conſide- 


Theſe muſt be in number and extent proportioned tc to the family, and accordingly 
they muſ} be deſigned 1 ina Arent manner. 


There are two places for offices ; the under-ground floor, as is the cuſtom in Lon- 


don, where room is ſcarce, becauſe the ground rent is dear; and the wings, which is 


their common place in the country, where the ground is generally the e of the 
perſon who builds, or if not, comes but at a moderate . 


Of theſe two methods the lacing Set in the under ground floor is fitteſt . 


| ſmaller families ; and the lodging them in the wings for larger. But. in this caſe there 


mult be places of waiting nearer the principal apartments, for thoſe ſervants whoſe bus 


ſineſs it is to be about the perſon of the maſter and a" of 


Theſe are the two methods; but there may be a thied between them which ſhall an- 


ſwer the purpoſe of convenience more than either: and this is what we ſhall propoſe 


tothearchiteC in the ſucceeding plan. In this we ſhall direct him to lodge a part of the 
ſervants at a diſtance from the houſe, and a part within it, The upper fervants are moft 


wanted about the perſons of the maſter and lady, and theſe we ſhall place in a baſe... 


ment ſtory under the parlour floor ; which is intended here as the principal apartment. 


They can be ſuffered here becauſe they are cleanly and quiet: therefore there is con- 


XXVIII. 2 


rations, and thence to the ſucceeding. The extent of ground to be covered | is the firſt . 
point, and that being ſettled the diſtribution of the offices comes next. 


venience in having them near, and nothing diſagreeable. On the other hand, the kit- 


chen is hot, the ſculleries are offenſive, and the ſervants hall is noiſy ; theſe therefore 
we ſhall place in one of the wings. This is the conduct of reaſon ; the houſe-keeper, 
the clerk of the kitchen, and other domeſtics of the like rank, will thus be ſeparated 


from the rabble of the kitchen; they will be at quiet to diſcharge their ſeveral duties, 


and they will be ready to attend the maſter or lady. The others will be placed where 
they can perform their ſeveral offices alſo unmoleſted ; and we ſhall yet lay them open 
to the inſpection of the upper ſervants continually, at place them in readineſs to attend 


the family, by means of a ſhort open paſſage of communication between the va in 
which they are lodged and the body of the houſe. | 
e 12 712 * 2M ee 
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As we ſhall propoſe to lodge i in one wing the lower claſs of ſervants, the other will 
conveniently hold the ſtables; and as the gentleman in the country frequently is fond 
of horſes, and has pleaſure in ſeeing them well managed, the ſame kind of 2 may 


be opened from che 1 85 of the oe to that wing as to'the other. | 


Thus the young architect ſees what kind of general diſpoſition may be uſeful in an 
edifice of this kind, and having firſt eſtabliſhed in his mind this aſſortment of the parts 
at large, we © ſhall lead him to the particulars, beginning with his plan. 


CH XL mn 
Of the Plan. 


W E nth this heals to conſiſt of one principal ſtory, a 9 floor TY to 
proper height above the level of the ground ; and therefore the plan is to be 


of this floor: under it are to come the offices of the upper ſervants, and above i it ag 
Attic for bed-chambers. This is the N idea of the building. 


We will ſonal the extent of front to be diger 5 foot; this. is the firſt point a- 
greed upon with reſpect to the central or principal building: this being given, he is to 


conſider what depth will be convenient for ſuch a front, for the ene! laryice, and 


what the proper extent of the wings. 


The depth muſt be proportioned to the intended ſiae and tuumber of the che with. 


in; and the other article is guided by proportion and convenience: the wings muſt be 


of a proper bigneſs in reſpect of the houſe. Their diſtance muſt be ſuch, that the out- 
line have a regularity, and look neither ſcattering nor crowded ; and that they may 


neither be ſo near as to be offenſive to the family, nor ſo diſtant as to have the ſervants 5 
out of hearing, or the Wut too far off for carrying. | 


Upon theſe joint confidgration of uſe and proportion, the architect will find the fol- 
lowing meaſure very proper; let him for the depth of the houſe allow eighty foot: 


this is a good proportion to the ninety- two in length, and it is a ſpace that will allow a 


number of very convenient rooms; and admit of a graceſul diviſion. This determined, 
let him draw the out- line of his plan. We have mentioned eighty foot as the beſt pro- 


portion in this caſe, but he is not to conſider hitnſelf as tied down to inches, or com 


pelled to draw a ſtrait line every where. On the contrary, it will be more uſeful in the 


diſtribution to give the centre a projection of ſive foot in the back, and this will alſo 
break in upon the tameneſs of an abſolute ſtrait wall in the elevation. 
tion may, in the ſame manner, be gracefully allowed in the fore front, and thus the 


-meaſure which, in a general computation, we have given at eighty: Pts os Lit be 415515 : 
more than that in the centre, and a little leſs in the ſides. 


A ſmall projec- 


- ; The out-line of this being laid 3 the next conſideration is the length of the paſ- 
ſage leading to the wings; for this let him ſet off on each ſide two · and- twenty foot, or 
a little leſs; and let him allow eight foot and a half for the clear. This gives the place 

8 5 


of 
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of the out-line of the back, and as to that of the front it ſhould recede about five foot Chap. 298 


from the line of the building. 

The plan of 5 and of the communication are now laid down, and 65 
quently the place of the inner line of the wings. Theſe come now under conſide- 
ration: we have delivered their MAY! and we come to the practice of it. 


With reſpect to their depth, it is to be adapted ſolely to convenience, for that not be- 
ing ſeen, is under no limitations as to proportion; but in regard to the extent in front, it 
is otherwiſe ; that is to be a regular and determinate thing. In a houſe of this front, 


and in a diſtance ſuch as is has laid down, the wings ought to be leſs than half the cen- 
tral building in extent ; the proper diminution from half is about a nn of the half, or 


8 a tenth of the extent of the whole central building. 


1 his is a calculation founded upon the unerring and invariable rules of proportion ; 
and is practiſed by many who never have troubled themſelves about the theory or rea- 
ſon of it. The meaſure thus preſcribed is that each wing extend about forty foot 
in front; this will pleaſe the moſt judicious and the moſt common eye together; and 


any thing greatly more or greatly leſs will always Aae thoſe who have not ſtudied 


proportion, and will ſhock thoſe who have. 


| There r remain two things to be yet determined reſpeing the Wings; ; theſe a are their s 


depth and their . 


Si proportion to ſuch a depth as we have allowed the principal boilding, theſe wings 
for the offices ought to have between ſixty and ſeventy foot; about ſixty-four within 
the clear of the walls will contain a proper number of offices, and thoſe of a proportioned ee 


ſize, for ſuch a  faraily as are likely to inhabit a houſe of this * . 


This depth being fixed upon, the lin is to be REED as ſoon as the projection F 


is determined, and this is a point of great nicety. Light and ſhadow are to be conſulted, 


and their effects ought to be known: it is not a wonder that ſome of the fineſt archi- 
tects the world ever produced have riſen from among the painters, The arts are natu- 


rally allied, and he will always, upon other equal conſiderations, be beſt able to FO the 


| out line af a bag; wha could beſt diſpoſe the pap on auen, 


of the many 8 chat 1 be 1 on 1 ee none will ſo danch 


anſwer as that of forty-five foot from the line of the building. This is a little leſs than 


half the extent of the front of the principal edifice, and a little more than half the full 


extent in front of the buildings themſelves. This anſwers every law of geometrical 
and perſpective proportion, and in this diſpoſition the whole will have a graceful Alek. 


"The Ra For is upon theſe 8 to 3 . ths 1 his 4 ; Fa of the - 


2 at ; thoſe of the oP: were marked * and thus the contour is 3 f. 
uh. | 5 | 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


8 1 XXX. 


3 be compartition, or inner diviſon, of the * f the 4 


HE architect is to remember that the principal floor of the houſe we propoſe ; is 
to be a parlour ſtory, raiſed to a due height above the level of the ground ; 
what that height is to be comes under conſideration when we treat of the elevation, | 
here we ſpeak only of the diviſion of the plan. We have reminded him this is the prin- 
cipal floor, therefore it is the plan of this he is to draw ; the offices below and the bed- 
chambers above may be formed by an eaſy diviſion afterwards. 


A flight of ſteps leads to the door, which is in the centre of the houſe, and this 


opens into the hall. There is ſpace in this extent to make that a ſpacious room, and 


let it be ſuch: it will naturally occupy the fore front of the houſe, comprehending the 


door and two windows, and it will be proper to allow it five- and- thirty foot and a half 


in length, and in depth thirty. To the left of this hall may be a common. dining- 


parlour, and to the right an anti- room. The parlour may be three · and- twenty "04 


ſix by eighteen, which will be a commodious bigneſs, and well lighted by the ſingle 
window allotted to it; and the room on the other fide may be larger : its breadth is li- 


| ited by the hall, and muſt be the ſame with that of the other, twenty-three foo 6x, : 


but inſtead of eighteen, t this may: have OY foot 1 in depth. 
Thus thee extent i in front i is conveniently diſpoſed of. 


Behind che hall is to be che vreat ſtait· caſe; and at the back of that a foo, occu- 
pying the ain part of the houls behind, as the hall does 1 in front. 


The breadth of che hall being thirty-five foot ſix, this is not all needed to a ſtair- 
caſe ; nor need the ſaloon have the full depth of the hall, though it have the ſame 


| breadth ; thirty-five foot fix is its meaſure this way; and a very proper depth for i , | 


will be twenty=tares foot eight. 


The contrdd part of the houſe being all thus diſpoſed of, there remain the back part 
of the two ſides ; and this being a deeper extent on the left, behind the common din- 
ing-parlour, than it is on the right hand behind the e iS to be differently c diſ- | 


poſed of. 


Behind the anti- room there is a depth of forty foot, and its breadth being the ſame 
with that of the anti- room is three-and-twenty foot ſix: this, without, any diviſion, 


gives a very noble room; it may be properly che Nr enen of the houſe, and 


. be ed the great dining-room. 
| T here ns — the other ade back ward to be diſpoſed of ; this is not of a ſhape 
to be thrown into one room, nor is one of that kind needed. 


Behind 
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Behind the common dining- parlour m5 be ted waiting- rooms, each of them en Chap. gi: 
teen foot three by fifteen foot; and this will leave a ſpace of ſeventeen foot deep; by) 
the ſame meaſure twenty-three foot fix. This may conveniently be made into a 

dreſſing- room for the maſter of the family; and thus the diſtribution of the a | 
floor will be finiſhed elegantly and conveniently: 


The allowed breadth of the two ng ede on this fide, leaves a ſpace for a paſ- 
ſage between them and the ſtair-caſe : the maſter of the houſe paſſes through this to 
his dreſſing- room, and through the ſame paſſage into the common dining-parlour; 

The two waiting-roonis anſwer their intent very properly, the one being before the 


dreſſing- room, the other before the „ the places where they are moſt 
needed and moſt conventent: | ; 


„„ XXX, 


0% * con partition th the * 


TE have e in t chat one of the wings is to be allottedits the buſineſs 

and reception of the inferior ſervants, and the other to the uſe of the equipage: 
Theſe therefore require a very different diſpoſition and diſtribution of parts within. 
We will ſuppoſe the left wing intended for the ſtable and coach -houſe ; and the right to 
the other purpoſes : we have given the out=line ; the architect ſees its extent; and he | 


zs to dif poſe it to the beſt advantage. 


Two principal rooms there are to be in this place, a Landen and a ſervants hall ; 
| theſe muſt therefore be firſt conſidered that they thay not be cramped, and afterwards 
the beſt uſe that can is to be made of the remainder, We ſhall adviſe him to place 
the kitchen in front of the wing, and to let it occupy half the extent of that part with 
2 large depth; the meaſure of the kitchen will thus be fixed at eighteen foot, the thick- 
neſs of the walls reducing the half to this meaſure in the clear; and it will be very pro- 
per to give it eleven foot more in depth, making it that way nine- and- twenty: 
this will be a very well proportioned kitchen. To the right of this the whole breadtli 
and an equal depth is to be allowed for the offices belonging to the kitchen: a ſcul- 
lery is to occupy the other half of the extent, and its depth is to be ſeventeen foot ſix. 
This, allowing for the thickneſs of the walls, will be nineteen foot, and its depth may 
be nineteen foot ſix inches: This will leave a ſpace of the ſame depth, and of nine . 
foot breadth behind it, and that will make a larder. 


Thus the whole front extent of the right wing is divided; and twenty-nine foot of its 
depth ; the next conſideration is for a ſervants hall, and there is room enough 1 in the 
remaining depth of the wing to make that of ſufficient dimenſions. 


There will now remain a tie breadth of the wing behind; with the clear depth 
of twenty foot; a paſſage is firſt to be allowed of about ſeven foot in the clear, and of 
the whole twenty in length, and behind this is to be the ſervants. hall, for which we ſee 
twenty-nine foot fix is allowed in the cleaf? 


— 
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Book III. Thus the right wing will be diſpoſed conveniently : the paſſage of communication 
wr — leading from the houſe will open into this laſt-named paſſage of the wing; from thence 
e there ſhould be a door ſtrait in front into the ſervants hall for the convenience of their 
attending readily and eaſily; and the paſſage continued down the wing in its length 
of twenty foot leads to the kitchen and the ſtair- caſe, and by proper communications 
to the larders. This is very needful, that the houſe-keeper, houſe- ſteward, or clerk 
of the kitchen wy go at any time to the larders without paſſing through the kitchen. 


We are now to caſt our eye to the other wing, the conſtruction of which will be 
very eaſy. Its extent being the ſame with that of the right, it will allow, beſide the | 
coach-houſe, IG for a conſiderable number of horſes. 


The principal ſtable for the better ſort of horſes may moſt conveniently be placed 
in the back of the wing, becauſe it is into that part the maſter moſt readily comes from 
the houſe ; the projection of the wing throwing the open communication into this part. 
The conſtruction of this may be nearly the ſame with that of the back of the other 
wing. The communication paſſage muſt open into a paſſage in this place, whoſe breadth 
| ; need not be more than five foot three, and its length may be twenty foot, proportioned © 
4 to the ſtable. This allows a ſpace of twenty foot deep, and thirty-one foot nine in the 
| clear, which is to be the principal ſtable. At the end of this twenty foot paſſage ſhould 
be the ſtair-caſe, a moderate allowance for which will be eight foot in breadth, and 
| ſeventeen foot fix in depth. Behind this may ſtand the coach-houſe, eighteen foot 
| ſquare ; and the reſt of the ſpace is to be divided into two ſtables. The coach-houſe = 
intrenching upon one of theſe allows it only nineteen foot fix in length, but the other, 
being terminated only by the ſtair-caſe, may be inlength twenty-nine foot fix. This 
will be a convenient diſpoſition of the ground plan of each wing, and over both rs 
will be room tor bed-chambers for the ſervants, 
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Of the elevation. 


A VING thus diſtributed the plan into apartments, the architect comes to the 
elevation: in this, as we propoſe the aſſiſtance of columns, there may be a great 


deal of elegance; and as thoſe columns are Ionic, he muſt remember that harmony r: re- 
quires 1 the ornaments be neither laviſhly employed, nor wholly omitted. 


The height at which be thould place the principal floor above the level of the 
ground i is about eight foot. The firſt conſideration is the aſcent from the ground: mo- 
deration is an excellent guide on all occaſions, and it is what ſhould be conſulted here; 


let the architect conſider there is only to be an Attic over the parlour floor, and he will 


find that a guide; let him alſo conſider the due height of the windows, and that will 


give him the elevation of this part; for both theſe being made in good proportion, they 


will give the height of one another, which 1 in _— an edifice — be eight foot. 


Here is thes firſt to > be wi a wall of eight boot,! in which & are to be deen the tops = 


of the windows of the baſement ſtory : let this wall be quite plain, and its conſtruction 55 


in other reſpects will be directed by the ſteps. 


The door being as in the centre of the houle, the afcent to it muſt be * a flight 


bl ſteps: theſe ſhould be ſo broad as to occupy the whole centre of the front, and they 
ſhould be terminated on each fide by a pedeſtal, | 


This is to be nic, and it gives the conſtruction of the upper and lower part of the 
wall; a plinth is to run in a continued line from its baſe, and its mouldings are to be 


| ain in the ſame manner from the top; theſe give the finiſhing to the baſement 


and lay the foundation for the floor of the Principal or parlour ſtory. 


In the centre of this exactly muſt be placed the 1 and on each ſide of this there 


is to be one window in the middle, and two windows are to be i in each of the ſides 3 
thoſe on the left enlighten the common dining- parlour, and thoſe on the right 81 
the anti· room; the two next the doot being 1 in the hall. 


To the baſe of theſe windows is to be cartied a plain wall three foot, terminated by 
mouldings, and on theſe the windows are to be raiſed, 


We have now riſen to the place of the columns, and are to conſider their poſition 
and conſtruction. This is a very eſſential point, becauſe the leaſt error will be ſeen 
and cenſured, The place of theſe columns is upon the level of the parlour floor, and, 


for a houſe of this form and dimenſion, they will, in this n "_— only a three. 
quarter projection. 
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They ſhould reſt upon the floor or wall at eight foot ORs and their entablature | 


nnn ſupport the roof. 
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There will, in this conſtruction, be a very agreeable deception to the oye, the the) 
they really ſtand plain on the parlour floor, they will ſeem to be elegantly elevated. 
The pedeſtals which flank the ſteps will ſupport the two outer ones at their b = 
where they join the W and thoſe on the ſteps will ſeem alſo ſupported by them, 


As to the conſtruction of the order, the rules we have before given, being brought 
to practice, eſtabliſh it thus: the baſe muſt be Altic, the ſhaft muſt be plain, the ca- 
pital muſt be modern, and the entablature muſt have the ſwelling or pulvinated freeze, 
This way the columns will have an air of compoſure and magnificence, Aae ll 

; be 1 in every reſpect proportioned to the OP | 5 


As 4 the e in this edifice, they ſhould have their plain and uſual ornaments, 

Thoſe on each fide of the door may have pointed pediments, and thoſe in the ſides be 
terminated with a ſtrait cornice ; the door may have a circular e which will 
in the whole give. a pleaſing variety 


The Attic windows are to have plain ornaments in the uſual way ; and the Tonic cor- | 
nice crowning the whole, will give a Ou of * perfedtly properties: to the 
nature of the building. 


Thus the front of the houſe will be finiſhed to the height of the 6 : and over . 
this is to be raiſed a pediment, which i it will ſeem the office of the columns to ſup- 
port. | 


We come now to the wings, and their elevation i is to be plain; ſemicircular vin- 5 
dows for the lower rooms are moſt proper, and a plain Attic for the rooms above; 
over theſe is to be carried a low pediment of the extent of the building, and in that 
another ſemicircular window will be uſeful to light upper rooms; and it will be alſo 
ornamental. | 


Laſt of all we are to give the cevation of the hs and that a few words will 


deſcribe; it is to be carried plain the height of the parlour Rooks and its ar in the 
centre is to be decorated with a dome. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


S mM . XXXAL 


The e, of a houſe with a f angle row of Ionic PRIN over the 
PO fry. 


7 E have given in the laſt inſtance the method of uſing the Ionic 1 in the plaineſt 
manner; we here advance to a building of more elegance and greater deco- 


to be accommodated to that firſt conſideration. 


Our preſent ſtructure will, like the laſt, conſiſt of a central edifice and wings, united 


greater diſtance. We ſhall convey here a general idea of ſuch a conſtruction, that the 
young architect may comprehend the reaſon of the ſeveral directions to be given re- 


not only the form but ine meaning. 


The parlour tory in this caſe being intended for rooms of ſome conſequence, is to 
be better lighted and better decorated than the baſement in the other; which Deng! in- 
tended only for ſervants was proper to be PR. ” 


Theſe decorations in the parlour ſtory of the preſent edifice muſt have a conformity 

with one another, and all muſt be made in proportion, and in relation, to the upper 

| ſtory which is to be ſupported on it. A well- underſtood ruſtick will be beſt on all 

| theſe conſiderations ; and, in the upper floor, the decorations muſt be proportioned to 
the elevation, and to the general eg | 


livered here as general information; and ſhall give in the ſucceeding plates LVIII, LIX, 
the plan and elevation of ſuch a houſe, as accommodated to a particular piece of ground. 
This edifice was deſigned for London, in one of the extreme ſtreets. The ground allotted 


ſtreet which it terminated at the corner. This being premiſed, the reaſon of the par- 
ticular form of the out- line in the plan will be underſtood, and the young architect will 


ſee in what manner, on like occaſions, a right knowledge of his profeſſion will palliate 
natural itregularities, or in 1 ſome caſes turn defects to unte, 


There is however in the centre abundantly depth enough for the houſe, and for a due 


and he will ſee how that diſcretion i is to be employed. 


Chap. 33. 
WY. 


ration. This is naturally required where the order i is more raiſed ; and every thing is 


by a paſſage of communication: but the wings will be more decorated in proportion 
to the reſt of the edifice. They will alſo be neceſſarily thrown in this richer edifice to a 


ſpecting the particular parts; and he will thence underſtand: in the ſtructure of ren 


We ſhall RA 4 to the gudent, in the 3 particulars, what we have only de- 


for it was conſiderably deeper at one end than the other, and its ſituation was in a 


The ground he will ſee in this e is regular in front, but unequal in depth. 


ſpace behind it; and in the narroweſt angle there is room enough for a kitchen and its 
needful adjoining offices. This is ſufficient for uſe with diſcretion in the management 3 3 


No. XLII. — DR He 


422 


A COMPLETE BODY 


Book III. He underſtands the ſituation, and he has a piece of ground which exits, two hun- 
ym dred and ſixty-five foot in front in a ſtrait line: its depth at the narroweſt part; where 


we ſuppoſe it to join other houſes, is fifty feet ; and in this, with the advantage of its 


great length, there is compaſs for the kitchen and its offices. From this point it runs 


in an oblique line, widening all the way to the other end, where 1 it forms the corner of 


the ſtreet, and is there RF: foot. 


This he is to underſtand wk great advantage; as is alſo the corner ſituation: Here is 
room for a ſine line of ſtables, and for a coach-houſe open at both ends in the centre 


This is a great advantage wherever it can be had; and he is to take care 1 he do not 
neglect it, 


We will ſuppoſe our young architect employed to erect ſuch an edifice as we have 


been naming upon this piece of ground; and ſhall conſider it in every part as it riſes 
under this imagination, from the diſtribution of the ground to finiſhing the building. 


TH AF XXXIV. 
Of + the out-line 75 the bun. 


HE firſt tibia the builder ſees is his extent in front, which is very confidkrabie; 
he has two hundred ſixty-five foot to cover with the complete front line of a 


| building ; - and he is firſt to determine what ſhould be the extent in front of the principal 
edifice. This can no way be determined but by conſidering the intended decorations 


of the whole: and, upon the preſent plan of an elevated order, and ruſtick lower ſto- 


ry, he will find that ſomething leſs than a fourth of the ſpace is to be occupied by the 
principal building: let him therefore draw the front line of this part, fixty-eight foot 


in length. He has then to conſider the extent in front of the wings, and the wall of : 


connection; it will add greatly to the elegance of a front of this kind to make the 
extent of the wall conſiderable, and the wings {mall in the front: they may run out in 


depth to anſwer all the purpoſes of convenience, for that is not ſeen; and in this man- 


ner they may hold with perfect eaſe the kitchen and the * while to the eye they : 
appear a kind of pavilions. 


The architect will ſce we are here giving him the plan of an edifice in all things dif- | | 


ferent from the former; but ſo it ſhould be upon this deſign. The place of the order, 


and conduct of the central building are very different from that; and therefore all 
ſhould be different, in order that all may be correſpondent with this principal building, 


There the wings were large, and projected conſiderably beyond the body of the 
building ; but, on the contrary, here as they are to appear ſmall, they will not have o- 


caſion for that great advance forward. In a ſtructure of this kind, the nearer the 


principal part and the offices come to a parallel line the better, provided it be not ab- 


ſolutely ſuch. There is a deadnels in a flat ſtrait line always diſagreeable, this therefore 
muſt be avoided, but as to the reſt the nearer a parallel the better. 


I Theſe 


OF 4 RC HIT E CT R E. 


423 
Theſe are the b on which the architect is to act in a ſtructure of this kind Chap. 34. 
and character; and theſe we i reduce to practice in the preſent plan, —— 


Let him ſet off ſeventy-four foot on each fide for the Jeng of the communication, 
and at that diſtance mark the inner angle of each of the wings. 


This may be placed on a level with the front line of the houſe, for the making the 
line of communication recede 6 little will give enough break in the front of the whole. 


Let him "es this wat two 5188 back warder than the front of the building, and 


then begin the line for the front of each wing juſt upon a level with the body of the 


houſe; and let him give each the extent of twenty-two foot. This will be an 
clegan proportion: there will be a fine central edifice, a couple of well-faſhioned 
wings, and a wall of communication of a fine length, which being decorated in the 


centre with a gate-way on each fide, hs to the conſtruction of the front, will make 
an elegant — 


The architect will renjeniber that in this place the nature of the ground terminates 


the back of the two wings as we have laid them down before, and ſo forms the com- 


5 peep out-line of the whole. 


"Theres remains 8 only to 3 the depth, and lay low the out-line of. 
the principal building, and he mn 55 * to * n or compartition of 


the ſpace elne. e rs e ISR Yo 


For a bouſs of this kind which is to 150 two tories and an Attic, the beſt depth 
 Proportioned to the front line is forty-ſix foot in the centre, where there are to be no 


principal rooms below; and in the two ends fifty-three. Theſe may be thrown into 


angulated forms, and in this manner each gives a very fine room, while the centre back- 
wards contains the ſtair-caſe : and thus the whole re will be agreeable to the eye, 
and Orr well contrived for uſe. 


The out-line of the int bunte and of the wings being thus laid down, there 
will be ſeen a great deal of unoccupied ground within the general ſcheme of the piece; 


and this will give great advantages. Many ways of diſpofing it may be taken: but 


we ſhall lay before the ſtudent one by which he will find it is capable of great uſe, 


. 


: Do as EE 7 CHAP: 


424 


Book III. 
ny med 


A COMPLETE BODY 


* 


H RA . 


Of the diftr ibution of the ground within the out- line of this Plan. | 


HE houſe ſtanding in the centre, and the offices having no great breadth at the 
two extremes, there is on each fide a large ſpace. It is of equal length either 


way, but of much greater compaſs to the left than to the right, becauſe of the oblique 
line by which it is terminated behind. We ſhall ſhew how the moſt proper uſe may be 
made of this, and the architect will not be at a loſs to contrive more advantageouſly, when 


he has equal extent each way. The ſpace about the houſe may be moſt commodiouſly 


| thrown into a garden. The meaſure of this from the houſe muſt be each way the 
ſame, but the whole extent will be very different; becauſe of the irregularity of depth 


in the ground; the principal part of the garden will lie to the leſt, but the great art 


will be to conceal as much as Poffible the ao of 1 two ſides. 


3 is a principle i in the Apel of gardens that, of al figures, the circular ſhew their 
extent the moſt uncertainly to the eye: the reaſon of this is the falling of the ſhadow, 


which is uſed in all round bodies to deceive the 1 and this varies every moment, as 


we change place i in walking. 


Upon this AY let the ground for a garden be defigned i in a 9 of 1 


but there is yet more to he obſerved. As the eye is to be deceived, the care muſt be 


to make theſe ſweeps only partial; if they took in the whole each way, the eye muſt 


| perceive their great diſparity at once: therefore let a ſtrait line begin the contour of each 


from the paſſage of communication between the houſe and the wings. Let this be 
drawn at about eight-and-twenty foot from the out- line of the buildin g, and continued as 


many foot from the front wall on the right; and about three foot leſs on the other ſide. 


From this point let the ſweep begin on each fide, and let its diameter be fifteen foot on 


the right hand fide where the ground is narroweſt, and one third more on the other, 


that is twenty foot. 


This "WR on the right hand will reach to the wall, making the back out-line, 
bat 1 in the other it will be terminated by a ſtrait wall of about fourteen foot in length: 
This i is the reſult of the encreaſe i in breadth in the ground, : 


Thus will there be formed a | garden of an agrecable though | not of a 3 Figure FS 


and there will remain on each fide, without its wall, or between that and the wings, a 


conſiderable piece of ground; this will in each place be very uſeful. A ſervants hall 
may be placed in it on the right, the extent of the ground plan in that wing not admit- 
ting it in the building ; and the reſt of the ſpace, which, according to this conſtruction, 


will be an area of forty-five foot by thirty, will be very uſeful as a kitchen court. As to 


the ſpace on the other fide, that may be left altogether free, and it will be a very fine 
ſtable-court, continued to a good depth before all the ſtables, and giving the coach 


room to turn. 


CHAP. 
5 


. 
W 2 3 \ 


O F. NRC HE (TB Du R, E. 


„ TR NOD.» 6,6": ON 


N 4 the compartition f 4 the 7 i, 


IHE —_ baildiog n we foe 1 is thus evoke | in a rargen 3 ; into which ſame, o he 


| beſt rooms may very properly look: there is extent both here and to the front 
to o afford very good ones, and ef propoſe the following fication of the plan. 


Let a fight of plain tag lead to the front, door, and let this open, not into a hall, 


becauſe the extent of that would intrench too much upon the adjoining rooms; but in- 


to a handſome veſtibule; we propoſe 1 in this edifice a noble ſtair-caſe, occupying, as ob- 


ſerved before, the central part of the back front: therefore this veſtibule will lead to "a 
Let its breadth be ten foot in the clear, and let it run twenty foot into the houſe; 


hind this let the ſtair- caſe be phaced, and let it take up n ons nene, going ad. 


back of the . 


The centre of ths houſe being thus diſpoſed of as there ilk remain its two aun as | 


| of which, according to this diſtribution, will afford place for two handſome rooms; , 


thoſe in the front gaining breadth by _ TOs: cbs A my 12 * a hall: and 
” thoſe benen being of : a e length. 


On the right of the veſtibule let thaw be a W 1 foot by twenty ; and 
behind this may be a paſſage from the houſe into the communication paſſage to the 
kitchen wing. There may very well be allowed for this purpoſe ſeven foot in the clear, 


and this will leave behind twenty foot for a dreſſing- room; this will be very conveni- 
ent and agrecable: it is at the bottom af the Nair- -caſe, and it opens to the garden. 2 


On the rs a 3 in . 


to the front of exactly the ſame dimenſions with that on the other fide the veſtibule, 


and the other behind it; this latter will be allowed twenty-ſeven foot, by twenty, and 


may, from its form be made a very elegant room, That to the "Tay. Higuld. be the 


beſt EI and this the drawing-room, 


ap 


The paſſage opening between the parlour and nnn. on the right hand of 
the houſe, i is to be continued to that forming the communication, and ſhould be ſeven 
foot wide, This may open into a kind of plain veſtibule and ſtair-caſe, behind which 
may be placed a ſcullery ; and to the left it muſt open into the kitchen, This, as it 
s the principal office in this wing, ſhould occupy its greateſt part; it muſt have the 
whole breadth of the wing, which will very well allow it eighteen foot in the clear; 
and its depth may be twehty-ſeven foot. This allows fourteen foot depth for the veſ- 
tibule, ſtair- caſe, and ſcullery; and the irregular ſpace | behind it, terminated by the ob- 
lique back wall, may make a couple of larders, 
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Book III. There wants to this wing a ſervants hall; and we have mentioned how it is to be 

gained. It is to be carried along the back wall, and to cover a part of the ſpace be- 
tween the wing and that fide of the garden; it ſhould be of the depth of the part ſet 
off for the larders, and ſhould be carried in a ſtrait line till it touch the out-line of the 
ſweep of the garden, It may thus be thirty foot in length, and its breadth, which 
muſt be irregular becauſe of the . line of the wall, wy be in N terms called 
fiſteen, foot. y 


* * pe * * > þ J 2 
outro off nt en 44% „„ _ 


This whole wing is thus diſpoſed}; and much leſs care will ſerve for the __ | 


Let twenty foot depth along the whole wall be ſet out for the building, and all the reſt 
B Es between that and the garden be left vacant for a ſtable court. 


+ In the centre of this there may be a ht containing ſtands for three equi- 
| pages, and on each fide a ſix-horſe ſtable ; theſe will be in the clear eighteen foot 7 
| 5 thirty - two in len gth, and che coach-houſe ang ore the reſt. 


We have named the convenience and advantage there is in having a coach-houſe that 
is open through: this cannot be done to the full effect, except where there is the bene- 
fit of a corner ſituation, as this houſe has : but this way it will be eaſy. We have men- 

| tioned a couple of gateways in the wall of communication between the body of the 

houſe and the wings ; theſe, though both of the ſame form, will differ in this, that al- 
though there be no occaſion for opening a paſſage through that between the houſe and 
kitchen, this on the left hand between the ſtables and the hoyſe being opened, will 
give a yay into the ſtable court, and through 1 it to the coach-hagie. 1 


Thus when the maſter of the houſe has been ſet down at his Joor, the coach goes be 
; through the gate in the communication wall i into the ſtable court, and through that is 
= drawn into the coach-houſe, the horſes being taken off on the other ſide, and brought 
? round to the ſtable. There it ſtands ready for the horſes to be put to when he goes out 
again, and is brought round to the door of the houſe. This ſaves the trouble and da - 
mage of backing into a coach-houſe in the common way, which is attended with fre- 


quent damage to the equipage, and often beats down the corners, or r batters ſe parts 
of tl the coach-houſe, 


CHAP. 


r ARCHITECTYURE. 


Cc H AU. III. 
of the elevation... 
H E plan of this edifice will now be perfectly dere, id we may lead the 
architect to the elevation. This may be made very elegant, for there is ſ pace and 


ſcope for ĩt; and it muſt be made correſpongent to the main | defign of decorating the 
prices ſtory with the order. 


We have given the ide for this in a preceeding part of rhe work, and the ſtu- 
dent is expected to retain them in his mind ; it would be tedious to recapitulate on every 


inſtance what is equally the rule in all of the like kind: but it will be the plaineſt road 


to the ſcience to illuſtrate with real deſigns and accurate engraving, the general truths 
which have been delivered there. f 


As ee is to be an order employed i in an upper 2 the lower ſhould be * 


5 tioned both in reſpect of n; and convenience. 


Its ſolidity will be ſhewn in the raiſing the wall of a hon 15 for ſupporting the 


columns, and its convenience in the height and diſpoſition of the rooms. 


As there is to be an upper ſtory of an elegant kind, this lower floor mould dot be 


elevated as in thoſe edifices where it is the principal part. There muſt be no 20 


flight of ſtops to riſe to it, nor ſhould there be any baſement ory AST: it. 


Its height ſhould be juſt fo much have the level of the ground as to ſet it out of : 
the reach of damps, and the « aſcent to the door ſhould be 10 a plain but well wrought : 


ſet of ſteps. 


Here will bi a proper ue to . parts above, for if n were pedeſtals and the 2 
like ornaments employed in this inſtance, they would diſtract and confuſe the eye. The 


proper diſtinction of parts is what ſhews both to the utmoſt advantage. PH 


Thus much SI determined 28 90 the form, the next thought i is 5 the conſtruc- 


tion. Now the order employed above is to be conſidered, becauſe that is to be ſupported; 


the architect muſt here remember the great rule of proportioning the ſupports to the 


weight. The Tonic is a weighty order, therefore let the wall which carries it be ruſ- 
tick: it is to be raiſed oyer "the of andy ys therefore the wall uy that S is to be 


of that We 


The columaad are not in et diſpoſition to o ſtand quite . 1 plan org we 


mean them to be three quarters out-of the wall, and this in ſome degree. lightens their 


weight : therefore though the lower part of the front muſt be ruſtick to ſupport them 
as Tonic, it need not be the heavieſt kind of ruſtick, becauſe this 18 Git a three * r 


weight proportioned to the abſolute con ſideration of the column. 


The reader will ſee, in his blase of the principles the 1 if chat ruſtick 
we have given in this Part... 


Upon this parlour tory thus raiſed i: is to ſtand the order. The boten ot this l 18 


to be ſolid, becauſe it ſupports the cornice; - and it would be wrong in principle to light- 


en it, becauſe it is not free from the wall. For this reaſon, the Ionic ſhould: be raiſed, 


as in the former e without. a pou, with the Attic baſe, ang with the modern 


capital. e ke This 
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This order is to decorate the middle part of the front : in the preceeding deſign, 


EY" the whole being of a plainer nature, nothing was addetl for the ſides; but here we 


come to the elevation of a ſtructure in all reſpects more elegant, therefore there will re. 
quire ſome conformity to that principle in all the parts. | 


The reader will on this occafion' recollect what we have aid of pilaſters 1 in treating 


particularly on that ſubject, and be muſt teduce 1 it to practice here; the continuation 
of the order muſt be by means of theſe: and the elevation Mew? what we have there 


laid down as a rule for laying the entablature over them, when it is upoh colaining ur 


the ſame time. 


The conſtruction of the front of the pflnclpat building bebe abu indeed vy 


are to conſider the wings; : but to go regularly to them, we muſt firſt ſpeàk of the walls 


Which; join them to the edifice. | 1 : N 


Here is a very conſiderable length of building, which, if left plain; waildbe's or 7 


dead aſpect; but if properly ornamented will have an elegant effect. This is the . 


native of the architect in innumerable other inſtances; he has his choice of making. 


that very ornamental which would naturally be unplealing, and he is 5 fo take the ut= 


moſt care to employ his pains upon it. 


The proper decoration of this kind of wall is a "oaks i in its . We * ben 


one will be uſeful on the left hand, and chat other muſt anſwer it on the PR en. 


! 


Theſe muſt be large, becauſe otherwiſe they mood have the aspect als of holes 


cut for convenience, without regard to eme in is edifice ; and they muſt be de. 
: corated that . nf . che reſt, ; 1 | 


#44 4 wo 4 


Es the francs confideration here occurs again: they muſt be 9 ornamented that the 


whole may have reference to the principal building ; this is what will render them 
parts of the ſtructure; the common method of Jong theſe e at random, make 


them ſeem like pieces ſtuck upon it, 


2 . he front wall being ruſtick, and the upper ſtory TR 8 both muſt bein- 
ds here; we have ſpoke before upon the uſe of ruſtick columns, and condemned 
them, but there are inſtances, as we have there ſaid, where they may be admitted; and 


this is one. Though ruſticated columns would have been abominable i in the front of 


the building, they may be allowed in decorating a coach gateway, in the wall; joining 
the wings; and this gives the proper model for ornamenting that part. An order is to 


be employed to them correſponding with the order above; and ruſtick is to be admitted 
to give a reſemblance with the wall of the lower ſtory ; thus all wr " of a' uu ud 
the gate will plainly be a regular part of the ſtructure - 


What we have bafore faid of the employing an order 701 witdows Eb: ese is pi 


other for the principal parts, anſwers equally here. This lefſer order ſhould al ways be 


the next inferior to the principal, and that gives for theſe gates the Doric. 


The wings are the only remaining part, and they ate alſo to be made Conformable to 
to the main deſign of the building: no order ſhould be employed here, for they are 
parts of a meaner ſort; but the windows ſhould be well e and have the 
modeſt decoration uſual in fronts of a middle Kind. 


Thus the whole building will be complete in wy confiſtent in alt its parks 100 
ied to its deſign. | | 
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GE ARCHITECTURE 1 


CR: A. Þ _xxxvi. r NT 
The conſtruction of a town-houſe of the greateſt elegance. 


E have thus led the young architect, by gradual advances, from the plaineſt to 
the more difficult articles in the theory of architecture; and having advanced 
thence to the practice, we have in the ſame manner conducted 1 from the plaineſt 
fabrick, to thoſe of more and greater expence and decoration. We now advance ts the 
cloſe of this article: and we ſhall here lay before him the conſtruction of a houſe in 
the higheſt degree elegant, built for a nobleman of the moſt diſtinguiſhed taſte, and 
adorned at the greateſt expence. With this we ſhall conclude the preſent part of our 
undertaking, the ſucceeding books being intended for the decorations and peculiar parts 


of buildings. 


We hve already given the ſubterranean conſtruction of this edifice, which is ex- 
plained in our plate of ſewers and drains ; and we ſhall in the ſucceeding books in- 
troduce deſigns of ſeveral of its internal decorations under the article of Ct ILINGS 
and Sunne e | 


We mall, in the account of this capital houſe, follow the ſame method as in the 
preceding numbers; and as we have there pointed out what might beſt be done upon 

a given ſpace, we ſhall here ſhew the ſtudent what has been done: we ſhall explain to 
him all that is executed upon this deſign in an edifice univerſally applauded ; illuſtrat⸗ 
ing the ſeveral parts with fi gures of. the Plan and err en 28 by that great 
maſter Fvurdrinier. 


Before we enter upon the particulars, it may be proper to obſerve, that the edifice 
we here treat of has its front to the weſt, and has before it a large court; and that 
the eaſt front commands a RIG garden. PPE, 


The kad of the ground in all this extent behind is eleven foot below that of the fore- 
court. This might have perplexed the young architect; but he will ſee here in what 
manner ſuch an irregularity 1 1s to be BR, and nde an . of ornament inſtead 
of an We pl | 


Into this 1 the 1 FIR the W floor of the houſe i is, by a double 
flight of ſtone ſteps, diſpoſed with elegance and magnificence, ang cheated with ba- 
luſtrades e to 1 reſt of the Tony" 


What houſe in Fond i it is that we are FOR 8 g will * at a loſs to diſ- 
cern from the elevation; but if any ſhould not diſcover that, we ſhall add at the cloſe 
of the work a table of explanation, in which we ſhall acquaint the reader, where, and 
for whom, every one of the deſigns already executed is built. 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


The judicious architect who obſerves the great extent of ground in this ſtructure, 
the dimenſions of the building, the ſubterraneous conſtruction, the boundary walls, 
and the extraordinary depths of the foundations from the inequality of the ground, 
will ſee it in the light of a great and capital undertaking. 


The curious obſerver who ſhall enter into the ſpirit of it, in the free uſe of the Co- 
rinthian order in the colonnade, the elegance of the iron- work on the outſide as well 
as within, and the high finiſhing of all the principal apartments, will. not be ſtartled 


| when he hears the expence was five- and- twenty thouſand pounds: perhaps chere i is 


not in Europe ſo much richneſs and elegance for the ſame expence. 


CH e G -- MK. 
The ground-plan of the edifice. 


\ HE young archite& who is about to enter with us on the conſideration of this 
edifice, muſt firſt underſtand its place with reſpe& to the area before. The 


principal building has before it a court 177 foot in length, and 94 in breadth, termi- 
nated each way from the houſe by a Corinthian colonnade, and flanked by the wings, 


containing the offices. 


At the back of As and in its centre, is to ſtand the houſe ; and its front is 
terminated by a wall and gates. This wall, including the offices, and continued 
round the garden, gives the general outline of the ground. The ſtudent will find the 
rules we have occaſionally laid down 1 in the preceeding part of our work exemplified | 
at large 1 in this ballding, 


In the centre of the front wall of the court, and directly oppoſite to the centre of 


the houſe, are placed the great gates of entrance; a law we have ſhewn to be 


founded on reaſon, but often neglected in great and good buildings. 


This gateway, to ſuit it to the edifice, muſt be decorated with piers, and within, 
on each fide, is to be allowed a ſmall ſquare room for a porter's lodge; the places of 
theſe are marked M. M. in Plate LXI. in which is given the whole ground-plan and 


_ diſtribution of the rooms. 


The boundary wall is to be 8 entire to the right; but the wing to the left, 
containing the coach-houſe and ſtables, ſhould have the convenience of an opening 


to the ſtreet. This will require a gateway near the corner; but as this is intended 


for uſe, not ſhew, and is too remote to catch the eye at the ſame time with the houſe; 
the leſs decoration is employed on it the better. Its place is marked by an opening in 
the wall of the court, anda plain wooden pair of gates will beſt ſuit the purpoſe. 


Entering 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


/ 


Wo ey 


Latering 1 court the wings are to by ſeen. on each hand in the centre the prin- by, . 39 


— f 1 


cipal building, and on each ſide the colonnade. 


This houſe being intended for elegance and magnificence muſt have the parts great. 
On this depends the diſtribution of the rooms, or compartition of the ſpace : that is not 
to be thrown into a great number. of ſmall rooms, for this would diſgrace the external 


form: and if, as may naturally be imagined, the rooms upon ſuch a diſpoſition would 


be too few in a houſe whoſe ground-plan was proportioned to the centre of the ſpacez 
ms is a ane vide deviating + from the principles we have ul eſtabliſhed; 


The young archite& wad hot, for this reaſon, vide the ingipel floor into ſmall 


| rooms, for the ſake of having a ſufficient number for his purpoſe; but he muſt add others 


in adjoining places: this may always be done with eaſe and convenience, and if they be 
well diſpoſed they will give a greater air of freedom and extent to the inſide of the 


houſe, * they a are an ornament and not a L blemiſh without. 


Thus in the mad of the edifice, as laid Jown in the preſent plan, the rooms 
within the ontline of the building can be w_ a ſmall | number, propertioning them to 
the intended magnifcence 


The entrance and n hall, which, with the Rtair-caſe t to the Hala kind, will 
neceſſarily take up more than half the extent in front; the door being in the ante, 
and opening into it. This hall and ſtair-caſe are marked 1 in the figure A. 


On the let in * Gains range, will be the dining-pirlode' this we have markes C, 
and it * be a bandſome 11 50 1 to . e chere es. 


It is 5 eaſy to kts that n no more can be done wh the front line of the hoyſe, Tr 
the ſtair-caſe in this manner: and the architect will find, after a thouſand trials, that 


there is no way of placing it ſo * even in n of room. 


Behind the hall and ſtairecile, "ay man be back ſtairs: for i in ſuch a Bone this 


cannot be 1 nor is there any other part of the plan proper for it. 


As this takes up only a part 42 the extent of hs heek of the hall there, will be 
room for a lobby beſide i it; and this i is the only uſe that can be well made of that 
ſpace, . | | 


We have in this plan marked the FED of theſe back ſtairs * and the lobby with 
the letter I. 


This is all perfectly neceſſary z and by this we ſee ſo conſiderable a part of the pre- 
ſent floor occupied without any conſiderable room, yet deſigned, that there remains 
only a Fey of, making ony. lar Br and one ug on wy floor 
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SY VDV which we are treatin g; we ſhall ſee what they muſt naturally be, and then conſider 
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A COMPLETE BODY. 
Three rooms are by no means ſufficient in a hoaſe of this kind, for the floor of 
how to add to them. 


There is in front, on the left hand, only à a diningÞparlour ; this therefore leaves # 
handſome ſpace behind : but the back ſtairs and lobby take op ſo ap of the other 


81 in depth, that the ſpace there is ſmaller. 


% 


Now with hed to the larger ſpace behind the dining-parlour, the architect who 


thought there was no way to get a due number of rooms but by making them ſmall | 


ones, might divide this into two ; but that would ſpoil both, and be beneath the dig- 
nity of the houſe. Let it therefore be made into one ; it will be a „ and 


wenne anti- room, and * become the reſt. 


The ſmaller ſpace behind the back ſtairs and lobby may be divided into two rooms, 
becauſe there will be two wanted in this part, and neither of them need be large. 


A drefling-room, not far from the foot of the ſtair-caſe, is a very requiſite apartment 


in a houſe of this kind; and near it there ſhould be a waiting-room. They are apartments 


of convenience, not of ſhew ; and there requires no great ſize for either: therefore this 


part of the ſpace will very well anſwer for both. The dreſſing- room may be the ſmaller, 
as marked in this plan at the letter F; and the waiting-room my" pd. the __ 
: between that and the "yy room on the left | 


. A dreſſin g- room in the houſe of a perſon of faſhion is a mom of ava fans E 3 wy 
only for its natural uſe in being the place of dreſſing, but for the ſeveral perſons who 


are ſeen there. The morning is a time many chuſe for diſpatching buſineſs ; and as 
i perſons of this rank are not to be ſuppoſed to wait for people of that kind, they natu- 
rally give them orders to come about a certain hour, and admit them While they are 


dreſſing. 


This uſe of the dreſſing- room ſhews alſo the neceſſity of a waiting · room where we 
have placed it. Though theſe perſons are expected at a certain hour, they cannot al- 


ways be admitted the moment they come, therefore they muſt have ſome place where 
to ſtay. When they are not there, it is convenient for the principal ſervants ; 3 who | 


ſhould have a room where they may be near their maſter, a andi in call. 


This is the neceſſity of the two rooms we have here marked i in our plan; and thus 
will the ſpace be e of. 


2 


The hn will naturally Ne that here yet want the two great apartments for 
ſuch a houſe as this; theſe are a drawing-room and a library: , they muſt yep on a thus 
floor, and yet the whole i is diſpoſed of without them. . 

This is what we were for in naming the additional connected rooms. | 
The ground-plan of the body of the houſe will not contain any more than thoſe we 
have named upon this floor. We have diſpoſed them in it, and the walls are to be 
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raiſed accordingly: . Theſe are to have other rooms over them to the top; but though Chap 95 
the outline of the edifice terminate at theſe, there may be elegance, dignity, conveni- f 
ence, and every article that ſhould come into the thought of a good architect, added by 


means of a couple of additional rooms formed 8720 nen . of b we mall 
| ent the u res 1 90 26:4, id brig 900 15 
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of the ro o oddidonal bunte . 
HE boch of ths houſe bangt hay conſtrued, will bid evkrated} in front with the 
principal entrance, the door, the ſteps, and their ornaments ; and behind by a 
fight of ſtairs into the garden: of theſe we ſhall ſpeak. more particularly hereafter. 
They finiſh the two ends of the houſe, but the fides are only plain; hence although 
nothing could be added to, or connected with, the ends, there is no objeftion in rule 
or regularity to the adding whatever convenience requires to the ſides : therefore 
theſe are the places for the two additional rooms: their communication with the 
houſe will be-natural, and they will 20 into o the prope apartments. *s 


L 


1 he plan of theſe two rooms N * laid with perfect regularity they muſt cor- 
reſpond with one another 1 in all reſpedts, i in length, breadth, and heighth; and they 
will then have every article of convenience and grace. The room to the right is to be 
the library, and at the corner of this ſhould be an adjoining little building for a water- 
Cloſet ; that on the left ſhould be the drawing- room. We have marked the firſt by the 


letter G, and the other by the letter H, in the plan; the young architect will there ſee 


the proportions which reaſon and the rules of * me and he mil God i it 
in the Sq Perfactiy anſww edi . 11 41 


We TEE addition of a great room now to Amo every - heuſe of conſequence, and 


we have taken occaſion in a preceeding part of our wot, to orally — practice as the 
common race of builders now: execute it. ie - 


Their faults or follies however, hate no right to bring the practice into diſgrace ; 
for it is not the adding a part to a . but the adding it e that is the ab- 
e 

and hs 5 | 

Let the frudent his earn thi differences in thoſe houſes which 5 are ridiculous fot 
their new rooms; the addition ãs made withiout any regard to the whole fabrick ; but 
here i it is, though an addition a regular part. In them it is ſtuck to the houſe, and 
here it is a part of the building ; in che common practice it is a ſingle part, for few 
have thought of adding two great rooms upon this vulgar plan; an the inſtance. before 
us there are two. 


: 4 11 2 be ' v 4 — 14 17 
* 1 | f 3 : P a 8 * 
. At nt 1 41 211 1 


| ny —— dhe large ind eſlentiat parts ofthis nd in eee 
ſhould always be two, that one may anſwer another; or if convenience do not require 


two, the ſhell, or outſide of a ſecond, ſhould be raiſed for regularity. Thus in the pre- 
V: No, 4 3. : $4 8 : * ſent 5 
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Book 111. 1 inſtance theſe ad are two; they are alike, and they anſwer to one another. 
=> Inſtead of the common appearance of a large room added to the fabrick, which is al- 


and decoration, they are a beauty inſtead of a deformity in the GU] ; giving at the 


every body wants a large room ; let him therefore think of it in time, that his employer 
may not be reminded by ſome other perſon when it is too late: and let him not in 


leaſt of another. 5 


ſide will look larger than it is, becauſe of the added reſemblance of the great room; 
and within it will have ſcope by the real addition. 


tick as the ſuffrage of the moſt eminent of modern builders can eſtabliſh them, we re- 
fer the ſtudent to the plan of this rated: WINES - it is really and "ey or carried 
into execution. © 


2 Ne — 


for the abſurdity ariſing from ill proportion. If he would fix in his mind the idea of a 


A COMPLETE BODY - 


ways that of a wart, deforming the whole, or of a wen, threatening to pull it down, 


theſe appear of a piece with the reſt; no excreſcences or unſeemly parts, but à te- 
gular addition to a regular building: and being conformable to it in ſtructure, colour, 


ſame time variety and regularity. 


This is an eſſential point in the practice of modern architecture. The builder ſees 


any conſiderable building cramp or diminiſh the other rooms, and ſpoil a whole houſe 
to give ſcope to this. Let him conſtruct the ſeveral parts as the plan and compaſs na- 
turally direct; and when he has thrown the ſpace, by a judicious compartition, into a 
convenient houſe with proportioned apartments, let him add ſuch a room, if faſhion 

continues to require it, as an exterior part; and place oppoſite to it the reſemblance at 


This will ſerve as a very agreeable deception both ways ; for the houſe on the out- 


From theſe, which are the principles of architecture: as old as Cries: and as authen- 


As to the fize of ſuch additional roots, i in all particular inſtances, he rl be guided 
by thoſe laws of proportion we have before laid down ; for nothing can make amends 


good general ſize, he will find an e here. 5 2 


We have already obſerved tha theſe two rooms are equal in . as well a as 
alike 1 in form ; and their bigneſs is, in this inſtance, forty · two foot by twenty-four. 


CH: & #6 
Of the confiruftion of the additional rooms. 


LEG AN CE wil be obſerved in the oonſtruction of a building like this in eve- 
ry part ; and theſe rooms, though additional, are to be underſtood ' as parts : 
therefore the ſame degree, and if the builder pleaſe, the ſame kind of decoration muſt 
be A upon them. | 


Thus they will appear as parts of the whole. This is the firſt conſideration ; but 
there is another. They may be decorated, or they may be concealed ; and in Ty 
caſes the architect will prefer the latter courſe, 


* 
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o F ARCHITECTURE. 


In the building now under conſideration he will ſee a method followed, which at Chap. 41: 
once gives him the choice of appropriating or concealing them; and ſhews in what x. 


manner, and to what purpoſe, they may be on the one part adapted to the building, 
and on the other concealed from the eye. 


We have obſerved that behind thi houſe is a large extent of garden; therefore there 
ſhould be care taken that the back front, which is ſeen entire from it, may be fit for in- 
ſpection. IS 
Theſe look into the nes; and as that WY an agreeable proſpect from them 


they will in the ſame manner afford a good object ſeen from thence. Therefore in this 


conſtruction and deſign, their exterior part muſt be exactly adapted to that of the back 


front, and they will join with it. Thus chere! is light for the rooms, and a good object | 


for the garden. 


In the next place we are 7 conſider them with reſgect to the effect they ER 
have ſeen, from the front. Now as the building is entire without them; and, as we 
ſhall ſee by this elevation, ſufficiently proportioned to the court, and ſuited to the wings, 


there will be no occaſion for bringing theſe additions into fight. That which is per- 


fect without addition, will always be hurt by addition ; eee it would be better 1 in 
this reſpect there had been none, 


That which is concealed is in eaſe of the eye as if it did not exiſt. Therefore if 


theſe rooms can be ſo hid that the eye ſees the building without perceiving them, the 


impropriety of adding where nothing is wanted is concealed, and at the ſame time all 


the advantage and convenience are obtained that were deſired. Thus it is managed in 
the preſent building: the inner compartition of the houſe has the advantage of theſe 
rooms; the garden has them as an object; and the front which 1 is entire without them, | 


is ſeen without them. 


The ſtudent will obſerve there is a colonnade in front, adjoining each way to the 


houſe ; this, for the ſake of proportion, muſt be of a certain height there given, and 
the place of the two additional rooms being underſtood, they will be found to fall 
behind it: therefore to a certain height they would be concealed behind this colon- 
nade, and the judicious archite& muſt contrive in ſuch caſes, that the buildings do not 
exceed that height. 


"Now although two ſuch rooms were requiſite to be added to the plan upon this floor, 


there is no occaſion in a houſe of this conſtruction and deſign for more rooms above than 


may very well be contained within the compaſs of the principal building: there will be 


room enough for their number, and for their due bigneſs. _ 


This takes away the neceſſity of building any thing over the two additional rooms ; 
and by this is taken away all danger of their riſing too high to be concealed by the co- 


lonnade. 


Thus the fore frontis entire ; and ts ſtranger when he enters sche houſe is charmed to 
and two ſuch rooms which were this way externally inviſible. 


Although there muſt be for this reaſon nothing over the two great rooms, there is no 
objection to any neceſſary convenience under them; and in the preſent inſtance the 
Principal offices are placed, and are connected there, as naturally as the rooms with 
thoſe under the reſt of the houſe, : CHAP. 
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of the colonnade and wings. 2 25 


ACH way from the houſe runs in the preſent inſtance a colonnade : ahh 1 is one 

of the nobleſt additional ornaments a houſe can receive, and in this edifice no price 

has been ſpared to give it the full dignity. The order is Corinthian, and its effect is 

very happy. It is one of thoſe decorations that the ſour rules of criticiſm would call 

too rich for the building; but we ſee in this, one of a thouſand inſtances that — 
may depart a little from that cold ſeverity of rule with happy effect, 


Under the colonnades are arcades open to the caſt, which ks a communication 
between the offices under the houſe, and the north and ſouth wings. 


We have obſerved that the comch-hwuſes and ſtables are placed in the left wing, zu. 
being the north; and in the oppoſite, which is the right, or fouth wing, are the kit- 
chen, larders, paſtry, WO waſhhouſe and OY: 


Over the tables i is a mezzanine floor, properly divided for a granary ; P and above 


; this are lodging-rooms for ſervants. 


In the ſame manner the upper part of the other wing is divided into o lodging-rooms 
for ſervants, and thus is the whole of this magnificent building conſtructed, | 


This i is all that comes Ee ah our cooflderation 3 in the preſent place, 5 the inſide A 
niſhings belong to a ſucceeding part of the work ; but we ſhall here obſerve that tony 


are adapted to the whole. „ 


The great ſtair- caſe aſcends with three fights of ſteps 3 ; and i is of white and veined 
The ſcreen which divides the hall from the ſtairs is of the ſame material, and formed 
in arches and half columns of the Corinthian and Compoſite order. The rooms upon the 


principal floor and that above it, have all expenſive and rich ceilings and chimney- | 


pieces, deſigned in the moſt elegant manner, and wrought in the beſt marbles; and all 


by the firſt artiſts in their ſeveral ona 


Of theſe we ſhall treat RAR ry among many ale deſigns of ornamental parts = 
the ſame kind; and with this ſtructure, the firſt in the kingdom for elegance, v we e ſhall 
cloſe the preſent part of our Worms 8 


Tux END or THE TIA D Book, 
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The INTRODUCTION: 


E have had occaſion to obſerve in the preceeding ſheets, that not only the eſ- 

ſential doctrines of this elegant ſcience : have been tranſgreſſed by very ce- 
lebrated builders, but that in the moſt familiar things the ſame neglect is more fre- 
quently ſhewn to all rule and order. We have named this not for the ſake of criti- 
ciſing what has been done, but to ſhew what ſhould be avoided ; and we ſhall purſue 
the fame courſe here ; ; | ES at real uſe. 9 


Doors and a muſt hos been as cenly as Wenn a for the firſt man 

| who erected the hurdle hut, or the clay cabbin, could not have been ſo abſurd as to 
climb in at the top, or ſhut himſelf up in darkneſs : therefore the conſtruction of any 

| habitation implied the uſe of theſe; and reaſon declares that the door would be ſuited 
to the human height, and the windows to the proportion of light required for the need- 
ful offices of life. Thus have been laid down by nature the laws for their dimenſions ; 
but it will aſtoniſh us to conſider how they have been tranſgreſſed. We have ſeen at 
one period of late time, doors made of ſuch height that one would think every houſe 
inhabited by a giant: and from this extreme, for according to the old Romans obſerva- 
tion, weak minds in avoiding one error always run into another ; we have ſeen them 
loſe the form and faſhion, grace and dignity of entrances to 4 habitation, and wear the 
aſpect of holes cut through the walls, to accommodate houſes built for men to the uſe 
of ne. 


1t is ah to obſerve, that as all extremes are amiſs, one of theſe i is as faulty as the 
other. . | 


With regard to windows, the ſame univerſal law, eſtabliſhed by nature and autho- 
riſed by reaſon, of admitting a proportioned and uſeful quantity of light has been as 
much tranſgreſſed. We have in the ſame manner run from the extravagance of ex- 
ceſs, to the abſurdity of defect. It is not long ſince our houſes were ſo many lanthorns, 
the piers ſeeming deſigned only to receive the frames of the windows; and from this 
we ran into the admitting light only through certain holes, as if for the uſe of a dun- 
geonn hu | . EN 
Let the archite& who has thus far formed himſelf upon the principles of ſcience, 
learn on this point the golden rule of moderation, We give him the general leſſon 


here, and we ſhall in the ſucceeding cs 0h bring it it to praczice; and illuſtrate 5 the- 
ory by 8 | 
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of Doors 


1 ale to be chniddeted in He ftlign of a door; the GH its Wperfure, and 
the ſecond its ornaments. Theſe muſt both enter into the mind of the archi. 
te who is defi grin g an edifice, or he will never proportion or adapt it to the ſtructure. 


How often do we ſee in al. doors which appear not to belong to the houſe, but 
to be joined to it againſt nature; that ſeem to have been ſtuck on, not raiſed with the 
building. It i is common to ſee doors whofe breadth occuptes near one half of the et- 
tent in front; and in Dover ſtreet there is one whoſe top covers half the window 

placed over it in the upper ſtory. This is the error of thoſe who mean to be magnifl= 
cent; but the oppoſite is too common in plain houſes, Doors are put which ſtem to 
ſay, no fat mah comes into this houſe; and they always diſgrace the whole building; 


We have fhewn in treating of elevations, how the moſt plain and ſmall houſe may 
be made convenient; and we ſhell obſerve here that it may alſo be erected with a * 
culiar kind of beauty. x 


Its ſole grace muſt lie in x proportion, cherefore le not the architect omit tharmod of- 
fential pomt. 


The variations in the antique are in n this is very great : : and Fon this i. Was 
| that Palladio evaded | giving rules ſor the dimenſions of doors in proportion to hoſes, 

He was ſenſible he could lay down none againſt which ſonie inſtance might! not be 
5 brought! in thoſe buildings which were allowed maſterly i in their kind: and he there- 
fore left it undetermined. He gives no rule, and he ſays none can be 5 given ; all ke di- 
recs is, that they be proportioned to the dignity of the inhabitant of the houſe, We 
mult here diſſent from him, and determine that, be the condition or benevolence of 
the maſter what it will, the door ought to be Pryportioned to the other parts of the 
building. 


There are many things i in which the antient architeds have erred, and it will be a 
double error in us to copy their faults. This great variation in the height of doors is 
one, and in their conſtruction there was a greater. They « did not in general make the a- 
perture equal all the way, but contradted i it upwards. This muſt have had a ſtrange 
effect. A door narrower at the top than the bottom muſt have appeared a deformity 
in any building, though over it were written the i name of Hermogenes + as architect. 


| Theſe antients, though much greater men than our preſent architects, wee beiden 
the ſcience, which they carried to ſuch a height, they did not perfect. The limits of 
theſe is hr are not fixed at wif certain point, nor are the P mains of yer fettered by 


+4 :4 


Opinions : if we turn our eyes to 5 temple at Tivoli, let us en the door there as an 


Wir 


— 


object ſnewing what we ſhould avoid. 


Oo AR CHITECTURE. 41339 
Wich regard to the Talian, we have ſhewn he was loſt in the dwerfity of what he Chap. i 
e and what he ſaw-2/'as to the Roman, he ſeems to have received it as a law in tile 
ſcience, that there ſhould be this contraction; and when he directs that in doors of more 
than thirty foot height in the opening, there ſhould be no contraction of the diameter, 
his commentator Phi landen, who rarely miſſes his ſenſe, ſays this was becauſe at that 
height the nature of viſion anſwered the fame $97 pack and the contraction Was N 
to the eye by * 


0 the dimenſions of Doons, — 


r ＋ E architect will ſe by this free- diſquiſition, that the antients are not proper | 
- inſtructors in the dimenſions of doors; how much ſoever we may learn from 

them reſpecting their ornaments. He will ſee alſo that the moſt famous of the mo- 
derns has left him uninformed on this head ; and if he look into the common books 

of deſigns he will find nothing but abſurdity. There ate in none of the parts of archi- | 
tecture (monſters equal to thoſe we find in theſe Books intended for this purpoſe: 

this is the ſtate of the matter in all of them; the more as well as the leſs reſpected, and ENG . 
| throughout the whole courſe of time from PFrancint to Batty Langley... Ls | Rs. | 
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The defect on this head we thall eneavonrt to ſappl) 73 and er merit we ſhaft 


attain By attempting N the ſtudent fray . na on 28225 we Wil: not lead 
am As errors. T | 


With reſpeR to this re bee of Sov 1 in the aperture, there is an univerfat I in rea⸗ 
ſon, though not obſerved: there is a certain height below which they muſt not be; 
tho for dignity and proportion the field i in which they may exceed | is almoſt unlimited. 


The human ſtatute is the mar for the leaſt height that can be proper, and this is the 
fame among the valgar as the noble: he who makes a door is not therefore on any 
confideration to deſcend below this eſtabliſhed proportion. If he ſhould give it as an 
excuſe hat the owrier Was 6f low ſtature, boys would laugh at him; thoſe who viſit 
are not proportioned by the height of the poſſeſſor of the houſe, nor 1 his fon be 
of his ſtature ; or the next inhabitarit, 


It is thetefote as improper to conſtruct the door to tlie ſtature of the owner, as to 
the greattieſs of his hoſpitality. Though the heart of Bevilacqua was bigger than hig 
door, that" of His' ſucceſſor! in the palace miglit have found room in a nut-ſhell, 


For the loweſUcor-then: ables height muſt be ſuch as te a man of the Abet 
comtnon ſtature may go through it without ſtooping. This limits the meaſure to ſix 
foot: below this the door of no houſe ſhould be made, even of the . but ee 
all is left to fancy: e by the general idea of en 


The height being thus determined, the breadth comes into: Ls, the ſides 
muſt be ſo diſtant chat they muſt not cruſh the largeſt body.; nor is it fit they ſhould 
reduce a man to enter with his arms · in any particular poſture : as he is to go in with- 
out ſtooping. ſo he ought alſo to be able to walk in at eaſe. The ſmalleſt dimenſion | 
therefore in breadth that can be allowed is three foot; and this being the half of tha 


given height has a very good effect in reſpect of general proportion. | 


A COMPLETE BODY. 


Book IV. Theſe are the rules laid down by nature; and theſe being allowed as truth become 
tee foundation of all the other proportions. | While we are-near this, we are ſure not 
to err; and this ought always to be kept in remembrance for that purpoſe. He would 


have reaſon to complain of the confined laws of the ſcience, who fancied that from this 


every door muſt be made the exact double of its breadth in height: there are peculiar 
conſtructions which require particular meaſures z but as in all other caſes there are 


bounds which muſt not be tranſgreſſed, ſo in this there is a latitude, as we ſhall ſhew, 
within which the fancy may rove, but which it muſt not paſs. 


The dimenſions being thus in their firſt ſenſe conſidered, we are to regard them ag 
neceſſarily varied according to the nature of the building. 


In proportion as the houſe 1s larger the door muſt alſo 1 enlarged. This i is an univer- 


ſal rule: and there being ſome variations, though they are of a limited nature, in the 


proportion of height and breadth, theſe muſt be e alſo to ths general form 
_ of the houſe, | 


We have ſaid that for the plaineſt doors the ropottion of height b to breadth muſt 
k double : this is to be a little varied at the pleaſure of the architect; ang he muſt 


thus employ | his liberty. 


If the front of the houſe extend conſiderably in breadth, in proportion to height the 


door muſt be adapted to it, by having a proportion of breadth ſomewhat too great for 
its height ; upon the preceeding principles, and in the ſame manner, if the building be 


one of thoſe which riſe to a height without any great breadth, the door for it ſhould be 


made a little more than twice as high as broad, to emen the bgure of that 2 
of other parts to the form of the whole. Fe me 


We ſhall in a ſucceeding chapter ſpeak of the decorations of doors ; - bat in bis 15 
it is neceſſary to obſerve thus much, that the ornameuts muſt in the ſame manner be 


ſuited to the aperture of the door, and to the entire body of the building... 


The ornaments afually employed will bear to be extended or retrenched ; at the ſides, 


as the architect ſhall ſee proper; and he muſt make them broader or narrower as the 


opening of the door is wider or more contracted ; and by this means they will be ſuited 


at once to the opening and to the edifice, to that part and to the whole. 


In the ſame manner the pediment i is a part which the architect may conſtruct upon 
his own principles. We have given the beſt proportioned height to breadth in a pre- 


ceeding part of the work, and we here ſhall illuſtrate the ſubject farther by figures of 
- proportioned pediments over doors of the ſeveral orders; but at the ſame time we are 


to tell the ſtudent, that although what we have given in theſe and the plates of the ſuc- 
ceeding number be right, it is not all that can be right. A pediment higher or lower 
than what we have given would not ſuit the other dimenſions and ornaments in thoſe 


figures ; but there may be others of innumerable kind, bearing different proportions: 


in ſuch the builder is left to his liberty, and he is to uſe it to the purpoſe we have 


named, making it an univerſal rule, that as the whole building, and in conſequence of 


our rules its door alſo, is extended in breadth in proportion to height, the pediment is 
to be lower : and as it is taller, and the door with its ornaments are narrower, the pe- 
Jiment 1 is alſo to have a ſomewhat higher pitch. 


Theſe 


O01 &R Orr RR. 441 
Theſe are liberties he is to take, but they muſt be taken with diſcretion x great vari- Chap. gf 


ation from common. proportions will be always wrong; and it is never needful, be- —— 
cauſe a door is ſo obvious a part that leſſer will be ſeen. 


As our firſt rule of the proportion of doors is abſolute, and yet capable of variation 
without a fault, fo the ſtudent is to regard the figures we give in this and the ſucceed- 
ing numbers. We ſhall venture to ſay they are proportioned juſtly, and that the rules | 
of architecture are perfectly followed in their conſtruction; but from theſe he may va- 
ry alittle as occaſion ſhall * or the general proportion of the fabrick ſhall demand, 


C H A P. I, 


Of the elevation of Doors. 


HE form and dimentious of doors having thus been eſtabliſhed upon fome orin- | 

ciples, we are to conſider their poſition, This varies according to their diſtance 
from the level of the ground, and i is to be governed by the * of the floor to which 
they belong. 


In the plaineſt and moſt ordinary houſes the door is upon the level of the rod, ; 
but this is wrong for a very obvious reaſon. There is to be. ſome ſettling expected in 
the houſe, and experience ſhews that the ground in all inhabited places naturally riſes 
in ſurface. _ $a 


Therefore u houſe whols floor af entrances whe : head 8 upon the level of 
the ground, will in a few years, from the concurrence of theſe two accidents, or from 
one of them, be below that level; the door will then ſtand below the ſurface of the 
ground, and we muſt go down finiegd into the houſe : this is to be avoided both for 5 
ſhew and ſervice. A floor under the level of the ground will be damp, and the door, 
| 


| | 
1 
| 

| 


if well proportioned at firſt, will be too low for its adh 3 at leaſt it wall appear o, 
which! in this reſpect i is the ſame thing. 


This is a reaſon why a door ſhould ne never reſt upon: the level of the ground ; 1 if 
againſt all rule the builder or the owner will have it ſo, the proportion to be ob- 
fined is this ; it muſt be made ſomewhat high in an oyer- proportion to the breadth, 


| becauſe the eye at firſt will reduce it to the 2 of e, and r ac- 
cidents afterwards wil 1 it e it. 


„ $4 


W is e a einc that es to ſtand as ahead" in ieif; that the 
more the door of a houſe is raiſed above the level of the ſtreet, the more its ed 
ſhould exceed the natural proportion with reſpect to height. n 


This depends upon che nature of viſion, which in theſe near objects ought always 
to be be conſulted; for the higher the door is placed, the narrower it will appear by 
diſtance, and therefore the broader! it ſhould be made in the wa: | 


Theſe are points which abs to be conſidered 88 more WY Nan Tt are, 
for upon them depends entirely the proportion: at the ſame time we are to tell the 


young architect, that all we ſpeak here of variations, is meant to thoſe of a very ſmall 


kind; for when a certain rule of Fr 1s eſtabliſhed n cauſe 2 lead us too 
far I 1 from it. 
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Book IV. 


R 


. 


A COMPLETE BODY 
In the earlieſt architecture we find that the cuſtom was to place the door at a . 
—— fiderable height above the level of the ground; and in all magnificent buildings? it ſhould 
be thus raiſed, end in 9 808 in proportion to their ſize. 


The raiſing the door P42 the old Greek manner gives many advantages. The floor 
to which it opens has elevation, better air, and the advantages of proſpect. There is 
the benefit of riſing to it by flights of ſteps, which whether ſingle or double are of 
great ornament, and may be carried to any degree of elegance according to the plea- 
ſure of the purchaſer: it alſo ones a os floor below * the uſe of the better ſort of 
ſervants. 


For all theſe reaſons we ſee it beſt to give the door an elevation, and we have directed 
the architect to the only method by which one of this ſituation ever can be rendered 


5 ny pred 


O the uſe of columns in the ornament of Doors, 


E are now naturally led to the ornaments of doors, and are to propoſe, as thei 
firſt and greateſt decoration the uſe of the orders. They are the nobleſt and 


the moſt graceful part of architecture, and are therefore finely ſuited to what! is to make 


the firſt ene as a door naturally does. 


Their expence is no tn an article of ſo little conſideration, becauſe they e are here 


| ſmaller and fewer than in the other common uſes ; and the architect of taſte has this 


reaſon to be pleaſed with them, that he has in their , a ſcope for all the 
boldneſs of his genius, and the beſt flights of his regulated perro 


We have i in a preceeding part of this work fs what great variations may be au- 


thorized by the remains of antiquity in the conſtruction of every one of the orders; 3 


in the ornaments of doors there is full ſcope for the imitation of all thoſe of the an- 
tients, and for the deviſing new ones: and from this may ariſe a dignity and grace un- 


| known hitherto 1 in architecture. 


We have here added by way of luftration of what we are cying in this i the 
figures of two doors decorated with the Doric and Ionic orders; and in theſe for the 
ſervice and example of the ſtudent in his firſt deſigns, we have adhered ſtrictly to 


the proportions eſtabliſhed for thoſe orders by Palladio; but having forme + to him 


ſelf an; idea of ſtrict proportion from theſe, he may be wagt how to vary with ſucceſs 
from the exact regularity. | | 


| We have ſhewn him in this place under what circumſtances his doors ſhould be 


made more lofty, or leſs ſo, in proportion to their breadth ; and in a preceeding place 


we have given him examples from the antique of various proportions in height and di- 
minution in the execution of every order. From theſe he is to ſelect what will beſt ſuit 


the purpoſe of every particular door ; for it will be proper for him to give the greateſt 


heights to his columns and their capitals, where the door 1s to be, according to its fitu- 
ation, narrower than uſual in reſpect of height; and on the contrary to ſelect thoſe co- | 


And fröm among our examples of each order, which are loweſt, where the door is 


broader than the exact N of | height would dictate. 
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This is the true uſe of theſe remains of the antique, and by ſuch a method of erm. cf 


pee them they will obtain as con en for the e as in A random choice e e 
| h 09 00} vt 8 05 


One thing remains to be obſerved with reſpect to the diminution of columns uſed in 
ornamenting of doors, that the greater this is, the leſs they are ſuited to the purpoſe. 
This is one of many reaſons that ought to baniſn the Tuſcan order from this piece of 
ſervice. Its diminution is not only che greateſt of that of any order; but it is greater 


beyond all he aac and looks as i ill-formed where made * ever ſo much 
truth. . a 

The other en are no way more happily uſed than for this purpoſe: their dimi- 
nution is the great grace of their form, and it is never ſhewn' fo plainly or conſpicu- 
ofly. The upright of the door-caſe, beſore which it ſtands, is as a meaſure to the eye, 


and the whole being near, and che 11 of he een diſtinet, the FERRO is ſeen 
in the whole out. ine. VVA V 8 8 85 


This is a very obvious ceaſing FORO Geib tho nod enden af; piliſter 
on this occaſion; but at the ſame time, as we have obſerved alreaay; the peculiar di- 
minution of the Tujſcan being too great to be born, on ſo near and fo diſtinct. a view, 

ſhould e it from 1 gh in the ornaments of doors. FED 


0 'W; . v. 


» FS +. 


The e of a dur i in the Don, nd 4 in the tone WY q 


HE two examples we ſhall here give of the uſe of the orders are of the Doric 

and Ionic; and the general direction to be laid before the ſtudent is, that the 

parts be all proportioned ; that no way be given to a vitiated fancy in adding unnatural 

_ ornaments ; no placing of the entablature of one order over columns of another, as we 
ſee too often in London i in what are called i compoſed. door. caſes, but that _ thing | be 
propes and Joſh. 


f 
* ? 5 


f EF. K LO 
_ 4 MAAS © of 


The plaineſt door we old; ever adviſe him to mak of this kind! is wth * Do- 
ric order, and for this we have given him a drawing in Plate LXII. In this he will 
perceive all the parts, to the minuteſt mouldings, preſerved in the form in which they 
are to be wrought, and the ornaments * the rens in * proper place and diſpo- 
fition. | | = 


— — 


This is a door of ſmall expence for one with the orders; and the columns may at 
his diſcretion be either made of ſolid timber, or of pieces glewed together: but in this 
caſe and moſt others we 58 the them 3 ad of pron to avoid 


crackin 8. 


p * wan. 
* —— — 1 ragl De 
* —— — — 


If he hw a hind 6 to 9 this * farther, the . is open; we ſhall not 
repeat what has been already given in another part of the work, but refer him to thoſe. 
pages wherein we have treated of the Doric order: he will there find that the ſhafts of - — 
the columns may be fluted; that roſes may be added to the neck; and that the me- . 
topes or mY between: the triglyphs may be decorated with variety of "The | A 
I | \ e 


8 A COMPLETE BODY 
Bock IV. Theſe additions with what we have farther directed under that head to be occaſion. 
ally done, will ſhew the builder how much is to be added for the enriching of that or. 

der: and all the time he is to obſerve invariably the conſtruction and Proportions given 
in this figure. 


Thus the young architect will ſee in what manner he may enrich and raiſe to ele- 
gance a Doric door; but if the utmoſt ornament he can with propriety give to that 
order be not ſufficient for his purpoſe, he is not to run into impropriety and confulion 
by-adding falſe decorations ; but in that caſe to chuſe a r order. 


The next above the Doric is the. nic; and of this we have here alſo 8 
him a figure; that comparing the natural and proper decorations of the two, he may 
ſee by what degrees they riſe one above another; and whether for his preſent pur- 
Pu it be moſt ie to o decorate . firſt, or to chuſe in its Nene the ſecond order, 


As v we adviſe tn _ to chuſe the Tonic, Ry to give improper decorations to 
the Doric, we muſt in the ſame manner direct him, when he has choſen this ſecond 


kind, to adhere ſtrictly to rule and method; and en no ornament but what "oy au- 
e W the . 5 | 


We have given n! in is Gone Plate LxII che "FI a an \ Tonic door, accord- 
ing to the proportions of Palladio : the firſt caſt of the eye, even of the unſkilful, diſ- 


tinguiſhes the great decoration and grace this kind receives from the capital with i Its 
volutes, and the modillions of the cornice. 


8 we Caution dur ſtudent againſt any unwarrantable liberties on this head, 
kd is to remember that there 1s great variation in his power, within the ſtricteſt limi- 
tation of rule, ang: under the Ra of ee from the antique. | 


We have given in the dre the antique Be capital, and the ſwellin g or ties 
freeze; but he knows from what we have obſerved in treating of the order, that he has 
his choice to uſe the modern capital and the flat freeze, which he may adorn at 
pleaſure with ſculpture ; and in other POR add, without tranſgreſſin g the laws of 
the ſcience, much decoration. 1 1 5 
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OF ARCHITECTURE - 


o the uſe f be more elegant orders in doors, 


W E have ae that the rden decoration of doors is by means of the orders; ; 
gures. The Tuſcan we have declared in general leaſt fit for the purpoſe : therefore 
there remain to be conſidered only the two more rich and elegant to be appropriated 
to this uſe. - But before we advance to theſe, let us take a review of what 'we uſually 
ſee fineſt, as it is eee, in this Way: of the Preſent, or of a ſomewhat carlier 
time. 


A plain opening left in the wall was doubtleſs the firſt door-way ; and it continues 
the plaineſt : it were well if we could not ſay, it would be to the advantage of many 
decorated entrances to good houſes, if all the expence could be removed, and the TR” 
ing. left naked as it came from che hand of mo e 8 1 51 


From the duin . the 8 to as ee with the loweſt in 


by many ſtages: and in all theſe chere is ſuch a a mY propriety, which only a 
ritiated fancy could ranſgreſs, ; 


The great error is that of crowding oruaments of : a ſuperior kind i into a wok of an : 
inferior: this jo as abſurd in the leaſt things as the greateſt, The capital of the Co- 
rintlian order put upon a Tuſcon column, could not be more monſtrous than the bring- 


ing in here the decorations of one kind to the plan in another. 


We hong vid ht whey the Ds with] its beſt proper . does not appear 
rich enough, inſtead of adding what is unfit, the architect ſhould chuſe the Toric, 


and the ſame rule holds here univerſally : let the builder fee it in this light. If a door 


with an architrave ornament cannot be made rich enough by proper ſculpture to pleaſe 
the eye of the poſſeſſor, let him not introduce into it the decorations appropriated to 
other kinds; but at once advance from that Pe to a ieee with an oi; and hing 
| aſide the other entirely adhere to this. 


here is nothin g abfixrd but from ar mixture eri improper parts; and wnofhing: is ri- 
diculoch that is not abſurd: therefore let him keep only propriety in his mind, 


and he will be ſure to cleape cenſure. 'The plaineſt door that has proportion in its di- 


menſions, and propriety in what is placed about it by way of ornament, will give ſatis- 


faction not only to the judicious, but to every eye, while ill-judged ornaments raiſe con- 


tempt. Let it be an univerſal rule deduced from this principle, that where there are 


not columns introduced, there ſhould be no reſemblance of them. With what diſguſt 


does the judicious eye look at that door where the conceit of the architect has formed 
a half column out of ſome of the mouldings, which running up to encloſe a compart- 


ment above the door, together with it, is fifteen diameters in height, and has a fancied 
capital to crown the abſurdity? What contempt n muſt this unnatural Gothic piece 


of buſineſs raiſe in all who look upon it ? 3 : . 
N. XV. FE oo lng if 


and we have given inſtances of the uſe of the two plainer illuſtrated with fi- 
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gh tag If the architect will have any reſemblance of a column, let it be a column f in due 

- proportion; alittle judgment will direct how to di ſpoſe the compartment above; and 
leſs expenee than pays for this abſurdity will finiſh the work with propriety, 


We ſpeak here of an inſide door; but we are to tell the reader once op all that all 
our figures may be the models of doors, either for the outſide or the inſide, as the con- 
dition of the building, and the magnificence of the rooms requires. 
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Of the original decorations of doors. 
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TI HE original thought of decorating a door- way was no more than by a plain 
caſe of wood with a bead at its edge. The ſharpneſs of the corner, or angle of 
the brickwork was diſagreeable, as alſo its roughneſs ; addd to this it daubed the cloaths 
of thoſe who paſſed in; and being a ſharp edge of a weak ſubſtance, it was broke and 
made irregular by every little accident. This put it in mens' minds to caſe or cover it 
with board ; and the inconvenience of its ſharpneſs made them cut a HOG 85 by way. 
or bead or Ly 3 all the way its length. 
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Thus were doors ornämented in the earlieſt times of building ; ; and as they 3 
then under the conduct of men of true taſte, they were able to proportion the breadth 
of the wood-work to the opening of the door: and terminating at the extreme edge 

with another aſtragal, there was a plainneſs, but ſtill there was propriety and uſe 3 
and when theſe unite there n never wants ny to the diſcerning eye. 

Upon this fr idea of a door 0 were 1 all * „ whlh we e have 

ſeen introduced. The plain breadth of boards offended the eye, and the old architects 
carried up along its middle a feſtoon 17 various contrivance. | 


The oak leaves and frat gave the firſt hint ; the —_ ſucceeded this, and after- 
wards the vine: this gave a beautiful freedom from its ramping figure, which they 
knew how to reſtrain with judgment ; and from this they reached the acanthus leaf; 
in their Judgment the heighth oe egetable beauty. . 1 * 


From thence they began to diverſify the feſtoon with ſymbols and inffruments of 
facrifice, and thence they came to hieroglyphicks. 


As the plain caſe of * door received this ornament, the bead at its ts an ſwelled 
by degrees, by the addition of more and larger mouldings, to an architrave. This 
| was finely varied, and the freeze which crowned it at the top received all the decora- 

tions of {culpture given to the pannel. 
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great builders ended the decoration. They ſelected the columns moſt proper for the 
occaſion ; and they uſed them with the ſame correct taſte in the door of an edifice of 
the leaſt kind; "Wane nr, wete Hraitted, as in * 12 —4 of their moſt magnificent 
temples. | 9110 22 F N 
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This began and thus was'raifed to its orion the iba of doors among 
the Greeks and Romans. Here they ſtopped, for they had: Judgment: but the luxu- 
riant fancy of thoſe who followed them, admiring their works, but wanting the taſte 
which regulated them, flew into every abſurdity that the whole ſcope of things could 
afford. Of this we ſee inſtances in many expenſive works which ſtand, and will ſtand, 
to diſgrace our country : and we-have models of them, and of others as ridiculous, pro- 
| pe for ene and en ad as Wee ary fay, for the inſtruRtion of builders, Fs 


We hare Go Seele und a ib fomictee upon the ſoundeſt principles diſgraced 
by ignorant. capriee; and faſhion very lately has attempted, and it were well if we 


could not fay attempts now, to undermine and deſtroy it by the —— of France, and 
by the whims of Ching. 


How moſt a man of true taſte PIER to ſee, i in ſome of the beſt buildings of that 


country, famed as it would pretend, for the encouragement of arts, Corinthian capitals 


made of cocks' heads, inſtead of leaves of the acanthus ? And how muſt one bluſh to 


| ſee this moſt abſurd variation from the figure and _ of the nav os to its in- 


: ventor the glory of having added a ſixth order. 2 


Itis called the French, and let 3 have the wit of it: the Gothic ſhafts and Chi: 
neſe bells are not beyond or below itin Poorneſs of imagination. 


# 


Itis our oſha to ſte at this time, an unmeaning ſcrawl of (C's) kürte turned, 
and hooked together, take place of Greet and Roman elegance, even in our moſt ex- 
penſive decorations. This is not becauſe the poſſeſſer thinks there is or can be elegance 


in ſuch fond weak ill-joirited and unmeaning figures: it is uſually becauſe it is French; 


aud faſhion commands that whatever is French is to be admired : as fine : the two LL 


words FW low are Britons er mean org fame thing 1 


Let us W againſt this poor unmeaning fantaſtic 8 the plain ds. noble 


orders, which dignify the Roman ſtructures, and have preſerved, more than twa thou- 
land years, the Greek remains, even in the countries of barbarians. Theſe, in ſpite 


of this prevalence of faſhion, are never ſeen with us but they are admired. Let us make : 


it a point to reſtore their uſe; and whenever France is named, lay Greece before the eyes 


of thoſe who wot have Per the KT, 197 | 55 they 8 5 chat! it then, they de- b 


ſerve no better. 


While theſe French 1 were Sb out, FW FR uses 6 mY our #bowſes, | 
thoſe ceilings which a Burlington had taught us to introduce from Roman temples, and 
thoſe ornaments. of doors, (our proper buſineſs here) which a better taſte under Trigo 


Jones had formed upon the models of the beſt Roman ſtructures ; the Goths-ſeemed to 


/ PETER lumns 


- have ſeized upon — and the Chineſe on rooms of pleaſure. The jointed co- - 
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Wy Iv. lumns roſe without proportion for the ſupport of the thatched roof in PROS "Mn 
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 cake-houſes for ſunday apprentices : the French are more-difficult to conquer; but let 


us rouſe in every ſenſe the national ſpirit againſt them; and no more permit them to de- 
prave our taſte in this noble ſcience, than to ee ang us'the mile of their 
government, or fooleries of their religion. $ 


"Dong the moſt arti] review wedhall find that e in W or ingrace, can 
compare with the Greek or Roman architecture therefore let us employ nothing in the 
place of them: and if any ſuppoſe it is a limitation of genius, in this article of the deco- 
ration of doors, to permit the uſe of no other ornaments, we are to tell him that he has 
little idea of what variations the antient practice allowed, and the remains of it will juſ- 
tify. Whether he would enrich the architrave, or add the column, there lies under 
each head ſo vaſt a fund of yariety, that all- the buildings his life can them war never 


exhauſt it, or give him cauſe to complain he wants a new reſource, 


0 11 
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of #he ofe 7 the fanciful orders about doors. 


7E have allowed four orders as very proper for the decoration of A and cuſ- 
tom has taken in the fifth ; for though we are far from recommending the 


Tuſcan, there are thoſe who will uſe it. Beſide theſe the free licentiouſneſs of fancy 
has in ſome places called in the Perfian and Caryatic. The figure of a man, or Wo- 


man, have been placed to ſupport the architrave and freeze, inſtead of a column of one 
of the regular orders; and there are inſtances where it has been done with propriety 
and beauty. For one ſuch, however, there are many where every thing about them 


is improper, abſurd, and diſagreeable. We do not abſolutely baniſh the uſe of theſe fan- 
ciful orders, though we are far from recommending it; and as we ſhall no where leave 


the ſtudent without inſtructions for doing properly what we adviſe him to do at all, 
we ſhall here * down the general maxims by which he 1 is to be 1 


* NE rf conſider the ſize of the door, and the aber den of its ornimeng. By 


| theſe he is to be led to adopt out of theſe two orders that which will beſt ſuit his pur- 


poſe. The man, being the more robuſt figure, is to be ſelected where the door is I. 
and its ornaments are mally . the FN figure for the lighter and leſs. 


As all objects that repreſent pain diſturb the imagination : let him dane 5 the 
common error of repreſenting the Per/fian as if cruſhed, and ſinking under the weight 
of the entablature. Let the head and ſhoulders be erect; not, as is the common cuſtom, 

thruſt forward; nor let the face repreſent a Laocoon in anguiſh, rather an Hercules 


taking the load from Atlas, and —_— in his countenance How light i it reſted on his 
ſhoulders. 


2 
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Reſpedting the drapery of the figure, let him remember it is to be Perfan. Itmuſt Chap. [ 
— 


fall to the feet with a graceful folding ; and the arms be fo diſpoſed that they be in no 
danger of accidents. 


An inſide door is a place of continual paſſage ; and ſculpture, in rooms where it does 


not exceed the human height, is liable to frequent accidents, 


This is not enough conſidered in the decorations in rooms; we ſearce'fer them a 
week Fore and the loſs of a wing, or finger,! is a vety difagreeable fight. 


This then is the rule for the Perfan order. That the figure be robuſt; that th 5 


pery cover it to the feet; that the face be ſerene, and the hands ſecured ; we ſhall add, 


that in moſt caſes it will admit, and in many it will require a pedeſtal, and that . 


well 1 will be Co rather than an imperfection. 


If the hes be of the lighter kind, the Carnatic. is the better order. A female! is the 
more graceful figure, and therefore nn! it can bs 1 with beppriety, it 18 


to be n to the other. 


In this we are to remind e our Kudent of the ame general caution, that the figure, do 
not ſeem oppreſſed, or in pain, that it be N habited, and that the hands be not 


| PA 0 as to fall in the way of accidents, . 


This! is the general rule; but them are alſo particular cautions, | which need the mors 


to be inculcated * becauſe they are n ee 


As v we have directed che Pa kieure to be lo * a8 not to ſhock = 3 : 
of our own ſex; let care be taken that the female be ſo decent as not to offend the mo- 


deſty of the other : it is an idle freedom painters and ſculptors have equally taken of re- 
preſenting female figures almoſt naked. Enough of the maſtery of their art may be 


ſhewn without this ; ; and indeed they n fail in | thoſe parts bias ſo Unnprediully 


expoſe, 


In this caſe it is alſo againſt propriety as well as decency : naked legs and uncovered 
breaſts, of all people in the world, belonged leaſt to the Caryatic women. We have 
enough of antient hiſtory, in this reſpe&, to to inform us that the habit of their country 

was long, looſe, and gathered about the middle ; that it hung from the neck to the 


feet, and that acroſs the ſhoulder they threw a breadth of 1 5 kind, which was fied 


up in two knots before, 


This i is a habit ala a __ aw might hes merkt! in imitating 4 he would 
have the praiſe of being at once decent and natural. This we recommend where fancy 


in the poſſeſſor will have this kind of order to a door; and what we have to adviſe 


farther is, that as the woman is naturally lower in ſtature than the man, this figure be 


always placed upon a pedeſtal, and that it be never made otherwiſe than light, airy, and 
graceful. | 


Theſe are the beſt rules for kale what it is better upon the whole to wal 
but the fancy of the poſſeſſor is always to be pleaſed when it cannot be reformed ; and 
the architect's praiſe in this caſe i is, that he has done a wrong thing in a * manner. 
No. 45. I. CHAP, 
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and he will leave the figure of fat juſtice to decorate a Dutch court houſe, and St. Mi- 
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Of ſymbolical figures in the ornaments of doors. 


HE uſe of the Perfian and Caryatic orders in regular architecture, let in a vari- 

ety of other figures, as improper for the purpoſe as themſelves. Architects of 

leſs genius took hold of this imperfection as a ſource of improvement, and thought to 
add a new figure was to introduce an order. Hence came the repreſentations of 


the virtues and the vices, under human forms, into the place and uſe of columns; and 


after them the innumerable train of all that could be repreſented under the human 
ſhape. 1 ee eee 


The four ſeaſons, in form of ſo many naked virgins, ſupported the roof of a ſum- 


mer houſe ; and the door of a court of juſtice was decorated on each fide with her fi- 
gure blinded, and weighing nothing in her ſcales. Angels were called in to ſupport 


the architrave in churches, and he was the beſt ſculptor who could make their wings 
meet in che handſomeſt manner over the door. 


The 3 are inouncrable that might be added on this oxcaſion but! it is enough 
to tell the reader they are al wrong: e 


We have faid before that Perſian and Cargatic, a fu cies 175 the reverend 
names of Greece and Rome are bad: what then are theſe poorneſſes of imagination 
they are but the imitations of that which i is in itſelf beneath all praiſe, though! it is not 


without 8 8 


In all theſe things fancy aſſumes tis 3 of judgment. And 1 none but thoſe who 
have fancy inſtead of knowledge or taſte for their guides will be pleaſed with them, 


The making chaſtity ſupport an entablature is ridiculous ; and did not the folly fave 


the cenſure, we ſhould ſay the loading an archangel was irreverend. There is no 
temptation to uſe theſe figures, becauſe columns will always come cheaper, and the 
worſt judge, if the architect will repreſent to him in two drawings the figures and the 
columns, will give it in favour of the proportion, grace, and ee of the latter. 


The fudent will 8 we have named theſs things only to condemn them; 


chael to mou a Gothic baer ; the only fit purpoſes. 
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"Of the uſe of terms, as ornaments to doors. 


HAT we 3 8 hitherto are entire; but there are alſo a ſet of; im- 
perfect figures, which fancy has, in different ages, brought i into uſe on this o- 


may add here, they are a ſort of human head and breaſt, without arms, and ſinking 
into a wooden ſcabbard. 


* 


There is the ſame reaſon againſt preferring theſe to columns, as has been alledged 


ticular one placed upon them in this inſtance. They have a mutilated look, and they 

always diſguſt for that reaſon. It was but a poor conceit in the antients tha: gave them 

origin, and they are better baniſhed many uſes to which we, after their example, apply 
them; but with moſt reaſon of all from theſe, 


Th < ws ds of the figure is in 3 abominable, tho cuſtom has rendered it 
familiar. A harlequin letting himſelf down a funnel is not a more ridiculous object; 


tail, any thing m more abſurd, than the form of a * ending in a 28 


there] is alſo the farther miſchief, that they are naturally out of proportion. 


conſtruction of a door-caſe ; for the opening itſelf being terminated by perpendicular 
lines, requires that every thing ſhould correſpond with it : and this is one e reaſon why 
the orders ſo happily become this office. 


Their amine 1 no obſtacle, beckals it is regular and is equal on each fide of the 
| ſhaft, ſo that the perpendicular of the central line is never loſt to the imagination, nor 
its courſe ever diſturbed or altered to the eye: on the other hand here is in theſe fi- 


at the bottom, 


unpertinent and foreign ornaments, and they always diſguſt.” 


he will have beſtowed more pains and expence than it would have coſt to raiſe the Co- 
rinthian order ; and he will have placed there a figure whoſe face and form will natu- 
rally diſpleaſe, the central line of whoſe contour will never be truly perceived; and con- 


its fall, 
1 3 1 5 0 CHAP. 


24 


nor is the repreſentation of the part of a woman's head and neck, ter minating i in afiſh' 8 


In this purpoſe of the decoration of doors, for which 9950 have employed them, 


When he has thus hid thoſe imperfections he might have avoided by a better choice, 


caſion. Theſe are what are called terms; we have explained their nature before, but 


againſt uſing the former figures; but, beſide that general negative, there is a par- 


If there be in nature any decoration in which a 3 is | requiſite, it is in the 


gures a ſwelling out beyond all arder at the breaſt, and a more monſtrous ſhrinking in : 


What i Is the ſculptor to do to ls theſe J He has no way but by the addition of 


ſequently whoſe lappere of the dure will therefore Tom. uncertain, and threaten 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


of the uſe of pilaſters in the ornaments of Abors. 


LAST ERS are very frequently uſed for the decoration of, doors; and after the 

L more improper things which have hitherto employed our attention in theſe chip- 
ters, they come with a good grace. It is certain a pilaſter of any order is better than 
the beſt of thoſe fanciful ornaments ; but the queſtion i is, why a pilaſter ſhould be u uſed 


when it is as eaſy to place a column in its ſtead : ? It very ſeldom happens that there 
can any anſwer be made to this but a confeſſion of bad taſte. Sometimes there may, 


and for this reaſon we ſhall enter as far as needful 1 into their conſtruction. on this occa- 


ſion. 


Never let a rilaſter be uſed to any door but a lege ind lofty one, 185 if there be any 


"ON that takes off from the harſhneſs of the plaſter 1 it is its height. 8 


Never let a pilaſter chat ornaments a dies riſe Got the floor, but always give it a pe⸗ 
deſtal. 


The laws of architecture admit that, according to the fancy of the builder, the ſhaft 
of the pilaſter may be either plain or fluted; but1 in this cals the law of reaſon i is s ab- 


ſolute: that! it muy not be 1 


The round form of a column breaks the light ſo agreeably, that plainneſs in it is not 


diſadvantageous; but it is not ſo here: the plainneſs of a pilaſter is abſolute flatneſs in 


every ſenſe of the word. It offends the eye. and there is a poorneſs in it never to be for- 
given. The angles of a pilaſter always give diſguſt ; their ſharpneſs is harſh and un- 


pleaſing ; this is never perceived ſo ſtrongly as when the ace of the pilaſter is plain ; 
this is therefore another reaſon for fluting it, The eye being employed among the flut- 
ings, and the liſts between them, does not ſo plainly perceive the ſharpneſs at the edge, 
which now ſeems only as the edges of the liſts, or ſeparations of the flutings. - They 
alſo diverſify the light and ſhadow, as well as take off the harſhneſs of the edge, and 
are thence calculated as happily as any thing can be to hide the imperfection. 


Still, however: we are to obſerve to the ſtudent, that it is much more worthy his art 


to avoid imperfections than to conceal them: that columns are in his choice which are 


elegant even in their plaineſt form; and that there is no doubt which he is to chuſe, 
when left to himſelf on this occaſion, When the pleaſure of the proprietor interferes, 
he muſt conduct himſelf according to the rules we e have here laid GON, which will 
ſoften the harſhneſs of the pilaſter, 
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Chap. a 2. | 
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Of ele aße of the ConnTnIAN order in a dur. 


> | HIS rich and elegant order may be employed equally to the decoration of the 
great door of a houſe, or to the door of an inner room of ſtate. | The deſign we 
ſubjoin in Plate LXIV, may anſwer either of thoſe purpoſes : and it is very finely exe· 


cuted in the outer door of the town-houſe, which makes the laſt ſubject i in our third 
book, and is illuſtrated by figure LXI. The ſtudent will by that know to what kind of 


edifice ſuch. a door is properly adapted. It there ranges very happily with the Corinthian 
colonnade « on each ſide, and i 18 no indifferent means of connecting that elegant part to 


the edifice ; whoſe ornaments in general are, in LE front, below rather than * to, 


the ig ade 86. 
* „ wo "ZE EE ds. * * 13 C 4 
| + 


: ü 7 


In ta TIES we 1 Tg given. in TT 8 1 fradene will is hk kl a =! hf is 
to be conſtructed upon this order, with the moſt ſtrict adherence to rule. The pro- 


portions in that figure are exactly after the eſtabliſhed rules of Palladio; ; and, as we 


| have told him on other occaſions, having that before him as a ſtandard, he will be able 
freely and eafily | to yary in many; reſpects, in order. to adapt the door to the houſe, to 
= ſuit it to the other, e 71 5 fit i for, an 8 inſtead 101 an outer one. . 
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In 4 e te onr 3 5 o& fare 2925 ere may 55 ©" IE in 
| @ great air 


every part exactly as in this, and the ſame capital uſed; yet there 0 7 8 
of elegante and{ightne ent to eee Auting the. columns. 


55 1 . „ 11 


| When they wetted they vill an if hepl 
than this; we have Sven him choice under therarticle of the 1 n. 


5 Fer 41. 8 77 1 
N * ©. 'L 444 ci 8 ms 


With l to the flatine, 1 SS & ; re laid 7 the » various cb bin which 


it may be done ; and have mentioned the uſe of cablings in the flutings, which is to pre- 


ents and injuries to the tender edges of the liſts between the hollows. A door 


caſe is dit out of the Way of accidents, and therefore it will be very proper to cable me 


Autings to a certain Height. This will preſerye the edges, and it will givg a diverſity 


to che aſpect of the column 
have a good effect. The hollow: of the flutes in the upper part always looks the lighter 
for this ng of them underneath; and there is no way in which the Corinthian or- 
der better becomes an inſide door. On the outſide we OY en the plain ſhaft 
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4: Which, in a place where it is altogether ornamental, will 
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i | Book IV. | ; 

[1 of a door of * Caron 0 J 
0 ry HE ſtudent retains ! in 115 a the Sen of theſe two orders, the Fenn. 
11 thian and the Compoſite ; and from them he will be able to judge, in general, of 
14 : the work to be beſtowed upon thoſe doors i in which they are uſed, and the manner of 
ia = performing i it. 8 
5 As the Gb 18 the lighteſt of the orders; all the wot Wal is employed i in 1 


ing and decorating the part: in which | it is uſed, muſt be alſo 1 and ſhewy. 


Now with reſpect to the Compoſite as the character 1 that n FINDER of or- 
nament, the ſame muſt be obſerved in every thing about it. Every part of the order 
itſelf muſt be decorated, and there ſhould be no vo leine 1 in 19 7295 of the door eit 
into which it is introduced. ; 


We have res a tefign of a 45 in which this a is uſed : 1 this we haye * 
corated ſome of the parts; and by this have pointed out to bim what in general ſhould 
be done in the others ; leaving ſome parts vacant that they may. be decorated accord- 

ing to his fancy, and to the rules we ſhall ny down in a een N : 


When we Tek: of Sian bs Compoſite aides fo laviſhly: ibn Gbit, "the 1 
| ſtudent will naturally think of its pedeſtal. This always adds to its air of elegance, 
and the appropriated kind is in itſelf very graceful ; but it is not to-be uſed here. The 

ornaments tho numerous, muſt be appropriated not only to the order, but to the pre- 
ſent uſe of 1 it; and a of anenarte to a mit in — a door-caſe 1s improper. i 


We are {cnfible there may be quoted iet vader the authority of great names, 
to contradict what we have aid ; but the reader is to remember what we have often 
obſerved, that the greateſt are not above error: and that the judgment of the profetior 
of this ſcience is no where ſo ſtrictly employed as in ſelecting from among the works 
of theſe eminent perſons, what parts they are which are excellent and worthy to be 
copied, and which they that ſhould be avoided.- There are none above —— 
are any errors to bars gy as thoſs en are * e N that hey 


examples, 4 LEE ; | tc 36-1 


| A pedeſtal to a Compoſite coluran; wiieh'placed in a Tiles our Gd dene 
and meant only for ornament, is a very fine addition in reſpect of elegance; but a pe- 
deſtal to any column placed by a door of this kind is wrong. It breaks in upon an aper- 


1 ture whoſe outline ſhould be perpendicular and uninterrupted; ; and as the height of 
0 1 . the door cannot be very great, this pedeſtal occupying the lower part to ſo much of 

7 b the height, makes the colnmn SO ſhort, and W on n for either ; 
I | dignity or true — # ES ans 
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OF ARCHITECTURE 455 


The baſe of the Compoſite in this uſe, may be either the Artic, or that which is pro- - Chap. 13. 
per to the order. But though the proper baſe of the Compoſite be more elegant, yet we 9 

recommend the other; its truth and juſt proportion render it always ſatisfactory to the 
| eyes and the 1 Ou of the proper kind ns it too much in uthe wy of being broken. 
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a matt of the Compoſite in this caſe ſhould be fluted, thas ning of a character with | 
the reſt of the work ; and! its dimenſions in * are to be thoſe of Wen a 


! We * given 8 ently 4 in thy defign ds wer the ad. mice to 
thoſe chapters wherein we have treated of this order, will ſee ample ſources of varia- 

tion; and will know what may be done, and how it may be authoriſed, in this kind of 

work. 5 wy 355 1 9 
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CH A r xv, 
of decor ati ng 7 be orders i or doors. 


T1 HE ichook of an 8 depends upon its dirt farms; but a great deal may 
be done in the article of improvement in elegance, I this material that are 
employed, and by the additions of * 


No abſolute en can be given in this reſpes for ha expence of 55 different 2 
kinds 18 6 var _ on the choice of the N alone « can be conſulted. 


Wer may — br hs 3 tor the orders ded for this os to be, in England, 
three; wood, ſtone, and marble: for brick columns ſhould never be thou ght of for a 
door-caſe ; Ko we have not arrived at thoſe of metal. | 


of theſe three waed is ; by th the wo univerſal 1 is 45 8 1 elf; it is 
ſufficiently ; laſting and it receives the chiſſel freely, and retains it ſmalleſt ſtrokes very 
 fafely. Therefore this is to be conſidered as the natural Wor | in A er _— Fl 
ſeryes equally well either for the outſide doors « or Heer within. be 1 5 f F 


Stone has an air gs . which wank oy not; nor can ay printing or rany at arti= 
fice give it: but this is ee na to the outſide door. ee 91413 Bino 


FI 


Marble 1158 with a MAY greater 8 a PRIVY ans 1 1 11 N 
equally within doors and without: but the weight of this and ſtone ſhould confine them 
within the ground _ unleſs uy 6s care bu taken for wow: ry them at a — 4 
height. | 


We have inſtances of enciching en even 8 cle by placing upon Fay in the 
 Cirinthian order, capitals of braſs ; but this is an unnatural and fooliſh addition. The 
colours of the braſs and the marble are ſo different; they nevet can agree one with an- 
other as tro parts of angie body ; and the marble rp em eee ee 

| 8 I py werfe 1 e e oaks 
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Book IV. This addition of braſs therefore we wholly reject : it is expenſive, unnatural; and 
. unbecoming. Thoſe who have uſed it have been led into it by the practice of others 
the reaſons of which they did not obſerve. Such as have been at the ex pence of ora- 
nite Corinthian columns on ſome occaſions have added capitals of gilded braſs; and the 
whole has been admired together by thoſe who did not know where elegante had been 
conſulted, and where neceſſity. The reaſon of caſting the capitals in braſs was betauſe 
we have not tools to cut them in the granite : but in this caſe it would have been het- 
ter to have wrought this fine material into columns of an inferior order, as the Doric, 
where the capital being plain, the whole might have been uniform and of a piece; for 
undoubtedly the ſame tools, and the ſame hands, properly directed, which could round 
the column; could alſo form the os an of this plain though noble order. 
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Theſe are the ways in which a door - caſe of the orders may be entichel if the poſe 
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1 ſeſſor pleaſe, by the nature of the materials; but as there i is at beſt more expence than 
: | taſte in ſuch a way of adding grandeur to a work, we ſhall adviſe the proprietor on the 
contrary to immortalize his own taſte, and poFourage: the on arts x giving this ele- 
'y gance from the ſtores of e | 
0 
* | IX | | | | 
i 1488 | 22 : LN ' . . 2 * & ; 
2 We 8 in Ragland: now ſome. who, with proper ſupport and encouragement 


would, I am confident from their performances, rival the reſt of Europe; and perhaps 
vould ſtand the compariſon with many celebrated in antiquity, if any were to * found VE 
ho would Pay the Rm of their labour. 


15 


Borne pg rrp 
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3 a 


We may be aſfared that none of thoſe picces of dc RES we nid were 1 in 
haſte: nor can they ever be equalled but by thoſe who f eee as W as 
genius: EEE ee e e 


There is no part of an a likes in \ which Ne ah can the 1 tant are 
as about a door-caſe : every eye perceives it; and it does not infer a neceſſity of con- 
tinuing the ſame work throughout the houſe : for a door is RICE 1 ; it 5 0 

1s underſtood to be ſuch ; and it 1s cxpatted to be mans. 


} 


U 2, 


We fee in many Ay ary a ; deal of idle i in mis way employed * 
door-caſes ; - butitis rude, harſh, and unfiniſhed. It is better one good piece, though 
ſmall, ſhould ſtand in ſome conſpicuous part alone, than that all this ſcattered indifferent 
work ſhould glare without approbation. A ſingle feſtoon and baſket, ſuch as we have 
repreſented over the door of our Compoſite order, well execured, 18 ne to a mil- 

lion of esd and anchors rolled __ the yy ce 2 DOR 


| If our painters want genius to give FN in this kind, the Sweet n afe 5 
inexhauſtible; and our frugal anceſtors, like nen, have made 0 linde uſe of them 


that ey'Y are new. 


I ; » * * * + 
; « ; | i * | .* y 


! _ What a 5 of 8 1 4 80 the i enen b ns: und Grebe 0 - 
Palmyra? How bold and noble are the bas reliefs of the Pantbeman? Indeed whit is 
there of the ornamented kind, among all that js leſt us of antiquity; where various leſ- 
| ſons may not be found under this head? Which of all their works do not afford hints 
for the ſculptor of genius to follow; and, for the more modeſt and diffident hand, ſub- 
jects to copy and introduce into his preſent works. 


3 | While 


0 


o'r ARCHITBOTURE 


ſhould be paid to each. The materials ſhould be adapted to the workmanſhip : for it 
would be pity to beſtow labour and genius upon ſuch materials as would diſgrace them 
or upon ſuch as would not long enough ſupport themſelves againſt the force of accidents: 
We know ſtone moulders quickly when expoſed to the air; therefore when a very ele- 
gant door-caſe is intended for the outſide, the proprietor ſhould not grudge tbe uſe of 
marble. It will not only receive the finer touches of the or more favourably, but 
better become then and preſerve them longer. | 


In the ſame manner with regard to the door- caſes for rooms in which theſe callers 
ſhall be admitted, the choice naturally falls upon wood; but there i is as much differ- 


ence between wood and wood, as between ſtone and marble. Our fathers worked in 


oak, a wood unfavourable to the tool, but which, in their maſterly bands, admitted 


every ſtroke, and repayed the toll with immortality: we now uſe fir, the weakeſt, 


worſt, and pooreſt of all woods that could have been employed for this purpoſe ; - and 


ve can give for this but two reaſons equally mean, and unworthy people who affect to 
have 8 or to encourage it; theſe are that i it comes cheap, and cuts eaſy. 


It will not admit thoſe delicate irokes which babe eternalized the ehiſſels of our fa- 
thers; nor ſupport itſelf in thoſe tender parts into w hich they cut their fine works. We 


have the ſame materials in which they wrought, and not one kind, but many, of wood 
that will be very uſeful for the purpoſe. The pear-tree is famous, and the maple 


more; this laſt was known in the carlieſt time of which we have account, and cele- 
brated for its excellence for this purpoſe ; what then is the reaſon our people do not uſe 
them? they cut as freely as deal, and AE we. not nearly * hable to peg of in in 


Pieces to che diſcredit of the work. 


11 is not necdful the whole door-caſe ſhould be ade of ſuch 50841 no not * 


' whole columns: let thoſe who calculate expence ſo nicely, fave in theſe 3 and 
only make the pieces of this wood that are far ſculpture, the capital of a column, the or- 


naments of a freeze, or the like. The difference of colour, to us who cover all with 


paint is nothing 3 WI we en * dr eee ad would be _— 


more rn: 


One caution alſo we : ſhall give as architect! in this caſe; Ghich! is, that he cauſe a 
careful and judicious painter to be employed where there is carved work for the niceſt | 


firokes of the chiſſel will be loſt if elumſily armed with paint. 


1 - {7% 77 FE r 
£ S *. An — k 


Two things are eſſential to be conſidered i in the painting of cored mark 3. _ firſt 
is, to uſe ſuch a colour as ſhall cover the work without clogging it ; and the other i is to 


lay it on in ſuch a manner that it ſhall not need a ſpeedy retouching. There may ea- 
ſily be contrived for this purpoſe a paint of a thinner body than ordinary; which will 
colour without loading; and we know how poor. an appearance. one en 
ſculpture 1 in wood makes ben! it has been two or e oo 


I is N the badneſs es weck and partly the deRriQion of it: 5 
N which has put carving ſo much as It is out of uſe at preſent. © | 


nage be ee aided u 
fs of the ax ubmi 0 de compariſon aaa tee The d 
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y quent c- 
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1 ure out of doors: and While the ele : 


5445 
Wulle we prefer the enriching our door- caſes by the hand of art to the mote ex. Chap: 1 
penſive treaſures that are to be had from nature, we muſt obſerve that ome regard SV 


14: 


458 A COMPLETE BO DV: 


Book IV- of ſtampt paper, inſtead of carved wood; is coming up with all the rage of faſhion . 
SYN what the Goths hid at the tops of their higheſt arches is To” down to the level 
of the eye with us; and we bear it, and — it. 


| Our ſculptors need dat no more to baniſh this innovation than to oppoſe their work. 
well executed againſt it; for there is no eye but will perceive the difference: the 
cleanneſs and ſharpneſs which follows the chiſſel can never be equalled > ſuch con- 
trivances, nor the ſtucco, when a tolerable hand faſhions! it. 


The age is growing at once frugal and magnificent not leing the two things ar are in- 
compatible. 2 NF 


They are great in | thele 1 aid they content 3 with the She 1 exe- 5 
cution of them. The judicious architect will tell them that the plaineſt moderate ſized 
room, finiſhed in a workmanlike manner, is preferable to the largeſt defaced by theſe 
poor ornaments ; and that! it is better to have a Doric door. caſe of wood, than a Con 
rinthian or Comps 12 ite of paper.. 


. „ 
Of the panel of Doors. 


E have now conſidered the ornaments : we have explained to the udent what - 
he is to undertake, and in what manner to execute the great concern of the 
2 of door- caſes, whether in the plain and common manner, or, with the high- 5 
eſt grace the ſcience affords for them, the orders of architecture. We have con- 5 
ſidered alſo the opening, and its dimeuſione and form; and all that remains is to treat 
of the door itſelf which i is to cloſe that e and to 2 the centre of the 155 ; 
poſed decoration. | 
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® 5 


The door muſt be of due thickneſ to 8 its e and * . be karther 1 
ſecured alſo by its being made of ſeaſoned timber, and framed in pannels. With re- 
ſpect to the kind of timber, notwithſtanding the great variety our own country affords, 
that is reduced in a manner to two, oak and fir; againſt the firſt nothing can be ob- 


jected, for it has both ſtrength and beauty; but the other is inferior to many kinds of 
our own growth. . 


7 The oak or wainſcot doors are appropriated to the better kind of buildings, and are 
intended to ſhew their true ſurface and their natural colour. Theſe are often wrought - 


with a great deal of A ande are an ornament in themſelves excluſive, of the 2 
rations. 1 | 3 
1 55h 

The fr 0 or * dom are meant to be ined; Thi are cpa common in wks, 
of leaſt expence; and when they get into better edifices oy are fo wor 1 and: 


wrought that they often make no bad appearance. Wo Abs of BF. 
The advantage of theſe is their lightneſs; ; thoſe: « winks, of the ſame anale 
and diameter, being much heavier, 1 SET e * 


Beſide the wainſcot, we ſee in ſome places = 1 = 4558 and expence,..- 
1 of mahogany, or. inlaid with roſe- wood, and decoened. with . * | 


' 
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ther of theſe kinds are very elegant; and thoſe who have been familiar with them, Chap. I 6 
will not approve a painted door 1 in an . apartment. * 


The opening 1 the dove is next to fall under confideration „ and the common archi- 


tet will think that he has no more choice than to place the hinges on one or the other | 
fide, fo that it may open one way of the other, itiwards or outwards : for one of theſe 


two Ways he will ſuppoſe every « door 1 in the world muſt open. We ſhall tell him no. f 


"There is 4 FAS different from either * ny — 11 it is L method of extreme elegance 


* ſtreet Je opening * 1s _ no inconvenience, * becauſe it opens into a hall. 


which i is a room of no conſequence; but this is not the caſe in the more elegant 
apartments, where the communication is by a door in the mon wall, and the en- 


trance immediately out of one room into . 


We will ſuppoſe the two > principal rooms upon a firſt floor communicate oy a 1 5 
in the centre of the partition. In an evening, when they are lighted up, this door i "a 


thrown open, and the furniture in both being alike, it becomes as one apartment. 


this caſe the door, according to the modern cuſtom, muſt open into one or into — | 


| other of the rooms, and into whichſoever of the two it is, it will there be a blemiſh ; 
an awkward lanting PRs E's in the room wad a een Tharp angle. 


1 his may 5 1 by 9 a ens ein more than equal to the depth 5 
and ſubſtance of the door in the thickneſs of the wall. Into this the door may ſlide 

by a gentle touch, and remain undiſcoyered; and a handſome. braſs ring being fixed to 
the edge, it may come out again when it is to be ſhut with as ſlight a motion. This 
is done at the houſe late Mr. De Pefires, near * 8 and che manner of # 


it chere Oy, ſerve dn Wed to Ae Badgers; 


The opening, i in . uſual ways! is coiche by the bee aan on one ide, or 5 h half o of 


it each way, the door being compoſed of two folding in the middle: but in either 


caſe. it is not compyrable.to to the method we bores here 1 9 of 5 808 tn it into the wall . 


on GY occaſions. | | 170 


Laſt of all 5 we come to FR dude of Ma aabrick of the dbor itſelf : a ſhould 


be contrived for ſtrength, beauty, and ſtraitneſs. All theſe purpoſes are anſwered by 


making it in many pannels. The folding, or half doors, are beſt made of four pannels 
two larger, and two ſmaller; and the entire door of eight. The framing muſt be 


found, and the joints well ſecured. They may be varied in form many ways but ta 5 | 


be minute in theſe 2 ſhews a ren of _ in i the 1 


The beſt form of the 1 is the plaineſt, and this is a king Chan's ali two or 


four larger ſhould be long upwards, and the other croſs-wiſe. This is a conſtruction 


that ſhews ſtrength and firmneſs, and this is all that ſhould be conſulted here, the deco- 
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bey n are a very y elbatel oat in the elevation of a building! therefols, in ba to be 
e in what we ſhall particularly ſay of the ſeveral kinds, we ſhall here lay be- 
fore him in figures, and a general detail of their ſeveral forms and parts, as well as or. 
naments, Yohn5ogt tk Age Es err in a molto 
The beſt widows are to o be hs ornament 2 the reiticig Rory in all great bold 


- ings: and that the architect may ſee at one view the great variety that is in his pow- 
er, we have repreſented in Plates LXVI and LXVII here annexed, a variety of Cw)” 
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AVING gone through the eabliegicn of 4 0 ol 
L of windows; the apertures moſt of their ſpecies,” and capable of the ſame kind 
ind degrees of variation. Wein e and their nature we ha 
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1 proportion 3 the meaſure of which the Saber bere repreſent 3 and of the reaſo 
. we ae e chapter,” 9 Ain 
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e cotifidered already, 
proportion to the building. Theſe are things we ſhall 
not repeat; the ſtudent who has read the preceeding part of our Work With care, has 
them in his remembrance; and he. may therefore now be led to che article of their 
decorations. 
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4 0 thei 
breadths. The ſtudent will ſee, hy the ſeveral figures, that we allow, as the moſt. 


general proportion in plain windows, twice the meaſure of the aperture in breadth for 
its height; and he is to know that he need not be tied down to this with fo much ſtrict- 
neſs, but that twice and one ſeth may be allowed without violence to true e 
This is the more proper; the richer are che ornarnents; and he will ee I Teduced to 
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OF ARCHITECTU R E. 46x 


TH ESE are e the ſeveral kinds of windows, ſpeaking | in Se that are proper 11 55 Chap. 17. 
a principal ſtory: but there are others for the upper and middle apartments. — 


The height of the rooms enters here into conſideration, and as theſe are lower 
in the chamber floor than in that below, the windows ſhould alſo be lower; therefore, . 
inſtead of twice the breadth for height, the beſt meaſure for theſe is the diagonal, 
which is once and a half the breadth ; this is what the — W * the name 
of a diagonal witidow. | 
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The Attic ſtory ſhould have the SS ſquare, as as we have directed already; FR. 
this is founded on the ſame principle in reaſon, which is the lowneſs of thoſe rooms. 
And finally, there are to be conſidered the mezzanine floors. In theſe the beſt meaſure 
is to give the windows three quarters of their breadth in height. This, like the former : 
proportion, is ſuited to uſe, and proportioned to the height of the rooms; and the 
builder 85 be aſſured all that is thus as propertioned will be right, 
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of the plainer winds for a principal for 


7 N e houſes the windew may + be like the ene door; no more chan an \ open- h 

ing of a proper meaſure in the wall: what this meaſure ſhould be we have ſhewn, 
and no more is therefore needful on that head: we come oy the ornaments that ſhould | 
be beſtowed on it in Gn buildings. 260 


The leaſt that ſhould be allowed the windows of the prigcipal ſtry in fuch h build- 
ings, is the ornament of os meas freeze, and cornice. 


Biilldery idler their e in theſe parts, and are very fond of 8 ad 
the name of improvement: they put together parts of the proper cornice, and other 
diviſions: belonging to the diſtinct orders, and theſe they call compoſed ornaments, , .: 


There requires much more knowledge of the ſcience than uſually falls to the lot of 
theſe people, to mend the parts of an order; and we ſhall recommend them to be 
more prudent, and chuſe one as they find it. The Tome is of a middle nature, and an- 
ſwers very happily ; 125 if 7 uſe the Eva þ: or Faounded freeze, it "will ade to 0 
grace of . ET. | | bs. Zo ao n e 


. . Þ 2 Pf 


In fuch a dan the cornice pains the eats 1 PER as no more Ap So Corps is 
allowed at the top, there ſhould be a proportioned decency obſerved at the bottom. This 
window will appear beſt when ſupported on a 157 ax mg and none ſo ee de for the 

_ uſe as that which belongs to the Jonic order. 


Thus all will be Wb b nd ofs a piece ; 5 the. window wil hav s a 
ſimple elegance very _— Such a window 1 is repreſented 1 in the firſt figure. of 
Plate LXVI. | | 
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We mill n on Aug the archited' 5 W * a ; deſign the 2 
thinks it not enough ornamented; he! is to conſider in what manner to add decorations. 
Theys are of many kinds and the richeſt of them call in the uſe of the orders: but be. 
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A COMPLETB BODY 


Book 1V. fore he arrives at theſe, which are always expenſive, and which ſuit only elegant edifices, 
A ＋＋ he has a great deal in his way. A pediment may be added to the top; uy a kt 


him take care that he, in a os manner, enrich the bottom. 


Without this addition, which gives a height not always eligible, the e may 
be enriched by ſculpture of ſome of its mouldings; and in this caſe, as in 2 other, 0 


che principal care muſt bt to 1 15 every ap in a proportioned manner. 


Beſide this addition of one ornament to a another, thing muſt, in this particu 


lar caſe of adding a pediment, be a conſideration of the Hogue and meaſure, 3 


Whatever adds to the height of a window apparently diminiſhes its Aral ads | 
and really diminiſhes its proportional. The height and breadth in ornaments muſt 


be now conſidered as ſtrictly as we have before proportioned it in the aperture; the 
_ pedeſtal muſt be extended to a | og ns breadth, and thets muſt ve a 3 * 


way to the architrave. 


The breadth being ſaited to the height, the ornaments come next into REY 
The pediment may, at the pleaſure of the deſigner, be either pointed or circular; and 


where there are ſeveral windows in a range thus ornamented, the common practice is 
to make them alternately round and pointed. This is . on GIO autho- 
rity, tho it might be liable to the cavils of ſtrict rule. 


In no caſe let the pediment be broken, or open at the top. "This, tho” ſometimes 
practiſed, can never be juſtified. Some who have ſeen pediments broken in the in- 
fide finiſhings of rooms, to admit a buſt, or other ornament, have transferred the Prace | 
tice to the tops of windows ; not regarding that they were without, 


12 the falthing of rooms fancy muſt be allowed i its liberties ; and there b is nothingia 
that uſe of the broken pediment which contradicts reaſon ; but when we ſee i it on the 


outſide of a houſe the eye is diſguſted. - The pediment has its uſe, which is to throw 
off the water; and in theſe caſes the architect ſeems to have opened it purpoſely to let 
it in. This is deſtroying the uſe of a thing, under the notion hs it; a . 


tice reaſon abhors. | 


The pediment may ſeem 3 ls a ſerolt ; 4 this, tho of no rea a uk, peta 


an 1 per of 1 it, and adds to the e of the Hun; 


This being adjuſted, the upper part is finiſhed ; and we may W retum to ihe : 


pedeſtal. Its encreaſe in breadth we have named; but that, unleſs ſome farther care 
be employed about it, inſtead of note to as TRIO will nn worn Wye : 
| by ſhewing more of the die. 9855 3 * 


Therefore to uit] it tothe 2 let 3 be added. a baluſirade of the lakh 2 the 
aperture. This will give an air to the bottom proportioned to the top, and the whole 


will be not only A on 1 "ur a window: _ be a in * n. 
gure of Plate LXVI. | k Nen Fay 


Laſt among the decoration of windows, widiour the addition of the a we are ; 
to confider the effect of ſculpture in the mouldings ; in our firſt inſtance we meant to 
repreſent the plaineſt of theſe kind of decorations, and in ſuch a one ſeulpture cou, 
find no oy In our ſecond cs 40 addition of a pediment'with i its Nn pn = 
8 e 
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any other kind ofdecontin . eee kind we are to exa- . Chap. 18, 
mine its uſc. e | — 


We will ſuppole the proprietor thinks our Fr EL 6. Ea too * and our ſecond 

with its pediment too heavy: he is not willing to admit the orders, and he requires a 

richer ornament. The purpoſe muſt therefore be to make a light and elegant w.ndow : 
this is the proper uſe and deſign of ſculpture on the preſent occaſion, 


The contour of our firſt deſign was plain, and the outline of the architrave perpen⸗ 
5 this gave it the air of ſimplicity which we intended as its character: in this, 
which is to be more ornamented, let the outline ſwell gracefully at the bottom, and 
project in a ſquare form at the top: this gives that uneven line which is eſſential to 

beauty; and if a row of ſculptured ornament be carried round the edge, there is a ve- 
fy decent and pretty addition, | 


To receive this ſwelling i in breadth at the W the ds 0 be wie 3 
and, to ſuit this to the whole, there muſt be a baluſtrade as in the other caſe. Thus 
will riſe a beautiful and light window, proportioned and uniform. A deſign of ſuch a 
one we have nn in * ard fi pure 15 N EAV. N 


8 "of: WY {es XVIII. 


of windows with the ordert. | 


FE have ths emiel he anten of a without chant as far as it - 
El ought ever to go: whoever is not content with this degree of ornament with. 
dat them, ſhould not think of adding to it in the ſame way, but ſhould altogether lay 
| aſide his firſt plan and admit them. This to correſpondent to what we have faid on . 
the ſubject of doors; and the rule is univerſal, that when a certain degree of ornament, 
without the uſe of columns, will not give ſatisfaction, then farther ornament of the 
fame kind | is not to be fought excluſive of them, but 9 are to o be admitted. 5 


Thus, in hs best caſe, if the 11 decorations of REFER freeze 20 cornice, 
5 the addition of the pediment, or the ornaments of ſculpture, do not give ſatisfaction, 
let no falſe fooliſh and fantaſtic decorations be added, but at once admit an order. We 
tall conſider firſt the plaineſs, and afterwards the more rich, in (lis employment. 


The orders here, as wich reſpect to a 1 1 W to four, for the Tuſ- 
can ſhould have no place. The Doric is the plaineſt tage ſhould be uſed, and we ſhall 


begin with the NS e gy: 


$I. . XIX. Tae 


1 13 e * Witz 


of the 4% of the Don 9 in @ fmnple wings; SN 


0 underſtand what we propoſe in theaddition of the Doric order to a plain win- 
; dow, let the ſtudent turn ta the deſigns we have juſt mentioned as repreſented 
in our ee, Theſe ara the thece moſt grace ful forms of plain windows, and he will 
eaſily determine to which: of thaſe, in the general idea, the Doric order may be added; 
or, in more proper terms, which it is of theſe rom: which, with the mer an order, 
. moſt graceful e formed. —.— 
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Bock IV. Not from the firſt; becauſe its narrow ornaments give no room for columns; not 

* to the third, becauſe the outline is not ſuited to the upright poſition of them; and its 
carved work would be obſcured and buried by them : therefore the ſecond figure gives 
the beſt general form for the combination with an order. There is in that a prof or. 
tioned breadth and a majeſtic plainneſs; and there is a good pedeſtal for the columns to 
reſt upon. Let the reader underſtand this properly : we do not mean'that, in order to 
make a Doric window, he is to add columns to that exact figure; but, as theſe columns 


are an additional ornament, there ſhould be the idea of a plan I for them, and} it 
ſhould be ſomething in this kind. s e a 


n "YE 


a K '? 
* 3 *. 


Therefore let him entertain this notion of the general form, and upon that proceed 
| to the work : let the window be of a ſufficient breadth, and the columns terminate 
; | | the outline on each fide; and, for two reaſons, let there be a pediment at the top: it 
1 | ſerves to make the height 8 to the breadth, and it * the columns lome- 
s thing to ſupport. | | 


This being determined, nothing remains but to execute the plain order: in its true 
þ 2, 1 proportions, and with 1 its Proper, ornaments. 


1 Is | We have adviſed the fenlent never to think of a pedeſtal to any x Gali Et at a 


common door; but here, whatever the order be gd is raiſed, a ek is a a natural and 
proper part. jp 


=; The window is, and muſt be Baud) to a certain height abies the faſcia on | the 


outſide, which anſwers to the floor within. This n 18 IEG a wg of the 5 
i! ; breadth of the window and its ornaments. 2 


In this caſe, where the window 1 plots Gn 2 en the ck a all 
have its ornaments : theſe, we have ſhewn, naturally are a baluſtrade of the breadth of 
the aperture; and this, being terminated on each fide by a plain piece of the breadth 
of the window-caſe, leaves juſt a proportion on each ſide for the real and | proper pede- 
ſtal of the column. This is a very obvious uſe of it ; no one could think of putting 
it to any other, and all that we can add is, that as the Dries is the order here employ- 


ed, this pedeſtal muſt be the proper one for the Es as we haye <xplaingd, under that 
head, 


| This pedeſtal 990 terminate in its height exactly at the level at 50 bottom of te 
window, and upon this mult be raiſed the column with! its baſe. 


The ſtudent has his choice of different baſes for this order, all eſtabliſhed 3 porn 
example, or authority, as we have ſhewn ; but in this caſe there is none ſo proper as 
the Altic. We ſhall propoſe the columns to be erected in all the noble ſimplicity of 
their plainneſs, and this baſe has in it a ey and 1 which "mT became on 

purpoſe. _ . n 


98 * 


The baſe being ſet on its plinth, and finiſhed in its proper melee let the walt b be 5 
raiſed to its true proportion; its height muſt be that of the aperture of the window, and 
it muſt have its exact diminution; The plain caſe between the ouiter-edge of the aper- 
ture and the column, will, in this caſe, e its APR n e in a ono: and 

very E dh ant {x et ie . £ as REF 


dert vH vr area ene 


m. 
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K for tho the choice is left to fancy, all ſhould be uniform, and therefore there 
are caſes in which the judgment ſhould direct him to the one, and others in which it 
ſhould guide him to the other. 


The architrave being g ſupported immediately upon the capital, over that comes the 
freeze; as to the firſt, the architect has nothing to do but conform exactly to rules, and 


make it as directed under the head of the Doric order: but in the freeze he has three 


choices. It may be left entirely plain, or it may be ornamented with its triglyphs; or; 
finally, there may be decorations 1 in the metopes or ſpaces between, 


This gives 4 conſiderable nB in the article of expence ; therefore a deſign in 
each way ſhold be _ before the proprietor, that he may make his own choice. 

The leaving the Reese of the Doric plain eg for the triglyphs are conſidered 
by all true judges as an eſſential part of the order. It gives the Doric an air of 7 uſeatt 


* 


when they are left out, and he muſt have an ill taſte who defires t6 reduce the appear- 

ance of a ſuperior to that of an inferior order; or who would make the Doric, which 

z very proper on theſe occaſions, repreſent the Tuſcan, which is unworthy the office. 
Therefore, tho' cuſtom allows the choice of theſe three methods of conſtructing a Dc=- 


ric window, judgment ought to reduce them to two. The plain freeze ſhould be re- 


jected as improper for the order ; and it remains to add the triglyphs and leave the me- 


topes plain, or or to add "Tyres, or pee of buns ata in thoſe ſpaces. 


In this chi proprietor is the * proper ede but the addition of Kare in the 


: metpe is aways worth the —— 


0 che determination of this point depends the leffer article concerniiig the neck of 


the column; and the rule ſhould be this. If the order be conſtructed with the me- 
topes plain, the neck ſhould be plain alſo : but if there be ornaments in the Ropes, 


there ſhould be roſes i in the _ 


Over the freeze riſes the cities; and this ie is ente by. the ee Uns! is 


eonſtructed the Doric window in its VNR Sep and thus we have e eee * 
. een "TY: 5 | ? . 52 


8 Moan Bt — 


Oo Y the Hai, of the columms' in a ; plain Donie winde. 
HERE yet remains a qinigider concerving the W in this kind of win- 


4 


dow, which demands a diſtinct and ſeparate conſideration. The common ar? 


chitect ſuppoſes the degree of their projection to be left wholly to fancy; and he ne- 
ver examines it by any other law : but let tlie ſtudent whom we lead to the regular 


principles of the ſcience, conſider What are called the enn 1 50 will 
often find them not ſo little as 5 imagined, 1 thisis one FRO Saree 1387 ned | 
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We have alfevel ee chat the more a . ande lids ha ances hone Fo ie 


appears; and it is an d _ wat it never looks are well, t when 


. Entirely free of the wall. ” F 
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; Thacapital muſt be that of Palladio; and the neck may, at the pleaſure of the ſcul⸗ Chap. 26 
, be either plain, or decorated with roſes... But of this we ſhall preſently ſpeak —Y— 
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Book IV To make this Doric window with its full degree of beauty, the columns mould 
— therefore project their whole diameter upon the quoins. This will not only give an air 
. of freedom and dignity to the column itſelf, but it will be: a means of diſpoſing the 
1 triglyphs much more happily than they * can be eee in 10 other m_ 
of projection. 


Thus when the oroje&tion is of the whole "EY the ROY: will Rand 3 in the 
return exactly in the ſame manner as in front, over the columns. This will giye great 
propriety and beauty: and, by projecting three warthe n. next the ee, the ern 
| ſhews alſo its whole figure there in the return. 


By this method, no part of the wiolyph, or of the ebe will be broke i in the Age 
This is a point to be — very WP by the architect who Knows the er 
the ſcience. 


© B.A .Þ...200; 


Of executing an Toxic. window Plain. a 


RO M the Doric, the plaineſt order that ſhould ever be employed ben a win- 
| dow, the next advance is to the nic: and if the deſign of ſuch a window as we 
hoes given do not anſwer the proprietor's intent of richneſs, let nothing be added far. 
ther than the decoration of the metopes z that not ae EY: the Og mo 


1 be to a 4 Taperior order. 


The Tonic offers next, and is | cry of great dane This the architec mull © con- 
ſider as an advance I in ornament ; and he ſhould rife r the additional decara- 
: tions. | 


With reſpect to the pedeſtal, let che baluſtrade lie as in the other 1 let the 
proper pedeſtal for the columns be that appropriated to the order to which they belong 
| and let ſome breadth be added beyond it on each kde by way of grace. 8 


In the Doric Winde the outſides of the columns ney the outline of the white 
but in the uſe of the Ionic there will be a great deal of beauty added by placing a 
ſeeming pilaſier behind each column. The capital of the pilaſter, (the order being the 
| fame, and the conſtruction alſo the ſame,) will agree very happily with that of the co- 
lumn ; and this gives a breadth of the ſuppoſed pilaſter uſo, beyond the outſide of the 
2 column, i in the outline on each ide of the window. 35 


x 1 This ſhews the 2560 of an encreaſed breadth j in the general 1 at the bot- 
[ 25 tom of the window ; and this addition on each fide is to be wrought as the proper pe- 
[ deſtal of the pilaſter, and will i in ys _ Se WP the N W. eg | 


q - deal of beau ty. 


: . 860 7 9 * 4 4 * 
*. : ” . * 


With reſpect to tha conſtruction w the order far this * we by all means de | 
mend the ſhaft to be plain, and the capital the antient Ionic. Great variety may 'be 
given by introducing thoſe ſeyeral variations which we have ſhewn the ſtudent may 
be uſed, when we treated of the Ionic order; but in this inſtance we propoſe it in the 
plaineſt form, and it will be found by no means deficient in beauty. We ſhall adviſe 
che uſe of the ſwelling freeze on this occaſion, and the covering it with a circular. or 
arched pediment, in which the modillions of the cornice will correſpond with the ge⸗ | 
neral form of the reſt. and give a very ſedate and pleaſing 3 to the whole. A” 


4 


A deſign of an _ err hs nt will be 8 in on LXVI, Eg. 6. Chap. 24, 
and i its ſeveral ornaments wall no leſs happily correſpond with one another in the work 
ing, than they c 90 er e upon, the j e to make a beautiful * and well. propor- : 


tioned whole. Ron ory 
En 5» P. XXII. 


Meli a plain window in the Contyruran and ConrosiTe 


order. 8 


"TE wow yet to enki the manner of alin the 4 nd rich orders in this 
= - purpoſe of decorating windows; but what may be needful to be laid before the 

b on theſe heads, will be compriſed in the fewer words, as we have at large ex- 
N the ſame principles 1 in the two already : mentioned. 


The Compoſite may be ſuppoſed to riſe in decoration above the Chlorine, as the Jo- 
nic above the Doric; and upon this ſingle thought will depend the general idea of 1 
conſtruction of a window, with the afliſtance of one or the other. | 


* 


When the Corinthian is to be uſed, let the ſtudent turn his eye to what we e have laid 
down reſpecting the Doric: the richneſs of the order need make, i in this reſpect, no 
difference in the deſign. Let him raiſe the column to terminate the outline of the win- 


do on each ſide; let him ſupport it on ity pedeſtal, and foiſh i It oo 7 nen 
ornaments; and at the top raiſe a pointed pecument. 


There ſhould be a baluſtrade underneath to the breadth of the aperture; and ſoms 
Tight but handſome carvings may | be carried round the mouldings that encompaſs the 
aperture. This will agree with the proper ſculpture in the Corinthian freeze; and 
| thus there will be finiſhed a proportioned and elegant window, We ive rams 
ſuch a one in a deſign in Plate LXVII, Hg. * : ; 


This will be in reality the moſt light a and elegant of the two mare . with x : 
but as the Compoſite has naturally r more decoration in the order, it muſt be proportioned 
to that throughout the whole. In the conſtructing a plain window of this kind, there 
ſhould be put pilaſters behin't the columns; and this infers all that is needed in the 
difference of the conſtruction. As the pody of che pilaſter ſpreads on each ſide behind 
and beyond the haft of the column, the pedeſtal muſt, in the fame manner and pro- 
portion, be continued beyond that of the column. This gives the additional breadth; 


and a pointed pediment is a proper fipiſhingy, A defign af a N e * 
theſe e will be found in 2 LXVI, Fig. 5: 
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ibs os l 3 N Warren ie. . 
7 E have 100 Ui tdi now through the whole ebalideratcn of plain wins 
| dows, with their ortthbnts*; front the fimpleſt and cheapeſt, to the richeſt 
and moſt expenſiye: and we are from theſe to advance to the Venction, a kind calcu- 
Jated for ſhew 1 , and yery pompaps, in their ature; ang, y when executed with Jud a 
of extreme el egance. They, may b be x made up 'feveral Plans, and all elegant; ; 
their eſt SER are W 5 AVE i pn n Plater E and L LPR: 
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Book IV. 


AQ OMPLETE BODY 


The Venetian windo ws take their proportions. from the middle aperture, whoſe height 
— ſhould always be twice and one half its breadth. | Being divided into three parts, 
ſometimes one of thoſe three parts is found Sone the ſide openings; but where 

a conſiderable body of — is N two muſt | be * to the breadths of the ſide 


apertures, # 4 2 | 35 14 TY 


f 


It is a common practice, and a common a error, to make the fide openings one half 
of the middle; and this is attended with a great inconvenience in dividing the Haſh 
ſquares : the principal light ſhould be divided into three parts for the ſquares, and the 
ſide light ſhould be either one or two of thoſe parts; but where a very large Venetian 
window is required, another proportion, different from theſe, may take place: let the 
middle void be divided i into five parts, twa * Wend uu to each of the n and che 
ſquares will be all — 1 i | LIE: 136 
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TAY IN G bniſhed the lt of ola 5 3 of les,” as 
we hope, led the tudent In a practical manner, from the deſigning to the ill 


his fabrick in a proportioned manner, and dividing i it for uſe and elegance i into wens, 


we now advance to the inſide decorations. Spa 150 77 0 25 ay 
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Theſe principally regard three articles ; the. ſides, the cine. & ind "mY: 1 


Under each of theſe heads we ſhall lay before him many new deſigns ſuited to va- 


rious degrees of expence and elegance; we ſhall begin with the decorations of the, 


14411 


ſides; and, after ſome plainer and leſs expenſive deſigns for this purpoſe, we ſhall ay, | 


before the curious eye ſome which do honour to the name of Lnigo Jones, and to Which, | 


we "nave ourſelyes is the hand of Mr. Foardrinier will do Junger in n the execution, 
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Plus has, in a great meaſure, taken the place £ Pt upon this occaſion ; 
and the hand of art is baniſhed from à part of the houſe in which it uſed to diſ- 
play itſelf very happily :.; but we flatter ourſelves that a, juſt repr e of the ſu- 


perior excellence of the other, wi rey: the ſculptor r. or this pro proper, a per, and 28 Stent ; 
part of his province. 4 S581 04; $552 ewtl; > 64.9 = : Win is 
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We hall, in this place lay | before "— er tw 0 delt 6, the T1 5 9 the other 
formewhat more enrich d;, and when he has Was formed a general idea of the intene 


1 i 3 


and purpoſe of this decoration, we ſhall proceed to an e of the LEA partl- 5 
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; The nden if hs indde of rooms may be mend to three wilds firſt, . e + 
in which the wall itſelf is properly, finiſhed for elegance; that is where the materials bp. Sy 
of its laſt covering are of the fineſt kind, and it is wrought into ornaments plain or un- 

covered ſecondly, where the walls are covered with waitiſcot ; and thirdly, where 

they are hung; this laſt er e paper, hog ene and "oY othet 
ae of this kind. 11 | 


Io — of "theſe aka hl 1s ſorts advantage and bone inconvenience. In ge- 
neral, the ſtucco: roms, which are thoſe where the wall! Is left naked, but ornamented 
in itſelf, are cold i thoſe wainſcoted are naturally warmer ; and thoſe which are — : 
warmeſt. 5 


The ſtucco room, when heated, comes: the hotteſt of all ; and the wainſcot hot- 
ter than the hung. Theſe are general rules which may afford ſome direction in re- 
gard to the choice of either kind, for in each there are conveniencies; and the prudent 
architect muſt conſider that one fort is fitteſt for one ſort of ſervice, and another for 
another, Too often theſe things are e left to nd ; 25 there i is a Ener & conduct IF 
ing them with W >. vs Lee. 

After the Ore PREITES of heat comes th of light; ; and this büght to bes as ck ; 
rognraed 4 in * the kind of room a beſt adapted | to the FO _ Rn.” PIES 


Other 2 being equal, a wainſcoted room, olds in the uſual TROY is 5 
the 1 of all; the pos | is the next lin this sonfideration, and the han g out the 


darkeſt. Ts = N 


This depends upon the plain principle that the moſt even ſurface will reflect moſt 
light; and this is ſeen by night as well as day: a room of the ſame dimenſions, which, 
if wainſcoted, will take fix candles to _ it, will i in ſtucco mo fight, and if 

bun ten. | | | 


For theſe renfone where the. architect! 1s ads; let bin z give bi motives for his 
particular choice : : where the light i is ſtrongeſt, let him propoſe hanging, if he ever 
propoſe it at all; where it is fainter, ſtucco ; and where it is leaft of all, wainſcot. 
In the ſame manner let him conduct himſelf with regard to the conſideration of heat: 
and his proprietor will then find, that he has to deal with a perſon who weighs every 
advantage, and LOTION that e of all wee en in this min the appropriation 
armee N bY 6 5 e 

ot the thirds kinds we "Rn Wannen the e is 758 in loco, ; the neateſt that 
in wainſcot ; 1 the moſt gaudy that in —_— . 2 

This will be Ps guide to the dit in his FI Hoa there are apartments 


in which dignity, others Ws FO e © and others' in which thew are to be Tons 
fultedziis (1h „ 62 25195 1 8115 13 rol % 
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Boak V. F or a noble hall, nothing is ſo well as ſtucco; for a parlour, wainſcot ſeems pro- 
A pn and for the apartments of a lady, hangings. | 


All theſe are to be conſidered, we deliver ka: as general rules, but by no means 
univerſal. There may be occaſions to diſpenſe with them frequently in practice; ang 
they may be ſo diſpenſed with without impropriety: but ſtill, tho' not without ex- 
ceptions, they are general rules; and it is fit the young architect ſhould be reminded of 
them. We judge this the more neceſſary, becauſe we ſee them frequently violated 
without cauſe, by thoſe who have not that plea of excuſe ; this conſideration, we e hope, 
may be a means of preventing it fas the future, 


oo We 
, the practice of the antients in decorating their rooms, 


HERE is no article in the ſcience of architecture, in which we may not re- 
IJ ceive inſtruction from the practice of the antients. They were the firſt and 
great inventors ; and we read in thoſe remains which the malice of time has ſpared, eye- 
ry where leſſons of improvement: the hiſtory of architecture has not been written by 


any ; but there are not wanting materials for ſuch a work ; and theſe we ſhall employ 
here, as in a the preceding reſrarches, 


In all the ancient ſtructures we fre a dignity which is not ſo much as attempted 
in thoſe from modern hands; for our ambition runs in another channel. We facri- 


| fice the noble to the pretty; and had rather what we finiſh ſhould be called fine than 
great. 


The antients were of a contrary turn; they admitted ornaments, . a luxu- 
riancy. They never indulged fancy at the expence of judgment, and they conſidered 
firſt the eſſential parts: they began with plainneſs, and they advanced to decoration. 


The original inſide finiſhing of a room was its wall, well covered with a plaiſter. 
This they made as fine as our ſtucco, tho of other materials; ; and the nature of the o com- 
poſition rendered it more durable. 


Their covering was no other hos mortar ; but it was mortar tempered with the 
labourer's ſweat. They choſe the fineſt and the ſoundeſt ſtones of the limey kind ; 
they burnt them with an exactneſs unknown to us; and when they had ſelected the 


other ingredients as carefully, as they had prepared this, the mixture was blended in 5 
its minuteſt parts by e toll, 


* 


This we 85 treated of before, and refer to our firſt chapters for the particulars , 


but it was by this repeated labour that the ſeveral parts became ſo united er one an- 
other, that the mortar was as if a natural ſubſtance, 


Stones 


or ARCHITECTURE 0 


Stones are formed of cryſtal and earth, or ſpar and earth; but Wie flow and Chap. 2. 
careful operation blends them ſo that neither earth, nor ſpar, nor cryſtal appear; but a ͤ 


ſubſtance different from all, and ſeeming as original as either. Thus it was with the 
mortar that ſupplied the place of ſtucco for the antients. This they laid on while 
the walls were freſh; while the mortar which joined the ſtones, or other materials, 
was moiſt; and before the ſtones or bricks themſelves were too much hardened. 


They laid it on with the fame patient induſtry that had been employed to make it ; 
and thus uniting with the-ſtone and with the mortar of the joints, it became one ſolid 
maſs with them; at once a finiſhing of a room, and a part of a building. 


Theſe were the firſt coverings of the Greeks ; thus roſe the ſtructures of H yperbius 
at Athens, improvements of the rougher works of Doxius; and thus the antique prac- 
tice formed itſelf. The walls were covered and made plain; and thus the fathers of 
our ſcience firſt contented themſelves: but while the ſucceeding geniuſes directed or- 
naments without 5 While columns roſe and porticos weredormed, the infide could not be 
neglected. | 


C.-M.,.4. Br... 


0 Df the intredu2tio of columns into room. 


8 ha Aces wall, if we may call it b. was the firſt invention, it m of bs 
earlieſt improvements; cuiumns, fo graceful on the outſide, were ſoon brought 
into the great apartments of magnificent buildings ; and behind theſe the plain wall 
ſhewed PR 5 


The antient eye never Failed to ſee what was required for uniform mity. The baſe and 
capital of the column, which at firſt ſhewed the flatneſs of the wall in o ill a light, 
pointed the general method of improvement. 
The baſe of the ten was continued round the room, at the ſame height in the 
wall, with a decent projection: this gave the whole a look of general reſemblance. 
The columns were not ſtack in the room, but connected wich i it; and the ſimilarity of 
ornament was ens and — 


The 9 of the column was 3 over ** ales * ho 
whole ſeries thus joined in a regular body. This filled the eye with ſatisfaction, when it 
looked from the inner part of the room upon the columns; but when it was caſt * 
the wall behind, all were again an unproportioned Danna. 1 


The eye of an Hermogenes could not bear this, and the remedy. was: * the fame 
courſe that had been followed in the lower was copied in the upper part of the room, 
and the whole entablature, being hung from the ceiling, was ſupported by a continued 

ornament reſembling che capital of the order, whatſoever that was. . 


1 3 5 WY | Thus 


th 


4 
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Book V. Thus Epimenides decorated the ſuperb hall he built * the reception of the Grecian 
— ſtates; and thus were harmony and proportion at once obſerved, and parts introduced 
correſpondent to the whole, 


of the introduction of pede als in the finiſhings of rooms. 


| UTURE Senat ſaw what might yet be added: and a different diſpoſition of 
Y the columns gave origin to new decorations. The top and bottom of the wall 
being decorated the whole was underſtood to be ſufficiently connected, while the ſo- 
ber Doric was the order uſed on this occaſion : but when the Tonic came into its place 
more was required. The ſpace between the ornaments, correſpondent to the baſe and 
cornice, appeared too blank, and in the centre of each ntercolumniation there was cut . 
2 nich, in which was placed ſome — | 


This added to the expence, but the improvement kept good pace with the charge, 
It is not eaſy to conceive what would be more elegant in a magnificent hall than 
ſcreens of columns with their ornaments continued round the walls, and niches with 

: Fatues 1 in the centre of each intercolumniation. 


Here We for ſome 8 finiſhing of rooms of ſtate; but an eaſy and natural 
addition followed. The chaſte taſte of the old Greeks did not admit the uſe of pede- 
tals, but fancy quickly introduced them without doors ; and ** were then brought 
into theſe decorated . 


Wherever theſe v were uſed the mouldings of their cap were : continued in the ame 
manner round the wall with their due en. 


HK 
Tube origin of the ornaments in plain rooms. 


E have traced to their origin the moſt elegant of the Greek ornaments in 
rooms; and having found by what degrees and what advances they were in- 

| troduced and added in theſe magnificent apartments, we ſhall eaſily ſee how the like 
decorations were brought into plainer rooms ; that is, ſuch as bad not the dignity of 
the column as a part of their embelliſhment. 


Take away the columns and this was done, 


The ornaments introduced upon the wall to make it correſpond with the orders, 


were found in themſelves very agreeable, and ey were uſed without the columns. 


G ARCHITECTURE 479 
This was the origin of the inſide finiſhing of apartments : and to this it is neceſſary the Chap. 5. 
architect always adhere. 5 N —— 


The antient builders ſoon brought the decorations of the more magnificent rooms 
jnto ſuch as, though elegant, were in their nature of leſs dignity, and compleated upon 
a leſs expenſive plan. They underſtood, an order duly proportioned to be a very 
good meaſure for the parts of the room ; and having ſeen columns where they were, they 

carried them 1 in their imagination where they were not; and formed the decoration of 
the plainer, juſt as they had done that of the more magnificent rooms. On the lower 
part of the plain wall they raiſed from the floor the baſe of a pedeſtal, which they 
continued all round ; this was the firſt ornament : from this the wall was continued 
in its natural plainneſs to the height of the die of the 9 and there was raiſed 
the up with its 1 menen 


From hence the wall was again carried up plain to the upper part, where they al- | 
lowed a oornice. 5 


They did r not in thoſe rooms where there were no columns continue the whole 
reſemblance of the capital and entablature, becauſe that, although very proper for con- 
formity where there was that kind of embelliſhment, yet in theſe plainer rooms, would 
have been too much: therefore the pedeſtal with its mouldings being continued round 

the lower part; the cornice of the entablature, anſwered it at the top, and chus were 
finiſhed theſe their plain * 


This is the original idea of the infide finiſhing of a room ; and this our builders re- 
tain, or ſhould retain to this day; but, between the Grecian Ay and their incor- 
rectneſs, there e are many degrees of Ser. 


Thoſe who deviſed this e walls always proportioned the order to the 
height of the room; and adapted its ſeveral parts one to another. We now ſee a Corin- 
thian cornice to a room whoſe pedeſtal is Ionic; and ornaments and liberty in the other 
parts: this is an idle trangreſſion of the original practice; and we ſhall caution our ſtu- ; 

| dent to avoid it with due care, | 


The "in rule is this; that he firſt proportion the order to the room; and of theſe 
the Ipnic is moſt generally to be recommended: after this let him take care that the 
cornice anſwer to the pedeſtal; and that both be executed with truth. 3 1 


This gives a nander rule for his conduct: as the order is preſerved in the ſeveral 
parts of the walls, nothing unworthy of its dignity ſhould be admitted in the other de- 
corations. The ornaments of ſculpture are appropriated to no particular kind ; therefore 
with a juſt taſte they may be introduced any where ; and the only rule is, that where 


moſt of this decoration 1 is intended, the ornament of the walls be taken from a ſupe- 
rior order. 


Let this baniſh French; Chineſe, and Gothic decoration, equally mean and frivolous, 
equally unworthy a place where the ſcience is obſerved, and equally a diſgrace to the 
taſte of the proprietor. Let all be of a piece, and all will be proper. 
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POE I WO I 


Of decorating the upper part of the wall. 


RE E c E introduced the aſe of the pedeſtal and cornice for an infide finiſhing ; a 
and in her plainer apartments this was all: in thoſe which received the addition 


of columns, the uſe of ſtatues placed in niches was added, to fill the whole, and give 
an equal grandeur to all the parts. 


11 « thicd kind of room beneath the dignity of the latter, and above 
the plainneſs of the former ; and for this ſome new decoration was to be conſidered. 
Niches and their ſtatues were reſerved for halls with ſcreens of columns ; and there 


wanted ſomething in the elegant apartments that ſhould anſwer the ARDS of thoſe 


| ornaments, In a lighter and leſs Spes manner. 


Here came in the painter for he was prior to the ſeulptr i in the decoration of 
this * | 


is rooms intended for this delicacy and ſhew, their height admitted and elegance 
required, the introduction of a Ve order. 


The Corinthian was taken. Its cornice in all its proper beauty enriched the oy 
and its pedeſtal was in the lower part projected forward in different places; and deco- 


rated with the compartments they allowed its die. 


Thee, while they gave a new — to » this part, ſhewed the plainneſs of the up- 
per diviſion in a worſe light; and here the painter filled up the defect: with his three 


colours he ſtruck out compartments correſpondent to the ornaments of the enriched 
pedeſtal; and in theſe he, in the fame great manner, repreſented to the poſſeſſors eye 
ſome action of an heroic anceſtor, and filled the VACANCY with a ſecondary life. 


Genius ſupplied a all here ; the knowledge of FA us made amends for the coarſ- 
neſs and imperfection of his materials: and hiſtories roſe in every compartment; of 
which the beſt idea we can form will be drawn from the Cartoors of e tho 

very faint reſemblances of their greater pencil. 


CHAP. 


OF AREHITECTUR E. 


ee 


Of the modern decoration of rooms, dedured fron the untient profiice. 


'H US was the article of finiſhing and decoration of rooms firſt deviſed ; and the 
great care was to give an equality of ornament : no part was to be crowded, 
none left vacant ; and this we are to imitate. 


To what the Pinter had 3 3 the ſculptor ; - he threw in ornaments in 
the richer apartments within the circumference of the pannels; and where leſs ele- 
gance was nis. the pannels nn were judged ſufficient. 


Theſe e of the fate plaitiee with the mouldings of the pedeſtal 14 cor- 
nice; and the nend . rooms thus roſe upon the idea of thoſe with painte 4 
compartments. = 5 


This we have followed in ſome places and upon this is founded our gexeril plan of 
decoration. When they placed in the compartments pictures of great conſequence, 
they decorated their edges with ſculpture along the moulditigs ; and in the ſmaller they 
hung feſtoons of flowers: alt this our people copy, without knowing whence or why; 
for the modern archite& Knows nothing of the Grecian Pg, but treads in the bare 
ſteps of his ge 8 | 


Errors and abuſes have been henłe W and theſe we bope 0 reducing 
the whole practice to its original Randard, to baniſh, 


We follow the antique practice; but let us follow it ſtrictly: pictures and glaſſes, 
our faſhionable furniture, may be diſpoſed more happlly in theſe compartments than 
any other way t and nothing prevents, that while we decorate the richer apartments 
with Kufen we follow the practice 1 in the reſt by pannelling. 


A conſpicuous ade of a room is that in which a chimney is placed, and this requires 
a particular decoration, 


How the n may be conſtructed in various manners we ſhall ſhew in a 
ſucceeding part of this work; but whatever method be followed, a principal compart- 
ment ſhould be raiſed over it to receive a picture. This will be very happily terminated 
by a pediment; and as we have obſerved that there is no objection to an open one 
within doors. It may be broken to receive a buſt, a ſhield, or other decoration : and 
as this can reach only to the chimney-piece, which muſt be a great deal above the 
"oa of the pedeſtal, the compartments, or pannels, on each fide being brought with- 
2 ſmall ys of the . will bie a roy variety. 


4 Another” 
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| Bo 5k V. Another fide of a room we will ſuppoſe receives a large glaſs, and the diſpoſition 

of this is eaſy. The principal compartment is to be formed purpoſely for it, and the 
ſides of it decorated with two ſmaller pannels, of the ſame height, but narrower ac- 
cording to the dimenſions of the room. 


Over the door there is a ſpace for lower pannels, unleſs where dino; intercept 
them. In this latter caſe the pediment ſhould be opened to receive a figure that will 
fitly occupy the place : in the other the whole 1s to be ornamented with a compart- 
ment in ſtucco or wainſcot, according to the conſtruction of the room; and if not 
pictures, feſtoons ſhould be the ornaments. 


According to the intention of more or leſs decoration | in "A apartment, the mould. 
ings of theſe pannels or compartments may be left plain, or ornamented with ſculpture; 
and where the ſhape of the room, and neceſſary uſe of the principal pannel i in a ſide, 
has occaſioned there ſhould be two very narrow ones, 8 gives a greater beau- 
ty Fn the dropping down each a long feſtoon 


5 Theſe principles of the Gniſhing of rooms we how ee to illustrate to 
the eye of the practical ſtudent, by the W in the annexed e — to dif- 
ferent degrees of expence. 


| We have in theſe endeavoured to ſhew him how plainneſs may be ornamental, and 
by what eaſy means he may riſe from thence to decoration ; what theſe firſt plates 
repreſent is all of the more moderate expence, but we ſhall not leave him unacquainted 
with the various methods in which, where he deſigns for a proprietor of taſte and for- 
| tune, he may add thoſe things which will equal the magnificence of their owner's fan- 
cy; either by following the rules we ſhall lay before him, or the practice of one of 


the greateſt maſters in the ſcience our Seed * produced, which we ou W 
in a very Happy inſtance. 
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85 Chap. 8. 


n A M In 
Of ſuiting the ornaments to one another. 


HE architect may very frequently deſign an elegant fide of a room, which 

yet may be improper for the place, or diſagreeable to the reſt of the ornaments: 
The remedy for this is to reduce no part into practice, till he has upon paper deſigned 
the whole together. Architecture is not the only art in which men of genius have 
ran into this error; and it is indeed the common miſtake of young men, whoſe fancy 
is at its height while judgment 1s in its infancy. 


We ſee, in the works of ſome indifferent poets and orators, paſſages that would have 


—— 


been worth a place in the writings of the greateſt, had they been applied and introduced 
properly; had they been of a piece with the reſt, and a part of the whole: but as 


they ſtand they are detached ſentences, which no man of judgment ever admired, 


becauſe ſuch have an univerſal rule, that nothing c: can be elegant which is not proper 
it is fol in architecture. 


A room of the uſual conſtruction has four fides; « or two ſides and two ends; ; and 
it will diſguſt the eye if one fide have ornaments, though ever 10 handiome, which 


do not cotreſpond with thoſe of the other. 


This is a miſtake ſo very obvious, that one would ſuppoſe none who deſerved 


the name but of the meaneſt architect, could fall into it; yet we ſee it has been 


practiſed by ſome of better credit: nay there is an inſtance of one who pretended to 
juſtify it, by alking, Whether a man cn lee before him and behind him both at 


| once? 


It is needful tigers to name theſe faults, groſs as they are, for the fake of cau- 
tion; fince there is not any thing ſo abſurd but ſome have run into it; and there Is 


nothing that has been done in a good houſe but ſome will copy. 


When a deſign is 988 | made fe the. finiſhing of 5 ſide, let it be placed on 


paper in its ſituation; and let no farther regard be ſhewn it till the others are delineated; 


In theſe let the ſtudent have all along the firſt in his eye, and let him contrive the fa- 
ſhioning of them to its reſemblance. 2 


There are inſtances in plain rooms where this will bring no difficulty; for where 
the parts are alike, their decorations may alſo be alike in all the ſides; but this is by 
no means univerſal : the diſpoſition of the doors, the ſituation of the windows, and 
the place of the chimney, are to be regarded. All-theſe together, or even any one of 
them, may be an occaſion of varying the dimenſion and form of the pannels and com- 


partments ; and ſomething may ariſe from this * which makes' it Agr to 
accommodate the three ſucceeding t to the firlt, deſign. 
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Bock V. What muſt be done in this caſe is very plain; but it would have been too late to 
J fd it out if the architect had before put in hand his deſign of a firſt ſide. The drawing 


will ſhew where they diſagree, and reaſon will point out the method for a remedy. 
Where the three ſides cannot be made to anſwer the deſign of the firſt, that muſt be 
altered to accommodate it to them: this way all will be reduced to Propriety, and 
the deſigner will find * preferable to abſurd beauty. 


What neceſſity may compel in this caſe, ſome happy thought, ſome additional 
ſtroke of fancy, may occaſion in another: the ſpace between doors, the proportion 
of pannels between windows, the height over a chimney, or the receſs at its ſides, 
may give an idea of ſome peculiar addition, or of ſome ſingulat conſtruction of parts, 


which will not fail to affect the eye, and give praiſe to the taſte of the deſigner: 
but how is this to be introduced, if the decoration of one ſide be already executed, 


or already obſtinately reſolved in the architect s fancy; for _ with many people is 
the fame . * 


11 the new thought exert itſelf in the ornaments only, ſomething correſpondent to 
them muſt be placed in the other fide ; of which, when thus finally and invariably 


determined, it may not be capable: ſomething may be neceſſary that cannot find a 


place in its compartments, or that will diſagree with ſome other ornament already 


there. This will reduce the deſigner to abſurdity who is thus fixed in his purpoſe ; 


but it may be worſe; the diſagreement may not be in the ornaments, but in the con- 
ſtruction of the compartments; and theſe, if not agreeable to one another, muſt be 


28 abominable: therefore either ſome alteration muſt be admitted in this firſt deſigned 
Hide, or the improvements in the other cannot be introduced. 


Often a very ſmall alteration in the firſt | deſigned fide will ſerve, but whether 


ſmaller or greater it is ct 


The ſtudent who does not take this conſideration in time, will lead himſelf into 
uneaſineſs, perplexity, and faults ; of which he will never be ignorant as he commits 
them : he cannot be ſatisfied with what he has done, neither can he export or ima- 


gine that others will be ſatisfied with it. 


There is nothing more grating to an ingenuous mind than to reproach itſelf: 


let the architect, for his own private ſatisfaction, as well as his credit, recollect in 


time how diſagreeable it muſt be to him to ſee with confuſion and concern thoſe 


works of his contrivance which might have given him the n of others 2 and his 
own. 


We inculcate on this occafion the jules we hive laid down on others; - that the 
ſtudent ſee the deſign of the whole, before he determine concerning any particular 
part : that he be deliberate in his determinations; and weigh and confider every thing, 


before he * the laſt hand to ay thing for ge. 


The fo ſides of the room being laid down on paper, with the | ſhave or propor- 
tion of floor between, the figure repreſents at once to the eye the whole and its ſeveral 
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8 
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parts: they are eaſily ſo ſeen to be uniform or diſagreeable; fancy can at pleaſure raiſe Chap. b. 
them perpendicularly, and ſee the room in miniature z diveſted of its ceiling. — 


Thus let the uchitect conſider it as well as in the plane: it is a view in which no 
other will ever look upon the work, becauſe the room will not be finiſhed in the re- 
alitv without its ceiling; but the view will be uſeful to him in the higheſt degree, for 
the true method of ſeeing the proportions with a geometrical regard, is to view them 
in all lights, and under all advantages. 


When the whole is thus ſeen at once, ſome happy thought will often ariſe that 
could not come into the mind from the conſideration of any of the particular parts ; 
and perhaps ſome light piece of ſculpture will be now found applicable uniformly 
round the room; either continued uninterruptedly, or with its proper breaks; h 
vill connect the whole more than the utmoſt ee of the diſtributary ornaments, 
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or compartition of the ſpaces. 


c n A 1 5 


Of defionins @ finiſhing from the Principal parts, 


Y the finiſbing of a room, ſpeaking in the artiſt's ſtile, we mean, as expreſſed 

in the preceeding chapters, the decoration of the walls, and diſtribution of their 
ſpaces, pannels, and ornaments ; but the whole 1s to be e under the term 
taken! in its full and moſt extenſive meanin Se 5 


We here take in the whole 1 and, that the young ſtudent may the 555 
ter regulate his thoughts n the ſeveral parts, lay before him a perfect whole. 


1 him then conſider his room that is to be decorated ine: 


Lethim compriſe, in the idea of it, FE ds naked, * cornice of the wall; 'the 
ornaments of the doors, and the conſtruction of the chimney : and be upon his guard 
that the decoration of one nete, as well as that of one n agree with another. 


This i is 2 lane the more necdfal wt] it is s very much 3 We 
write for inſtruction, not reproof ; elſe we could mention houſes, and thoſe among 
the moſt new and expenſive, where, in ſome principal apartment, there is a wall well 
finiſhed, a handſome door, and and an elegant chimney : but where the whole is in- 
N and nee and de the 5 of ſcience by its abſurdity, 


When we 1. the wall, the Fre _ the SEES in theſe caſes, t to be g- 
ſome, they muſt, to deſerve that praiſe, be conſidered as a wall, a door, and a chim- 
ney-piece, ſeparately and detached ; not as a part of the ſame room, for they are un- 
fit for one another. There is merit in forming theſe detached pieces well; but why 
will not the perſon who deſerves that praiſe, add to it the applauſe of putting them 


alſo well together e Th 
e 


A COMPLET E-BODY 


Book. V. The invention of a ſingle piece is the work of fancy; the putting them together 
is the province of judgment. 


Often the wildeſt eſſays of the imagination are the moſt pleaſing ; but fancy muſt 
not be employed beyond her bounds : ſhe may be allowed and encouraged to deviſe or- 
naments ; but ſhe muſt never be ſuffered to put them together; that is the buſineſs of 
amore ſober faculty, the judgment. It requires taſte as well as the other, but it requires 
alſo ſcience. Experience of what is beſt, and a ſtrict attention to method, can alone ſet 
this matter on its proper footing. Youth may fancy and contrive ornaments, but it 

is the province of a more eſtabliſhed period to ſettle or reject, to adopt or baniſh the 
| ſeveral deſigns ; ; and, when that is done, to form and regulate the whole. 


In this large view we have at preſent taken of the finiſhing a room, including al 
M parts from floor to ceiling, this doctrine will be eaſily eſtabliſhed. 


We ſpeak of an expenſive and FRED apartment in this place, for in the former 
chapters we have conſidered thoſe which are plainer. In this room we ſuppoſe a rich 
cornice is intended; and that the chimney-piece and doors are to have their nobleſt 
ornaments, that is, the uſe of the orders is to be called in to embelliſh them. 


so much the architect propoſes to his proprietor, as the richeſt means of decora- 
tion; and to ſo much he conſents. Now the choice is to be fixed upon the ſeveral 
kinds. The youthful deſigner, proud of the extent of his commiſſion, ſets himſelf 
down to ſelect, or to e, what ſhall be firſt 1 in each kind. 
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'He ranſacks modern figures, and he turns over the beſt repreſentations of what 
remains yet, or did remain within the time of writers, of the labours of antiquity. 
He ſelects a noble cornice ; he compoſes an elegant door, embelliſhed with ſome pecu- 
liar conſtruction of a rich order; and he plans out a chimney-piece upon the "SE 7 ERR 
He is happy to be employed where expence will not be ſpared ; he is raviſhed with 
the ſight of his collected beauties ; and, confidering that the walls of ſuch a room 
muſt be rich, as well as the ſeveral particular parts we have named, he lays them by 

in his port-folio, and begins the deſign of a fide: when one is finiſhed he undertakes 
the other; and thus, piece by pore: he compleats the number of N 
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This is the work of fancy: he reviews it with an eye of fatisfaQtion ; and wanting 
the ſober direction of judgment, he conſiders no farther. All are elegant; but they 
are improper to be mixed with one another. They would make the parts of four 
five or ſix different rooms; but they are r unfit to be een within n. 
8 fene. 596 „ ett 
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This he 8068 not ſee; or, if he "Rug his fondneſs for theſe offiprings of his "EY 
will not permit him to ſee it. He puts them together: and the proprietor, ho has 
not ſtudied architecture as a ſcience, ! is Py with he gaudy CEL ad io are 
molt who viſit him, * — 
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OF ARCHITECTURE, 


There cannot be worſe compoſers in | this art than there are judges of thei com- Cha 


poſitions. The architect contents himſelf with the applauſe of the vulgar ; and the 
owner is charmed with the common praiſe : he ſhakes his head when he ſays critics 
do not like it: but it is certain that the ſame expence he has beſtowed upon theſe ill- 
ſorted ornaments, would have enriched his apartment in ſuch taſte, that the Judges 
would have approved it, and the common eye been delighted with it more. 


This 1s his proper conſideration ; and there is one of equal force for the architect: 


he is to be told, that the ill-ſorted ornaments he has laviſhed upon this one room to his 
diſcredit, might have been a ſource of the decoration of ſeveral, ſo as to have done 
him honour. . 


This leads to the conſideration of the diſtinct buſineſs of the preſent chapter, which 


is the deſigning of a whole finiſhing, from ſome one of the principal part: this is the 
true method; and this, while it gives ſatisfaction to the maſt Judicious eye, will be 


eaſter to the architect. 


Let him not muppoſd in this caſe, that any of his i parts which he has thus 


ſelected, are thrown away, upon our preſent plan. We have ſuppoſed his fancy to be 


ſo good, that they are all juſt and elegant; it may happen that two of them may a- 
gree one with the other; but, being choſen at random, 1 it is not very likely they ſhould; 
that all three ſhould is not to be expected. 


We will take the more probable conjecture, that no two of them agree : the con- 
ſequence is, that but ne of em can be admitted into the room he is about to de- 


corate ; bat the two rejected from this may be brought into uw in two others ; and 


each be made the foundation of a compleat deſign. 


Thus! in the preſent cats: when he has reviewed ad confldajed the three princi- 
pal parts, the cornice, the door, and the chimney-picce, let him fix upon any one of 


theſe, and adopt a finiſhing to it. This will be eaſy when he has once entertained 


the notion of conformity, and agreeablene ſs of parts; and thus, inſtead of having be- 


ſtowed all his time for the compriſing ornamental parts for one room, he will have 
furniſhed himſelf for the _—_— of three. 
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F taking the general defign from the chimney- piece. 


F the three principal parts we have named, the cornice, the door- caſe, or the 
chimney- piece, either may be the choice upon which to form the reſt. The ge- 
neral miſtake is, that no part is choſen for this purpoſe: the doctrine of appropriation 
in ornament is not underſtood in this caſe; and it is therefore we ſcarce ever ſee it de. 
cently practiſed. We will ſuppoſe of — three parts 8 architect chuſes his chim- 
1 | 2 Prey for the aden 


We have ſuppoſed it decorated with an order of architecture, and here we are to 
tell him he is ſomewhat limited: for that the inferior are more proper for chimneys 


in theſe ornamented rooms than the ſuperior orders. 


| This will ſeem ſtrange, but we ſhall make the reaſon evident; we write upon 2 
ſubject none has For: conſidered, and we are therefore to explain all. we advance. 


All architecture is comatifel within certain rules; a they are the ſame, to:whats 
ever part they are applied : were it otherwiſe thus were not a ſeienee, nor could it be 
reduced to rule. 


The reader will recolle&, that in treating of the exterior decorations of houſes, we 
have laid it down as an everlaſting rule, that when an order of architecture is employed 
in a building as a part af its main front, and the windows are alſo decorated with co- 
lumns; theſe laſt ſhould always be of that order which is next in degree below that 
employed in the principal columns, 


This, though a rule not eſtabliſhed ih we have 1 on the authority of 


the greateſt architects; drawn, though not from their writings, yet from their 
=: works, 


— — — 


This rule being eſtabliſhed with reſpect to outſide decorations, muſt therefore 

hold, according to what we have here ſhewn, with regard of thoſe within. It fol- 
lows therefore, that the chimney- piece being the firſt thing deſigned, and the fixed 
point from which the architect i is to direct his work in the reſt, all 1 ls to riſe from it in 
a like proportion, 


— 


— 


Thus conſidering the three parts in the light of their importance, in their place, 
nature, and ſituation, the cornice is the principal, the decoration of the doors has 
the ſecond place, and the chimney the third, or laſt and loweſt. It would have 
been equal if the ſtudent had begun with drawing his cornice, and proceeded down- 
ward from that; but as it is all one from what part he proceed, provided he regulat- 
ly do proceed from ſome part, we have choſen the chimney-piece as the moſt natural, 
and the eaſieſt for the conducting of the Whole. 


a 
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If in an apartment intended for a middle degree of decoration, the doors be in- 
tended to be executed without columns, then the cornice and the chimney- piece are 
the only two parts in which the orders are concerned. 


The pedeſtal we have directed already to be conſtructed with an exact truth accord 
ing to the cornice; and theſe forming the principal part, the chimney-piece is to be 
looked upon as the ſecond, or inferior gp e 


According to our rules before eſtabliſned, the cornice is, in this caſe, to be of an 
order next above that employed in the conſtruction of the chimney- piece: thus, 
if the chimney- piece be Doric, the finiſhing of the walls ſhould, for that reaſon, be 


an Donic cornice : if the chimney-piece be Tonic, the cornice ſhould be Corintbian. 


This pleaſes the eye, and ſatisfies the judgment. The chimney- piece is neareſt, 
and it naturally catches the firſt attention. It is elegant; and therefore the eye, be- 


ing directed higher, looks for more elegance: : if what it ſees above were of the ſame 


order, there would be a tameneſs and poorneſs expreſſed in it: if leſs elegant, it would 
be carrying the eye to what was worſe, and that Wor be abominable. 


Reaſon therefore directs what we have laid hes as the true dns; ; the eye is 
' thrown from one degree of elegance to another which is greater; and this not raſhly, 


or by an 1 unmeaſurable ſtart, but Toberly and i in erer en. | 


Thus far the ſtudent comprehends, that Licher he eſtabliſh the cornice, or the 


chimney, as his firſt principle of regulation, provided there be no other order in the 


room, theſe muſt gradually and propormunatiy riſe or deſcend by a fingle ps one 


from, or 1 the other. 


He will begin to ſee from this, why we declared againſt the uſe of the nchen 
orders in chimney- pieces on this occaſion; becauſe there was an advance needed from 


the chimney to the cornice, and this could not be where the richeſt was employed 8 
below: but we are to name a farther conſideration, which is the introducing another 
part, decorated with an order, into the ſame room. This third article is the door; 
and we have only poſtponed it in this conſideration that the rule of conſtrution 


might be leſs embarraſſed by the number of parts. 
It is natural that ſuch a room as we here treat of ſhould have the door-caſes fi- 
niſhed with an order; and there is no finiſhing which will give the whole ſuch 


an air of grace and dignity. 


In this manner all will be conformable to the rules of truth, and the practice of 


the antients ; and, if executed with the diſcretion we are about to recommend, all 


will be great and graceful. 


The door being intended to receive the decoration of an order, has its natural 
Place in this diſquiſition; the eye ranks it, according to its height, as of a middle kind 
between the chimney and the cornice ; and the judgment gives it the ſame regard. 


There- 
4 


Chap. 10. 
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1 


201 miſtake is, that no part is choſen for this purpoſe: the doctrine of appropriation 
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of ating + the 3 defign fram the chimng pint. 


\ F the three principal parts we have named, the cornice, the door-caſe, « or the 
chimney-piece, either may be the choice upon which to form the reſt. The ge- 


in ornament is not underſtood in this caſe ; and it is therefore we ſcarce ever ſee it de. 


_ cently practiſed. We will ſuppoſe of theſe three Be _o architect chuſes his A mo 


. for the purpoſe. 


We have ſuppoſed it 3 BY an order of d 4 1 his we are to 
tell him he is ſomewhat limited : for that the inferior are more. nl for chimneys 


in theſe ornamented rooms than the 38 8 855 orders. 


This will ſeem 8 but we ſhall make the reaſon evident: we write upon a 


le none has yet conſidered, — we are therefore to n all we advance. 


All cheers} is compriſed whhin certain \ rules; and they are the fame, to | whats 


ever part they are applied : were it otherwiſe this were not a a ene, nor could 1 it be . 


reduced to rule. ; 


"The reader will recollect, that in treating of the exterior decorations of houſes, we 


have laid it down as an everlaſting rule, that when an order of architecture is employed 


in a building as a part of its main front, and the windows are alſo decorated with co- | 


lumns; theſe laſt ſhould always be of that order which is next in n er below that 
employed in the principal columns. 


This, though a rule not eſtabliſhed before, we have OT on the authority of 


the greateſt architects; ; drawn, 3 not from their Writing yet from their 


Works. 


This rule being eſtabliſhed with reſpect to outſide decorations, muſt therefore 
hold, according to what we have here ſhewn, with regard of thoſe within. It fol- 


lows therefore, that the chimney- piece being the firſt thing deligned, and the fixed 


point from which the architect is to direct his work 1 in the reſt, all is to riſe from it in 
a like Proportion, 


Thus conſidering the hoes parts in col light of their importance, in their place, 
nature, and fituation, the cornice is the principal, the decoration of the doors has. 
the ſecond place, and the chimney the third, or laſt and loweſt. It would have 
been equal if the ſtudent had begun with drawing his cornice, and proceeded down- 
ward from that ; but as it is all one from what part he proceed, provided he regular- 
ly do proceed from ſome part, we have choſen the chimney-piece as the moſt natural, 


and the eaſieſt 25 the conducting of the whole. 


If 


OF ARCHITECT PURE B. 


- in an | apartment add for a i 15 of Aran, the . be in- Chap. 10. 
tended to be executed without columns, then the cornice and the 7 piece are 


the only two parts in which the orders are concerned. 


The pedeſtal we have directed already to be conſtructed with an exact irath ner 
ing to the cornice ; and theſe forming the principal part, the cond is to be 
looked upon as the ſecond, or inferior decoration. 


According to our rules before eſtabliſhed, the cornice is, in this caſe, to be of an 
order next above that employed in the conſtruction of the chimney- piece: thus, 
if the chimney- piece be Doric, the finiſhing of the walls ſhould, for that reaſon, be 
an Ionic cornice : W the e aca be Tonic, the CONE ſhould be Corinthian. 


This pleaſes ibs eye, and ſatisfies the he. The ae is e neareſt, 
and it naturally catches the firſt attention. It is elegant; and therefore the eye, be- 
ing directed higher, looks for more elegance: if what it ſees above were of the ſame 
order, there would be a tameneſs and poorneſs expreſſed in it: if leſs elegant, it would , 
be carrying the eye to what was worſe, and that wonld be abominable. 1 


Reaſon therefore direct what: we ben laid down as the true courſe ; the eye is 


thrown from one degree of elegance to another which is greater ; and ths not _— 
or by an N ſtart, but Joberly and 1 in * 5 mhavoogs 


Thus far che ſtudent comprehends, that wacky he eſtabliſh the cornice, or the 
chimney, as his firſt principle of regulation, provided there be no other order in the 


room, theſe muſt gradually and f riſe or geſcend by a ſingle . one 
from, or to, the other. 


He will begin to ſee from this, why we declared againſt the u of the inen 


orders in chimney-pieces on this occafion ; becauſe there was an advance needed from 
the chimney to the cornice, and this could not be where the richeſt was employed 


below : but we are to name a farther conſideration, which is the introducing another 
part, decorated with an order, into the ſame room. This third article is the door ; 
and we have only poſtponed it in this conſideration that the rule of conſtruction 
might be leſs embarraſſed by the number of parts. 


It is natural that ſuch a room as we here treat of ſhould have the door-caſes fi- 
niſhed with an order ; and there 1 is no finiſhing which will give the whole ed 
an air of grace and dignity. 


In this manner all will be conformable to the 1 of truth, and the practice of 


the antients; and, if executed with the diſcretion we are about to recommend, all 
will be great and graceful. | 


The door being intended to receive the decoration of an order, has its natural 
Place in this diſquiſition; the eye ranks it, according to its height, as of a middle kind 
between the chimney and the cornice ; and the judgment gives it the ſame regard. 


| There- 
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Book V. Therefore the fame law of the ſcience which decrees that the cornice ſhall be of 
enn higher and richer order than the company, places the door beteten them. 


r 


In this caſe the advance from the chimney to the cornice, muſt not :"%s by , 
ſingle ſtep, as in the former, where there was nothing to attract the eye between 
them, but it muſt be by two re. the order e at thi TREE Ih up 
the gap between. 85 
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Theſe principles _—_ wo down, we ; may rooted with o our duden to | pri | 


o 


- 


If he will adapt any of his three fancied parts into his new a0 * ſres how 
he is to conſtruct the reſt according to them. If it be the cornice he IG | 
the order to which it belongs muſt be conſidered: not only the. pedeſtal muſt be 
appropriated to that order, but the ornament of the door and chimney muſt be de. 
duced from it ; the door being decorated with' that order which is next below, and 
the chimney with that inferior to the order det in the door. © 


This ſerves as the 8 rule, * upon this been hs: may en 
every other part. We have given him in this ſhort leſſon the whole ground-work 
of the practice; and we have in the annexed, and the three preceedin g plates, repre. 
ſented to the eye ſeveral methods of finiſhings, * the architect 1 is * 17 d donn 5 

to rule, and will find all open to __ 


We hope from the rules on the one part, and mips on the other, he wil * 
qualified for undertaking this matter under any form with truth and elegance. 
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The INTRODUCTION " 


W E have led the attentive ſtudent, by rraduat advances, in the ſeveral preceed- 


ing books, to the conſtruction of his rooms, and finiſhings of their ſides, with 


ornaments of a plainer or more expenſive kind; we here lead him to the Gelling, which 
covering all, ſo far compleats the whole: 2 


10 this we ſhall adviſe kim, as in the formerly-mentioned articles, to lay down for 


his examples thoſe great and glorious remains we have of the antique; and to guide 


himſelf by no rules but thoſe which can be either drawn from ſuch examples, or au- 
thoriſed and Manne by them. 


* 


Thus he will ſee the Britiſh Palladio, Tnigo Jones, conducted himſelf in theſe noble 
ornaments : : and thus Palladio himſelf. 1 


0 their time, ſuck as have ſtudied their works, have formed their ideas, and 
conſtructed their edifices upon the ſame ſole principle; nor is it a leſs glory to the late 


lord Burlington to have adopted at a 4 a Roman celing, than 1 it would have 
been to have deviled's new. Eo. 


— 


The antients, vwuo had more genius than our architect, and a bolder fancy, bad 
alſo more er of judgment. 2 


It is not wonderful, with theſe advantages, they excelled all we have been able to 


produce by innumerable degrees : but, knowing this as the ſource of their excellencies, 
we know how to copy them. ; 


„ 
1444 _ 4 


Our people err, not only inthe degree of ornaments, but in their very nature : the 


antients offended in neither of theſe articles, and i it is therefore from them alone we 
can deduce a juſter knowledge. ; 


No. L. 5 6 CHAP. 


r 8 H = ſcope of fancy in the decoration of ceilings is very gent, even with- 
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of the ornaments of. ceilings in general, 


cout tranſgreſſing the ſevereſt rules of propriety: the diviſion into com 
partments is natural and proper ; and the firſt thing that offers to the i imagination! in 


the decorating — is the adding mouldings i in the diviſions. 


Even this when the ornament is carried no farther, has its beauty ; and few would 
think, who have not ſeen it executed, how much grace there is, in the ſimple diviſion 


of a ceiling, by a judicious hand, into theſe plain Ms aa 


This we may call the firſt ſtage of ornament ; the next in degree above an abſolute 


pu ceilin 8˙ 


For the ſecond 455 0 we ſhall name the addition of Shen to theſe mouldings; * 


the centre of the PETERS being all this time _ 


A third degree, the centre gil left plain, 3 is the addiion or ſerolls and bees in the 
verge of circular deſigns. 


The degree of decoration in theſe thees kinds may differ, and thence may be given : 


| various ſtages of ornainciut, according to the expence: but this, i In a general view, 18 


all chat can be done while the central "ou is left plain and vacant. 


When the pleaſure of the proprietor authorizes, or the 1 with other 


ornaments requires, that theſe central parts ſhould be decorated, we riſe to a fourth 


degree of embelliſhment ;. and thence to many higher: the firſt of theſe, which for 
diſtinction and plainneſs, we ſhall here call the fourth degree of general ornament, 


conſiſts in the placing a flower in the centre of the principal compartment: this alone 
- givin 8 2 great look of finiſhed elegance. | 


In this caſe we have ſuppoſed the other compartments to remain vacant; but, asa 
fifth degree, we ſhall name the placing a flower in each of theſe ; in which caſe the 
flower i in the central pannel muſt be proportionably enlarged. 


Laſtly, for a ſixth, which may cloſe the account of ol ornament, « we thall 


propoſe, inſtead of placing a flower ſeparate in the centre of each outer pannel, to 
throw into it a ſcroll from the mouth of ſome beaſt's face, in the verge of the princi- 


pal compartment : and, in this caſe, the central ornament of that principal . pon 


be alſo farther extended, 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Theſe may be conſidered as the ſix ſtages of ornament in bh within which a 
moderate expence muſt be terminated ; and by which the architect is, for the fake 
of thoſe who will go farther, to aſcend to the great and rich deſigns of which we 
ſhall treat in a ſucceeding number. 


To explain and illuſtrate theſe, we have given, in the two Plates LXXIV and 
LXXV, two deſigns, whoſe varied ornaments will repreſent theſe ire e in 
their ſeveral parts. 


The 5 of leading the ſtudent moſt eaſily to this knowledge is to conſider 
firſt with him thoſe ceilings, which, when decorated, naturally fall into feweſt com- 
partments: with theſe we ſhall begin; and from theſe advance to thoſe, where, the 
parts being n more namens, the method i is more difficult, 


G . 


Of ſtair-caſe ceilings. 


487 
Chap. 2. 


HERE is no part of a houſe where the eye is more naturally directed up- 
wards than the ſtair-caſe: this is a reaſon why ſome compartition a” orna- 


ment of the OY is in that part peculiarly proper,” 


When we enter a room, the variety of objects calls Ng eye from place to nlace; 
and the furniture, as well as decoration, claim this divided ſhare of the attention ; but 
in the paſſing up ſtairs, the eye is naturally directed to the ſides and top, and as July 
fies the finiſhings uſually beſtowed upon thoſe parts of an edifice, 


For our preſent purpoſe we ſhall des an oblong narrow ceiling is to be con- 


ſtructed in this part, with ſome decoration. It will be the moſt proper for a begin- 


ning under this head, becauſe ſmaller than others; and becauſe from its form it will, 


if divided into compartments, admit but of three, a central, or principal, and two 


ſmaller. 


In a houſe any thing decorated, we ſhall adviſe our architect to recommend the 


giving ſome embelliſhment to this ceiling; and ſhall explain more at large the general 


rules juſt laid down, by propoſing the various plans, on which he make deſigns to lay 
before his proprietor, according to the fix eſtabliſhed degrees of expence. 


If ſome 3 be allowed, but the leaſt that can | be admitted, we > ſhall adviſe 
him to divide the whole length under three compartments. 


Let theſe be ſarrounded by plain mouldings, and every ms within and about 
4 be left plain. 
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In this there will be no great expence ; it will give an' air of beauty and dignit 
vaſtly above that of a perfectly plain ceiling: and if Wen be nothing elſe of 3 


in the houſe, it will {till look well. 


If the ſtudent would ſee the beſt meaſures of the ſeveral parts, "bt [IB ws his 
compaſſes to the compartments in Plate LXXIV, and he may, in the ſame deſign, ſee 
the manner of executing it. 'The left hand pannel in that figure | is wrought plain, and 
he has only to work the two others in the ſame manner. 


If this deſign do not ſufficiently anſwer the intent of the proprietor, let him x 


ſerve the ſame diviſion, but finiſh the whole drawing i in the manner of the right "8 


pannel 1 in a the ſame figure. 


This will give what we | bave eſtabliſhed as the ſecond ſtage, or degree of ornament; ; 


that is the dwidin g by vacant compartments with enriched mouldings. 


To execute che ſame ceiling according to the third degree of expence: let kim, Qill 


_ preſerving the ſame outline for the three compartments, add two ſcrolls and two faces 
with the ſame ornaments, in the verge of the circular or middle compartment. The 


two others are then to be executed with ſculptured mouldings, in the manner as repre- 


ſented ; in the right hand pannel ; and the whole will be thus conſtructed. upon the 
_ ſame A As es of a . and true diviſion in a more e manner. 


One figure ſerves here for the alin theſe three manners of executing this ceil-- 


ing; but we ſhall adviſe the architect, when he propoſes ſuch a piece of work to his 
principal, to finiſh the three drawings one in each way; for tho' one verſed in theſe 


ſtudies may be able to carry in his mind the idea of an ornament, as expreſſed in part, 
round the whole, it is better for the unexperienced to ſee the whole exhibited j in the ſe- 


5 veral forms. 


Let not the ſtudent think! it hard to make PE drawings 1 one work : he is pur- 8 


ſuing the courſe of his ſtudies while he is doing it; and they remain with him as 


ſo many deſigns, a part of his profeſſion F and ready | for other occaſions. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


j ͤ I 
_Of a fair- caſe ceiling wi th other decorations. | 


E the ſtudent who would confider how farther ornaments may be added to 
ſuch a ceiling as we have juſt named, turn his eye upon Plate LXXV. The 


out-line is the ſame and the compartition ; he will therefore with leſs difficulty appre= 


hend what we have to 21 the additional e theſe OY the ſole object. 


In the firſt place as he has in this A deſign of more W it is in his choice to 
take off the corners of the two ſmaller compartments; thus reducing them to ellipti- 
cal, or as they are vulgarly called, oval figures: and, rendering them by that more 
ſuitable to the intended ornaments. This done, let the ornaments of ſculpture be- 


oy mmm 


ſtowed on the mouldings be richer than in any of the preceeding deſigns; and in the 


centre of the principal compartment place a flower : this will give an air to the whole 
quite different from what it wore in the preceeding deſigns ; and an eye not accuſ- 
tomed to theſe things would not conceive ſo great a variety could be deduced from 


ſo ſmall variation To execute this, let the ſtudent take the general figure of the out- 
lines in our deſign Plate LXXV, with the flower i in : the central al compre, and hs 


him leave the others n vacant. 


— 
1 4 22 < Kt. * 


This . as an | inſtance of the tk Legs fo ornamedt; if it be not 2500 rich 


enough for the proprietor's taſte, or to anſwer the reſt of the decorations in the edifice, 
Ict this ſmall addition be made : let the flower in the central compartment be enlar ged 


and enriched by the addition of ſome more work, and in the middle of each maler 


compartment let there alſo be placed a flower: all the reſt is, in this caſe, to remain as 


it was in the proceeding; wn there will be _ a new RY in * whole — 


If the compartments do not 4 appear full A to the eye of the oemprietor, let 
the architect give in his ſixth and laſt deſign on this plan, and let it be made thus, Let 
the mouldings of the ſeveral compartments be wrought bolder and fuller of ſculpture: 


let the two faces in the parts of the verge of the mouldings belonging to the principal 


be made larger and ſtronger, and inſtead of human, let themreſemble lions heads. Then 
from the mouth of each drop a ſcroll, which falling into the ſmaller compartment, 


ſhall expand each way nearly to its limits; and from the ends of this drop a feſtoon: 


Let this follow the inner line of the mouldings, and be kept at a ſmall diſtance from it. 
The two external pannels being thus filled with ornament, the flower in the midſt of 


the principal muſt be enlarged and enriched to anſwer them; and thus will the deco- 


ration be carried to the full DOE we have i 265-9 to repreſent within this degree of 


EXPEIKE. 


The two compartments at the ends in Fig. LXxv, are decorated in theſe various 


manners, and the ſtudent has only to form both according to either in his deſigns of 
the fifth and ſixth degrees. 
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ACOMPLETE BO PD 


V ow, 
Of placing the circular wn elliptical com parimenti. 


N the ſmall ceiling we have choſen for our firſt repreſentations of the manner of 
decoration, the nature and reaſon of every part, and of its diſpoſition, will be fami 


| larly underſtood ; and when our young deſigner has made himſelf a maſter of theſe, 


he.will find no great difficulty 1 in the ſucceeding more intricate compoſitions, 


Io underſtand the placing of the compartments in theſe ceilings, let us refer him 9 
back to Plate LAXIV, there "Gs in that leaſt rnarnent, and a en method of 


; proceeding. 


10 all divißon of parts a gelt regard is to be had to the whale: ths out-line i is to 


be e in order to a a juſt diſtribution of the internal decorations, 


The out-line of the whale figure ble ſquared in this place, the natural form of 


the compartirions is to be red, that they may anſwer it. 


The firſt thing therefore i is to mark out the whole 3 into * parts; a tual | 


with its two end compartments : and this general meaſure being laid down, and faint- 


iy marked in upon the paper, let one of the end compartments be ſtruck with its 


25 plain out- line, expreſſing the internal ſpace, and the breadth of its ts ac This i 
to be done as in the left band figure of Plate LXXIV. 


Then let the other be deſigned is. the Gate manner by a bare out- line; and this 
done, let the round or central compartment be ſtruck by a pair of compaſſes, firſt 
marking the inner verge, and afterwards the full extent of the mouldings. 


If the whole were left thus, the eye would diſcern a ſtrange vacancy remaining, and 


the middle part, intended to be the moſt ornamental, would be the moſt ungrace- 


fal. 


This depends upon chat want of üben between the 3 inner Aiken and "3 
out-line of the whole, againſt which we cautioned the artiſt at the n of this 


. 


The two end pannels will look very well, becauſe their figure agrees with that nf 
the whole; but the middle one, being circular, does not fill its s place, nor correſpond 


yet with the whole, or with theſe other parts. 


This is to be remedied by placing it in a ſquare. 


* 5 O F AR CU ITC VA E 0902 
i The faint out- line of ſuch a figure we ſuppoſe to have been originally marked up- Chap. 4. 
ZE on the paper, before the compaſſes were employed to inſcribe the circle within it, 
[ N This muſt now be figured a little ſtronger, and finiſhed with a ſmall ſlight mould- 

5 ing. 

\ ; The manner of this the ſtudent will ſee repreſented in Plate LXXIV, in a plain 

1 way; and this ſquare being thus deſigned, and lightly expreſſed, the whole of the 

1 $ inner compartition will be rendered correſpondent to the out-line of the ceiling, and 

1 the circular compartment will appear only as an ornament inſcribed within the pro- 

1 per and natural ſquare of the diviſion. 

5 As we deſign in the finiſhing up this figure, that faces with the decoration of 

A ſcrolls ſhall be placed in the verge of the circle, theſe will fall over the line 

I which ſhould mark the ſquare in ſeveral places. It would be needleſs to conti- 

3 nue that line when it ſhould be hid, and this gives the Idea of a lighter and more 

3 | ſuited diſpoſition of the whole. L 

3 Let the ſtudent recolle& that all we intend here, is for the ſake of conformity, to 

23 preſerve an out-line of a ſquare figure in the centre, to anſwer to the two ſquares at 

I the ends: therefore the more lightly it be done, provided that it is diſtin& and 

I viſible, the better. To this was owing our ordering that it ſhould be only repre- 

| 3 ſented by a fingle flight moulding ; and fo it will be found in the figure to which 

4 we refer. But as the ſcrolls, ornamenting the mouldings of the circle, prevent 


its being continued all the way from corner to corner, let it in the whole be made 
nothing more than a mark of the four Corners, and continued only to a limited and 
moderate rage. 


I Ss 

acid in fo ET; 
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The rrecſiits of this will be caſily determined Tor the ſcrolls which top the 
line are to give its termination. 


Lo it be continued Hom each corner croſs-wiſe of the ceiling, till it meet the 
ſcroll of the face both ways; and let it be then continued the lengthway of the 
ceiling in the ſame meaſure, 


It will not thus meet 8 ſcrolls placed there, ba they are ſmaller Py 
ſhorter than the others; neither is it intended that it ſhould. 


This ſeeming oats. which might * be ſupplied, if that were pro- 
per, by continuing the line a little farther, will give a lightneſs to the whole, 
ſuited to this deſign: it will ſhew that the lines within which the circular compart- 
ment 1s inſcribed, are the ſhape or ſhadow of a ſquare, rather than the reality; and 

that is what the drawing intends to repreſent. 


This circle being thus inſcribed within its ſquare, there will Aill remain a great 
ſpace between the corner of the ſquare, and the edge of the mouldings, making the 
out-line of the circle, 


This 


tween theſe out- lines thus determined, by neceſſity there will be a large vacant corner 
each way within the ſquare. 


— — —— 


T his looks amiſs at fit, but it is the province of genius in the architect to convert 
imperfeRions to beauties ; ; and it is eaſily done in this caſe, 


22 


— — 


—. 
— 2 ů — — — 


— 


Firſt, in order to 5 indices the ſpace, let a line be drawn concentric with the lines of 
the mouldings of the circle, and at a moderate diſtance beyond them: let this reach 
from corner to corner of the lines which make the ſquare, and no farther; and let 1 it 8 
be ornamented with the ſame light moulding which thoſe lines have. 


k 492 A COMPLETE-B.0 D:Y- B 
q Book V. This riſes from a very natural cauſe ; for both the place of thoſe lines, and the di. A 
=: - wy menſions of the cirele are limited; the firſt by uniformity, and the latter by pro- 3 
4 Uniformity requires that the lines marking the ſquare be at equal diſtance from the . 
i mouldings of the edge of the ceiling with the out-line of the uns pannels: and this 3 
9 gives their place invariably. Y 
; The proportion of parts requires that the circle exceed the diameters of the two end- L 
j moſt pannels, but in a certain ratio; and that makes its bigneſs as certain. No be- 1 
1 1 4 
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Thus Is this great and difpleating vacancy at once leſſened : the idea of the ſquare is 
better preſerved than before; the broken parts of the circle form an interrupted out- 
line to the proper verge of it ; and four {mall gue and handſome yy are marked 

out at the corners. 


Theſe in the er wack are to be left entirely vacant, as we have repreſented them 
in Plate LXXIV; but they may at pleaſure be made the ſeat of ornaments, as we 
have ſhewn in Plate LXXV, by throwing into them vaſes or cornucopia's, whoſe feſ- 
toons uniting with the ſcrolls of the faces, will continue a richneſs of ornament all round 
with very little addition of expence. 


What we has here faid of the inſcribing the circular compartment within a ſquare, 
holds equally of the elliptical ones in the deſign in Plate LXXV, only it may in theſe 
be marked out yet more lightly : the corners need be only touched in the ſame man- 
ner as we have directed, and as we have repreſented in that figure. £2 
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OF ARGHITECTURE, 


Go od AB ID 


Of ceilings of rooms and | their compartitions. 3 


— 


II E ſtudent i in architecture will have formed, 1 what we have delivered o 


the ſubject of ſtair- caſe ceilings, a general idea of the diviſion and ornaments 
proper for thoſe of room: we ſhall therefore continue that diſquiſition from thoſe 


| ſmaller and more fimple to theſe naturally larger and more complicated kinds; illuſ- 


trating, as in that inſtance, the ſeveral rules by appropriated figures. In theſe ſhall 
riſe gradually toward thoſe more elegant deſigns of which we ſhall treat in the ſuc- 
n numbers. 


We have hitherto ſpoke of ling To narrow in proportion to their length, chat a 
ſingle compartition into a middle and two ends, anſwered the whole purpoſe #4 dif. 
| tribution into parts. 


* 


This 5 limited either to the ceiling of a ſtair-caſe, or a paſſage, becauſe no others 


are ſo ſhaped. The ſmalleſt room approaches nearer to a ſquare; and, in ae 


. forething more waſt be there done i in the e of diſtribution. 


We will W our yet wy by the aſt degrees to this important part of his ſtu- 


Jes) j and firſt conſider with him the ceiling of a ſmall room, of the common long 
_ ſhape, and intended for the ſlighteſt degree of elegance. 


10 is firſt to conſider in this the diviſion of the ſpace it cannot be into three pan- 
nels ot compartments, becauſe their breadth would be monſtrouſly out of proportion 
with regard to their length ; nor can it be by a ſingle figure, becauſe that will either 
crowd the ſides, or leave the corners miſerably vacant, 


' Therefore he is to conſider of a proper compartition for the whole length, taking 


in ſucha 1 * of the breadth : as is necdful to the keeping up a true proportion. 


The a compartment is to be fc eſtabliſhed, and in this he has little choice as 
to figure; all the parts about it will naturally be ſquare, therefore this ſhould be made 
with a (weep ;, and the length needfully prevailing over the breadth, * accommodate 


this park. it muſt be JU... 


Let the reader caſt his eye upon the rok hand 11828 in Plate LXXVI, and he gil 
underſtand what we propoſe | in the double reſpec of ang and — | 


This central figure being placed! in the out-line of the dau let bim for the pre- 


ſent reject all confideration of arpament, and think wage bi o = diſtribution + of ys re- 
— 2 0 into 0 form. yt e oh 
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Book V. 
— 


eee RAWNS 


He will ſee a large compaſs on each fide, but let him begin in the reſpect of ngth, 


Let him at 8 end of his elliptick figure place an oblong ſquare; the form and | 
dimenſions of this will be directed by the reſt of the work, and he cannot well err. 

The length of this ſquare muſt be equal to vs allipfis in its broadeſt part, and its 
breadth muſt be ſuch as can ſtand without crowding, between the end of that central 
bgure, and the verge of che plain part of the ceiling. 


It muſt leave a free ſpace for the mouldings, 4 a ſmall ſpace between theſe and the 
cornice. 


One of theſe figures being thus added at each end of the priccipal, a great deal | is 
done toward the compartition of the whole. 


To proceed regularly, let him lay down upon paper what we have here repreſented 


in plain lines: this will ſhew him where i is the vacancy, and what is wanted ; and the 


reſt, however difficult and inexplicable it may ſeem to thoſe who view it in the groſs 


at random, follows now eafily. 


Let him mark out another long ſquare on each fide rei to his elliphs; ; 


| that is, as the ſquares at the ends equal the diameter of the ellipſis a-crols, let theſe 


equal it in length. Theſe being marked in by plain lines, there will remain no vacan- 


cy but at the corners, and in each of theſe is to be drawn another {quare, equal in 
length to the breadth of the ſquare at the end of the ellipſis, and in ROSH | to the 


long . which runs 8. parallel with it. 


This EO, marked in upon paper, the compartition of As ceiling is performed ; 


and there remains only to conſider the ornaments. 


e H T 
3 5 decorating the es, 3 


1 E leaſt decoration that can be allowed in this caſe, is to encloſe the com- 

partments in the manner of pannels, and give them lighter or richer mould. 
ings ; in this there is no great charge, and the decoration, even this way, is very 
pleaſing. 


The ſtudent ſhould make at leaſt two deſigns in ſuch a form; the firſt with the 
lighter, and the other with ſomewhat better mouldings : if he would have an idea 
at once of the effect it will take, let him look upon that part of the figure we have 
given for the illuſtration of theſe chapters, where che mouldings are all ho e 


| - W. 


1 
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We ſhall, in a ſucceeding chapter, treat of the manner of decorating a ceiling with 2 hap. —— 
more elliptical figures; but we are here conſidering only the methods of decorating it 
when the compartments encompaſſing the ellipſis in the centre are ſquare. 


In this caſe, the firſt thing, after the enriching them with mouldings, is to add the 
ornaments of ſculpture in that part, leaving the reſt vacant. 


Many degrees of expence may be employed in this, and various kinds of carving 
introduced: we have given inſtances in the mouldings of the ellipſis, and ſquare pan- 

nels in the more enriched parts of the ſame figure; and more may be added; giving in 

this caſe a full liberty to fancy, for it is no where ſo much to be indulged as in ſculp- 


ture. 


When there has been a deſign made in this manner, and the proprietor deſires 
ſomething richer, let the young architect, that we may avoid repetition, recur to what 

we have ſaid of additional ornaments in the decorations of the two firſt ceilings ; for 
all that was faid of thoſe may be applied to any other, „ 


In the firſt place, whether more ornaments be or be not added, four ſmall angular 
compartments, cut with a ſweep on the infide will be very proper; and theſe, being 
encloſed by pannels correſponding to the reſt, may, like them, be enriched in the 
mouldings with ſculpture. . e 


We are here treating of farther ornament ; and beginning with theſe we ſhall add, 
that when the mouldings are carved, a light piece of foliage may very happily be 
thrown in. 37 . 


In the ſame manner, when we advance beyond the ſculpture of the mouldings, for 

the enriching of the other pannels, it is to be done by adding ſome ornaments within. 
This will be at once eaſy and of ſmall expence, becauſe of the narrowneſs of the _ 
compartments : feſtoons of leaves and flowers are very proper, and there is no way of 
throwing them in ſo agreeably, as that of dropping them from the mouth of a lion's 
face, from the verge of the principal compartment. 5 


Theſe ſhould occupy the middle part of the ſpace, but as it would be too long to 
carry them throughout to fill the whole, their ends may be received by the terminations 
of certain ſcrolls, which may happily fill the reſt of the ſpace. 8 N 


This is the firſt and ſimpleſt method of decoration, and beyond this, within the 
(cope of that expence we allot to the preſent conſideration, we may eſtabliſh two 
others. The firſt of theſe is to give fantaſtick forms of birds in the place of the 
{crolls, whoſe tails may be lerigthened and curled up in the Arabeſque manner, to re- 


ceive the ends of the feſtoons ; and from their mouths may drop a ſtrait ornament in 
the ſame taſte. | | 


| When this is not eſteemed ſufficient, the next advance is to be made by s 
ing figures ; and theſe in a celling ſhould be alſo after the Arabeſque manner. 7 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


Me ſec boys hung up whole by the back in ſame coarſe old ceilings ; and this the 


qr be APR thought bold and fine : but they always look clumſy, and ſeem in danger of 


falling. Let our ſtudent better underſtand his buſingſs: whole figures are not here 
the proper kind, for it would be idle to repreſent what it would be j improper to ſup- 
pole, men hanging in the air, 


There are particulars in which flights of fancy are beauties, and this is one. The 
figures are to be ſuch as repreſent boys or young women; tender and elegant forms: and 
they are to reach naked no farther than the waiſt : from this part downward they are 
to be a kind of Terms received into ſeabbards 3 and theſe may be twiſted about vari- 


ouſly. 


Theſe figures, being naturally longer, are fitter for the deeper compartments ; and 
they ſhould be placed near the two extremes, as we directed concerning the birds, that 
the ends of the ſcroils into which their bodies run, may be turned up to receive the ex- 


tremes of thoſe ſeſtoons we have propoſed to drop from the principal figures. Theſe 
feſtoons may either fall at once from the mouths of the lion's heads, or they may 


be 8 to ſcrolls which iſſue thence, 


"Theſe may be alen the three degrees of Re EIN within a moderate expence ; 


| and let us now take a review of them. In the firſt, the whole is ſo plain that an uniformity 
of ornament is all that can be expected; in the other, either part may be taken of the 


finiſhing with or without figures; or they may be very happily united: there is 
enough of uniformity to make them correſpond ; and the different depths, at which 
thoſe two kinds of ornaments wall fall, agree excellently with the dimenſions of the 


compartments at the ends and ſides of the principal or ellipſis. The ends allowing 


deeper, and the ſides reſtraining the architect to narrower pannels, the bird ornament 
will excellently anſwer for the narrow pannels, and thoſe with human figures for the 
ends. 


In this manner the reader may ſee the ornament repreſented in our right hand fi- 


gure in Plate LXXVI, and the builder may either execute it with the two deſigns 


as there laid down, or with any one of them. 


The principal compartments being thus ornamented, there remain only the fous 
ſmall ones at the corners and theſe are of a ſize to admit very eaſy cheap and agree- 


FG able ornaments. We have placed in one a cornucopia, which anſwers very well to this 


Kind of ſpace ; and in the other a piece of fancy : various others may be deviſed ; for 


there is nothing where the imagination has more ſcope : but from theſe it will appear 
how all Rk a deſign is filled, and of what variety it is e | 


- 4 * * . 3 6 as ; : C H A P, 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


C . H | A P. d IX * 
Of finiſhing a ceiling with all curvilinear figures. 


N the preceeding chapters we have delivered various ways of decorating a ceiling, 
whoſe compartition ſhould be in the rectilinear figures, the central Fre excepted: 
We ſhall here enter upon a very different ſpecies of ornament. 


We will ſuppoſe the central figure to be of the ſame kind in this as the preceeding, 
that the imagination of the ſtudent may be leſs embarraſſed ; and that he may 3 
he is nn the ſame ſubject, tho' under different forms. 
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The firſt thing of which we ſhall remind bim! in ſuch a 1 is, that this middle 


curves: they have no grace unleſs they have ſome tolerable extent; or, in other 
words, as ſmall ſegments of large circles or ellipſes make no appearance, there is a ne- 


a due 8 8 


of theſe principles let the ſtudent fot out, and is will nd that, actonliag to em; 
he muſt, in a ceiling of equal meaſure, make the central compartment ſmaller in this 


of Plate LXXVI. 


T hen as there were in the former inftance two ſquares aofwering to che lides, and 
two to the ends of the principal compartment, in this there muſt be four curvilinear fi- 


the two anſwering to the ſides muſt be ſegments of the length-way, or taken from 
the two ſides of an ellipſis, and the others from the ends. The ends naturally require 
more depth in the ſegments, and the ſides leſs: we have given a meaſure in which 
122 ſucceed very happily i in the figure 5 named. 


Thus is the ceiling divided i in chis manner, ** if. it * left a 1 8 


marking the compartments by mouldings, it * make a you NOR e 
and that at no great expengce. 5 


explain the ſeveral manners. 


No, 51 881 | | 6 ; A | CHAP, 


piece muſt be ſmaller, This depends upon a very familiar principle. Rectilinear fi- 
gures Will bear all proportions, and look well in all; but it is not ſo in ſegments of 


ceſſity of making the middle compartment | in this caſe ſmall, that the others may have 


than in the other caſe, by a proportion like what i is repreſented in the left hand figure 


gures, As the central compartment. is elliptical, theſe muſt be ſegments of ellipſes 3 


No ceiling is more capable of decoration chan one that is ; thus divided, and we ſhall ” 
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07 decorating curvilinear compartments. in a aal 


H E decoration of this, as of the precreding deſign, FOTO upon two articles, 
The adding ſculpture to the mouldings, or figures and other ornaments to the 
compartments included within them, 


The firſt degree of ornament to the propoſed ceiling will be the addition of com. 
partments in the corners. The ſweeps of theſe curves will leave naturally much larger 


ſpaces at the corners, than the diviſion by ſquares ; but there will not be the ſame ne- 


_ of — 8 them up, becauſe the figures a1 are here in themſelves 88 8 


In FE other 1e they a are ſo many dead ſquares; z A form deſtitute of ornament; 


but here, each being formed by three convex and two ſtrait lines at right angles, the 


form reſulting from them is — handſome, and ſeems a compartment, like the 


| others, of a ſtudied form. 


But altho' this be not ungraceful, there is room for an elegant addition within its 


limits: to this purpoſe, a mixed figure is to be drawn by following the ſeveral outlines 
of the former at equal diſtance ; and this being inſcribed in a flight moulding, will 
form as it were a compartment within a compartment, the reſult of which will be ex- 
tremely graceful. 


This is the firſt addition, and ſuppoſing that and the 4 of the compartments to be 


left 1 or vacant within, it will ſtill be very ornamental. 


* 


The als IS figured in, the next infor is the addition of ornaments in 
the ſpaces; for this purpoſe the ſame rules are to be obſerved as we laid down before; 
and the architect will find he has more liberty for executing of them, as the * are 


0 all * 


The compartment at each end of the principal figure, will, by its depth, bear one 


of thoſe groteſque repreſentations of the hutman form which we received from the 
Moors and Arabs, and have recommended on the preceeding occaſion ; and the genius 
of the deſigner adding the idea of the Terminus and Caryatic may make a combination 


perfectly agreeable to the wild taſte which formed theſe deſigns at firſt ; and altogether 
beautiful. 


Thus upon the head of the figure may FR a baſket of fruit or flowers ; ſcrolls may 
ſupply the place of arms, and others wy ſpread beautifully from the divitions of the 


ſcabbard. 
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The fide compartments, being leſs deep, may be decorated with 1 or buſts, 
in the centre; and feſtoons about them : and the mixt figutes included in the way 
of compartments in the corner ſpaces, will ſerve for the reception of faces, or ſcrolls 


of fancy. 


Theſe ſeveral kinds of ornament the ſtudent will find! in der places in the laſt. 
mentioned figure. | 


. 


Be way of conflrufting a curvilinear gulf, wi ith ſmaller 2 and 
end compartments. 


/ 


HE ſtudent as he purſues this pleaſing hee will find that it affords an inex- 
| hauſtible variety. The ſame figures may be differently diſpoſed, ſo as to form 


beauty. 


We have ſeen in the preceeding ** a | ſenall aliptica . for the cen 
re, and deep ſegments of ellipſes for the ends; we ſhall here propoſe a larger princi- 

pal compartment, and extend thoſe mixed n which deſetibed i in che corners 92 

the other to a greater bigneſs. . 


We there poke of the elegance of cheir natural form, and we ſhall here  enlrg | 
them for the W of ornaments. 


Firſt then, let a large elliphs be firuck for the centre in ſuch greponinaxme lus 
given in Plate LXXVII. : | 


This will leave ugs 10 at the ends, and narrow ones at the fides ; and if theſs 
large endmoſt ſpaces v wore © filled * ſegments of equal — che corners would be 


nn 


This the ſtudent may confirm to himſelf at any time, , by drawing them 1 in that | 


manner. 5 


We hoes in the iowa figure given them i in another fat, which extending 
the corner ſpace, gives it room a for ornament. 


To DON” in method, when the firſt or central figure is made, let the two fide 
ſegments be ſtruck : theſe will be very ſhallow ; and they will give a proportional 
meaſure for thoſe which we, in this caſe, intend ſhall be ſmall alſo at the ends. Let 


a couple of ſegments from the ends of ellipſes be ſtruck there, and let them have but 
little more depth than the fide 3 — 


$ | 5 6 =; Theſe 


Chap. 11. 
Len wm 


many | agreeable appearances z and the ſmalleſt variations are 2 a fource of great 5 
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Book V. Theſe will not reach nearly to the ends of the central compartments, they ar 
T therefore to be joined to it by a bar; and this gives the whole compartition: the Wy 
ing is diſpoſed into a variety of figures, and all handſome, _ ” 


Of decorating the compartments of the preceeding ceiling, 


F the whole of the ceiling thus divided by mouldings marking the compartments 

were left quite plain, nothing would be perceived too vacant except the great ellip- 

ſis in the middle: therefore let a flower be added there, and the reſt left unadorned, and 
you have the plaineſt form of ſuch a ceiling. | 


Sculpture added to the mouldings will give to this a grace, as to the others; and 

different degrees of. expence may be allotted under this head. . 

0 | As there are bars to conne& the ends to the central compartment, there may be, 
with perfect propriety, ſomething added to connect the ſides to the fame central part, 
As they touch they cannot be united by any intermediate figure, but they may be 
repreſented as buckled together, or faſtened by a broad belt. This being made large, 

may have a lion's face by way of finiſhing, and will give a very great and noble air 

to both parts, : e 5, 
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The corners which are enlarged by the retrenching of the end ſegments, will re- 
ceive a very beautiful ornament of figures, ſuch as we laſt mentioned, boys or virgins 
to the waiſt, and from thence terminating in ſcrolls, wound about with a wild free- 
dom, PR | 


i 
DB: 

* 
a | 


Theſe ſeveral decorations we have added in different parts of Plate LXXVII and 
from theſe the whole may be executed in the plain or variouſly decorated manner. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


r H 4A P. i: X08, 


Of ceilings of more expence. 


\ \ 7 E have at large delivered in the proceeding ſpestr the method of: decyrgting 


ceilings at a moderate expence ; and, beginning with the moſt plain and 
imple, have, we hope, led the ſtudent in this elegant ſcience gradually to a ſenſe of 


what 1s required, and why it is required, under theſe ſeveral articles. 


The firſt we propoſed to him were divided but into a few parts, and therefore of 
eaſy diſtribution ; thoſe of the ſucceeding number were ſomewhat larger, and thence 


l e $333 W . 
required more diviſion. We hope he has underſtood the principles on which that 
diviſion, in its gradual advance, has been founded; and requeſting him to bear in me- 


; 
* 


mory thoſe ſeveral rules, we ſhall here enter on the larger and more elegant ceilings, 
the ſum and extent of his profeſſion in this great and difficult article. SRD 5 8 


room. 


This, accor ding to the fancy, or, if the reader pleaſe to call it by a better name, the 
taſte; of the proprietor, muſt be either of the great and ſalid, or of the light and airy 
kind. Not only thie fancy of the proprietor is to be conſulted, but the other ornaments 
intended for the finiſhing the ſides of the rom: where theſe are noble and regular, 

what we have called the great and ſolid manner will be proper for the ceiling, for 
that will be all truth and regulatity, and will therefore correſpond with them; but 

where the flights of fancy have been admitted on the ſides of the room, it will be beſt 


to give a looſe to them alſo in the ceiling. 


This compliance will be ſometimes neceſfaty; for the owner of the houſe has an un- 
doubted right to pleaſe himſelf :' and where French decorations have been ad mitted mw 
the ſides, the architect of judgment would no more place a Greek ceiling,” than he 


would ſupport a Gothic arch on Corinthian columns, 
; A a u bot iet od Hit n nom © 


We adviſe the ſtudent firſt to eſtabliſh in his own m 


him alſo to underſtand. the conſtruction of both +. for unleſs he can conform himſelf to 


fancy, as well as work with judgment, he will do little in an age like this. 


« 1 e 
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Having thus far explaine 


ſuited to larger and more expenſive rooms: but having given the reaſons why that 


which is not ſtridtly right. may be ſomktinies;prefergble'ts the a6bler" Kidd! we hall 
iſe the architect, on ſuch occaſions, to make a drawing of each; and, laying them 


adv 


before che proprietor together, to explain the dignity of the one, as well as to illuſtrate 
the fanciful decorations of the other. ; 


hs 6M CHAP, 


We will ſuppoſe he is called to deſign a ceiling for a large and high-finiſhed dining- 
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; d the e ſlential difference between'ceilings of taſte and thoſe - 
reſent and ſucceeding numbers, illuſtrate each with deſigns 


ind the great ſu periority there 


is in the true and noble ornaments, over theſe petty wildneſſes; but we muſt adviſe 
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Book V. Theſe will not reach nearly to the ends of the central compartments, the 
T therefore to be joined to it by a bar; and this gives the whole compartition: 
ing is diſpoſed into a variety of figures, and all handſome. 


* are 
the ceil- 
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Of decorating the compartments of the preceeding ceiling, 


I the whole of the ceiling thus divided by mouldings marking the compartments | 

| were left quite plain, nothing would be perceived too vacant except the great ellip- 
fis in the middle: therefore let a flower be added there, and the reſt left unadorned, and 
you | have the plaineſt form of ſuch a ceiling, 
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Sculpture added to the mouldings will give to this a grace, as to the others; and 
different degrees of expence may be anon under this head. 


2 2 ES. 2 
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As there are bark to connect hs ends to the central compartment, there may be, 
with perfect propriety, ſomething added to connect the ſides to the ſame central part, 
As they touch they cannot be united by any intermediate figure, but they may be 
repreſented as buckled together, or faſtened by a broad belt. This being made large, | 


may have a lion's face by way of finiſhing, and will die a very great and noble air 
to both parts, 


The corners which are enlarged by the retrenching of the end ſegments, will re- 
ceive a very beautiful ornament of figures, ſuch as we laſt mentioned, boys or virgins 


to the waiſt, and from thence terminating in ſcrolls, wound about with a wild free- 
dom. | 


_ Theſe ſeveral decorations we have added in different parts of Plate LXXVII and 
from theſe the whole may be executed in the plain or variouſly decorated manner. 
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of ceilings of more exponce. 


E have at large delivered in the preceeding ſheets the method of decorating 
ceilings at a moderate expence ; and, beginning with the moſt plain and 
ſimple, have, we hope, led the ſtudent in this elegant ſcience gradually to a ſenſe of . 

what 1s required, and why it is required, under theſe ſeveral articles. 


The firſt we propoſed to him were divided but into a few parts, and therefore of 
eaſy diſtribution ; thoſe of the ſucceeding number were ſomewhat larger, and thence 
required more diviion. We hope he has underſtood the principles on which that 
_ diviſion, in its gradual advance, has been founded ; and requeſting him to bear in me- 
mory thoſe ſeveral rules, we ſhall here enter on the larger and more elegant ceilings, 
the ſum and extent of his profeſiion in this great and difficult article. 


We will ſuppoſe he | 18 called to delign a Feng for a large and bes dung 
room. 


This, acording to the gen or, if the reader pleaſe to call it by a better name, the 
taſte, of the proprietor, muſt be either of the great and ſolid, or of the light and airy 
kind. Not only the fancy of the proprietor is to be conſulted, but the other ornaments 
intended for the finiſhing the ſides of the room: where theſe are noble and regular, | 
what we have called the great and ſolid manner will be proper for the ceiling, for 
that will be all truth and regulatity, and will therefore correſpond with them ; but 
where the flights of fancy have been admitted on the ſides of the 3 it will be beſt 
to give a looſe to them alſo in the ceiling. | / 


This 3 will be ſometimes neceſlary; for the owner - of the houſe bas an un- 

doubted right to pleaſe himſelf: and where French decorations have been admitted on 

the ſides, the architect of judgment would no more place 4 Greek ceiling, than he 

would own a Gothic arch on ne columns. Y 

90 3} at ni bus en n gn! 

We ain te fadent fr to ) eſtabliſh 3 in his own mich 900 Weit apc tb there 
is in the true and noble ornaments, over theſe petty wildneſſes; but we muſt adviſe 

him alſo to underſtand. the conſtruction of both x, for unleſs he can coaſorat bimſelf o 

N fancy, as well as work with judgment, he will do little in an age like this. 
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Having thus far Explained the « e flential difference between ceilings of taſte and thoſe 
of fancy, we ſhall in the preſent and ſucceeding numbers, illuſtrate each with deſigns 


ſuited to larger and more expenſive rooms: but having given the reaſons why that 
which is not ſtrictly right, may be ſomktinies preferable to the nobler kind! we ſhall 
adviſe the architect, on ſuch occaſions, to make a drawing of each; and, laying them 


before the proprietor together, to explain the dignity of the one, as vel as to illuſtrate 
the fanciful decorations of the other. ; 
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502 A COMPLETE BODY. 
Book V. 
— 


S RM 1A 


Of a large ceiling in the true taſte. 


WV introduce the architect, on this occaſion, into a ſpacious room, the firſt in 
elegance of the intended houſe ; and as nothing is determined in this beſide 


the meaſures, we ſuppoſe there is nothing to limit or cramp his genius; but he ; is left 


to the full merit of his invention, and may diſplay all his knowledge. 


In this caſe, let him explain firſt to the owner the neceſlity there is of a conformity 


in all the parts of a room ; and the ſuperiority of a ceiling! in which there is judgment, 
to one where — rules but fancy. 


- When he has gone thus far, let him . the other finiſhings upon the a we 
have directed, — — to the nales of — ſcience, and then Te out his ceiling. 


The room we ſuppoſe lofty and large : let him conſider firſt the diſtance of the cell 


ing from the eye; and adapt all to It. 


'In very large works fall parts are unnatural, and always appear poor ; therefore in 


this ceiling the diſtribution ſnould be into large compartments: and, as s chere | is di- 


ſtance, let chere be al ſo ſome * in them. 


4 


The advantage of light and ſhadow will be given by this means ; and, when the parts 
are thus proportioned, it will have an effect of which a ſmaller piece of work 1 is not 


capable, 


At the firſt fi che, it would appear, that in proportion as 5 this ceiling extends) in length 
and breadth to a greater ſpace, the diviſion ſhould be into more parts or compartments ; 
but, ey this ſtands the rule we have Jo laid down. | 


To be more they maſk be ſmaller, and it is fit on * contrary that the parts of a 
great work ſhould be all great. 5 


Their extent gives the advantage of that depth we have and; which, if allowed 
to ſuch compartments as were ſmaller, would throw all i into confuſion : far from giv- 
ing an advantage from the ſhadow, it would do great damage; and theſe ſmall parts, 
ſeen from the diſtance of the W in a room thus N would look ſmaller than * 


really were. 


For all theſe reaſons, it will appear nee ehe that the parts be few, in 


order to give them a due extent in bigneſs, 


CHA P. 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


% 0G 
Of the divifion into compartments. 


N this ceiling, extenſive as we ſuppoſe it to be, we ſhall, for the reaſons before 
given, admit few compartments. We have directed the ſtudent, in thoſe ſmaller 
kinds we have treated of before, to make the diſtmbution by a centre, two ends, and 
tio ſides : and we ſhall admit no more in this, which is of the largeſt kind. 


This gives the general diſtribution. 


| The central compartment, and its two end compartments compleat the diviſion, as 
well as diſtribution, with reſpect to that principal part of the ceiling: but it cannot be 
ſo with reſpect to the two ſides. Pannels running the whole length would be mon- 
ſters in diſproportion, as great as the Gothic tall and ſlender columns. The ſtudent has 

ſeen this part of the ceiling broken into three compartments, in thoſe of a ſmaller and 
plainer kind ; and we ſhall admit no greater number here: The diſtribution and mu- 

tual proportions of them only will be different. | 


The principles thus delivered, we ſhall now bring our ſtudent to the practice. 


Let him firſt mark upon paper the extent of this ceiling, and then divide it by three 
ſtrait lines drawn lengthwiſe into a central part, and two ſides : let him fo place theſe 


| lines that the central part be, according to its importance, larger than the dide ones ; 


and then let him by two croſs-lines drawn from one of the out- lines to the other, divide 

it again into two ends and a middle, Let. theſe ends bear an over-proportion to the 
middle ; for that will always give the whole ceiling an air of more extent : and we 

ſhall ſhew him how to make the central compartment in this diſtribution very conſi- 
derable, and conſpicuous in the greateſt degree, above the reſt, without ſwelling it 


out to occupy the whole ceiling in a manner, and to take from the needful extent of 
all the others... 


Loet our ſtudent comprehend this perfectly: on one article in good works, depend 
in a great meaſure all the others. If he were to allow that great proportional ſcope to 
the central compartment in this ceiling, which we have directed in ſome of thoſe in 
ſmaller rooms, where the whole is nearer to the eye as the room is lower, he would 
render impracticable the rule with which we ſet out; namely, that in ſo great a work 
all the parts ſhould be great; for, by ſuch a firſt diviſion, the end and fide compart- 


| ny would be little, and they could not admit that depth we have adviſed, becauſe 
the light would not fall kindly in it. 11 | FF 


Now chen that theſe ſeveral articles are conſidered together, four ſttait lines, en | 
as we have directed, mark out the compartition. The ceiling is diſtributed by thoſe 


The 


ew lines into nine compartments, and they have a regular and agrecable proportion. 


504 A COMPLETE BODY 
g | Book V. The particular meaſures are left to the judgment or the fancy of every one. It A 
4 | —Y—enongh we have directed that the central part ſhall be broader than the ſides, and the 


ends in the croſs diviſion longer than the middle : the whole is thus thrown into this 
form, a ſquare in the middle, and and a long ſquare at each end of that; and the fides 
each into three long ſquare pannels of which the central one is the ſhorteſt. All this 
is done by the few lines we have directed to be drawn, and if no more were done than 
the running flight mouldings along the ceiling in this form, it would have a very pretty 
eſſect; ſo much beauty i 18 there always | in ſimplicity and proportion. 


This however is not the intent of our preſent diſtribution. 


GH „ 2 


: Of finiſhing the pannels. 


HE firſt objection that will occur to a perſon of taſte upon viewing our ceil- 
ing thus marked out into compartments, is that they are too uniform, He will 
ry ay ſimplicity is beautiful, but that there is a degree of it too great ; and he will name 
the objection rightly in this place. We do not intend to leave the ceiling thus; for 
the marks are only the firſt out-lines; but he will ſee by what is to be added in this 
8 how caly. it is to give variety and graces where the orightal deb gn is Juſt. 


| The ſecond objeRtion world be that the central part was not enough conſiderable ; 
and this would be as juſt as the former: we are prepared to avoid the cenſure, and 
the ſame thing which anſwers the one of theſe objections ſerves equally for the other. 


The 550 in the centre is not intended to remain in a that form, for we propoſe the 
central wennn to be circular. ae | 


Let the architect 10 his b in the centre 4 this ſquare, 1 ſtrike with 
them a compleat circle : let this be ſo large that it inſcribe the whole ſquare, except 


four ſmall corners; and let him then, at due diſtances, inſcribe circle within circle, 
as the rk of che ſucceeding m—— 
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This takes away the only a objections to which the compartition we have directed 
could be liable; it gives variety, and it adds a look of PENA to re central = 


which is always Wee in e diſttibation. ; Se A 2 
. | oy The ſtudent will underſtand hs this 3 is not a cited within the limits of the WR 
S for that would be poor and little, This which cuts the outline of the ſquare near its 
, corner, 1s of much greater extent than the whole ſquare was, the outline which! is be- 
| _ tween thoſe corners ſwelling greatly beyond the natural fide of this ſquare: e it reaches 
i | in this manner compleatly to the ends and ſides of the two end and two centre al kide 

Pannels, and fills the midſt of the ceiling with grage, dignity, and proportion. 

7 | A 


o ARCHITECTURE. 


A due depth is to be given to this circle in the centre, and it will then have an air 
of elegance WR will not l to ſtrike even the injudicious. | 


The outline of the ſquare, which was the firſt figure marked in the centre, will be 


thus ſwallowed up in the ſweep of the circle, excepting the four corners ; but the reſt 
of the lines marking the general diſtribution will remain exactly as they were. 


Theſe, though they mark the places of the ſeveral pannels, are not their proper out- 


lines; for, in that caſe, they would unite and crowd upon one another. A plain 
| ſpace is to be left between them, and it muſt be of ſuch a breadth as to receive orna- 


ments: what thoſe ſhall be we will direct hercafter: : we are here treating _ of the bag 


diſtribution and 0 of the pannels. 


Let ck be marked in now within the lines which made the firſt 8 and let 


the outline of their extream mouldings be kept ſeverally at a due and equal diſtance: 
then let the inner line deſcribing the breadth of the mouldings be marked; and the 


depth of the pannel, that is the projottion of the moulding, conſidered. 


The ha ai; will 65 now Pet IT but 3 will remain the firſt lines of diſ- 


tribution ; theſe perplex the eye, and they have now no farther buſineſs on the paper. 
Their intent was to direct the ſtudent in marking in the compartments, and that is 
done; they ſeem to unite the ſeveral pannels, or to divide the propoſed ſpace of their 


partition into two; and either way they perplex the ſight or offend it 


55 Let them be taken out with bread ; and the whole IS * ſeen in its true 


The ſeveral NURS have their 1 and they are © ſpurt every way by a 


blank ſpace which ſhews that e. 5 


505 thing is now dons which regards the diſtribution of parts in the lng ; and * 


the ache? has the ſcheme of the work he ls to decorate, . 


Ne. 52. 
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Of Sewing the n 


F AF 


N a diſtribution ſo juſt as 1 we have laid down in this place, there will Not re- 
quire that great degree of ornament which is often needful to hide the faults 


firſt compartition : it will be graceful in the plaineſt execution; but it will alſo receive 
every degree of ornament that an expenſive taſte can wiſh to throw upon it, 


If the compartments are executed with plain mouldings, and the ſpace which di- 
vides them left wholly unadorned, the ceiling will have an air of grandeur; and in 


this form it may very happily ſuit a large room, where the hniſhing of the ſides is 
plain: but this, though not ungraceful, is poor to the full glory 1 in which i it may ap- | 


Pear under more rich additions. 


We propoſe to lead the ſtudent to a. execution of theſe; and ke i is to conſider 


them under the three following heads : fitſt, the decoration of the verge of each 


compartment. Secondly, the enriching of their inner ſpaces x ; and, n, the ad- 


ing ornament to che plain part which ſeparates chem. 


Theſe may be conſidered as three ſtages or degrees i in the ornamenting and enrich- 


ing the preſent ceiling. 


Fi it be intended for the firſt or ſmalleſt degree of 3 let the mouldings of 
all the compartments be enriched with ſculptured parts, and let.theſe be bold and 


| great, anſwerable to the defign of the whole, the meajure of the parts, the proportion 


* 


and diſtance. 


Bs: All theſe conſiderations require they ſhould be large and ſtrong ; and, in the pre- 
ſent purpoſe of a decoration not too expenſive, let them be plain. | 


C H A F.. 
Of n the compartments. 


I N the deſign juſt named, the purpoſe has Vin only to Ae . mouldings of 
the pannels, or to give them a handſome edge; while the ſpace between, and 
the infide of the compartments themſelves is left plain. 1 


Theſe parts are dl occaſionally to be the Gs of o ornament, and it is ta ad- 


dition which forms the ſecond and the third degree of ornament. 


{ 


With 


ann 
„„ 
* 4 


of 2 


OF ARCHITECTUR E. 


With reſpect to the principal or central compartment, which is circular, if it have Chap. 18. 


due depth, and a large expanſe be taken up about its verge and in its mouldings, the 
inner part, and the breadth within the outer verge and the mouldings may all be left 


plain. 


The centre of this circle will very well receive the pulley of a luſtre, or if no ſach 
piece of furniture be in the room, there will be no fault in its plainneſs. 


Let us next lead the ſtudent to the decoration of the end pannel, that is, the prin- 
cipal ſquare compartment, which terminates each way the circle, and reaches the.reſt 
of the length of the ceiling. | 


There are two of theſe ; but we ſpeak only of one, becauſe the ornaments muſt of 
_ neceflity be repeated in the ether. Theſe are the two largeſt ſquare compartments ; 


and, next to the circular one in the centre, they are the principal parts of the ceiling. 4 


We ſuppoſe them already terminated by handſome mouldings, for that was the de- 


coration of the firſt degree. Within theſe is the vacant ſpace of the pannel, which we 
are now to enrich : in this we ſhall adviſe the ſtudent to aim at lightneſs and ſimple 


elegance : let there be no clutter of ornaments, no heavy figures, nothing maſſy, nor 
any thing large. {7 | 


- Firſt, as the ſpace is large, and we direct the inſide decoration not to be ſo, the care 


ſhould be to leſſen its extent; this muſt be done by making as it were a pannel with- 
in the pannel: let a line of light ſculpture be carried every way at equal diſtance 


from the inſide mouldings, leaving a ſpace between of moderate extent, and let this 
remain unornamented: the ſquare for decoration is by this means reduced to a much 
ſmaller compaſs; and, to give all the advantages of light and ſhadow, concerning 
which we have ſpoke ſo largely on this occaſion, the central pannel ſhould have a depth 
greater this that of the ,, . EE. EEE rn 
In this let there be placed a very light feſtoon. The dignity of the work is to con- 
ſiſt in other parts, therefore this ſhould not be either large or very rich: its form 
| ſhould be regulated by that of the pannel, and as that is a long ſquare, the beſt ſhape 
for this will be oval. ag EY ä 


Let its bottom come toward that end of the pannel which is neareſt the central 


compartment, and let its other end be tied in a looſe free manner with a cord or rib 


band. 


This, well underſtood, will lead the architect to the finiſhing of the reſt, for they 
are only ſmaller pannels of the ſame general kind. * FF 


On each fide of this principal compartment, there is a ſmaller, Theſe are of the 
lame length, but much narrower, and are ſeparated by a proper ſpace of diviſion : let 


the ornaments in theſe be like thoſe of the principal which is between them; not ſo 
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Book V. ſervilely like as a copy, for that would not ſuit the ſhape of the pannels ; but let the 


WY WV ornaments be accommodated to them, and Cp aa with the other. 


If a eee were made within each of theſe, and a feſtoon placed in it, that 


would be a gut by its great length ; and the want of breadth would deny i it all "poſſible 
beauty : therefore let it not be done, 


* 
0 * 


Inſtead of one long pannel within the boenpät üben 1 W % lake two ſmall. 
er; one at cach end of it, and between theſe let there be ſpace for a feſtoon. 


Lt theſe pannels be ih, in the ane manner as the others, with a light edge 
of ſculpture ; and let them have more depth than the ſpace between, which receives 


the feſtoon, This will give in the whole a very pleaſing variety; and let the feftogn 


be of the ſame ſhape, though mas with: that in- * e ae. 


* 


Thus will che three principal ure N be flea; ei es e only the 
two ſmalleſt, which terminate the- central circle the breadth viy of the ceiling. | 


Leet theſe be decorated 1n ni _ thoſe tk 3 but Nill let 


| there be a variation; for a 3 N of Parts) Is fully; as Ailagreeabl © "FR 


likeneſs. 


bug 
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Let 10 by two ſmall ering formed within Scl of theſe larger, 104 be thei 


_ fronts, which come toward one another, be cut out with'a Fiveep.; this will give room 
for a feſtoon, which ſhould hang croſs-wile,, not lengthwiſe, as the others; that its 
| . like the reſt, may be toward dhe N of the POE or central me. 


The laſt W of finiſhing to be added to this Pg: is 1 28 be orna- 
ments of ſcrolls into the ſpaces which - ſeparate the ſeveral pannels. , This will give 


3 compleat richneſs to the whole; and thus we have repreſented it it in the annexed - 
figure, WlaScatio g our rules by the 1 9 W_ =P Joe. > ; 


A o x | 4 N , 
"8 — * " * 4 * i 


* N 


* 


The ſeveral a of -6oithing may be Fs in the different parts of the figure, 
which, for the uſe of the Praten architect, we e bare compleated i in Aren degrees. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Oy EY (Rs We: - - 
Of decorating a cieling with mixt figures. 5 


| HE architect is to underſtand by this term the diviſion of a cieling into com- 
partments and ſpaces : that is, the placing it in a number, greater or leſs, of 


tris ; which, filling the whole extent, leave ſpaces of accidental, but not ir- 
regular figure, capable of decoration in the manner of compartments, and naturally 
. ſetting then off by the variety. 


E hey are accidental becauſe they are not laid down by lines, but reſult from the 


diſpoſition of the other figures, and they are regular ; that is, proportioned 1 in ſize and 


diſpoſition, becauſe thoſe oa to whoſe out-line mey are onng are alſo regularly 
85 


To reduce this to practice, let an architect, in a cieling of any given ſize, mark out 
a central compartment of moderate dimenſions, and, at equal diſtances, place four 


ſmall compartments at its edge. He will then ſee the general idea of this diviſion with 
mixt figures; the few regular compartments will be accompanied with fewer inter- 


mediate ſpaces, and theſe will be large and capable of any decoration: they are the four 


parts of the cieling, circumſcribed by its Pope en, and * the rue of ay com- 
partments marked nee 


1 


With reſpect to the 125 of theſe it Is 1 605 to err on che fide of 3 but it is the 
worſt fault ; for, in that caſe, they give the whole a poorneſs, and an air of Oey 


The cieling ſtill ſeems plain, and aal to have the e e e 125 it. 


On the other pl when the excels of the oompatitrnionts ki th corner ſpaces 
too ſmall, the whole ſeems crowded with ornament without taſte ; for diſtance and 
freedom are the greateſt ornaments of a good figure; and, if they are to be ornamented 
they can only receive a figure too ſmall to be either fairly conſpicuous from the floor; 
or correſpondent to the reſt of the cieling; or they muſt be crowded ſo às to lofe the 
grace we have juſt named of freedom, which could only reſult from a clear ſpace be- 


tween the Hes inclaſhly 0 ede wu in Wen is n eh 


12 


The 1 0 fl by this, has wtiew 855 corner « Gia bob a ſenall il by ex n 
in ſize, or ill-choſen form of the compartments, they muſt be one of theſe three ways 


improper, Either they. muſt he plain, and therefore not corteſpondent to the reſt of 
A finiſhed cieliog, or they, malt ernste with a ſmall, or a aud — | 
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For this reaſon, let him as r avoid the making MA too ſmall on . own - 


account, * lang them to remain e ae tbo of the dt. 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


To reduce the rule to practice, he muſt obſerve, that if the ſmall compartments he 
all four equal, as they will be in a ſquare cieling, then the corner ſpaces are to be left ſo 
large that they juſt receive one of thoſe ſmall' compartments : if the cieling be of 10 
oblong ſquare, which is the moſt uſual form, then two of the ſmaller compartments 
will naturally be larger than the two others ; and the rule, in this caſe, is that the cor- 
ner ſpace be of ſuch extent, that it would more than receive one of the imaller, and 
would not receive one of the larger compartments. 


This will depend principally upon marking out the firſt or central large compart- 
ment: we have here given the principles on which the whole diviſion is to be found. 
ed; and ſhall now treat of the form. W 


8 R N 
Of the ſhape of the compartments in this cieling. 


A ſpace being given for the form of a cieling, whether ſquare or oblong, there 
£ A. will be three ways of dividing it, according to the preceeding ſyſtem : it may 
be thrown into figures all ſquare ; ſecondly, into ſuch as are all circular; and third- 
ly into thoſe which are partly ſquare, and partly circular. © 


Now to make a choice properly in this reſpect, let the ſtudent keep in his mind 
theſe corner ſpaces, which, with their decorations, are to make a principal figure in 
the cieling. I e eee e FOOERT: 971 


He muſt conſider that freedom in the out-line is the great article of beauty in theſe 
ſpaces, and this will at once determine him againſt the diviſion into ſquares. 


| The out-line of the cieling marks two ſides of each of theſe ſpaces, and theſe arc 
therefore naturally ſtrait-lined ſides: if the compartments were all ſquares, the inner 
as well as outer lines would be ſtrait, which would give a ſtiffneſs, ana there would 
run into each a diſagreeable ſharp corner. - 5:34.30 £5150 of e 


This would be, upon the whole, a very unpleaſing, irregular, and harſh figure ; 
therefore, in the preſent caſe, the firſt of thoſe three diviſions of which the cieling is 
capable, is utterly to be rejected. CFF 


With reſpect to the diviſion mentioned under the third head, partly into ſquare, 
and partly round compartments, it is not liable to the ſame weight of objection with 
that into all ſquare ones ; but it is ſtill very faulty. | 

| There are but two ways of executing|this diviſion 3/ either the central compartment 
muſt be round, and the four ſmaller ſquare, or the central muſt be ſquare, and the 


four ſmaller round, 2 | 5 


% 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


This laſt is a very bad contrivance in itſelf ; for the circular being the moſt perfect 
figure, the principal ſhould be that ; but, beſides the impropriety in rule, and the diſ- 
agrceablenef of the general appearance, this, 4n the preſent inſtance; would be very im- 
proper; for it would ſtill thruſt thoſe ſharp corners into the four ſpaces between the 
ſmaller compartments, which we before named as the principal ogg to throwing it 
into all ſquare figures. | 


For all theſe reaſons . this method of Weide is to be rejected. 


In reſpect of the other, in this mixed kind, that is, the making the principal or cen- 


| tral compartment round, and the ſmall ones ſquare, it is liable to fewer objections, but 


ſtill it is not the method to be preferred. 


In this caſe, the ſtudent will find he is rid of thoſe deforming angles, which ran in- 


to the corner ſpaces when the principal compartment was ſquare; but he will find, 


511 


Chap. 27. 
— md 


that although, inſtead of the ungraceful figure reſulting from that combination, he has, 
oppoſite the angle made by the out-line of the cieling, a convex or ſwelling figure to 


terminate the ſpace ; yet, at its two intermediate parts, the harſhneſs of the ſtrait line 


of the ſquare returns, and there will be unavoidably a hollow angle which he can ne- 5 


ver fill up, becauſe of its ſmallneſs, and which will be always ungracefal. Wo 


Theſe rational objections. to all the propoſed 1 throw us naturally upon that 
_ diviſion of the cieling we mentioned | in the ſecond place; which | is, that all the com- 


e ſhould be round. 


This is 8 true form of a ceiling whoſe g corner ſpaces are intended for decoration i in 


the n manner. 


Let the ſtudent, for his: ſatisfaction, firſt try the ſeveral others; all the diſtributions 


and figures we have named, are eaſily marked in upon paper: and he will, by that, 


have ocular demonſtration of the propriety of our remarks. 


When he has convinced himſelf of the defects in theſe, let him try the other by 


making all his compartments round, and he will in that find every thing as graceful as 
it was unpleaſing in the other; the four ſmaller figures will agree perfectly with the 
larger, and the corner ſpaces being made of the proportion we have directed, will be 
conſpicuous without nakedneſs; and their figure, formed of two ſtrait lines as right 


angles, and three convex ones, formed by the verge of the principal and two of the 
ſmaller compartments, will he: as Plealing, 10 en ſuited to the reception of any 


kind of ornament. 
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Of the manner of forming the compartments, 


HE architect having now convinced himſelf, not by our words alone, but by 
his own pencil reducing them to the teſt of lines, that no diſtribution under this 
intent can be ſo proper as the throwing the whole into Seu figures, will begin to 


conſider of their Proportions and conſtruction. 


A "RPA cieling may be thrown into this form, but the moſt proper one is the more 
uſual form an Dong VS 


Ihe reaſon of this preference will be ſeen if the ſtudent will again reduce the propo- 


ſition to the teſt of lines: the ſquare ſpaces at the corners are a principal conſideration 


here, and when the cieling is fquare, the figures of the compartments being of equal 


diameters, the corner RS will be alſo exactly alike in their Pe: 


This will give a ſameneſs to the whole, which by no means agrees with thoſe ideas 


of freedom and variety we have endeavoured to impreſs upon the TOOK in . u- 
ticle. | 5 


On the contrary, when the four ſmall compartments are alternately larger and let 
as they muſt be in an oblong cieling, the central figure being a circle, there will reſult 


from this a pleaſing wildneſs in the form of the corner ſpaces ; their breadth, when 


they are terminated by a larger compartment, being greater than where they are cloſed 
by one of the ſmaller ; and the two ſmall ends and two large ends of theſe ſpaces be- 
ing placed naturally and neceſſarily againſt one another, there will be a perfect connec- 


tion of 8 at the ſame time that there i 18 ms agreeable diverſity of figure. 


We will ſappoſe our ſtudent now to hang perfectly made himſelf a maſter of the 


theory of this diſtribution, and ſhall lead him to practice in a ant of that n 


which we have laid beſt ſuits the ee, that 1 1s, an _—_ OT 


FORE marked in the out-lines of this upon paper, on a proper ſcale, let 1995 ” 


ſtrike in the centre a large circle, and ſurround it at due diſtance with ſeveral "other 
concentric circles, gradually larger for its mouldings ; and this being ſtruck and finiſh- 


ed to a due ſize, will leave but ſmall depth for the others, OY for thoſe at the 
ſides of the cieling : but it is yy remedied. | 


If more ſpace of depth were left for Die the central compartment Could not have 


its due bigneſs, which is the firſt article to be conſidered ; this being allowed, though 


at the expence of the ſpace for the ſmaller compartments, we are to contrive in 5 
manner to make up that deficiency. 


3 | We 
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OF ARCHITECTURE - gig 


we wilt oooh a feſtoon is to 10 aſed as an ornament of the outer part of the prin- Chap. 11 
cipal compartment, and the ſame kind of decoration with mouldings to be carried alſo wy 
round the verge of the cieling: any other decoration may be uſed at pleaſure, but we 

name this 8 it is the ornament uſed in the figure with which we have illuſtrated 

this compartition of the cieling. 


This being marked in upon the paper, and the extreme line of the circle in the cen- 
tre finiſhed, the ſpaces between them will appear very ſmall at the ſides, indeed too 
ſmall to admit a proportioned compartment at the ends of the cieling. 


Here the liberty of the artiſt is to be uſed, and the compartments are not to be cire 
cumſcribed by the allowed too narrow limits of the ſpace; if more had been allowed, 
the central compartment would have been too ſmall, and the whole figure ill- propor- 
tioned : and this, which gives a due extent to that part, and conformity throughout 
the whole, is — too cloſely by . ornaments or mouldings, 


Therefore the freedom of the artiſt taking its plea from oocetfity, commits a ſmall- 
er fault to avoid a greater, a and carr ies the out-line of theſe leſſer compartments into 
thoſe ornaments. 


The ſtudent, knowing he may do this, is to fix bis 8 in the c centre of the 
abſolute ſpace, and extending one of the points ta touch the very out-line of his ciel- 
ing, is then to ſtrike me circle which Is to It the out-line At this ſmall compartment. | 
Let him draw this out-line carefully, for to be e it Wind not be compleat: : it 
will, at the edge of the figure, cut through | the feſtoon that marks the verge of the 
cieling, and all its mouldings ; and hence i it is to be carried to the edge of the circular 
verge of the principal compartment. If it were carried on it would here alſo cut thro? 2 
the feſtoon, and ſome of the mouldings of this compartment; but this, at the ſame 
time that it offentled the 09 by i its barſhneſs, would rob the architect of the means 
of a rest beauty. | Peng FOR 


wed 2 78 "& > 


Within this line 1 ſtrike two or three concentric ones, imperfect as the firſt, 
and terminating at the outline of the principal compartment; and within theſe, let 
him leave the place of a feftoon, whoſe out-line muſt terminate alſo with the reſt. Theſe | 


ace alt the imyerfe@] lines he | 9 5955 PM eee e 


g r a 2 15 2 — 1 
n „ 24 4 „ 
ah 


Let him now leave a Fa oaks for the thickneſs of the feſtoon, and then PIE. its 
inner ſpace entire; let him then ſtrike two or three ſmaller circles at due diſtance with- 


in that fot the mouldings; ; and ie. N off his  compaſſes fet him obſerve the fi 


| gure. ene ere | | JV T00968 ON 42 w0 F845 
Sy 0 07 Mb iz iS Sino ( de en e n rt £71 1 1 340 
If the ending of this ſmall compartment had cut LY into the principal . as 


into the ornamants of the verge of this ciefing, then this' pritifþal- figure would have 


been wounded in four parts, and nothing being entire but theſe ſmall went, it 
would appear as if they had been the * forms. | 


5 4 N'. 33. Sz 


LP Another 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


b 


Another conſtruction, very unpleaſing to the architect, might alſo ariſe 5055 this, 


— which is, that a common eye would ſuppoſe he had made his principal compartment 


too large, and had been forced to intrench upon | it afterwards by the others, 


An architect ſhould guard even againſt falſe a and, in the preſent caſe, he 
will, at the ſame time that he avoids the apparent fra, find he has given the cieling a 


conſiderable beau. 


He will ſee, on thus examining the figure, that the cutting through the ornament of 


the edge, far from having any ill effect, very agrecably breaks the verge out of four 
ſtrait lines, into four handſome corners; and that the ſpreading of the ornamental 


parts thus to the verge, far from hurting the eye, enlarges to appearance the whole 
cieling, and gives extent to the ornaments, and richneſs to the entire form. 80 many 


| beauties may ſometimes reſult from: a freedom taken againſt ſtrict rule, at the com- 


mand of neceſſity. 


On the other part, he will find that by this method of leaving the out-line of the 
ſmall compartment imperfect at the larger, the feſtoon of the ſmaller will meet the 


feſtoon in the verge of the larger; and each loſing half its thickneſs, the two will form 
the depth of one; and thus there will reſult a union and combination of the leſſer and 


larger parts, ſo perfect that they will ſeem to riſe out of one another. The five com- 


partments will not ſeem ſo many detached pieces, but parts of an entire figure, and 
there will be that uniformity and regularity which gives the 8 grace to al be. 


tribution, 


One of the four ſmaller compartments being formed, the rule is evident for all the 


reſt; they are only to be ſtruck upon the ſame plan. The circle oppolite to that 


which is firſt formed muſt, in all things, correſpond with it, for the ſpace it is to oc- 


cupy is exactly the ſame ; and, for the conſtruction of the other two, nothing is need- 
ed but a little more opening or cloſing of the compaſles ; - for the form and figure, and 


the manner of finiſhing each line, proportioning the whole to the ſpace, is the ſame; 


| Theſe linm being al ſtruck, let che ſtudent take a a review of his LE before he | 
proceeds farther. He will ſee, under this view, a cieling circumſcribed by the form 
of N ornamented verge, and decorated with the figures of five proportioned circles. 

The corner deen will be of a good ſhape, but 27 will appear largs. 


This i is becauſe they are plain: : it is onguch for * roles condition of the dar- 


ing that he ſees proportion in the ſeveral figures, ; theſe ſpaces will not _- $11 


large when they are no longer vccant: this is a cieling intended for ornament, 
* it is no matter that it does not dear pleaſe i in this pop while 2 | 


We mall cel now 10 akin the method of decoration, 188 Wy HR 
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r 
Of ornamenting this cieling. 


E have, on the preceeding occaſions, given the ſtudent his choice of allowing 
/ more or leſs decoration to the deſigns we have laid before him. They have 
been intended for general examples, and were therefore calculated for general uſe, ſuited 
equally to be left plain, or finiſhed with more or with leſs ornament ; but here we ſpeak 
of a particular kind, in which there are many things to illuſtrate the general rules, but 
which is yet one of thoſe where the quantity of ornament is limited. A bad taſte 
may load ſuch a deſign with fooliſh figures, or a poorneſs of imagination may leave it 
raw and vacant; but, in either caſe, any one who was a judge of the ſcience would ex- 

claim to ſee ſo good a deſign ſoill hniſhed ; and even the . eye would be diſguſted, 
tho' without perceiving ys 


There is a middle degree of decoration proper to ſuch out-lines : this may be varied 
in kind as much as the inventor pleaſes, provided he keep out of abſurdity : but it muſt 
not exceed, or fall below, a certain degree, if he would . to _— the ge of * 
or . the common Oe, 


The firſt males: to 105 determined in the 605 of the dhe, is 1 the orna- 
ments may correſpond ; that nothing may be admitted in one of the compartments 
which may not have a place in all; and that the decorations of theſe be ſuch as, : 
without hw. jen may be admitted in the verge of the cielin 8. 


ae theſe principles, i wil not + be _ to err, and almoſt oe. to miſs of at- 
taining a great ä 


A COMPLETE BODY 


C4 4A 3. ; an 
Of the proper kinds of ornamine. 


E have named, in ſpeaking of the conſiruction of the ſeyeral compartment, 
| the feſtoon, as a proper ornament ; and we ſhall here direct the eye of the 

tudent, from the frivolous decorations which France has furnithed us, to thoſe which 
dignified the works of Greece and Rome, and have been an honour to 10 names of 
ſome 92 00 our on vchitefty | in n of n taſte. 


0 © iow 2 Hoondous colling of a ae en it is to ſpread IN a large va. 
cancy; and will permit it to be wildly formed when r ene e 5 
but the preſent caſe i is quite different. tg 5 4 | | 


. we! is no extent of ſpace to fil with a feſtoon, nor any neter for its s ſpreading 
out at the edges: it is naturally and neceffarity circum ſeribed, being uſed only ag an 
ornament pe Ne we ſhall mT here 1 to the Sid Ak of the 
. Greeks. 5 | | | Ks 


Their feſtoon was a plain wreath of oak, or ſome other tree, but none in general 
fo well as the oak, becaule its leaves were of a maderate.fize, and not ungracſul figure ; 
andthe uſe of acorns. in their TION _ in, Ps en. er 
added greatly ta eee wb. cit Ja bas; 14 Jad oxy 
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Buch a feſtoon we ſhall dire& for the * 3 of this is * th 
wo ſhall adviſe the architec to lay betwoeg his mauldings of the verge. whe aig 


and round each of the circular enen within their outer Circles. a 
| Theſe are the feſtoons we would have united be the larger and ſmaller com- 
partments interſect one another; and, in theſe places, they will naturally admit a ver 
Pretty ornament, in form of a knot or r ribband, to tye them together. 


Thus let the ſtudent lay ou plan of his ornaments to this elegant ceiling ; ; the con- 
nection and agreement of the ſeveral compartments, and of the whole ceiling, will be 
very pleaſing; and the eye, running from one to another without confuſion, w will at 
once comprehend the whole, and admire its ſeveral parts. 


We have faid there is a certain depth of ornament appropriated to this cieling ; but 
in that expreſſion we have not meant to limit the 1 to a n of the ornament 


R parte. 


The inſide decoration of the great compartment muſt be well finiſhed ; we do not 
mean the decorating the plain ſpace within that circle, but the hniſhing of thoſe 
mouldings which are between the feſtoon and the inner verge. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


| Theſe muſt be large, bold, and enriched with ſculpture, and the reſt gradually Chap. 23. 


lighter to the feſtoon, and thence ſtill lighter to the outer edge ; 3 but ſtill, in all this 
lchiel, there muſt be ornament. 


The ſmalleſt mouldings will admit of ſculpture; and this ſhould not be denied 


' where the cieling is of the richer of thoſe two kinds we ſhall — as 3 with, 
and proper to this _ 


Theſe differ but by flight accidents in the ſculpture. 


The plaineſt way of finiſhing the cieling of this diſtribution is, that the central parts 


of the ſeveral compartments be in all left plain, and the mouldings with which they 


are ſurrounded be alſo plain, excepting thoſe which are within the feſtoon in the 
principal compartment. 


In this caſe the ſpaces at the corners muſt not be plain, for they are intended for 


the reception of ornaments ; and, if left plain, would appear too large for a due pro- 
portion; but, as leſs is allowed in this deſign than in ſuch as are more enriched, it will 


be proper, by way of appropriating this part, to 8 in each corner a a and very 


light ornament. 


Thus the cieling would be finiſhed with its proper decorations at a leſs expence than 


1t might reaſonably demand ; but we ſhall, in the ſucceeding chapter, give that degree 


of them which appears more finiſhed in the ſeveral parts; and which we ſhall adviſe 
the architect to follow where he is to work ſuch a deſign, and 18 not too n limited 


In the article of erpence. 


No. 53. 6 wy N CHAP. 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


CHA ©: 008; 
Of decorating the compariments in a richer manner, 
PON this plan of a proper degree of decoration, and where the genius of the 


architect is not limited by the regard af expence, we ſhall prapoſe not to 1 
the cieling with ornaments, for that we have already declared i improper, but to enrich 


it elegantly. 
In the firſt place, the mouldings of the compartments come under confideration, 
Theſe muſt not be all plain, as in the firſt inſtance nor all decorated with ſculpture, 


It isin theſe determinations genius diſplays itſelf. The common architect, as ſoon as 


he had received his unlimited commiſſion for enriching the cieling, wauld crowd in 
as much ſculpture as he could into the ſeveral parts, and the more he put in the bet. 
ter he W think he had executed his purpoſe, 


On the contrary, the aching every maulding confounds all. There is a ſimeneſ 


rhat diſpleaſes; and the eye that ſhould admire the —_— of the en i loft i the 
5 . es of its arnaments. 


I general, let one 4 theſe ; mocking be carved, and the atlas phi; 


The account is to be begun from the outer and inner moulding toward the feſtoon, 
for in each of theſe the plainneſs of the flat of the ceiling relieves the ſcylyture, and 
there is the propoſed variation to ſuit the whole to the 58. 


Thus with regard to reſt, the ſimplicity of thoſe left plain will appear with great 
juſtre among and between the carved ones; and they will, as they were calculated 


to do, ſet off mutually one another. 


The feſtoon naturally falls next under the arhiteAs conſideration, and he will do 


well to conſider it thoroughly. The entire wreath is, in theſe caſes, ſuppoſed to be 
round, but it may according to the height of the other ornaments, project 1 in a various 


degree from this cieling. 


Half is called an unexceptionable meaſure, but there is too much of ſtiffneſs in it 


under that form: leſs than half appears poor; and the greateſt beauty is to give ſome- 
thing more. It need not be much more, for the eye cannot diſtinguiſh the exact de- 


gree, but if there is a flatneſs in a ſplit feſtoon, the giving it ſome projection above 1 


extreme diameter, throws it forward, rounds and finiſhes it very happily. 
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As to its conſtruction, we have recommended the oak for the ſubject, but there are Chap: 24. 
two others which may be uſed, the beech and the cheſnut ; each of theſe has its fruit, I 
which may be intermixed with the foliage: and in the cheſnut there is, beſide the 

largeneſs of the fruit, and its peculiar form, which is rudely repreſented in our eggs 

and anchors, the advantage of a diſtinct kind of figure, the catkin: the leaf alſo of the 

cheſnut is extremely beautiful, its figure, ſerrature, and point, all conſpiring to recom- 

mend it to the eye. 


The beech is the ſmalleſt leaf, and has the leaſt conſpicuous fruit of the three; it 
is therefore in general the leaſt eligible z but let not our architect Judge therefore that 
he is to reject it utterly. 
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Different forma are ſuited to different purpoſes; and there may be uſe in all. 


2 ä * 
r WEL 9 


Io give one general rule, let him proportion the kind to the thickneſs of the feſtoan, 
and its diſtance from the eye. Theſe, in good architecture, will be proportioned to 
one another; and therefore the conſideration of either would have been ſufficient. 


Il the feſtoon is very large, the cheſnut is the proper ſubject; and let the architect 
learn its true form, both in leaf and fruit, from fome of the botanical writers. When 
it is of a middle kind in reſpect of bigneſs, let it be made of oak, and when leaſt of 
beech. Therefore, when moſt remote from the eye, let it be Cheſnut z when at 2 | 
middle diſtance oak; and wes very near beech. 


This diſtances, which we ca the Sade between the very remote and very near, 
is the moſt frequent; and therefore the moſt uſeful ornament is that which ſuits it: 
this makes the oak moſt generally uſed, and molt generally proper; but, even in this 
reſpect, the architect may ſhew his 1 in ſome variation. 
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By the om alle we oth the t tree of that name which i 18 of our own growth 
and with whoſe leaves we are CP n 


This 1 may be ofcfal OY but there are others the, > WE caks ans * 
pointed leaves; and the Spaniſb, called by our gardeners the Lal oak, has aller 


leaves than ours, and more ceepy divided. 


There is alſo another, a native of the mountainous parts of Europe, whoſe acorn is 
; PO in a vaſt prickly cup; the leaves of this are alſo large, and they are deeply ſinu- 6 mi 
Of all theſe let our architect make choice, when he is determined to uſe the oak, 4 
ſuiting the kind to the purpoſe ; this laſt- named ſpecies is fit for lofty feſtoons of great 1 
bulk; our own, or the American, for thoſe of middle ſize and diſtance, within the li- f 9 
mitation where the oak ſtands, according to the former diſtribution; and, for the 1 
ſmalleſt and — to the eye, he ſhould chuſe the Spaniſh, 9 
The i 
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Book V. The figures of all theſe kinds will be found bid writers on trees ; and the ſculp. 
e ture may thence be adapted to the purpoſe, and varied according to its place; the ar. 
chitect all the time being able to juſtify himſelf upon ms foundation of nature, 


: For this cieling, according to that height it beſt ſuits, which is that of a middling 
. | room, We ſhall adviſe the uſe of the Spaniſo oak leaf, 5 

of — 885 Haun 

0 . HE Folboon being fixed upon, and the degree of carving ſettled for the mould- 

; N | ings, all is done in the verge, and there remains only to decorate the central 
| ſpaces of the pannels, and the ſpaces at the corners. In each of the ſmaller compart- 
N 8 maents let the architect place a flower; and let it be boldly and largely imagined, Let 
| . 5 it not ſtand clear within the ſpace, but fill it, and roll up its edges at the inner line of 
| the moulding. Theſe being thus ornamented, let him leave the whole compartment 
1 = in the centre vacant and 8 : 
1 The reaſon of this will be 1 1 564 from what we n juſt ſaid F the . 
. of the mouldings, that ſome plain parts are needful to ſet off the ornaments of tha 


others. The ſmall compartments are filled with ſculpture, and in the corner ſpaces 
there are to be ornaments ; not t ſuch as wil fall up the pron, but fon as will make a 
Þ$ Toe proper figure 1 in it. 


The reader has, in Plate LXXX. here annexed, a cieling of this 1 on which the 
great Inigo Jones, always ſtrict to rule where it could be obſerved without tranſgreſſion, 
; has employed his genius very happily in finiſhing ſuch a deſign. The ornaments of 
| | the four corners are varied oppoſitely, and it would not be eaſy to conceive a decoration 
1 vhich could more happily fill the principal place, than thoſe cornucopias with the ca- 

þ 55 duceus which he has ſo Happiy thrown i into them. | 
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Chap. 26. 


A d - 
Of decorating à cieling in a fanciful manner. 


| E have ſpoke of the dignity and regularity of cielings, and have, we hope, 
W eſtabliſhed in the ſtudent's mind an idea of what is truth, grace, and propor- 
tion, in this clegant article of his profeſſion. We have told him that it is a ſubject on 
which fancy may alſo ſometimes take her looſe ; and we may now venture to lead 
him into all her 8 


Where dignity and Nose are confultad, let the det haidalbrthd# in ths Mi Er- 
cian taſte, for there alone perfect truth and purity of taſte are to be ſatisfied ; but, for 
peculiar 155 we ai allow the We 'of. e, 25 e ornaments. 


In thoſe rooms the cling ſhould be Piepen to the fnitkings of the fides, and 
to the ornaments of the door-caſes and 1 but this, with its proportion, * 
always an ref ſolidity. 4 52 
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1 acquires * that cireumſtance a peculiar grace and greatneſs on thoſe occaſions,” 
8 there muſt be other i eh where the ! is en! in a er manner. 


The French hav furniſhed us with Abündnhee of fanciful We for theſe pur- 
poſes, little leſs barbarous than the Gothic; and they were, like that ſpecies of building, 
(for we will not deſcend to call it architecture,) received with great readyneſs: 

the art ſeemed upon the point of being loſt in England: but a better taſte has now pre- 
vailed. We ſhould, in that danger, have declared for baniſhing whatever came un- 
der the denomination of French ornament; but, now we ſee it over, the art will be to 
recieve theſe ornaments with diſcretion, to adapt them to the few uſes for which they 
are proper; and to ſoften their luxuriant uſe, and blend them with better figures, till 
we have W em! into a more en 14 2 rao e 


This we ſhall attempt in the FN PE chapters and ſhall propoſe. to the reader a 
um on? which 1 25 br bo be ho ror rn ny: a manner of employing them, 
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Book V. 


or rule fer this purpoſe ? He would anſwer, becauſe no ornament of ſuch kind was 
judicious. He would ſay, ſounds ſhould be ecchoed back, not ſwallowed up in the ſur- 
face of a cieling; and that a plain ſuperficies would return the ſound, vow one thus 


enriched aan it. He wauld 8. painting, was the en decoration. 


_ tangled ſemicircles, may pleaſe the light eye of the French, who ſeldom carry their 


dered rich and ſuited to. the purpoſe. 


this rigid propriety: he chuſes a eieling e in * a , . uchi 


that his be raiſed, on this occaſion, as little from the level enn n., 


A COMPLETE BODY 


N „ 2208 


Of conſtructing a cieling for a muſic room. 


N an edifice of extent and elegance, * there are apartments 1 3 L 


- poſes, it is. natural to. ſuppoſe one may receive an harpficard or organ, and be de- 
ſtined to concerts, and other muſical entertainment, 


This we will ſuppoſe i is to be decorated with an e celing and at once ren 


It would be it in vain to 1 al the. iow, and al the remains, of Grerian and 
of Roman architecture, for ſuch a cieling. They ſaw at once what was proper ; and 


if one of them could be: called, from the dead, to anſwer why they left us n example 


The fancy of the proprietor, v we ate 5 — be ſatisfied a at hs expence of 
tect he n muſt draw his plan. 7 


Let him take care that by remember the a he is commanded 0 wangen 


As all raiſed ornaments are a 5 let bim os get out onghi firſt n 


This fel i * his dud E 5 the ani ods RENE of 
which we have treated 8 and throws him 5 80 a delten of "_ 


Kb 


ier 


The Frend FA Yay are be him, Fr fa is an pn in, "ich Fon may 
introduce them with that blended grace and moderated beauty of which we have 
PREG: 5 | 


A cieling ſtragled over with arched lines, and twiſted curves, with C's C's, and 


obſervation farther than a caſual glance ; but this alone is poor, fantaſtical, and awk- 
ward : it is a ſtrange phraſe to uſe for any thing from France, but thoſe who hare ſeen 
ſuch ciclings as we here deſcribe muſt acknowledge it is juſt, | 


OF ARCHETECTURE. 


Inſtead of this unmeaning ornament, barely and nakedly ſcattered over the ſurface, Chap. 27. 


let our ſtudent conſides; firſt a graceful out- line; next a compartment; each of which 
may he formed. of theſe kind of figures, ſoftened by his better taſte: and let him then 
6nd ornaments to intermix with them, to break the ſimilarity of the figures, and 
to detain the eye that would be at once perplexed and wearied in following their 


mazes. 


What theſe ornaments. ſhould: be, the intent and purpoſe will remind him, Let 
bim remember that this is to be a work of fancy merely ; and that he need not fear 
the charge of abſurdity, whatever liberties he takes with the more ſober dictates of the 
ſcience. With: this. free licence he will find an eaſy and a pleaſing ſcope for an agree- 
able diſpoſition. .. 0 0 „ ey A 2, 


© H A P. XXVII. 
O the general figure of this cieling. 


IHE fame reaſon which pleads againſt the uſe of bold projectures, on this occa- | 
ſion, holds alſo againſt a diviſion into compartments. The, mouldings termi- 
nating theſe would ſtop the courſe of the ſound, and confuſe as well as abſorb the 
oraces of the muſic; Buſide,, as the regular and proportioned decorations are to be ba- 
niſhed on this, occaſion, it will be beſk not to retain their forms, but to throw every 
thing out of that road of gagthod, wihere, nothing is, ta be conſulted but imagination. = 


Firſt then, let the deſigner think of a central ornament; and, to give it freedom, "Dy 
it by no means be angular, hy „ 


It would be natural, Where this Was intended as the only compartment, to deſign it 
large; but that muſt be avoided, for ſo much of method muſt be obſerved; even in 
the works of fancy, that the projection muſt bear ſome proportion to the extent of 
the figure. Now as the projection mult be flight on account of the ſound, the com- 


partment maſt bo roduged in lize for that reafbn. 


Thus much being underſtogd, let the ſtudent begin by dr awing an out-hne of the 
cieling in a certain feale ; and then, in the midſt of it, kt him, by two. centres, deſcribe 
in faint lines an elliptic compartment. tt ens» rn HEY 


The reaſon why we order very faint lines to be uſed * this caſe is, thai they are 
not to ſtand. This is no more than the rude out- line made to be rubbed out in draw- 
ngs of other kinds: it ſhews the extent, not the exact form, of the ſeveral parts of the 


ellipſis, for they muſt be marked in with ſoftened curves in the French manner. 
This central compartment being ſtruck, the imagination of the deſigner will repre- 


knowledge, that, if left naked, it would deſerve that charge ; but there are ways of 
ſoftening imperfections into beauty. 


7 A Let 
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ſent its unproportioned ſmallneſs as faulty: we have ſhewn it is neceſſary, and we ſhall 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


Let our reader remember what we have ſhewn him in the work of TInigo Jemes 
when he intended a light ornament in a large compartment, he ſtruck it in this man- 
ner too ſmall for the ſpace; and afterwards reduced that ſpace to make it ſuit the or- 
nament. Otherwiſe the extent would have been too great * the Projection or the 


4 


idea of NO loſt utterly... 171 eee 


This was tlie method that great architect obſerved to recunallh difficulties ; 1 this, 
although there be no reſemblance in the forms, may be transferred into the Preſent 
deſign. Let us conſider the whole cieling as one great pannel, in which there is 3 
neceſſity of a ſlight and ſmall central ornament, and let us take the ſame courſe he 
did in the fame circumſtance, reducing that out-line given by the verge of the ciel- 
ing, by inſcribing, as it were, a great compartment juſt within it. This we have illul- 
trated by the e figure, Plates LXXXI, LXXXII. 


We do not yet {| ks of thoſe ornaments © which we have added ; they are the con- 
ſideration of a ſucceeding chapter: : but refer the eye of the ſtudent to me Plate on this 
occaſion, to obſerve only the oup-lines of the W 1 

This great e as it may be called, Sema of the whole cieling, by a fi- 
gure ſomewhat correſpondent to its out-line, and truck at a ſmall diſtance within it, 
would, in the plaineſt way of ns make a d {quare. 

2 

Thins x we ſee Inigo Jones has executed the ſame deſign i in his work before given; but 
0 the whole muſt be ſuited to a different taſte, and conſequently muſt have another 
form. Freedom and fancy are to be the characters; therefore the line muſt be 
varied, and we have ſhewn, in that inſtance, how it _ be Gone at once, with wild- 
—. any with a a proportiohet regularity, 2 | 


Let the diſtance from the verge of the cieling b. be firſt b in each f ſide and end, 
and then, inſtead of continuing a plain line along each way, let the four corners be cut 
in with a ſweep, and, in the ſame manner, let a curvilinear N take place of the Ine 
in the middle of each end and fic, 


Thus will the ſpace of the che, which was 8 conſiderably _ the firſt de- 


termined line, be much more leſſened by theſe eight projections into it; and their points, 


by a good management, may he carried in ſo far, that they may approach toward the 
verge of thoſe ornaments which ſurround the elliptical compartment in the centre of 


the cieling. The hollows made by theſe curvilinear figures at the ſides and corners, 


may be eaſily and agreeably filled up with ornaments ;, and in this manner may be 
formed the diviſion of this cieling ; 3 which, although a work of fancy, will not ſhock 


the eye by any glaring i propriety, and will be SOT wen: * its e, 
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Chap. 29. 

83 
„ XIE; 


Of forming the lines of this dfrribution 


j 


| HE figure of the general decoration being thus underſtood, we may „ confer 
FT the nature of thoſe lines by which each part is to be formed : we have pro- 

poſed to introduce into this cieling as much of the French taſte as is compatible with 
grace and propriety, a wth Is tho part of the ſubject in in SHED. it muſt be diſplayed. 


| The out-line of the nil compartment muſt not be the ap” contour of an ellipſis, 

that we have obſerved already; but, upon the model of ſuch an out- line, marked faintly 

upon the paper, it muſt be lald in by ornaments and ſcrolls, which ſhall, at the ſame 
time, ſufficiently preſerve the true form of the whole to the eye, and yet break it into 

parts: ; which, in the place of Ras lines, will give 888 —_ 


This v was the OE deſign of the French ortiamient ; Mas it continues to ho prac- 
tiſed by thoſe few in that light nation who have any conception of its intent and ori- 
gin ; and thus- we hound, when we does rho their province, | follow it, 


The ont-Bite of this compartment will thas be formed of ad ornaments, ſcrolls, 
and the like ; and theſe, to preſerve the ſame agreeable variation, muſt ſwell out into 

a greater breadth in ſome places, and be contracted into narrowneſs in others. At the 
| two ends they ſhould be terminated by an ornament of wild leaves; and, on the outer 
part here, we may venture to introduce thoſe forward and backward (C's) in which the 
French ſo much delight. They err in forming every thing by theſe figures ; but, in 
ſo temperate a uſe as to terminate the ends of an n elliptical compartment, a more ſober 
Judgment may bear them. 


When the ſtudent has thus finiſhed his two ends, he will find the figure lengthen- 

ed beyond proportion, by theſe which appear parts of the out- line; and he will be re- 

duced to do that from neceſſity, which would have been a very proper effect of choice ; 
that is, to ſwell out the midſt og the out. ine on each lde! in the ſame manner. 


In this he will find proportion, and he * now begin to perceive, what we ſhalt. 
preſently ſhew him 1 more evidently by the help of ornament; that by means of theſe 
additions to the elliptical figure, and of the projections inward of the outer line of or- 


nament, this central ent, which e at firſt too l for * eee is 
very well Proportioned. my * 


rg * LY W af od 4 * 42 vo 1 * 4m 
. : ; 


The out-line of this being finiſhed, we are to conſider the 3 that of the 


verge; and, in this, the ſame cautions. are to be obſerved ; that it may be in character 
wich the whole, and correſpondent to the other part.” 
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526 A COMPLETE BODY 


Bock V. This is compoſed at preſent of eight ſtrait lines, and as many curvilinear figures, 
occupying their corners and middle, and projecting inwards. 


Theſe are only the out-lines of form, as the former ; for the real lines are to o be leſi 
regular: 


Let each of the ſtrait lines be formed with a twiſt at either WY in form of a ſcroll. 
Thus will there be ſomething of the freedom of the deſign, and of the French manner, 
preſerved ; and when theſe are laid in, the places of the curves being marked, and their 
extent determined by the general ruck weary gh will be eaſily finiſhed, 


They muſt be | in ſcrolls 25 the other, and thoſe at the corners more boldy th 
the others between them. : 


The cieling thus far deſigned. let our ſtudent ſtop his hand, and caſt an eye upon it, 


He will perceive no great or gaping vacancies, hut ſtill there will be ſome which will 


be better filled up in a cicling intended for ſo much ſhew and elegance. 


The W of theſe will be about the corners, * near 8 curye Sigur which 


project inwards. 


þ + » * 


Theſe muſt be filled, in ſome degree, by throwing a kind 40.5 ſcrolls from their 
out- line every way into the inner ſpaces, and by giving to their tops. an addition of 
fome yr gentecl light ornament of n and flowers. 3 


Theſe will then come near the exterior ornarngnts of the elliplical compartment in 


the centre; and, in the whole cieling, there will be no more vacant ſpace than juſt ta 
bear the additional decorations, of which we are to * e in the . | 


5 chapter. 


' o 7 wad | 1 | 4 N f 2 
Of the farther ornaments. 


"HE out-line of the ornaments being thus laid down, we may ſpeak intelligibly 

of that addition. The places are defigned by the ſpaces left among and be- 
' tween thoſe lines, and the architect is to conſider in what manner beſt to fill them, 
Theſe ſpaces may be conſidered under three heads; the centre of the elliptical com- 
partment; the verge of its out- line; 3 220 the curvilinear figures at the corners and 
— of che ade. 


A 


The fiſt can receive only a tage = f ©; ; the lt will WF wy at 
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In regard of this firſt, or the internal ſpace of the central compartment, very good N. p. 3ob 
architects have left it altogether vacant. We have ſhewn this in the practice of Ingo | 
ones, and it may be obſerved alſo in many other elegant works. This however is not 1 
to be made an univerſal rule: it is a large ſpace in a very conſpicuous part of a cieling, 


and it may in this, as well as many other caſes, conveniently and properly receive an 
ornament. | 


Let this obſervation, however, limit the extent of the figure, whatſoever it be, that 


is placed in this compartment. 7 \8 
Let the ſtudent who ſees the greateſt maſters have often left this ſpace entirely va- 1 
cant, by no means crowd it with ornament : let the whole it receives be a ſingle figure, SIE 1 


and let that not be too large. | e 


A flower is the moſt proper, and this may either be taken from ſomething in nature, 
or formed altogether from fancy: the latter is the moſt uſual practice, but the former 
would be highly preferabl. Fo . 5 


— —U— —T— 2 


This ornament muſt not be too large, for a fecond reaſon, in the preſent caſe, which 1 
is, that it muſt not have too great a projection. e . | is 


Every thing in this way is intended to repreſent at leaſt the image of ſomething in 
nature; and a roſe of a foot broad and half an inch thick would be monſtrous. There= 
fore as depth cannot be allowed, let the extent be reduced in proportion. This will 
give a perfect ſenſe of the proper meaſures of this part 
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Of the more peculiar and appropriated ornaments. 


7 


T HE central comportment thus compleated, there remain the ſpaces within the 
curves for the reception of figures; and we have allowed alſo a ſpace round 
the verge of this compartment : theſe figures will make-the moſt elegant and moſt 
 frriking part of the decoration ; and in their nature they cannot be large. 
It appears from a view of the ſpaces, that of whatſoever kind they muſt be nume 
_ tous and ſmall: and this determined, the only queſtion remains what they ſhould be. 
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Feſtoons of flowers to ſurround the central compartment will be naturally the firſt 
thought of the architect, for nothing can be ſo proper in form for the filling ſpaces of 
length and little breadth. This would not be liable to exceptions; but there is a me- 

od by which not only objections may be avoided, but certain praiſe inſured. 
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Book V. The beſt grace any thing can have is that of propriety. We have obſerved this | 3 

SY room is devoted to the purpoſes of muſic ; and, as we allow fancy to take its full ſcope, I 
and here ſhew all its wildneſs, it will be perfectly in character to uſe, in the place of Y 
leaves and flowers, the repreſentations of the ſeveral inſtruments and implements of 
muſic. 


A good band will not wiſh a better er of diſplaying his talents than in ſuch 
figures, and there will be at once, novelty, variety, and 


The ſpaces within the curves will receive ſeveral of theſe in very handſome cluſters, 
and the art of the deſigner will ſhew itſelf in repreſenting them naturally, and i in diſ- 
_ poſing them ſo as to make their various foruns ſet off one another. 


The wind inſtruments bare their peculiar ſhapes, and many of them graceful, The 
French horn is naturally an agreeable object; and the flute and hautboy have nothing 
unelegant. To theſe may be added the whole variety of inſtruments in common uſe, 
as we have given them in the figure, and as they are repreſented in one of the moſt 

elegant edifices of the preſent time : nor 1s this the whole ſcope of fancy ; the reed of 
Pan, the teſtudo of the Roman poets, the Grecian lyre, and the ſacred harp, may all be 
brought into the compoſition; ; Inſtruments whoſe uſe we have loſt, but whoſe forms 

are 8 crane on Cond, and in the antient . 


523 e 10 theſs may Pe added PW reproſentation of 3 of * * FIR well 
folded by an able artiſt, and marked with lines and notes, will fill e a ſpace hap: 
Pily, : and give a plealing Grey, to the whole. 6 


This we recommend to the ſtudent whoſe fancy ſhall be employed i in ſach a work; 
and this we have illuſtrated with a * in 3 the N as well as forms * 
be read familiar. | 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


on A k. Nn. 
Of a large citlin with mixt compartments. 


W E have occaſionally ſpoke of mixt compartments in a cieling, and the ſtudent 


529 


Chap. 32. 
— 


underſtands that we mean, by this term, the mixture of cury'd and angular 


figures in the ſame deſign. 115 | . 8 


Variety is a certain ſource of pleaſure; and that reſults from nothing more freely 


or evidently, in this part of the architeQ's buſineſs, than from ſuch a mixture in ſuch 


place, | 


Let him, when he thus underſtands the uſe and beauty there may be in this com- 
partition, limit his fancy by the recollection that thete are very few forms or diviſions 
which will bear it : by the place we have given it in this work, he may be aſſured we 
do not regard it as a peculiar beauty; and let him conſider it, in the ſame manner, as 
a practice that may be uſeful, but not as one that 18 to ſuperſede the uſe of others. 


We have mentioned an inſtance, ih a preceding chapter, illuſtrated by a figure of 
angular figures, they could not have been fo diſpoſed without great imperfection. 


What we ſhewed in that inftance, will alſo be the caſe in many others: the ſtudent 


will find it by laying down the deſigns on paper in ever ſo light a manner; and when 


he perceives this, it is our invariable advice, as in that inſtance, that he do not think 


of forcing in the uſe of the figures which ate ſo far from agreeing with the others, 


or of deviſing quaint ornaments to fill irregular ſpaces ; but at once reject thoſe forms 


- which will not correſpond with the reſt, and begin upon a plan of leſs compoſition; in 


which he will find at once more eaſe and greater beauty. 


CN K R. xxx. 
Of the proper cieling for mixed figures. 


[- AVING acquainted our young architect that every cieling is not proper for 
the decoration of which we are to treat in theſe chapters, it may be proper to 
conſider what particular kind is moſt ſuited to ſuch a purpoſe. 7 


Not a ſmall cieling; becauſe there can, in ſuch a che, be but a few compartments z 
5 85 in that caſe, a vaſt deal of variety is at once needleſs and improper: it never fails 
do carry a look of ſtiffneſs and irregularity, but neither is the caſe where the plan is larger. 
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Book V. We have given deſigns in the firſt * on this bend. in which there are, in the 
L—_ ſmaller kind, ſome round and ſome ſquare pannels; but they are few and large, ang 
this is the only way in which ſach a diviſion can be pleaſing.” What we propoſe ur 
der the meaning of mixed figures at large in this place, could by no means be intro. 
” duced on ſuch occafions : all would be confuſion ; the eye would not know where, or 
upon what, to reſt ; but would be perplexed and loſt among the great variety throui 
| together in ſo ſmall a compals. 


T he firſt occaſion then of calling in the uſe of theſe figures i is, that that the cieling 
be large; and there is one farther N66 for it, which is, chat but a ne degree 
of decoration is to be allowed to the ſeveral parts. 


RE This then is the opportunity on which ſuch a defign as we here treat of is requir. 
ed; when,in a large cieling, the proprietor will have ornament, and will not goto any 
great expence. In this caſe, the variety of figures is to pleaſe the eye, inſtead of thoſe 

enriched finiſhings we have added in other cielings, and there is at once, in the extent 
of the work, room to diſplay all the difference of forms, and the * _ n between 

one e and another, to ſee Toh . ane 


= 1 6} In ſuch a ding curve and angular ahve may be properly mixed with great . 
riety. . By theſe the ſtudent is not to ſuppoſe himſelf limited to ſquares or other 
ſuch plain forms. He may occaſionally introduce multangular figures ; and, by the 
various ſhapes of theſe, and the diſpoſition as well as mixture of the others, he vill 
find a way « of 1 g more variety than at firſt would occur to the nn 1 


We hav ſaid, as one is piled: ine] in this e of Sues hae the eye 
will be ſatisfied without the uſe of ſculpture, or thoſe decorations added to the ſeveral 
preceeding cielings; but the ſtudent is not, for that reaſon, to ſuppoſe theſe kinds 

will not admit of that ornament. On the contrary, none receive it better; and, as 
there is ſo large a field, there is more room for a full indulgence of the genius in 
adopting them from the antients, copying them from nature, or en, yoo from | 
the unagination. | 


4 We ſhall give a deſign to illuſtrate theſe rules, and ſhew 1 its 5 advantage in bot con- 
dilitions. 
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E N N o· XN0P 
Of the compartition of this cieling. 


E ſupole the architect to have, on this occaſion, a conſiderable extent of ciel- 
ling, which he is to decorate by compartments ; and, to that purpoſe, is to 


introduce variety in me figures and forms of them. 


Let him begin by the common diviſion we have before directed of two lines the 


length way, and two the croſs-way; and he will ſo give himſelf a WI of the 


final GERI and the general rules and meaſures for the 1 


With reſpect to the two lines that are W 4 there is no particular rule 
to be fixed for the place of them; for the genius of the architect is not under a ne- 


ceſſity of being thus tied down to inches. It is enough to ſay in general, that their 


purpoſe is, by the aſſiſtance of the two croſs lines, to divide the whole into compart- 
ments, which are to be long and narrow ſquares at the tides, and perfect ſquares, or 


nearly 55 in the centre. 


This zires a PV in 1 N that they. are to 1 at 1 Gl. diſtance a the 
ſides of the cieling; and thus the particular place is left to fancy: nothing is better 


than to make the central compartments, thus marked by the long and croſs 3 | er- 


act ſquares; and, if that be the extent, the place of theſe two lines to be firſt drawn 


may be _—_ to an nn 


The Gard of each pannel, to the centre th its en 5 be juſt a third of 
the length of the cieling ; and this, being marked in breadth along the e gives. 


the rs of the two lines won are firſt to be drawn. 92 


heſe, laid in, the two crsf;-links, are the next conſideration , and their as we 


have given already: for the diſtance of theſe firſt lines from one another, is the mea- 


ſure of each of the croſs lines from the verge of the een at either end. 


9 


Thus, four lines, whoſe places are in ths distribution . at once give . | 


general compartition of the cieling ; and, in caſe of a leſs regular diviſion, lome- 


thing near this, HED he choice of fancy i is to determine. 


This viſion made, let 4 ſtudent, on each fide of his four lines, leave R ſmall 


Equal ſpace; and, beyond that, mark in the. mouldings. of the pannels on either fide ; 
this done, the four firſt lines 1 may be taken out, and then the cieling ſhews itſelf in a a 


very plain form, divided into nine compartments, in a regular but formal and 5 n. no 
means yet agreeable manner. 


% 
# 


This 
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Book V. We have given deſigns in the firſt chapters on this head, in which there are, in the 

— ſmaller kind, ſome round and ſome ſquare pannels; but they are few and large, and 

this is the only way in which ſach a diviſion can be pleaſing.” * What we propoſe un- 

der the meaning of mixed figures at large in this place, could by no means be intro. 

duced on ſuch occaſions : all would be confuſion ; the eye would not know where, or 

upon what, to reſt ; but would be perplexed and loſt among the great variety thrown 
together in ſo ſmall a compaſs. 


The firſt occaſion then of calling in the uſe of theſe figures is, that that the cieling 
be large; and there is one farther reaſon for it, which is, that but a moderate degree ; 
of decoration is to be allowed to the ſeveral parts. 


This then is the opportunity on which ſuch a defign as we here treat of is requir_ 
ed; when, in a large cieling, the proprietor will have ornament, and will not go to any 
great expence. In this caſe, the variety of figures is to pleaſe the eye, inſtead of thoſe 
_ enriched finiſhings we have added in other cielings, and there is at once, in the extent 

of the work, room to diſplay all the difference of forms, and the eye has 1 between 
one and another, to ſee them all diſtinctly. | CY ION 


In ſuch a cieling, c curve and angular Spares may be deeply mixed with great va- 
riety. . By theſe the ſtudent is not to ſuppoſe himſelf limited to ſquares or other 
| ſuch plain forms. He may occaſionally introduce multangular figures; and, by the 
various ſhapes of theſe, and the diſpoſition as well as mixture of the others, he will 
find a way of givin g more variety than at firſt would occur to the i PEG 


We have aid, as one lacipal devine in this variety of figures, that che 
will be ſatisfied without the uſe of ſculpture, or thoſe decorations added to the ſeveral 
preceeding cielings; but the ſtudent is not, for that reaſon, to ſuppoſe theſe kinds 
will not admit of that ornament. On the contrary, none receive it better; and, as 
there is ſo large a field, there is more room for a full indulgence of the genius in 
adopting them from the antients, copying them from nature, or deviſing wk from 
the imagination. 


We ſhall give a defign to illuſtrate theſc rules, and ſhew i its advantage i in wi con- 
ditions. 


I _ | | CHAP. 


or ARCHITRBCTU RR. 


A 
Of the compartition of this cieling. 


E ſa-poſe the architect to have, on this occaſion, a conſiderable extent of ciel- | 


ling, which he is to decorate by compartments ; and, to that 3 is to 
introduce TOON in the Wn and forms of them. 


Let him begin by the common \ divifion we have before directed of two lines the 


length-way, and two the croſs-way ; and he will fo give himſelf a great part of the 
final diſtribution, and the general rules and nee for the reſt. 


1 


With reſpect to the two lines that are 1 lengthways, there is no particular rule 
to be fixed for the place of them; for the genius of the architect is not under a ne- 

ceſſity of being thus tied down to inches. It is enough to ſay in general, that their 
. purpoſe is, by the aſſiſtance of the two croſs lines, to divide the whole into compart- 


ments, which are to be long and narrow ſquares at the ſides, and perfect ſquares, or 
nearly fo, in the centre. 


This gives a rule in rr that __ are to p be at 1 l b TR the 
ſides of the cieling; and thus the particular place is left to fancy: nothing is better 
than to make the central compartments, thus marked by the long and croſs lines,. ex- 


act ſquares; and, if that be the extent, the place of theſe two lines to be firſt drawn 
may be given to an exactneſs. 


The ſquare of each Faun, to the centre of i its mouldings, 3 be juſt a | third of 


the length of the cieling; and this, being marked in breadth along the whole, gives 
N the yore of the two Unis woman are firſt to be drawn. 


'Theſe, laid oy, the two Gdlt-Iine are the next conſideration , and their place we 
have given already: for the diſtance of theſe firſt lines from one another, is the mea- 
ſure of each of the croſs lines from the verge of the cicling at either end. 

Thus, four lines, whoſe places are in this diſtribution determined, at once give the 
general compartition of the cieling ; and, in Caſe of a leſs regular e * 
thing near this, Ich the Choice of fancy is is to determine. 


This diviſion made, let the ſtudent, on each fide of his four lines, leave . ſmall 
equal ſpace; and, beyond that, mark in the mouldings of the pannels on either fide ; 
this done, the four firſt lines may be taken out, and then the cieling ſhews itſelf in a a 


very plain form, divided into nine compartments, in a regular but formal and by no 
means yet * manner. 
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| Book v. This is what we mean to avoid by the introduction of mixed figures. In the pre- 
| VV ſent ſketch all the compartments are alike, except in breadth ; and, from that ſame. 

: neſs, there reſults a poor and preciſe look that can pleaſe no eye, 

q | This, which is ſo unpleaſing i in itſelf, is however the foundation of a very agreeable 

j diſtribution ; and we ſhall ſhew how that may be made with very little trouble. | 


The ſtudent will remember that when round compartments ho been deſigned in 
| the middle of a cieling, we have often ditected him to mark in the firſt diviſion ſquare, 
In the preſent caſe ſomethin g like this is intended ; the principal pannels are to receive 
inner compartments marked with equal ſtrength, but of a different figure: as to the 
others they will be ſuffered to remain: their ſmall breadth not abſolutely requring any 

| farther divifion ; and the intznt: of the work not admitting. too. Many. ornaments. 


This ide canada the whole, let the ſtudent think no ander of the fix fide 
pannels, for nothing is to be added there; ; but let him go to work upon the thee 
8 e which make as it were the body of the work. 


8 — 7 "> £7 2 * 4 y 
v> S.. . — 


Theſe are at ak great vacancies, ſquares Whole . hn too large for the 
ng that n ret, 02 that pre an air of inſufferable nakedneſs to the 


He will 1 thidk of © curve figures for the decoration of den but here he 
will find himſelf ſtrangely limited: in theſe deſigns a circle i 18 the only curve adapted 
to a ſquare, and an ellipſis, in the ſame manner, to a long ſquare. Theſe are attached 
inſeparably to thofe forms; and, by this, the ellipſis or oval "oy * — 8 


ſent cieling, ody the circle remains. 4 
We have ſhewn how keprity a * compartment fills the 1 place in a 
eieling, and that will be the firſt object which offers for the centre here; but there 
are in this diſtribution three pannels of equal extent, of which the central is only 
; one: theſe are connected to one another without any intermediate ſpace,'and it would 
| bei as pour a thonget to fill them with three ee as to leave them SO] vacant. 


nere the aekigner muſt find PO other figure for this purpoſe, and we ſhall 


take this opportunity « of recommending to him a kind which we re not yet intro- 
duced into the doctrine of cielings 3 this | is s the multangular. 


ws this term, we bid habe the Baden in 1 W any geometti- 


cal figure beyond the ſquare; that i is, any which has more than four ſides and four 
_ ts 


Ir is not a the number To ſides that is is in a theſ: figures, which gives the differen 


„ 


form and gtuation; and 2 80 the obliquity of the angles, and the » various proportion 
of the ſides to the whole, a ſource of very pleaſing variety. 
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7 


that he might firſt be familiar with all the common forms, and we have invented this 
cieling to ſhew 1 it in its true and proper uſe. 7 

He has thus the affiſtance of two Geures, where he thought he had the narrow li- 
mitation of being tied down to one; and there are two ways in en he may uſe 
them. 


He will anderitind at at once that the two extreme parts of this cieling muſt agree in 
their decorations, and the central one muſt be of the other or peculiar kind : and that 


it is in his choice to uſe one circular ** two multangular, or one multangalar and two 


| circular n 


7 Either will be agreeable to reaſon, and to all the rules of the ſcience; either will 


have the effect of breaking the ſameneſs, and filling the vacancies in the pan- 


nels; and either will be very pleaſing to the eye. He has e his choice, but 


there 1 is one conſideration which 1 to turn the ſcale. 


Tis cieliog of this kind, dlicte 1 is nothing is ſhould wiſh 0 self as variety; z not 
only a variety in its ſeveral parts, but an unlikeneſs to the generality of others. A cir- 


cular compartment in the centre of a cieling is the moſt common of all figures; we 
have told him that he has, in this caſe, the choice of a circular or multangular one; 


| ang therefore the ITY 1$ by all means to —_ yon to he On 


| This will give at once a tolerable fullneſs to that principal part of he cieling ; ; or 


will give to that, and'con ſequently to the whole, an aig altogether different from the | 


generality of ſuch diviſion. 2 e 


— * 


The * of this FOR 4 his 1 part of the cling, throws. into ik two 
other large compartmehts A circular ornament ; and theſe will agree very happily with 


one another, and there will reſult. a. pleaſing variety from the whole. The ſharp an- 
ales of the ſquares will be ſoftened in the multangular figure; and then, loſt wholly in 


the circles: it will ſeem a e gradation, and chere Wl. be a fipgular oy," in the 
compoſition. 
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Here then is a new field opened to our young deſigner: we reſerved it to this place Chap. 34. 
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b the choice of the ur es, and their a poo | 


not fall into any great errors; but there yet remains a more particular exa 


E might leave the deſigner to himſelf with theſe inſtructions, and hi could 


mination of the ſeveral forms, by which he may add greatly to the Oy of the 


whole. 


Among the man e which will at this time offer to his view, weh 
is he to  chuſe for the middle cee of this cieling? | W 


Few of chem would be amiſs but there is one very much S to them all. 1 


This is the W there i is no other that will ſtand fo gracefully i in a . | 
there is none that ſo well proportions its parts ſides and angles, to thoſe of the ſquare, 
and there is none ſo happy for conveying to che oF, at once that een between 


the curved and waere Fange. 


This, we e b will has a very pleaſing effect; _ in the — in- 


ſtance, as this multangular figure is to be inſcribed within a ſquare, and to ſtand near 
two circles, there can be no caſe in which the correſpondency of a form could be fo 
well ſhewn, and Dandy none in which the ON figure could be ſo FS 


5 "Y 8 to the work. 


97 


We ſuch 2 we Wikio a ſquare; and the | manner in which the two circular, com- 


' $3455 


Partments may be ſo defigned, as 12 to become their pannels. jp ee 


48 LE kd 5 


"fo this two articles, a Very "Aiferedt method is to be followed'; the bal . 


gure agreeing with the ſquare, can be no way ſo well diſpoſed, as by being carried 
home in its ſeveral parts, and blended in, and with the other; ; and this being deter- 


mined with reſpect to that figure, the beſt method will be to make the circles 


| ſmaller, by a conſiderable degree, than the meaſure of the ſquare, and to place each far 
within it: this will give at once a variety in the parts, and a pleaſing air to the whole. 


When we ſpeak of blending, as it were, the out-line of the octangular figure with 


chat of the ſquare in which it ſtands inſcribed, the ſtudent will remember in what 


manner the out- lines of the ſmaller and larger circular compartments are united in one 


of the cielings of Inigo Jones; the ſame method is to be practiſed here. In that in- 


ſtance there ran a feſtoon round the larger and the ſmaller compartments, between 


their mouldings; and theſe ſeveral figures were made ſo to interſect by their mouldings, 


that half the feſtoon of the larger * helf yhat of the ſmaller diele united and made 


one entir GC. | 2 ; | | | 
WED Pe, 4 In 
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In the ſame manner we would have the parts of the e and multangular fi- Chap. 2 6. | 
gures joined here, we have ordered, in the original diſtribution of parts in this cieling, * 


a plain ſpace to be left between the mouldings of one and of the other, as a more di- 
ſtinct, determinate, and obvious mark of their ſeparation. This bar, which, for the 
preſent, we ſuppoſe left plain, muſt be alſo preſerved round the octangular figure; for 


its parts and mouldings muſt correſpond with thoſe of the other campirtments, and 
this will ſerve as the mark by which to determine the extent of that figure. 


Thus the oSttiigrilar © conpirtment' s to be of has a fize within the ſquare, as to 
. vie and unite with its 00 z the ſeveral angles are to be buried in the mould- 

ings of the original ſquare, ſo deep, that half the plain bar being let into the mould- 
ing of the ſquate meets half the plain bar in that moulding; and, from the union of 
theſe, as from the uniting the feſtoons in the other figure, there reſults a combination 


of the two figures fo ſtrict _ an _ 0 n e one entire iure than two ; 
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to de ae than pe nn 92 ſome conſiderable POR 


The n 8 of this may be very- well Vets to tae, as Goes 3 3 
any way, by the rule here propoſed, they will be thrown ſo far within the ſquares, 


and e to unite rao means of you a . 55 MG bitl} 


1 


'Ohs of theſs ſhould e How they centre + of nds ade of the e ey 18 
the out- line of the circle in that part. They muſt be formed exactly as the diviſions 


ae n nen a an eh mA: 
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CHAP. 


of the other compartments, conſiſting of a bas nen nen 5; a amchen n 


| The central compartment thus determined there remain the two at its ends. Theſe 
we propoſe to decorate with circles marked within them ; and we have ſaid _ are. 


that their ſeveral out-lines will be quite detached, it will be a ws article * kin 
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/ the addition of ornaments to this cieling. 


ITHERTO we have treated of this cieling as altogether plein; but, in the 
beginning, we mentioned its being capable of receiving ornaments. Theſe may 
be of various kinds, and in different degrees, according to the expence intended for 


the whole; but, in whatever proportion they are allowed, they will add = fame * 


of "un we ſee one from their Wy on all other en | 


We have hitherto cane this as only a Hvifion by lies war are now to think 
of the firſt ornament. This is to be applied to the part that moſt ſhews the vacancy , 


- and this, i 179 the whole e is n ak in * bars between * W ws 


Let this be conered with a light FO 400 ornament of e 1 1 
ly through the whole; and as the circles in the two great pannels are peculiar, let 
them have an ornament in the n between their mouldings. . to the 


_— but not the fame. no ol lier yorr. bolnucig owl clot 


Let this be: a FEY or cfeſtoos, of lent 5 1 20s better te W com- 
partment; and, at the ſame time that it fills t he 1 which! Is 4110 filled en the 


otkier en it will have its N NP 7 


9 


11 there bis an intent of canine ke ornament a lite 8 by date e la at 


the corners of the ſeveral pannels, and at the places of the corners of the multangular 


figure, where they are buried in the other; and, in thoſe ſhort bars which unite the 
circles to the ſquares in which they ſtand, let there be a face: no ornament will be 


come them ſo * and ſuch a one can be no where better placed. | 


If any thing more be deſired, it muſt be the filling up | the ſpaces within the pan- 
nels; and, for this, the directions we have given on the 1 occaſions anſwer 


perfectiy well, and need not be repeated here. 5 


OP ARCHETEC TURE: 


Of decorating a cieling with a Angle compartment. 


to give ſuch inſtances of what is beſt under the ſeveral kinds, that the ſtudent 
in n his agreeable ſcience may not be af a 991 for any U of decoration, or any pro- 
E of N „ 


E draw toward a concluſion in the article of eielings; but we ſhalt endeavour 


In the preſent REN we ſhall conſider the decoration of a large cieling, in a man- 


ner altogether umlike the feveral forms we have before propoſed; and in fuch a way 


that it may be either finiſhed plain, at a moderate price, and ftill have a look of ele- | 


Hee © or admit, at the 2s of the proprietor, any degree of decoration. 5 

VMoſt of the POT we have already given have bicki capable of more ornament 
than we have figured, or of being executed with leſs ; but there is no one of them in 
which the fancy of the architect is on this head left fo perfectly at liberty as what 


we here propoſe : for the deſign here given, if executed plain, will appear as if intended 


to exhibit regularity of figure in place of ornament ; and, if enriched, the pannels will 


ſeem made for the figures; and the eye, WHiH Wy ſees it ornamented, will not con- 


ceive it oo be handſome om, 


This Gogle ee will throw into the ſtudent's a0 many others of a like king; ; 
and this is a principal intent of our writing. We would not only lead him to work 


properly, but to think properly; and, upon theſe ſeveral deſigns, we doubt not his 


. many others, which may exceed his originals, 


When he bays down the proportion of a cieling, Intended; as s this, to be handſome, 
either plain or decorated, the firſt thing that o occurs to him will naturally be this Rig 
of ornament without r e 


4 


1 


Where ſo much is intended to be left to a flncy nothing ſhould be done to cir- 


 cumſeribe or limit its fl ights. It is in an open cieling of this kind alone that they are 


wholly unreſtrained, for where there often comes a compartition, there follows a ne- 
ceſſity of a particular degree of ornament, according to the nature of that comparti- 
tion, and as the ſeveral en are larger or _ deeper or more e flight. 


Here nothing ſtands as a bound or limitation, as theſingle compartment which we 


propoſe i is to be executed without any ſettled or . meaſure, and diverſi 225 al- 
together at the fancy of the W 1 
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Af Sriting the. OT. 


V 7E have, in ſpeaking of a fanciful cieling for a — room, - pbk of . 

method of reducing, where no diviſion is intended, by a figure of the ſhape 
of the whole, formed of lines drawn at a certain diſtance within the out- line of the 
cieling. What we there explained in an irregular line, will be here illuſtrated in 2 


plain one, and the deſign, in this firſt WY wil be perfectly familiar and eaſy, 


4 


As we ſhall lms to 3 our great GE wy wr a ber ſurrounded 


by double mouldings, it will be proper, for many reaſons, to begin the conſtruction 


of the figure with ſuch a bar round the whole, and juſt within, the edges of the 
cieling. This will begin a reduction of the extent, which, in a cieling intended * 


this kind of ornament, is a x very great article. „„ 


| Therefore [et the ads proceed thus. 


Let bim firſt mark the out-line of the . upon a * cole, foe po oy is 'f 


idle as the common practice of working on * in too > ſmall a ſize. 1 


The general ont-line thus given, let him mark in his e cornice ; and, after this, draw 


a parallel line at a ſmall diſtance, ſuch as he intends the breadth of the bar 18 each 


end and ſide. 


We have ſaid this bar i is to be 3 on a each fide by a . ; but, in chi 


: caſe, there will need that ornament only on one. The lower moulding of the cornice - 


ſerves on that hide for the ſame purpoſe, and it only needs to be terminated « on the 
"other... 


Let this bar and its moulding be only laid in with light lines that may be rub'd out 


at pleaſure ; for though it is at firſt made entire, that is not the purpoſe for completing 


the work. 


The cieling thus reduced i in extent, let the great 8 1 degred by fo 
ſtrait lines, parallel, as the firſt, with the fides and ends of the cicling. | Ke 


We ſhall not limit the fancy of the ſtudent by fixivg any certain meaſure for this 
compartment : the line ſhould be drawn at a moderate diſtance, within that which 
makes the bar round the edge of the whole; and, though we do not limit him to the 
dull employment of an exact copyiſt, we may refer him to the annexed plate, where 


he will ſee this out-line of the compartment placed at a diſtance, that may be called 
moderate. . 
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PATENT OFFICE LIBRA. 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


In order to be uſeful to . ſtudent, 


not as they appear to the eye when fi 


ſhed, but as they are to riſe from the hand in 
a regular way of drawing them: 


This firſt out-line of the verge of the compartment being ſtruck, let the mouldings 
be added : theſe reduce it a little, and will give ſome ſatisfaction to the Judicious e eye, 
that in the firſt view * it naturally too large for the cieling. 


We are about to reduce it farther, The mouldings being laid in, let the deſigner 
meaſure, from their inner verge, the breadth of the bar; and, at os verge of that 
- meaſure draw the ſtrait lines of another OP 


1 theſe muſt be done 1 the ſame manner with ſo light 4 hand that they may be 
taken out where needful ; and thus the compartment will be found e to the 


cieling. 


Her 7 let the defigner ſtop and fake a view of his work. We ſhall ſpeak freely what 


he will judge if he think with propriety. He will ſee the whole ſtiff and formal, and 
the central part vacant. It will be a large cieling reduced to a finaller : nothing more, 
and there wall appear a ſtiffneſs in the conſtruction: 


z We do not propoſe to 1 8 it gras; therefore the reflection falls of itſelf to the 


ground, but the ſtudent will thus ſee from what beginnings handſome forms ariſe; 


N 


Wett things, in this and the like inſtances; 


$39 
Let this line be laid ; in as the Gr with a light hand ; for, as in that caſe, though Chap. 38. 
marked entire, it muſt not continue ſo. — 


A COMPLETE BODY 


„„ 
ng 
Of filling the central ſpace. 


F the two faults which appear in this firſt deſign of the cicling, formality of 
0 parts, and vacancy in the centre, the latter is by much the greater ; and we 


ſhall firſt conſider in what manner to remedy 1t. 


The archite& who has conſidered, with us, the various methods of filling the cen- 
tral compartments in cielings where there is more diviſion, will not be at a loſs for 
means. He will ſee that a ſmaller compartment thrown into this vacancy will an- 
| ſwer the purpoſe ; and he will be at once upon the thought of a curve figure. Not a 
circle, becauſe the compartment itſelf is not a ſquare: an ellipſis would be the moſt 
| natural to anſwer this oblong ned but againſt this there lies objection. = 


An elliptical Gates | in an oblong compartment, where there are many, is not at all 
improper ; but, in a ſingle form as this, where both that and the compartme 
cloſing it muſt be large, the eye will ſee the tranſition too violent from a right angle 
form 1 to a curve, and will be * with it. | 


| The alin figure we propoſed in a late inſtance, is the proper one to be uſed - 
here; for the angles are in that ſoftened ; and the correſpondence and agreement are 
much more natural between ſuch a fgure and a ors, than ever can be between a 
| lquare and curve. 


For the ſame reaſon that we there preferred an octogon to any figure of fewer or 
more ſides, we prefer it alſo here: it anſwers better than any other to the compart- 
ment in which it is to be introduced: but let the deſigner underſtand that though we 
prefer a figure of the ſame number of angles, 1 it will here be required to be executed i in 
1 different form. 


On this 88 of parts and ornaments to the whole, depends the great ex- 


excellence of the deſign and it is the arucle i in which moſt Sanin is diſcloſed by the. 


deſigner. 


As the compartment in which we placed the octogon in the former cieling was 
ſquare, that ſuited beſt the form by being regular in all its fides ; but here it appears 
otherwiſe : the compartment is a 885 85 and the figure placed within it muſt be 
of the ſame form. | 


This! is eaſily contrived when the ſtudent ſees the neceſſity of it; for i it 1s Joop M a 
little lengthening thoſe two ſides which ſtand parallel with the fades of the firſt com- 
partment, and of the cieling ; the reſt of the figure will retain its proper form, and 


the whole will be as handſome as in the other manner. 
8 | The 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


inſtance, wherein we uſed ſuch a form, it was thrown into the ſquare, and the angles 
buried in its ſides ; but what was there done is by no means a rule fos us in this place. 
In that cieling the octogon had its poſition in one compartment of many ; in this it is 
to decorate the ſingle form of the cieling. For this reaſon, it muſt, by no means, be 
carried to the verge of the long ſquare, but rn at due diſtance within! it. 


As to the exact diſtance thaw is no rule to fix it; this is is one of the things . 
fancy is left to her choice, but he will not err greatly who gives it nearly the proportion 
that is allowed in our figure. Something more or ſomething leſs may be allowed 

without exception either way; and this at the diſcretion of the deſigner. He muſt 
conſider what ſpace it is he has to decorate, and it is beſt to make the oftogon rather 


too large than too ſmall, becauſe the i inner ſpace will be eaſily diminiſhed again by an 
SR ornament. | 


The out-line of this eta figure being marked! in, let the deſigner give the 


| mouldings on each de, and leave the bar as in the other inſtances. 


& 


This will be found a much greater addition chan all that was done before; the 

| cieling, which till now was perfectly vacant, will be properly and agreeably filled in 
the central part; in a manner altogether correſpondent to the firſt compartment : and 

he will do well to reſt his hand again, and take a review, of the whole, He will per- 
ceive that although the cieling thus enriched has nothing of that nakedneſs which diſ- 


_ ouſted the eye in the tert inſtance, fl there are vacancies __ — be very apply 
filed up. | 


dl 
* 
** 


In the de wherein we have now named it, the whole may be wrought in a 
room of moderate expence; but we ſhall ſhew 1 in what manner it may be "ry _ 


| inpappes farther. 


8 5 
— ? . 


0 of a außen 5 "Y exterior e, 

ESD b 1117 Ve 1 . | 
Y the exterior x ſpace in | this cieling, _ 5 at vacant pony _ is * 
the outſide of the firſt compartment, and the mouldings « of the bar ſurrounding 
. whole cieling. In this, if left vacant, there is nothing amiſs; ; but it is ſo eaſily 


divided into 59e, and the effect 1 is ſo IT'S that 'tis By, it a/b. be 
omitted. | 


./ ²7§5» IhS+5 evans. 5 n Firth 3 36 | 
4 6 4 £23 f x# s "+ 4 * 1 "ys F 3 7 


(Y* 1 1101 


At e it is a bn WP m7 1258 Wt he 1 — but! a, yo 1 of 


the pencil in the figure, and a very little addition from ts hand of the workman 


in the reality, will give it a conſummate owe: 


4 


C 


N.. 56. | 6 * 5 | There 


54 


The place and bigneſs of this foure come next into conſideration : in the former Chap. 3h. 
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Book v There is always a merit in thoſe ornaments which are exec uted 1 a few lines; 
Wand here the compartments we propoſe : are already made into a VIS diviſion. 


ſo much and fo Wer rene 


the tom st thought r e 3 


We ſhall direct the ſtudent, in this caſe, to 5 extent of a handſome long 


pannel in each fide, and one that ſhall be proportionably ſhorter in each end ſpace. Let 


him only mark with the point of his compaſſes the two ends of each compartment, 


and there draw a trait line from the moulding of the bar round the cieling, to the 


outer moulding of the compartment. 


When he & truck theſe lines, let him make 3 W in the place, 


40d his compartments are formed without any farther trouble. The mouldings of 


the bars give their ſides, and having made the ends he has no ' arthes buſineſs. 


1 hus are 0 four handfome pannels, one in ach dad and ſide of the cieling ; 
and the ſame lines have formed four right angled figures, e N with the lathe : 
mouldings, occupying the four corners. 


4 


67 1952355 $25 


. fill ing the Bae within * co ampartment. 


LY 


HI 8 4 4 tie young architect, ey again, will feel a 4 ole carla 
from what he has done, and by be almoſt aſtoniſhed that lo ow lines have mae 
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( 


"abs the ET ror if he work, he will perceive only two vacancies, which he 


will wiſh were ſupplied ; the one is within the centre of the octogon, where the naked 
' ſpace is till larger than it ought to be; and the other conſiſts of four parts, the four 
corners within the compartment itſelf, 


* 
Ko 


The octogonal figure which comes near the inner line of the compartment at the 


ſides and ends, is very remote from it at the corners between them. This is the natu- 


ral reſult of ſuch a figure placed properly in a ſquare, and it is eaſily ſupplied. It is all 
that can be ſuppoſed wanting after the decorating the centre of the octogon. of which 
we ſhall ſpeak diſtinctly, becauſe it comes more within the reach of A h tha 
under the head of f diftriblrign, n. ed a CA 
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We have observed wilt it is the qua lity- of a 850d architect to alder beauties 


IN 4 


from defects, and it will be ſhewn in this inſtance. A very little trouble or eXpence 


will fill theſe corners, and there will reſult bow. i an air of — : and ey, in 
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In the late addition of lines for dividing the exterior ſpace into pannels, we directed Chap. 41. 
ſtrait lines at due diſtance from the bar of the cieling to the bar of the compartment ; . 
and, between theſe, the breadth of that bar being allowed, there reſulted a proper diſ- 
tribution of that ſpace, 


Theſe lines are to be the tnbalbre for the ornament: now allotted to the four va- 
cant corners within the OE. 


Let a ſegment of a citele be ſttuck Foie the oolnt of the inner moulding of the 


compartment, correſponding with this line, and continued to the Point correſponding 
with the line neareſt it, in the other fide or end. 


This wil hem a \ ſinall curve, nd chore] it is to be fruck another. 10 extending the 

point of the compaſſes the meaſure of the breadth of the bar. Mouldings are to be 
given in the place of each of theſe lines, and the whole will be regular: there will 
be a lain en in theſe anſwerable to the bar i in the ſtrait lines and SIE, a and the 


# # 45. 4.4 


of the e roward which it riſes. : a 


We obſerved that the. Jos which made the compartrnent 1 che bt round the 
cieling, ſhould be marked in ſo lightly as to be capable of rubbing out without a | 
culty. They are now to be taken off at every place where the diviſion of the exterior 
ſpace into e Was ME: and at every place where the correſpondent corners 

terminate. | 1 


5 * a, 
1 #7 
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+ 44, 


| This a at once 17 the Grroral gures,: into « one another ; 3, and blending the whole 
configuration of the cieling produces a 1 form in the place of many particular 


: con, and that % a wer de kind. 
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Thus far che whole ata whe diſpoſition, and ſhape, of 3 now Dos ab 


ration of ornaments naturally comes in place. Theſe are not intended to be great, or 


numerous in the preſent inſtance, bu of thoſe. which 105 proper there is 1 great 
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a COMPLETE BODY 
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Of ornaments for ſuch a cieling. 9 5 


HE firſt place of an ornament in this cieling is the centre. This may very 
well be allowed if nothing more were intended, and alone it will give a * 


and a great addition. 


The natural decoration i in ſuch a place, where 1 it nd: remote . and unconected 


with any other, is a wer. 


In the ſtructure of this fancy i is too much indulged; fot the beſt Ger come ve- 


ry ſhort of nature. Out of the thouſand vegetable beauties ſhe affords, there 1 is room 
; for an everlaſting variety —— CUPrOportiony, « or wanton ornament, | 


We repeat the likes we have before given in this inſtance ; that inſtead of ſtudy- 


ing wild ornament, he read the book of nature. The flowers of our own country, 
with the addition of thoſe raiſed by the curious in their gardens, will give him choice 


of a thouſand varieties; or, if he would place them in review before him with leſs 
trouble, let him turn over the elegant figures in the BxT isn HER BAL, and the Bohr 


of GAR DENING. From theſe ſtores he will ſtock his mind with a fund of real 
knowledge; and, beides the uſe of them plainly, as repreſented from _— he me 
then have the right gaidabes! in his flights of fancy. 


One of theſe flowers, or one a on 2 Gi bier being placed in the PEA 


tre of the octogon in this cieling, let him ſurround it with a light feſtoon, and by this 


means at once enlarge and proportion it in form to the place it fills. The octogon 


being oblong, this flower with its ornaments ſhould alſo be oblong ; and that is eaſily 


contrived in the feſtoon, though it would be unnatural, and therefore abſurd i in the * 


dy of the flower. 


With 3 to farther ornaments, there are two places for their reception; the _ 
pannels of the exterior ſpace, and the ſpace at each corner. The pannels will very 
happily receive feſtoons, from their long and narrow form ; and theſe may be deco- 


rated with maſks, ſerolls, vaſes, or other fancied figures. In the corners there will ve- 
_ ry properly ſtand ſo many cornucopias. 


The mouldings may alſo, at the 8 of the proprietor, be enriched with light 
ſculpture, and the bars may be a ſeat alſo of a great deal of decoration in the ſame 


| kind, | » 


o H 4A P. XIII. 


To form 4 fanciful and uery rich cialing. 


12 led the ſtudent, by various ſteps, from the lighteſt. ornamnents be- 


; ſtowed on a cieling to the ſeveral noble as well as fanciful kinds, we ſhall cloſe 


this but of our work with'one of the richeſt under the later charger. 


Let us eben b him F with PAR 6 ini of 1 7 taſte in o building, Ad 
decorating a houſe of the moſt magnificent kind. One room muſt have the higheſt fi- 


niſhing, becauſe one will be intended for ſaperior elegance: this will be large from 


the nature of the edifice, and on this every decoration i is to be W in the moſt 


PEE manner. 


RY 


- TW proprietor is to direct the 1 nature of the operation; | ok d 1 architect i is to 
form the figures: we have expreſſed, under the preceeding diſtinction, the two cha- 


racters in which it may be executed, the mene or Ws Tenofuls _ ſomes 3 nd 
grave, the latter elegant and airy. - 6903 11301164 11 85 


We ſhould always prefer the former, and «dyiſs the archite&t never to Fail FROG 
| ing on its ſuperier excellence; but ſtill the choice i is to be left to __ owner. 


11 ho guided by his PEER taſte, or 8 by the 8 of the ar- 
chitect, to allow one of the cielings for this room of the nobler kind, it is a ſubject on 


| which we need here add no farther inſtruction: the great cieling of Iuige Jones, which 
vue have given before, contains example, and we have annexed to it nes for we 


under ſuch a ſcheme 1 in various proportions of Expence. 3 


We ſhall therefore refer thicher the ſtudent Who is to form a Able cieling for a 


great and fine room; but, as we propoſe to leave him deficient in no article or manner 


of aan in his ne we : ſhall here at 1 conkider the ys kind of richneſs. 


We ſappoſe the proprietor diſlikes the Wer kind; he thinks i it too "ER ; or he 
has corrupted his taſte in France ſo far as to diſlike the Grecian ſcience. He deſires 


to have a cieling as rich as that propoſed to him, but more we 3 and * wil have ſome 
of the French crooked Ow introduced i into . 


In this cals let the archite mech every as with care, and very jattentively con- 
ider che W before he 8 57 =7 thing to paper: 


The extent of Gals a celing forbids the 83 of a auge PIE as we n 
in the muſic room, and introduces a neceſſity of compartments. The number and fi- 
zure of theſe are therefore the firſt article that will come under his conſideration. 


No. Lvl. ff CHAP. 


1 
* 

{ 

j 

* 
* 
b 
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? 
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A COMEFLEPE 806 DY 
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a 


een — . | 
CH KF ne 
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2 Of the an WW e 


s the purpoſe of this work i is to he Use, a well as rich; airy, „and elegant, * 
bill find the dompartme ſits muſt Not be too large. This reſults from the plain- : 


oft reaſon. The larger the pannels the degper mult be their mouldings, and deep 


3 dente 28 firſt INS of ata the "ey SE to the Pee 


Y 
. * 1 , 
D — » a SY * „„ „i £ k 4 . 4 1 22 


C 


| The 8 is lanes enn! it ied hive boom mand. but for his jc, 
e hv given the nnen betten. +: 10 he 8 Oo 


The firſt thought that will riſe 1s ; to multiply their number to idly adage for the 


| needful reduRof in ſize; but if this be fixed upon at random, there will be confu- 


ſion. The eye maſt not be perplexed by à variety of diviſions in the ſame ſurface, 
otherwiſe than by ſome being thrown to the ſides; this fill leavos che _—_ whiter 


the obſervation 1 is e detained, clear and free. 


| Thres compartments ſhould ob the central part of a aa ; this ive have 


fhewn' in various preceeding inſtances : and there ſhould be no more in that whereof 


we treat at e 
We have alreatly obſerved theſe muſt not be lrg therefor the Ty care is wore " 
duce the extent of tho idling... : | 


Thus mach being underſtood, the ſtudent may taks up his 2 ph 


; Let him mark the lis upon a moderate ſcale; and, at ſome ſmall diſtance with- 
in . Cann on each hide and at each end a ſtrait line. 


T his will ack a hw eee to thoſe bars v we ſhall PAY between the le- : 


ceeding pannels ; and will ſerve as a n of ornaments. 


This bee che reduGion of the Saline but his next (OR is to g it, This at 
be ſtruck parallel to the firſt, but at ſome conſiderable diſtance within i it; allowing ſo 


much ſpace that we whole my ater be avided into handſome N 


ments. 


A 


$.. 


We do not lay down an abſolute meaſure for this, becauſe there is go reaſon for 


| limiting the genius or fancy of the architect; but a moderate proportion will be 


found in the figure we have annexed to illuſtrate the rules laid dawn for his prac- 


Theſe 


o AR Gru 547 
Fbes tines which fornthe jedediion in exten of he cehng; muſt bs laid in light, Chap. 45: 

ae Müre, deckel un Scher Geöeabiss that they may be rubbed out where the futur 

divifion-ſhall require 3 for this ſpace is to be dixided into ſeveral oblong comparments, 

and the bars of that diviſion muſt be carried throughout, correſponding with the divi- 

— o the e hb pen een 125 running to the verge of the e 


. * "4 
33 * i . 4 Tick 55 1131305 oy wy . 
Thiivendu@ion bins mache 3 in, ets is to n what manner be mon 
decorate the internal pace, which iv the cflentia} part of the citing, | S710 5 972 | | 
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E have adviſed that the principal compartments in this cieling ſhould be only 
three. The ſtudent now has * the e in Wer they arerto 
nnd and he i is to ins their Ld l al 


DF 1 40 N 52 Ht 
* 
2407 9 1 14 1, 0 


oP he extent of the a -farlacs, ü is leflened in in a "6 3 e by the Hoa. al. 


een 


| ready drawn; but even this reduced extent is not to be filled * thoſe 1 i re- | 
ceives. 


WI 3 Geldes in me horas _ 8 Is files and 
ends, and the firſt line the ſtudent drew ſet off a ſpace correſpondent to it on the ex- 
tream edge: let the deſigner, by a very faint line, mark ſuch a one, at equal diſtance 


every way, within the line laſt. e whk is to * * 180 9h a Ta for oh = 
mouldings. of the fide farbe. 


* JS 
3 4 9 


ah » 413-44 


This ling is to * * mad jr Tear e as We Bs RR ey; * 3 
be in part, but for the preſent it is of great uſe, becauſe it marks the exact place 
where the figures of the principal compartments muſt terminate. 


However large the cieliog, the ſtudent will find, when he has laid in this line, it is 


brought into ſuch a compaſs, that moderate compartments may fill it; and he will 
now regularly come to the deigning of them. 


He has his choice of curve and ale 1 and; it will be natural and right 


that he take one curve and two angular, or one angular and two curve for the oc- 
caſion. N 


Either is in his choice, but there is a rule which ſhould determine him: the an- 
gular ate in their nature heavier than the curve figures; and therefore, in a cieling, 5 
whoſe great character is to be lightneſs. there ſhould be the more of the curve figures, * — — 


This 


548 


| A* COMPLETE BOD TV 


This fixes him upon an angular form for the central 6 and two curve: 
for the ſides; and he will be the more determined in his choice of this, when he con- 
ſiders that if any part of ſuch a cieling can bear a look of ee better than ner reſt, 
it is this principal or _— PRION: | rt | «ft bus 


Thus far Ga hates is . 8 thers yet remains a dee e - 
we have found it right that one angular compartment ſhould be placed in the middle, 
and two curves at its ends: but what angular and what curves are to be choſen? 


He judges very inconſiderately who ſuppoſes the choice, in this reſpect, is equal: 
there is a very eſſential difference in the character of various forms, under theſe two 
general denominations, and ſuch as maſt at once determine the architect, who conſi- 


ders them which he ſhall take. 


Of all coder kann the ſquare is the heavieſt ; this ſhould determine him againſt 
the uſe of that kind : and, in the fame manner, of all curve figures, the circle i is moſt 


| mally. Here then are two of the common api ana excluded. 


In REP to the * of an an ute figure it is to be nada upon the before. 
mentioned principle: as the curve is lighter than the angular form, the more the an- 


gular i is brought to reſemble the curve, the lighter it will be. The more angles are 


given, the more open oh become, and fo much the n more the angular 1 ran to the 


curve form. 


This, which is demontiration, recommends to the architect a Gare of many an- 


gles; and we ſhall we wad __ for the 2 eee none is better n the oc- 
togon. 5 | 


The ſame principle which baniſhed a ſquare from the centre holds againſt circles at 
the ends ; therefore theſe are to be what the vulgar call ovals, properly ellipſes. An 
oval is oblong and ſmaller at one end ; this is not intended in the preſent caſe : the 


curve is to be win bnt qully broad at the two ends, therefore an e 


33 


D 


Of the conſtruction of theſe - figures. 


W E muſt here caution the ſtudent againſt a very natural error. The corre: 
ſpondeney of parts is a great article with the builder; and, though very ne- g 


ceſſary to be obſerved in general, yet, in the preſent inſtance, a great deal of beauty 


would be loſt by following it. It is needful to know rules perfectly; but he has but 
half informed himſelf, who N wy can be eſtabliſhed i in this circumſtance with- 


out exception. 


It would be natural to think that the middle 8 or octogon, ſhould be long, be- 


cauſe the curves at its ends are ſo; but in practice it will be found juſt otherwiſe: 5 
Their being oblong directs the chi to form this of _ diameter both * 


becauſe that gives n, 


In a deſßgu how an oblon g octogon took its place been two 16 dee or oblong $ 
curves, there would be an air of ſtraitneſs, poorneſs, and dry formality ; on the con- 
trary, the departing from this ſtrict conformity i in the ha inſtance, m—_ at once an 


air of freedom, n and variety. 


With reſpect to the ſize of theſe cheſs compartments, that will be determined by 


the line we ordered to be marked within the ſecond ; the two oppoſite ſides of the oc- 
togon muſt touch it and the two ends of each mw - 


The ſtudent will now, * all its and the reſult of theſe ani 


tions, and of the firſt form of the cieling, to be a very agreeable proportion. 


Every part of the ornaments of the compartment kind in this cieling, as we have de- | 


termined already, muſt be ſeparated from the reſt by a bar between moulding and 


moulding : the breadth br this we have fixed n tor i it Is marked i in "one the 


cieling. 


This is, in the ſame manner, to be drawn between the three great compart- 
ments, and its breadth gives their exact dimenſions: their ends were determined be- 


fore by the inner line along the ſides, or running lengthway of the cieling; che outer 


edge of each ellipſis had alſo its place fixed by the part of the two endmoſt lines with 


which it is to come in contact: and, in the ſame manner, when theſe two bars of ſe. 
paration are marked in betwen the pannels, the two ſides, as well as two ends of the 
octogon, are fixed ; and the! inner as $ yell as Outer r ſweep as the en in its middle. 


Thus, = EO calculation „ we have given the ſtudent the form, pro- 
portion, and bigneſs of theſe three pannels; and, following his own lines, he cannot 
err in the drawing them in a plain and regular manner. 
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% lee the enn. 


HE diſtcibution i is chin IP d the thiee orieleipal: parts are deſigned ; but 
there remains yet a great deal to be done in-campleating the divifion. At 
preſent there runs along each ſide and each end, only a long vaeant, and ili-looking 


ſpace : we have faid this is to be divided into compartments, aud though fo much is 


to be done, there will be prodigious eaſe in doing it. No new li es are to be deviſed 


for this; a continuation of thoſe already marked in for forming the three great pan- 


nels anſwers the purpoſe. This gives the beſt diviſion of which the ſeveral ſpaces are 
eee and _ * an eee and N e py in ms Whale.” Di 


„ 7 


Let ha Racine look oyer bis An md hs will he kale little is erg ta give it 


| this diviſion ; he ſees, in the firſt, place, a line extending the length and another the 
breadth each way of the cieling: this is the ſecond diſtance from the edge, and mark- 


| to the verge n yo 8 14 5 2s $5 


iwg the breadth of the rat intended. for the 8 e it runs 1 * home, or il 


5 YE 


"Ale a little Jiftance ks this, hs des 5 "adn PRs 8 of 8 8 * 
running the length of the three great pannels. Let him continue this home each way 


as the other, and the fide N e os n e ace a vb thys perry bes 


rated from the —_— 


Next let him, is the fame manner, continue home, -or to the edge of the cieling, 


that tranſverſe line which marks: the breadth. of BEM erst bang ek bar eames. wem, 


and the Pao for Ranges at the end, 


This done at the two endy; let him, continue in the ſame manner, to the verge of 
the cieling, thoſe two double lines which mark the breadth, of the bar, and each {ide 
of the central pannel, or thoſe between that and the tw o ſides of the ellipfis inward. 
This will compleat the diviſion of the ſide ſpace into its proper pannels ; theſe will be 
of a good ſhape, proportioned well to one another, and to the reſt of the cieling, and 


Every Way Nef to n z ton edt ES. ot 
We be et 2 Foie of the rſt liges « 3 1 os: - be rubbed 
out; and it is now the time to do it. The lines, carried length ways and tranſverſely 
of the cieling, for the ſeparation of the ſeveral parts, in many places croſs. one ano- 
ther; this confuſes the eye, and prevents its, diſtioguiſhing.. their nature and office. 
Let che {ſtudent now open all the bars ; that i is, let him rub out that parte of one line, 
which, croſſing two others, interrupts the continuance of the bar, or f pace meant to 


be left apya for ths proper Rowen of f "es 1 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 551 
= Thus the three long lines on each ſide will be rubbed off, where they cut theſe bars Chap. 47: 


of the diviſion ; and, in the fame manner, the three lines drawn at diftances at each 
end, where they run through the long lines or barn of that diviſion. 


This will throw the whole open, and the ſtudent will ſee the cieling in its proper 


form; perfectly divided, but utterly deſtitute of ornament : let this be firſt conſidered, 
and the laſt finiſhing will be then properly adapted to it. 


The three principal compartments will ſtand clear of one another, and ſeparated 
from all the reſt; in the fame manner, by a bar or ſpace, (for it is no more at preſent,) 
every where of equal breadth ; the long ſpace on each fide will be divided into three 
pannels, perfectly correſponding to the three in the central ſpace, becauſe they are 
marked in by the ſame continued line. The middle one will be longeſt, becauſe it 
anſwers to the loweſt compartment. The octogon in the centre, and the meaſurc of 
the other two, will be that of the central part of each ellipſis. 


In the ſame manner, each end will be divided into three pannels of very unequal 
extent ; yet, as they are proportioned to the other parts, not unpleaſing. The middle 


pannel of each end will be equal to the length of the 3 and the two end pan= 
| nels will be {mall, and nearly ore. 1 


This v5 the form of the ſeveral parts, and we have nothing to conſider now but 
their ornaments. : 


ee bee of th aer, 


AN ov may have her full ſcope in the finiſhing of =, for it is intended t to be 
enriched i in the light and irregular manner, 


The firſt approach toward ornament muſt be by finiſhing the ſeveral pannels ; theſe 
are at preſent only marked in by lines, but they muſt be circumſcribed by mouldings ; 


they muſt be light ; and, as a great deal of ornament 1s intended 1 in the bars, they 
may be left plain, 


Let the ſtudent mark them in by ſo many concentric and parallel lines and he will 
then ſee exactly whet ſpace he has to Al with his decorations: 


In the centre of eich of the three principal 8 let him place a flower; 
and, according to the firſt deſign of this cieling, which propoſed admitting the French 
ornaments, let theſe flowers be ſurrounded by a continuation of thoſe light and fantaſ- 

_ tical hoaked figures, ſo as to fill moderately the — within each pannel. 


The 


A COMPLETE BODY 


The uſe of theſe j is evident in the preſent inſtance, - far there is- no other oroathen 


en could ſpread over ſo wuch ona, with ſo little Er biin 


þ 


La $A ASE 


Theſe compartments fled, the ſeveral 1 long ſquare pannels at the fides and ends 
come into conſideration. ine Seobo ft ad has. togo obo oa oo h. 


Feſloons would Wan i occur ic for thats: hve has ornament. t muſt By uſed for ano- 
ther purpoſe, therefore let it be omitted here to avoid a repetition. | 


E 8 the pee of ** Abs will ha the 1 . 250 
pannels; they may be diverſified and extended at the pleaſure of the My and 
they will therefore fill any ſpace. | 5 e 8 5 


\ 


They may be N with eagles, . Pegaſis' 85 or 3 Cd. or real | 
forms of animals ; and with masks, faces, and baskets of flowers. In this 8 has 
her full ſway, and the ranety is endleſs. 


The « corner pannels, hich are ſmall { quares, will receive | cornucopias very 1 5 
greeably, and theſe may be varied in each ſo as to PY ſatisfaction. 1 


Nothing now A but the bar of ſeparation ; 1 this parks bitween all the | 
pannels, and encompaſſes all at the verge. Along this there ſhould be carried fel- 
toons of fruits or r flowers, interſperſed with maſks and ribbands. 


The corners at the elliptical * octangular compartments may be juſt marked in, 
as we have directed on preceeding occaſions, and the ſpace for a bar preſerved every 
way round them. This will receive fruits and flowers as the 2 7 and the cieling 
will be ſo compleated i in a manner perfectly 2 to the r 8 original de- 


fign, as we have repre gina in the annexed A l 
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eee e -ac0t ee dr Boom of polo bur nad go" 
oP the general ftructure of chimney-pieces and their yas materials. 


Ti - 7 17 . : 1 3 
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W 3 are in 5 lefe fo ak y to the dictates of hwy, vader the aha. Fe 
of architecture, as in the conſtruction of chimney- pieces. Thoſe who 


have left rules and examples for other articles liv'd; in hotter countries; and the 
chimney was not with them as it is with us, a part of fuch- eſſential 1 GE, that 
; no common . plan or. 8 could by conſtou@ted Without! 3 


145 ry 5 
9 41141 


ach eauhentnit £344 Acl: 10 

With us no article in a | well-finiſhed room is ſo effential.. The eye is eter" 

| caſtupon it on entering, and the place of fitting down is naturally ntar it. By this 
means, it becomes the moſt eminent thing in the fihiſhing of an apartment; and, 
as fancy is to ſtand in the place of rule and example in its conſtruction, nothing is 
more eſſential than to direct the young atchite&t how he: ſhall employ this wild guide 
properly: on what occaſions he i is to give the reins to BE and when it is 


to be limited yy method. 


This will be our fabject in the ſucceeding chapters, in which we ſhall endeavour 
to lay before him all the variety that can be properly introduced ; and every kind of 
allowable ornament : adding to theſe what he may tranſpoſe from other parts in the 

antique ſtructures, and upon what plan he _ deviſe innumerable and . 
tionable decorations. DT 


In the preſent chapter, to advance 3 to 9 ornaments, 1 we ſhall firſt © con- 
ſider the ſtructure of the d. and PR over the lighter, reſt upon the more wor- 
thy 1 IJ 3 
| q | 
The n wy of. a 4 El 3 on one « fide from the leyel of a floor to 
a due heighth for the convenience of 1 a fire, and the advantage of receiying 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


its heat, gives the whole idea of the plain chimney-piece : that is a ſquare aperture 
Rook VI v.. in one fide of the ſtructure with the raw bricks as __ 


4 


Thus it appears to us in the firſt conſtruction of FE thus it appeared to thoſe 
whom neceflity firſt taught i its uſe; and thus it ſtands before the architect to be 


finiſhed. + 
The form and dimenſions we have conſidexed among eſſential parts; and its deco- 
ration now Comes into the 8 among thoſe which are * * 1 


To trace this matte loch its origin, 47 ſhall de led 10 che ti of the fe bn 
chimney- pieces, formed as all other ornaments that have their foundation in a ſenſe of 
utility, from inn of the part to be nn. in its natural condition. 


f 


The edges of a brick wall thus farnithing the oviglnd chimney, would ende 5-4 
and break off; and they would be inconvenient to thoſe who ſat near them by thei: 
roughneſs and foulneſs. To take off this diſagreeable look and inconvenience at 


once, a frame of wood work was carried round it, a board on each ſide, and a third 


at the top; and this upper one, whoſe thickneſs firſt ſeemed as a ledge to hold 


things, gave riſe to the n now 0 common and ſo Fare an ornament to 


the confirQion. 


"4 


* fe 
x} 3 


The firſt ee piling theſe danse) and ab: next was -ſpdliny 
their place with more proper, or more ornamental materialh, Stone was fitter to be 
near a fire than wood; becauſe not Hable to the. accidents of hurningy and dhe uf 


of this ſoon aer ig of eee 


* 


2706 ae elle & butille=s che fake is 04 b bees nos GS . 
 inconveniency of the original chimney, thaugn in a leſs degree; for though leſ 
foul than brick, it was not near fo cleanly: as wood. Here tnarblo ſupplied the de- 

ficience; een Me: as ONE 1 more nnn e e as well as 
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ST IP ee 
Of fample and continued chimney-piecet, 


8 


HUS far th firſt eforis of the rude architecture in early time carried the 
decoration of the chimney. In after ages, a variety of marbles, excecding 


one another in beauty, took each others place in magnificent apartments; and to 


theſe firſt the ſculptor added the graces of his art; and afterwards the architect, 
judging the conſtruction of the ornament not unworthy his moſt ſerious attention, 


enriched it with columns and their e till L he nne eclipſed the 


beſt * „ 


We ſhall conſider in the ſucceedin g chapters; the variety of materials the anci- 


ents had for their greater purpoſes, moſt of which remain for our ſervice in theſe arti- 


cles; and ſhall then treat of the addition of ornament, We have, in our firſt book, 
given a general idea of the kinds of marble, and ſhall here avoid repetition, 7 


conſider which kinds can be belt apphed fo: each TS.” of ornament in this part of + 


elegant rooms. 


* i = * 
q We F * r : . 0 * ; x 
iin ĩ IT . 
2 % * 


In order to aſcertain the e E of the So FEI of . we Re re- 

commend, for it is not every one we can recommend to. the architect for his pur- 

5 poſe, we ſhall firſt conſider the chimney-piece as ſuited to rooms of more or leſy 
elegance, by placing it before him in the two general conditions, ſimple, or continued to 


the cieling : by ſimple, we mean a chimney, which terminates at its Mantle: piece: or 
by a pediment, of other ſuch ornament over it: and by this kind of chimney, conti 
nued up to the cieling we underſtand an entire work finiſhing that part of the room, Foe 


conſiſting of the proper or imple chimney: and ornaments above correſpondent to it 


in breadth; leaving a pannel for a picture, terminated- at the heighth of the room, 


with * e ee jo. eee — to that of the ener _; 


Theſe are the two 1 ideas the Qudent.. js 5 entertain 96 a 1 


and this he will underſtand we mean in the ſucceed e When wer ng 


LS 7:3 1797 0 | 


2 je of a continued chimney-plece.. Pot Toney 4 


* tot W ain n 710 arrgilaß 912. Hed aha io 721 21 at 
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afin an 4 103 . pf 1h 


- Thoſe kinds of marble may be very well (fred my one oY E, r = 
be altagether improper for the other; for in the continued chimney-pieces we ſhall 
give for many purpoſes the upper work is to be of wood or ſtucco, plain or gilded ; 


| 


and in all theſe caſes there are rules to be had from its nature and intended . 


for the kind 0 marble which will be fitted for the work below. F 
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Book VI. That nothing may be ſpoken i in the ſucceeding part of this diſquiſition which 
SL the ſtudent will not underſtand perfectly from the beginning, we have added to this 
number two figures, one a /imple chimney- piece, intended for a common- parlour, in 
a good houſe; and the other a continued chimney- piece ſuited to a drawing - room, 
or other great apartment. By the figure 84, the ſimple chimney, the young archi- 
tect will ſee, that we do not under this term exclude ornament ; we only limit the 
extent of the work to the proper circumference of the. opening in the chimney, 
without conſideration of what comes above it. g 


By the ſecond figure 85, he will ſee we mean a chimney; from which an orna- 
ment is continued to the wo of the roomy which 1 1s connbfied on "ore Ky, ans alen 
Aa -part of 0 ũnß · ict i gig carers dogs loot eee 
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HEN: we k. Have introduced the Rudent., to- ITY fn Adil and general 
 divition under which he i is th regard this part of a room, we ſhall conſi- | 
5 15 the various ornaments of which each kind is capable. With reſpect to theic 
appropriation and uſe, he will find that the ſimple chimney is beſt ſuited to a paper'd 
or plain room, or to one that has little additional decorations ; the continued kind to 
_ thoſe which have higher finiſhings't and he will find that the Whole praiſe of this 
Work will depend upon the 1 mth continued ornament to the reſt of the 


1 10 1 551141 -in ce 262 70005 NH e oof 5 
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Both the one 400 2th eker are falepdtbe of all the ric Lene and " ; 

| + two o figtres w we e have options Tu various kinds by; common ſculpture.” . 

39003 $3 75 2110 5 111 907 Ivh 8 ibn 9% 1 510 aal * gute n 

We ſhall Are treit 5 the un a Gh Ass vrstbnbN which are pro- 

per to either in particular, or common to both; and ſhew "the! uſe of Columns 

and ſimilar decorations; in figures of chimney pieces, ſuited . 
"— 255 e | | 
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OF-ARCHITECTURE. 
. 
; Of the appropriation of the materials to chimney- Pieces. | 


TP 0 N ihe bilare. mentiongd diſtinctions v we ſhall be able to 5 intelligibly to 


the ſtudent with reſpect of the different kinds of marble, and their proper uſe, 
When we can be diſtinctly underſtood what is the character of the ſimple and con- 


tinued chimney-piece, that with mere ſculpture, that with columns, and that with fi- 


gures, we can without tediouſneſs explain, what i is the kind of marble . in ge- 
neral to either purpoſe. 


Rennt given this diſtinction of 1 that of marble follows ; the na- 


ture of the materials Being a 28 2 9 to the "ney of the Works. | 


We ſhall conſider the Gre ſpecies. particularly hereaſter; but for the preſent it 


will be neceſſary to eſtabliſh only one YON 9 this is, into the NY and | 


e DONORS. . 


By the n the Nudent | is to W e thoſe EY SY are. . of 
one colour, whatſoever chat be; and * * variegated, uch as have more than one 
5 .. . en e 0 
of this he kind there: are a a number, 8 hs ms 5 variegations 
in different manners and degrees, but in whatever degree or form my are bod, 
our rules to be eſtabliſhed in this place ſuit them alike. | 


Many of the 3 NE are very e in che firſt bee and ſorffe 
of them have a vaſt additional charge attending the cutting. Thoſe to whom expence 


is a recommendation (and there are too many of that claſs) determine generally by 


this, and allot the moſt expenſive kinds for the richeſt chimneys : but let our ſtudent 


guide himſelf by better rules: let him conſider to what purpoſe each will beſt ſerve, 


which have the moſt compact ſubſtance, and will beſt anſwer to the Wn chille] ; 


and 2 WEEDS from their " ſhattety rature are wand to 95 —— Our þ 


F 7 5 14 J > 1 3 $45 4 91 7 2 7 * 
* JI. 3 7 1 14 4 oF. F$ 4 0 Bets 1 3 4 211 * -& N r K*. 


This 1 rational and a great dino: 21 Ale inc hints goes to work 
without this conſideration,” and without” a knowledge 3 in the nature of the ſeveral 


3 r n his ee in e to no ee and n his own repu- 
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This is a diſtinQion founded on the nature- of, the ps and is therefore to 
be obſerved inviolably: but there i is alſo another ſcarce of les importance, though 
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Book VL 


in general accordingly. There are exceptions : for there were unavoidable neceſſi- 


propoſed leſs workmanſhip, they allowed the moſt variegated kinds. The reaſon of 


2 diverſified when the light is reflected from an object in different colours. oe 


| things: and this the young en is to make the firſt guide of eee 


coloured marbles upon thoſe chimney- pieces where he intends the greateſt expence 


wrought with leſs aſſiſtance of the chiſſel; and he will adopt for theſe E. ſeulp- 
tured 28 Oy a plain marble of one uninterrupted colour. 


Let us bring this ſubject to the Ces 0 allotted in the aur ae 


Therefore, as one general rule, he is to obſerve that of the two kinds, the varie · 


ACOMPLETE BODY: 


much leſs regarded, which reſults from their plain or mixed colouring. The anci- 
ents were aware of the effects of this upon the eye, and they conducted themſelves 


ties in ſome caſes, and there were among them ſome workmen of leſs judgment 
but in general the rule by which they guided themſelves was this, when they in- 
tended a great deal of ornament, they employed a plain marble ; and where they 


this is evident, and it is wonderful that all ages have not attended to it: the beau. 
ty of ſculpture depends upon light and ſhade; and therefcre every thing which di. 
ſturbs the light in this reſpect, defeats the purpoſe of the artiſt. Any thing creates 
this Au dance that occaſions a different reflection of the w_ of Crd) and we 
know that the 9 5 aer 18 wy colour. Jo 


The ſhades give the eye all the idea it has of this great ornament ; z "oy theſe are 


Therefore for all ſculprare and ornament, the beſt material. is chat which vel one 
ſimple colour. 8 JI 


This is an invariable rule; founded upon unalterable principles in the nature of _ 


This will. throw him upon a determination very different FR that * we | have : 
named as the common opinion of common judges : inſtead of beſtowing the richeſt 


of ornament, he will reſerve theſe painted kinds for ſuch as he intends ſhould be 


© the 5 7 marbles for pores einen 1 


\H IS which we ; have delivered in abe mk eee is to by: an \ effeata 
rule for the architect in his choice of marbles ; but the degrees of ornament 
are ſo many, that he is not to ſuppoſe coloured marbles excluded from them all. 


Uſually, ſimple 1 wk leſs 1 hae as contin kinds ; 


gated marbles are beſt ſuited t is the ge and the ral ones to hd: 2 coined | 
chimney-pieces. „ | | 
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n 


OF ARCHITECTURE, 


4 


In theſe caſes, as the chimneys dne are wrought in a manner different 
from the natural and accuſtomed method, the materials muſt be ſuited to that al- 


teration : a plain marble, will, in the eye of reaſon, be preferable for ſuch a 


ſimple chimney, while the continued one will properly receive all the luſtre of va- 
rious colparing. 


In the two 1 We haves given, in vi plates ” and we * matter is mode⸗ 
rated on either ſide, and they are ſuch, as may admit the uſe of either plain or va- 


riegated marbles in either; but upon the whole, the e ts would be Proper; 
rather chan the 188 — Wr IG 


; Thus if the parlour chimney-piece, (Pl, 34) hs contact as one 20 the imple 
kinds, a variegated marble would be, at firſt thought, allotted for it; and in any 
of that kind it would make a handſome figure : but if we conſider the dolphins, the 


faces, the ornament of the ſides, and the ſeulpture allowed to the mouldings, we 
3 88 N make the . and prefer a plain leur. 7 


Let us . this chimney wrought in | each way, 1 we wan ho that be beſt 
enabled to judge. 


If it be done in one of the clouded marbles, (the common 45 white for 


| inſtance) the plain part, which is conſiderable, will ſhew the poliſhed ſurface to ad- 


vantage, and the vaſes will make a very graceful figure: but in the dolphins it will 
begin to appear irregular ; in the faces it will be confuſed, the features will be ſcarce 


diſtinguiſhed by the eye from the mixed perplexity of the colours; and when we 


come to the little foliage, and the ſculpture of the mouldings, all will be confuſed, 


imperfect, and irregular to the ſight, though it Have e from the band of the 


artiſt in the OE: perfection. 


Let us now take the other fide, and wes the ſame aefgn WL in ſtatuary, 


or plain white marble : here the plain parts will be very graceful, becauſe a plain 


' ſurface of a well-poliſhed white is very agreeable : the fiſhes and the faces will be 
perfectly diſtin, and the eye will follow the leaſt ſtrokes of the W with yer- 
fet e as it traces the ſeveral — : 


Therefote, upon FE N 1 a 1 of the bal N "0 this degree 
of ornament, it is better to allow it a plain than a variegated marble : and when there 
is yet more ſculpture, the advantage lies all on the fide of the plain colour. We 
have given this as the extream of ornament, in which a judicious architect ſhould | 
ever allow a clouded or veined marble to be uſed ; and the rule is univerſal on the 
other hand, according to the firſt T that | in all . chimneys, where 


there 
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This is not a rule without exception, for a great deal 1 ſculpture, may, without Chap, 5. 


any abſurdity, be allowed in ſome caſes to a imple chimney ; and in the fame man- W ions 
ner ſome of the fineſt deſi 3ns for the continued kind may be of a ms where pro- 
portion —_ the place of ornament by ſculpture. 


560 A COMPLETE BODY 
Book VI vice | is leſs ſculpture, as is uſually the caſe in thoſe kinds, a clouded or 6gured mar- 


lat ble is preferable. ” The uſe of theſe nga, geo in "the W * in | the hand of a 
SY architect is to hide a deficiency” of ware” 
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On the ſame 6 our continued chimney-piece, (Plate 8 5: 0 ai is a 
leſs decorated than the ſucceeding deſigns we ſhall give in that kind, and as little 
as a chimney of that conſtruction ever ſhould be, inſtead of a plain marble, which 
is the kind we have recommended for the Confrocuon ob E22 MLA in i g "THY 


ral," a coloured one ere very wel be uſed. „„ 


It is true, the faces will 1 ki diſtinct than when the marble is plain, and the 
ſculpture of the mouldings will ſuffer to the eye, whatever juſtice, it hath re- 
ceived from the hand of the workman; but when ſo much pomp is intended at 
ſo moderate an expence, and the labour of art has contributed in ſo flight a de- 
gree to it, the high colouring and beauty of the marble will aſſiſt in the deſign, and 
ſerve : "INE to * the e to * luſtre of the _ on of Horm room. 

"Theſe are the variations, which the etal 1015 we firſt laid doin! dads; and 
having given them their full and fair ſcope, we may proceed in the courſe of na- 
ture and reaſon, and in reſpect of all the NY ie ye the * 


to the work upon the — plan. ner ret 
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PON Fa plan already laid down, let v us now advance to a 3 in which 

there is the uſe of an order. We begin with that which ſtands loweſt in rank 

among thoſe proper to be uſed for this purpoſe, the Doric; and there is none that 

5 anſwers the intent more happily for general oecaſions. If ever the Tuſcan order 

ſſmould be thought of, the common room of a Dutch ordinary would be the only 
place for it, and then wrought in wood, it might ſtand an emblem of the taſte of 
the country: but the very next ſtep to this raiſes us to great elegance and dignity. 
The Doric is an order very well becoming 3 a chichney, and from the rules we have laid 
down in a preceding chapter concerning the finiſhings of rooms in general, it will 
naturally. be moſt uſed. No richer order need ever be thought of for a parlour ; ; 


and there are very few Sing or ee in Which it would W prog: 


WE Sib 3 2351 HRO 0 0 v3 6:4 


. 2 8010 1d 'S 7 oy bo 73 Ai! 7 oy 1 n SITE F SET 


We will 8 hacks a 3 in its plain "oY wikeut addition or continustion Es: 
that the ſtudent may pot be embarraſſed; with, any additional articles in che conſide- 
ration; and we, will ſuppoſe, it in, a, parlour papered in the preſent faſhionable man- 
ner, where nothing i is added to it, and where from the, plainneſs of, the reſt, and | 


the great difference i in colour. it ſtands very. conſpicuous ; 1 the firſt object, that Arik es 
the eye on entrance, and the only one that can fix * 8 attention, de lee? 


"dhe 0 69 2 ei ich Kan 
Ia this * 1 it vi be confidered adh, 5 = 8 Gebiet Pre cate it, be ba. 
ble to no objection; and as there will be ſome expence in the 'uſe of the order, , at 
any rate, let him take care the aſpe& anſwer the charge. In the firſt place, let him 
conſider: the outline of the Whole, and let him ſee that the entire work be.not 
too high. The Doric is not. a lofty order, and very little is intended to be added | 
here above its cornice : in this inſtance, therefore, the general deſign muſt be that , 


of a grand and ſolid; chimney-piece, halt een and en are to 5 its 


: fources of 1 and ornament, 
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| In ee g 0 the Doric * under af former div TR of this work, we "IO laid 
before the ſtudent ; many ways of executing 1 it, ſupported by various TREE 5 in the 
antique and authorized by reaſon; ; but no one of theſe need be introduced in the 


21 


preſent caſe. The proportions given 1 Palladio will anſwer better than any of thoſe 


authorized variations, and will not l n the c from all poſſible cenſure, io 
but, enſure . l 95. Jo OS 19 10 3 20%.1 26] 5 5 
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The column is no way ſo happily proportioned for a near view as by the method 


— of Palladio's meaſures ; and there is no uſe of an order in which it is brought ſo 


perfectly before the eye entire as this way. 


This underſtood, let thi efchite Gelen the oulflne of Nis whole chimney- piece, 
and raiſing the column upon a plinth, conſtruct its ſeveral parts, architrave, freeze, 
and cornice, with the due proportion to its height and diameter, carrying up above 


it a plain piece of the pedeſtal, from over the columns, by way of finiſhing to them; 
and continued at the ſame heighth all the way between. This is the general idea: 


we — deſcend now to the — 
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9 FR . : 
\0 execute the chimney» iece here 9 rh in its " u el the columns 
"muſt be two on each fide : we are ſehſible this mult be an addition, and 4 4 


very conſiderable ons to the A or the ON will dice! 4 dan r 179 5 it. 
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"if Arte were occut to the Abteien 1 lope t the ai 
tance of the columns and theit projettion : "theſe we ſhall immediately ſertle. The 
diftance m aſt be ſich, that a triglyph comé regulatly' over the axis of each —_— 
and: a 'metope of due meafure and proportion! de left between. e eee 


i & 4. 1228 - 
14414114 


In this. manner of coupling the Doric columns, thice is all the grace of mhich 3 
Kat order is capable, and the full beauty of Us e 1 ? ple in 8. molt Fagſee- 


able manner. 


As to weir Sj, let the young dc Naembes, Khor Ane War ne- 
ver their full beauty, but vrhen they are are perfectly free. Theſe therefore ſhould bs 
brought for heard in ſuch manner as not only to thei their whole contour; but there 
ſhould be a free ſpace behind correſponding to that between une OO: wo. 
there be ſeen in their full Perfection. 5 © W 


W 4p are not 2 tyin > down the archi ite 5 lines al inches, nor 15 i needful ; 


but if he would ſee a moderate proportion for ſuch a chimney- piece, he will find 


it in the plan of che figure, with which we hive Woltrated the Preſent WL 


£383 210 


"Tn nine 7 Doric 7 Tonſtrücded i. in this FREE RE the 1 of Pal- 
ladio, we order the attick baſe to be placed under it. This is our reaſon for raiſing 


the column above the level of the ſlab, for the mouldings of the arch, baſe would 


other wiſe be in danger of injury from ee — * 


W 


of * N TEOT VIE. 56g. 


Abe, OMA on each 64. ould, therefors he placed; upon a. common or S2 9. 


cantionod 4 brought een aaa che hide . * Soo. M, 
a. e 10 ee 91 5 509 % 


nis .< iis ac alder 


From the baſe on thisp oath let the the | as be e railed in all its Plaines and 16 
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proportion; let there be A flutings orother, ornament on the ſhaft, but let its dimi- 
nution be ; properly obſerved, and it will i in no inſtance be been more ; conſpicuouſly. 
The capital is to be after the Palladian meafure; 3 ſo i in this there is no choice: but | 


che neck of the column, | may, at the diſcretion of the architect, be left plain or 
decorated with roſes. 


The expence of chis ornament is below coofideration but its effect is more than 
ean eaſily be conceived. One fide of the chimney- piece ir in the annexed plate 86, is 


left plain; and the other is decorated with this ſimall ornament, that the * may 
at once ſee the reat difference. 155 
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3 finiſhing "the order. 2 
5 E 8 I D E "oa marking * 3 proper * with t eqth, which in in this 


order Is, the right ſquree « of. elegance. and grace, there remains the pat ald 


don of the freeze, in * our * i ay ay 22 2 th may, # his las uſe - 
or leſs ornament. | 3 $7 85 
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The Doric, Without its tri zlyphs, wants its moſt edel character, and ſeems but ; 
an elevated Tuſcan. Theſr, therefore] we would enjoin our ſtudent” never to 
trench: but there remain the metopes or ſquare ſpaces between them, in which ke 
is more at liberty. None would call it ap omiſſion if he left them hot 3 but they 

very agreeable feat" of ens and. Leap, ſl be rely: this reſ- 
1 i i NH M996 10 2 N 9 
beck a at a A. ſine] erpence. 


Pp, OP : A = 1 «, 
> * wy 3 . % * 7 1 Fg 1 x 4 <<: 7 7 1 L i 
23 co 171908 9411 40 e ee 
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who uſed this ole firſt for Cup choſe for i ada the 
inſtruments and objects of ſacrifice; but this is by no means the buſineſs for a chim- 


ney. It will be beſt to decorate chem efititely with the works of fancy; or with 
alternate flowers and fanciful figures. 
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In this reſpect, let the architect einge Paper of ornament, Si 4 
neck of the ſhaft, which is the only Paßt on Which we have. * 9255 and 
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metope, which is the ſole part in E.C tablat, in which an 2 
$698 192110 55 * 2237 704 BIT. . Ly we 
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Babk VI. wn "I ichobed ire aleoHief Wh geiles beser lie ibe deer be las r bur rn 
certainly habe köſts, Correſpondtht to choſe etnbaliſhintiits. The rule is not ſo ab- 
folate on the other fide, but that it may admit of licence in favour of the: ſmaller! 
Part: by The ſtrict doctrine is, that if the 1 be left lain, the : ek be. alſo plain. | 
This s founded u upon the e laws of th jence, but. in the preſent inſtance, we 


ſhall oper: they 18 not  inyiolable ; 3. a adyiſe the young d. Ichigner, "if there be any 
decoration ir in the reſt e of, the chimney-piece, w which is the, oint next. to. .come Under 
conligeration, that t he How f roles to 85 . though the n metopes be) plein. Lak 
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3 the ornaments f the . of the chimney iece. 


HE ſtudent will ealily conceive that the coupled calumns do not compoſe the 

whole chimney-piece, they would appear raw and naked if they came with 

their edges to the aperture of the fire place. They muſt have a back, and that 

muſt be continued to ſome breadth within the rens . it will receive ag. . 
perly ſome decoration. „ ee Mr WW 


This is che principal object of enquiry in the preſent n 
This patt might be a 0 plain to the "edge, but 1.5 Wend 'y no. means "ie : 
EY with the baſes of the, columns, or mouldings of the entablature. | All here ſhould 5 
be of a piece, and the leaſt that can be added is a bead by way of margin. ; "This 
will be only fit when the order is executed in the plaineſt manner'; and even then 
at will be much better to allow ſomething more. A raiſed ornament of mouldings 
: is the leaſt that ſhould be thought of; * at n there a be n behind 
theſe an enger of ſealptper. „ e no 220th odd nitrite; l e þ da „ 


* — 4 & % "= 0 bes 75 © . 7 * * 


The quantity or rem of lh is altogether the work 775 go 1 . we e have gi- 55 
ven an inſtance of what is moderate in the figure in the plate before · named. This 
ornament being added to the verge of the aperture, the freeze forming a continued 
line, from one pair of columns to the other will be too tame and uniform for the 
Teſt, Its length will indeed be over ; proportioned i in every lune ang j it Femgung © 

.confider, i in what manner to break in upon it.. 1; eee 1: Jada el - 


The plaineſt, beſt ad eaſieſt manner is by inſerting + a 3 over . Gatts _ 
. the AUP. to intercept or cover ſo much « of the freeze. |, 1 2 od 


4% 4s » 


This is a kind of addition, very natural and very. proper. in a NS ; 0 


it will receive” any ornament the architect ſhall find wache to the reſt of the 


work. | | 
= | , A | ; The Y 
** 5 4 | - 


OF ARCHITECTURE, 


The plaineſt and molt natural is an urn to f the centre; and from the handles Chap. ap 
of this may be dropped on each ſide a feſtoon, which drooping toward the middle, 
may be raiſed again, ſo as to reach the * corner on each ſide of the tablet. 


This done, the Wise ee may very MF be tiled complent.. But ſtill 

there is a part, in which, if the archite& pleaſes, he may indulge his fancy with 
ſome ornament. This is the plain-piece, carried up above the cornice, to correſ- 

pond with the finiſhings of the columns. It is but little that ſhould be done here; 


and tis much eaſier and more natural therefore to err on the fide of exceſs than of 
defect. 


Scrolls may be added to the projecting parts, at the ends which finiſh the top, 
over the columns; and over the tablet in the centre may be raiſed a ſmall pediment. 

Thus much may be allowed within the bounds of the moſt ſober rule and method: 
more may be added, but it will be wrong, for the intent is, that the body of che : 
chimney- piece ſhould attract the eye, not 'this en = 


The pediment ſhould be open, ba it + will Fu receive a 3 ; 6d 3 
preſcribes the adding that part of decorative furniture. The depth of the cornice, 
and the flat top of the additional part, will ſerve as ſhelves for fanciful embel- 
liſhments ; and of whatever kind they are, there ſhould be three Principal ones one 


on the lower part in the pediment : the two others are the extreams of the Upper | 
direaly over the columns: theſe may be vaſes. 175 a 


This i is 3 right 1 in the eye of TT pens it gives the columns an ap- 
pearance of uſe. In architecture, every thing ſhould at Teaſt wear tlie aſpect of be- 
ing intended for utility, for this reconciles the whole to reaſon. We know the co- 
lumns in front of an edifice, are uſually meant only for ornament, yet they never 
give ſo much ſatisfaction as when they are terminated by an attick pilaſter, and that 
ſupports a ſtatue. The caſe is the ſame here; the vaſe we propoſe as the principal 
figure at each corner will ſtand in the place of ſuch an image. The projecting part 
of the top- piece ſerves as the attick pilaſter in the other inſtance 3 and there is that 


ſort of deluſion we expect in theſe inſtances, the Fees nnn there for 
ſome uſeful purpoſe. „„ : 
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marbles, he will not be at a loſs for the f. J 
5 e eee 5 rien 


cond | 
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07 the kinds of marble moſt fit for this chimney. 


USTOM allows the architect great liberty in this reſpect, and it is often abu- 
ſed ; we ſee chimney-pieces very well defigned, and even well executed; where 


"the choice of the materials diſgraces the conſtruction, and buries the ornament. 


Againſt theſe errors we are to caution our ſtudent; and if he recollects the principles 
we have in a preceeding chapter, eſtabliſhed reſpecting the uſe of plain and coloured 
dat 3 we bare b to u. reſpedting 


* 4 * 


* * 
by ; * * 


Sf the firſt place, he has his choice of three f manners in hi. to execute the | 


3 Fork in point of materials. It may be entirely of one kind of e or it 
may take 1 in two 5 or it it way even receive the addition of a third. | 
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be phi manner js to make thi: whale of ons hind: wart; has in 4 ſe- 
„che body of the ehümney:- piece being of one kind, the co- 
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ä lumns aro te W of another; and in the third, the columns being of one kind, and 


the 5 af = Hand 11 another, the adler. mien is a very _— on ay 
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This 5 may be: 1 ory pes Kr the tablet being of a viſtin Kind! the dale 
tured ornaments may be of one different even from that, and the plain part will 
ſerve as a ground and foil to them. The plaineſt way of all would be to execute 


this chimney entirely with white marble, and this will be extremely pleaſing. : 


But let the architect, who ſuperintends ſuch a work, ſee that the true, pure, ſtatu- 
ary marble be employed: for though the plain white is very proper, nothing could 
be ſo improper as the veined white, or common marble. The reaſon why the plain 


white would be proper, is, becauſe, it would clearly and beautifully ſhew all the 


work in the ſcrolls, about the feſtoons in the tablet, and the decoration of the 
freeze of the order. = Wy; 


: [ 


This it would do, becauſe being of one entire, uniform colour, it would always 
receive and reflect the light with truth; but in the common marble, which the 
; vulgar ſuppoſe like this, and fit for the ſame purpoſes, the veins would appear as 
ſo many ſhadows, and would perplex and confound the whole work... 
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The body ſh the chimaey-picce 4 in white Re the columns in e marble, Chap. 11. 
would be agreeable to the eye, but monumental; we name this becauſe there are WT 


rooms of a particular cat which it may ſuit : but what we ſhall abſolutely recom- 


mend to the ſtudent is to adopt both the rules in the conſtruQion of this piece, and 


give a coloured marble for thoſe parts which. are detached and plain, and to make 
the reſt of e an uniform colour. | | 


In this there is ſtill great choice, for the columns according to this tule may be of 
any of the coloured marbles, and the body of the chimney-piece of any of the plain 
ones, but where there is even ſo much choice, there is always a preference in ſome 
articles. Here the moſt elegant manner would be to conſtruct the whole body of the 


work of pure white Fury marble, and the columns * the Hens, or r gold and 


purple. 


Marbles of greater or of leſs expence. may | be found at every ſtatuary's $ and ma- 


ny that will anſwer the ſame purpoſe ; this will give the general rule, by which, 
to 3 the choice 1 in every kind. 


The tablet fill remains to be conſidered, for it is abſolutely a detached piece, and 


may be of any one of the other kinds or different from both. This laſt method is 


never to be uſed, unleſs when it is of a very rich material. 


— 


Some of the Frend marbles, that are veined in the manner of agates, may be 
uſed, but they are the pooreſt kind that can properly be admitted; and as they are 


very irregular, their veins running wildly, and there being chaſms or holes in many 
places, if they be admitted, there muſt be great care in chuſing a perfect and 


well-figured piece; and in giving it the moſt compleat poliſh of which it is ca- 


pable. 


There are ſome of the old marbles much more fit for the purpoſe ; the true 


verde antique, will be a glorious addition in this place, its elegant green being al- 
together unlike the whole ; and upon this the ornament well 9 in the ſame 


ſtatuary kind will be very elegant. = 


| A tablet of the true i porphyry will alſo ſuit very happily ; ; its bloody tinge never 
ſhewing it ſelf fo rich, as in the contraſt of ; ps. wah of this ſtatuary 


Kind. 


If theſe ds not pleaſe, the 7" ſhould fall upon the granite, whoſe ſingular 


aſpect, thus contraſted with the reſt, cannot fail to 120825 YE Je; and whoſe 


everlaſting poliſh adds greatly to its recommendation. 


The chimney-piece, in Plate 86, in any 0 of theſe manners wil be a very noble : 


ornament in a parlour. | 


* 
55 wo 0 
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— To this we hive added, for the uſe of thoſe who chuſe ſomething new and 
. handſome at a ſmaller expence, two chimney-pieces in Plate 87, fit for ſmaller 
rooms, which mm wil never be ſeen without ſatisfaction. þ 


The ee in theſe is light, and 4 little expence ; ad 'with rake | to 
materials, thoſe of. the plaineſt colours are beſt for both ; becauſe both depend, in 
a great meaſure, upon the ſculpture, which the lighter it is, the more neceflity 
there i is it ſhould be 21 diſtinQly. | 


When ornaments or parts 7 very Gd, they will 1 2 appear diſtin to 
to the eye, againſt all the diladvantage of a mixt colour; but when they are light 
and low, nothing but uniformity in the reflection can ſhew them entirely; and 
that can never be had but where the ſubſtance is of one plain colour. 
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Hlavin g thus eſtabliſhed the rules for e theſe plainer chimney- pieces, 
we ſhall, in our next number enter upon ſuch as receive the addition of figures. 
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W E named the uſe of figures, that is, the e 00 of the Perkian and 
Cariatick orders in the decoration of. chimney-pieces z and as nothing that 


can be uſed on this occaſion, is more delicate, we ſhall, oy a familiar AO, ex- 
plain the general dodtrine relating 1 to their uſe. 


We have in treating of theſe orders aiſtinly given an account of their origin 
and nature ; and ſhall avoid repetition, by referring, for ſo much of their hiſtory, to 
thoſe chapters. It is enough to ſay here, that they are repreſentations of perſons of 
different nations, whom, .inſtead of deyoting for life to the meaneſt and moſt labo- 
rious employments, the Greeks conſigned to immortality in the figures of them 
in their temples ; RY the weight of the upper pu of the buildin 8 or ſeem- 
in to ſupport it. 
TO” ß; ñ è a0 


Men of ER 8 e dbem cruſhed abs i faking 2 che weight, and FE 
think it a high degree of merit, if they can figure in their ſculpture, ſtarting eyes 
or burſting finews. The Greeks deteſted ſuch barbarity ; nor, I. hope, are we. 2 | 
nh FRO. for i a loye of Etechy that ſuch fights could Pleaſe us. 12 


N 4 " 
16. 4#p Yin. 
4 . + 4 


10 Was e 28 ths polite 56 Beans Greeks, that: they could pcs n Wd 
for eternity in the condition of abject ſlavery they did not deſire to make the load 
oppreſſive. Their figures were eaſy, and the incumbent weight was not great. 
Let us in all things in them; buit it i is in no part of architeQure we ought ſo 
ſtrictly, or can ſo eaſily-follow N as in the wh or drr h in We eee 

of chimney- pieces. & Ai 90033 £1 Ni lags : | 1 K nk! 
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| This gene maxim will 'guide the okay n his choice and diſpoſition! of theſe 


figures ; and he will naturally acknowledge the force of t to (grief rules for the 
choice and diſpoſition * theſe Fed | x 
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Book VI. 
WF VERSE: 1. That the Perſian order is fitteſt for the continued nn and the c. 


e ryatic for the ſimple, 


| 2. That very little weight be laid x upon either : his the fimple chimney-place of 
this conſtruction terminate abſolutely at its proper mantle- plece, which mult be the top 
of the entablature of an order; and that in the continued kind, the ornaments to 
the cieling be light; and the materials alſo of a light kind: upon this alone depends 
the idea of eaſe in the figures; and conſequiritly upon it depends entirely our ſatiſ- 


1 108 in viewing tem: 


* 


This makes it natural that the 1550850 ſhould not be diſtorted; and we Wal give 
one general direction to the ſculptor, with reſpect to their countenances; which , 
that the Perſian, or man-figure have a look. of indignation or contempt ; and the 
Caryatick, or woman of dejection without pain. Let the Perſian ſeem to ſay he does 
not feel the load, but the indignity; ; and the Caryatick that the underſtands her condi- 
tion © with nne a 
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a chimney with the Caryatick order. 
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1 * the architect who propoſes. a « chimney of this bad to h nr 

who. receives the propoſal from him, firſt repreſent to him the expence. This 
is a very needful article at firſt ſetting out, for if it be omitted, he myſt expect, ether 
that the owner will be ſtartled at the eee or that the work wil So him. 


The "Tl in ſach a chimney. re, near the eye, 00 8 doſe wil be FRE 1 
as well as every, beauty ; and they are of the nature of thaſe other elegancies in OW 
art which had much better be omitted entirely, than done 1 in a ſlight; manner. 


It is uſual to crowd othet orciaments among them, and about 1 z 
for the common opinion is, that one fine thing muſt be near another: but this we 
do not mean. Plainneſs in a certain degree is preferable, becauſe it is more cor- 
reſpondent to the figures; but the needful expence is, that the chimney- piece be 2 
of ſufficient extent and bigneſs, that the materials be good, and. that 4 full pri 
allowed the ſculptor. He muſt finiſh his work according to the price, and there i is 


none too great that is within the bounds of en 3 for ou in ae neee 
his art ought to be diſplayed ſo perfectly. |. lla it ad bas : 22 ; 


2911 25 Jil: 10.1 0 eilib bas idr 2 

We are to treat here of a chimaey of the 8 order, | and according to our 
firſt principle this muſt be a ſimple one. The female figures of this wrder' are to 
= | fund | 
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ſtand at ſeeming eaſe, and it would be monſtrous to Load mem with” ornaments up 
to the cieling. Themſelves are ſufficiently ornamental for the work, and the leſd the Chap. 13. 
— mad 
| eye is diſturbed in contemplating them the better: For all theſe teaſons, a plaim or 
fimple chimney, which terminates at the mantle- piece 1 is the proper one for the 
reception of the Caryatick order. Tliis mantle- piece ſhould be formed by the pro- 
jection of the entablature, ſupported by theſe figures, with no farther addition; and 
there is to the true architect an abſolute rule what this entablature ſhould be. This 
deſerves a ſtrict attention; for whenever there is an abſolute rule from antiquity, 
and no objection lies againſt it in nature or reaſon „ nor any thing better can be put 


in the place of what it directs, tis wrong not to make it — and accuſe 
all of error who depart from it. 


When we ſpeak of theſe male and female figures, under the name of Perſian and 
Caryatick orders, we do not conſider them as ſimple ſtatues, but as parts of an or- 


der of architecture. They ny the . arety of end "Baſe wh a nen ; and 3 
are to e an entablutare. 1 15 12375 


We ths cel "tg Salt upon the heads of tlele G in modern 
works; for there is no ertor or abſurdity ſo grofs, but ſome of thoſe whom! of late 
times we have been content to call architects have fallen into it: but in che earlier 
times it was. otherwiſe : the chaſte taſte of the Greeks admitted none of theſe irre- 
gularities 7 the termination over A Perfign or Caryatick i ſtatue was SED the Fealar | 
entablature of one of t the orders. 8 
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"i Car "which 1 hs 8 fr 55 ſtatue TS as — Halt to any: . 
and their general diſtinction, was, that the heavy entablatures ſhould be laid upon 
the Perſian as male figures, and the lighter upon the Caryatick or female. But this 

was not all, they appropriated one entablature to this figure, and in their correct 
pieces uſed that only. It was the Ionic: none ſerves. better than this in the natural 
form and correſpondence to the figure, for. a heavier would be abſurd, and the 
two ſuperior orders haye entablatures too much enriched for the ſtatue. This is a 


point ye ſhall not wonder to find the ſtudent . undcquainted with of Preſent, 
but we ſhall | explain it at large hereafter. . aff Gay t. 
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The 9 75 entablature v was upan 4 | this PF TURES more faked Wh any ober * 
the C Caryatick figures, and this would have made its uſe general among chat judielbüs 


people; but there was a farther ought that made it univerſ# : this was s the Som 
memoration of the pu event * ſerved to record in all its particulars, Jaictono 
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"rate 3 reople who Re Cacia to the i; Gregian yoks, * 
fore, placed the entablature belonging to the order of that name, always upon . : 
heads of GRE Ee. 0 el * pars ce een ee 
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This, though 1 unte am} are f itecs, „ py 8 "ti 12 not helitate nj. bY | 
down as a law of the ſcience; Ty the Lo entablature be laid upon the Catyadek 
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Book VI. 
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a COMPLETBiBODY: © 
ht wes in all Ba where 5hey ſhall. be uſed. . | Reaſon ſhes it ie Naben and the 
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99999 


ders; 3. os when. we uſe 3 let us « with regularity copy thoſe who firſt introduced 
them into fe ſcience and like them tell the whole ſtory. 
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Of the conflruftion . of | cle | ts ures. 


1 already determined that the chimney- piece in which theſe figures are intro- 
duced ſhall be large; that it ſhall have no ornament above its mantle-piece ; and 


that the mantle-picce ſhall be the top of an entablature, and nothing more: It is deter- 


£$& £$S 8 


mined that this entablature ſhall be Ionic; and we are now to abs the conſtr © 


if Fo 


Their Patt being determined by ihe dekigi of op, 800 7 0 which we 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter ; the proportions are all regulated by that: the human form is 


the ſtandard of truth in this reſpect, only let the ſculptor remember. that it is a female 
figure, and. that it ill be beſt if he make it of the moſt delicate form. No great | 


at is to N RE, and conſequently, no > tobult limbs are feet to the 
| 2 *. 14 01 TI: to erat | 
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Thus Abel eee two boint $ more occur: the" potion of 0 the limbs 
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arid the drapery.” : Theſe we ſhall conifider on 8205 r 
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When 887 Rs to. a « height which 115 1 es her | 
dente, their limbs may be diſpoſed with a freedom which cannot be admitted, 


where they are in the reach of blows: nothing e can be more in the wa ay of theſe 


- ſervants. in managing. the fewel will FRE 


bands and feet; and particularly the extremities o& 1 the Ages and toes. . 


than a figure which makes part 0 of the ornament of a chimney, becauſe the perſons 


who. fit near the fire, will lean "or, rub. againſt it it; 2 and, the continual — * of 
on allo lor ever into he w. onde 


221 1 Jon 


touching it. 158 
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Let the architect conſider 1 parts are Rae liable to anion Theſe are, the 
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1 877 hands were dilplayed ay" a diſtance fb! the |bodyix and e if: -the 
2 ſtood looſe and free, a few days could not fail to maim them. We ſee 
this 1 io. effect, where injudicious, defigners have, formed them in that 1 manner; ; and 
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Chap. 14. 


The! firſt Sa _— be to ice wy arms cloſe to hw acht but * 8 — 


be at once ungraceful and improper. It it natural that a perſon loaded upon the 
head, although but lightly, ſhould raiſe one hand to help to ſupport the weight; 
and this muſt be done in the preſent inſtance. It will be higher than the part of 
the image that is in moſt danger of accidents. The arm, even in a delicate figure, 


may be ſtrong enough to W a little injury; and the tender part of the hand may 
be defended Bom it. 


The proper poſture of a caryatick | figure at a chimney, is, to have one hand cloſe. 
to the e z and the other raiſed to aſſiſt in the 2 ſupport of the mantle- 


— 


=O : Vw 4 


| The hands muſt be delicate, to 3 with the ENT — and they will 
require the beſt touches of the ſculptor 8 chifſel, . AE eye will naturally be 
thrown upon them. ES ; 


The fingers muſt be ſraall to anſwer to chis general deſign and thoſe of the 
lower hand will be expoſed naturally to blows and = rig ; while thoſe of the up- 
5 will not be N exempt... 
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The delig. of the pa is to 7 his judgment in ſecuring them gracefully * 
as the iralptor does in ein them. 
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The hand that is carried 1 up to 1 8 che Se: may very properly be 
placed upon the freeze; and in this caſe, the projection of the cornice. will _ it 
v_ ſecurifye 


— — 4 


It would be very proper to o git the * * its pulvinated c or roundiſh freeze for this 
8 1 exp that the hand _ be ſhewn 1 in all its W Sraiping A. 


In this . hes cornice would not 40 To 50 . for ihe . * 
be united to the body of the Oe end 4 n knee a . * en 
never can when W . lee e | 


This hand 22 ſo ſecurely Apesd, let the fluent la what can be done 10 

preſerve the other; it is in moſt danger becauſe it hangs loweſt; but there is an cafy 
way to defend it. Nothing can be ſo gatural an employment for this hand, as hold- 

ing up a part of the rohe; and this may be its ſecurity. There will naturally be a 
fold and a riſing in the part held up, and theſe may be wrought tho with the utmoſt 
delicacy, yet with great ſubſtance. In the hollow under the rifing may be placed the 
hand, in which the moſt delicate touches of the clita may be ſhewd, "white it 
is thus rene in the greateſt ſecurit p. FT 


If any fappoſe the neceſſary lightneſs of the robe cannot be preſerved with this 
quantity of ſubſtance, neceſſary to preſerve the hand from accidents, we refer 
= Como e ; them 


674 


A COMPLETE BODY 


them to the Flora, well known to all who have viewed with taſte the rarities of 


Book VI. modern Italy. The quantity of marble in that is' three times what is ed on 


glorious to imitate. 


moſt other _ "= it is che lighteſt off tom: 1 
Of the arapery. 


0 DERN | hoes ac fond of 9 - bot in a len bs FR 
1 would be abominable: they would ſhock the delicacy of our ſex, and could 


"net be ſeen by the modeſty of the other; they are therefote abſolutely excluded from 
this ſervice, and ſome drapery 1 18 always to be allowed: the CERN, is how much 
155 and in what manner. 


Let no ſtatuary here objedt, that the oreat excellence of his art is withheld * 


that it would conſiſt of muſcular figures. We baniſh anatomy from the parlour of 


the polite gentleman : that is all, Let him copy his giants for expoſure, from thoſe 
maſculine forms the antients have left, or from rough and violent nature; but here 


let him give his figure cloathing. Nor ſhall we ſuffer the complaint Muatfwered: 


we ſhall tell him, it is as difficult to excel in drapery, as in nakedneſs; and may re- 
fer him to thoſe cloathed ſtatues of the Greeks and Romans, which | it would be | 


F 


That theſe are capable of equal excellence and may obtain the ſculptor ke 
praiſe is evident from thoſe examples : with reſpect to the elegance and propriety all 


"may judge. 


We have given in Plate 38, E FINS FE 8 in a which the july diltia- 
guiſhed hand of Mr. Grignion has executed very finely the deſign Mr. Ware 


has given for the illuſtration of this ſubject. In the one half there is a plain- 


neſs, and in the other ornament, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter ; but what re. 
gard the preſent diſquiſition, is, that on one fide there is a caryatick figure perfect. 
ly cloathed, and on the other, one according to the preſent licentiouſneſs of ſculp- 

ture, in great part naked. To theſe we refer the eye of decency and reaſon ; and leave 
it to its own determination. None can diſpute, but that the more perfectly cloath- 

ed figure is the more elegant, as well as the more modeſt. And it is certainly the 
more natural and proper of the two. The ſhewing a thigh is contrary to the cha- 
racter of woman, which is modeſty, and in the other caſe, inſtead of the robe 
hiding beauty, it gives a great deal, let the drapery be executed well, and the limbs 
will be ſeen through it: there wil be at once elegance and decency. | 
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Chap. 16. 


Great deal is now done towards the general conſtruction of the chimney-piece 
for in conſidering the ſeveral parts, we have obſerved, that there are to be 
two female figures ſupporting an entablature, whoſe top ſerves as the flat of a 
1 mantle- piece. We have eſtabliſhed it as a neceſſity, that the whole work be of con- 


ſiderable extent; and there remains only to werd the Kuren, and add an inward or- 
nament to enn. the ſtructure. 


Let the figures be placed near the entream edge, but not abſolutely upon it, for 
they will be the better -ſhewn when a "_— of the N ou cſi TT” 
. e will alſo ic more are e | | 


* 


15 N 


Let a kind of Men be mats len en be it 5 db no means 8 has 


ſhould reſt immediately upon the hearth ; and this will ſerve the ſame uſeful pur- 
poſe in preſerving the toes from 1 injuries, that the freeze of the entablature anſwer- 
ed for the defence of the hands. They may be diſpoſed both firmly upon it, 
and be Made of one piece with it; or that foot which projects forwardeſt, and is 


there in moſt danger of hurt may be ſo diſpoſed, and the other which is backward 


may be made with more freedom, to reſt lightly upon it by the toes, or if the 


ſculptor pleaſes to be abſolutely removed from it, it will be ſafe oth its o poſition 3 


and he may Ls all his 9 in 9 ow RY.” 


As the foot reſts upon a plinth, the head is crowned by tis ae" It 
muſt be brought forward to anſwer the projection of the figure: and this will give 
a relief of light : and ſhade to the whole, ang Mt an ornament to the e- 


* 


As chars i is a aal Cams of the back N hs * on a ade; is muſt 


be a larger within, and this will require decoration; every architect knows this, and 
y the fault is commonly that of employing too > much. 


The opening of the chimney will be much lower than the mantle- piece; or pro- 
perly ſpeaking, there will be a conſiderable ſpace between the ornaments of that 
aperture and the lower member of the entablature : this muſt be allowed ſome or- 
nament, but let it not be too much. A vaſe will be yery proper in the middle ; and 


2 | 2 1 
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2 feſtoon on each fide to the edge. The ornaments which ſurround this aperture 


Book VI. muſt be handſome mouldings. They muſt not be continued to the level of the 


hearth, but terminate at bottom on a plinth of the ſame form with that which ſup. - 
ports the ſtatues. Theſe may be ornamented with ſculpture ; but it is an expence 


better ſaved. There is a coteſpondency of parts which is preferable to decorations 
of fancy ; and this is only to be found in ſuch a conſtruction in plainneſs. 


We have given the ſtudent his choice in the two ſides of our figure, but every 
eye muſt give the preference to the plain mouldings, . In this- caſe the figures ap- 
pear a part of the work, in : the other they ſeem ſtuck _ it. 
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| Of the materials of this chimmey. 


7 


colour; and none is ſo proper as the plain white, which we know by the 


name of ſtatuary marble. If the whole ſtructure be of the ſame, none can object 
do it; but there will be elegance in giving tha: back FADE: en of the. work in 
marble of another ealour, . Him | | 


There will by 8 nw in ak the body of the chimney of * green 


and white marble, which is commonly called Egyptian; but the greateſt@legance 
of all would be to work it in porphyry. 


The common purple marble would not 


anſwer the purpoſe, becauſe the ſpots and clouding would confuſe the eye; and as 
it is not eaſy to find a perſon of ſuch expenſive taſte as to go to the Price 3 
phyry, we ſhall propoſe to make the back of Syenna mar ble: this is of a colou, 
which very finely ſhews white, and will . 9 15 the parpole and finely | 
ornament the figures. | 15 


We have added to this number for the uſe of "AT 8d Reden, two de- 
ſigns of handſome chimneys at a ſmaller expence, and ſuited to the common pur- 
5 Poles. Theſe need no Bin 5 | 
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JE ve e CARY of "he Sa os in 15 "agg of work ; . 


we have given the conftrüction of a Doric chininey with * coupled columns : : 


we ſhall conſider, in a ſucceeding chapter, the uſe of the Doric for a chimney in 
ſingle columns, and give under that head an elegant, 4 though. not. ; expenſive de- 
fign : : But as there are ſome leſs fond of the orders than their excellence deſerves, | 
we ſhall, for the accommodation of ſuch in their own way here, give the deſign 


of a handſome piece of that kind which excludes. 4 . we return to 
their diſtint uſe. | „„ eite olg Fi; en B19 


JE ted by many, that the orders: give: a look. of fiat weight . 
ever they arg employed. But we ſhall ſet this matter in a fairer light in gur goth 
dane ro 7 ag $a — 1 a. Dou. ahi fey 
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where there is the uſe of, an WF FS ſhall IR, to, 5 enen. oof eb a 
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* Let ü us on this occaſion ſuppole a1 a room FI ada 1 ie, "fnithed i in. 2 3 


able way, with light ornaments on the cieling, and with the walls papered; a 
chimney- piece of ſome elegance is to be erected in this room; the proprietor diſlikes | 
the orders; or the, natural bignels of the. whole is not. ſufficient properly to receive 
them : the architect i is to give him A deſign | for its copſtruction 35 and he begins 4 
A a general oufline for the tides, and A PEE, particular conkideration for the Pe; 


4 
1 + "WER 


This is to be the ſeat of e and he adapts e to ie "ih decorations of 85 enta- 


ii 1 


In his firſt deügn he ſees a Aatneſs as L diſpenſes; ; and, to ** this, ſome 8 | 


muſt be brought forward. 


We have obſerved bow och beauty * projection of the corners of the _ 
entablature over the heads of the Cariatic figures gave to that chimney'; and the ſame 


elegant diverſity of light and ſhadow will occur from — forward the two ends 
bere. 


1 


. | . 1 by this 1 that A of * ee a. 33 ur | 
fiſt figure contains only ſuch, haye an air of maſſyneſs greater than needs be given 
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Book VI. I this be not enough, place a pediment upon the centre. We ſhould have ob- 
— — jetted to this in the preceding inſtance, 8 it would have loaded the * ; 
but there 1 is here no agen, 5 5 


Y 7 FP % 


A tablet ſhould be placed in the Beese under this ks ; and the projecking 


part at each corner will admit in its freeze a vaſe. There requires a face, or ſome 
other principal r in the tablet; and thus i is laid down the 3 of deco- 


ration. | | 1 | | q 


Theſe ſwelling corners of 1 e require ſome. ſupport; and #8 columns 
which would naturally occur for that ſervice are forbidden, the moſt proper defgn 
is a ſcroll on each fide, in the manner of a conſole. 


This will admit a Lind of futing or cabling at Aiſtances upon its ſurface ; and an 
acanthus leaf mey cover its lower * | . 18 


There wil be wha in ſach a coliſtruRion: 3 but the judicious _ will only lor 
; theſe as an apology for columns. 


The FI muſt not felt 00 the hearth, but on a plinth ; and the addition of 
this compleats the material part of the ſtructure. What remains is ſeulpture; 
and the nature and deſign of this is plainly pointed out. The common carving: of a 
quarter-round into what are called eggs and anchors, will ſerve to decorate the inner 
edge to the aperture: and the proper ſculpture of the mouldings for a cornice of 4 
rich onder gives nearly all the reſt. A feſtoon from the face to each edge of the 
tablet, and another on each ſpace on the two ſides of chat projecture, finiſh the 

| whole; and there appears a chimney ſomewhat leſs expenſive than it would have been 
if the orders were employed. But though it mult be allowed a great deal of beauty 
in this way, he muſt have a poor conception. of the grace and dignity of thoſe great 
parts in architecture, who does not ſee the addition in beauty from the uſe of them, | 
would have been much greater than the extraordinary expence. 15 


The ne of ſuch a 3 are limited by the quantity of ſculpture. To w_ 
marble of one colour ; for the greater part of the expence would be thrown away 
upon a veined or clouded marble, Statuary-marble is again preferable to all others 
on this occaſion ; but the whole in a perfect black would have a very agreeable, 
though grave aſpect. If a gayer marble be uſed, the Syenna is beſt ; but in that 
caſe the feſtoons, and other e 9 de beſt in ſtatuary. 
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LE gave, in a N A a 8 with, ed: columns of the 
Doric order, and have. 1 that upon. the whole to be the beſt and 
"#4 way of uſing that order. But various occaßons will require a variety of de- 
ſigns z and chat Which! is "dey tbe beſt, is. not on Lo occaſion the moſt 


2 Ind 3 ere ww #3 
proper. 
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The room in which a 2 is to be placed, may be "IP lighter, 
or to a more maſly kind; for this part of the finiſhing ſhould always be 8 
dent to the reſt ; and this may give a rule for varying” the practice. 1 


We will ſuppoſe, for hs preſent inſtance, a room finiſhed in a moderate degree of 
elegance, and that the proprietor deſires to have a chimney decorated with one of the 

orders, but not at too great expence. In this caſe, the finiſhings of the room, and the 
intention of the owner in point of expence, limit the number of columns. The | 
firſt thought refers the archite& to the Doric order, as by far the leaſt * 
and both determine . ee more than one column on each fide. 


by. this plan * will be ons to 1 a nent Ra elegant piece ; 1 price, of 


| which ſhall be very moderate for a £ withs an Forty and” its . bg 
ſpondent to the reſt of _ work. 5 
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Let the Kudent * fc 3 paper the outline of the aperture. Then on each x 
fide let him mark che outline of the work ; to which, AS there is to be only a ſingle . 
column, he needs not allow great breadth ; and after this let him draw the outline 
of the top- member of a Doric cornice, determining its height from the Wuchs of 
the rem + af . ot ee iy 0. Sf 29) Jann Ro NN EY Le 6 
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We E not 1 to Gps 4 _ 5 1 5 5 1 — 1 — gelt . it an 

open pediment be raiſed from the middle of the cornice; and that this may not ſtand 
naked, let another ſtrait. line be drawn juſt above its top, and. lloped each way at the 
breadth of the ſides.. The cornice of this order. will project farther.; 


to be the meaſure of this 1 mas which ls to vg as 2 a continued attick for the 
W e lip eee 0509 $333 ee en} ow wards 


the projecture for the: column, and the riſing of the architrave. ee 60 


4 A\CIOMPILEIDE BODY 


ot © I es 
"We th rod parts in this chimney. 


1 «6 - 4 ' 1 


HE tiny 6055 hid in, „ the e Kaden will eaſily comprehend the polio 
and form of the ſeveral parts. 


Let the 8 be firſt conkillereld.” and let CA broke ſo fr as to - 
lutely free and clear. The diſtance we have expreſſed i in the plan will be proper, 
Let them reſt upon the hearth by their plinth ; on this place an Attic baſe; and 


carry up the ſhaft, with its regular diminution, according to the rules of Palado 
On this place the capital, and let its abacus range with the line Wn WTF the 


* 


top of the aperture. 
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Upon this capital let the regular © cornice of the order reſt. It muſt projett te to come 
over the column; and, receding each way to the back of the chimney, chere will 


+ * Þ * ” 2 * 
4 1 * 
23 F z wi 8 * 


be an agreeable qyxfure of light Done” III CI 


Let the whole aperture of the chimney be terminated by a an | Achte with a 


caryed quarter-round for the i inner edge, and over the center of the chimney” 8 open- 
ing let it riſe to ſupport the cornice. The pediment i is placed aboye thay, and this 
riſing of the architraue has che comb reg of a a regular ſupport to it * rg oft 


5 *< © #® £4 & * 5 
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4 


The freeze is here interrupted, and a plain tablet left under the raiſed 28 . 


but this is no way diſpleaſing. The reader who will caſt his eye upon the deſign | 
of this chimney i in plate go, will ke that this interruption” of the e gives'v va” 
riety, and is very e | 


i 
4 Fs 


The feeze, where we is continued entire, wit hive 4 proper ornament * tri- 
glyphs. One will ſtand over the axis of each column, and two on each fide, between 


* Se 1 k bas og," £4 # E . 
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In this chimney, whoſe « expence is to he of a limited kind, 3 would have the 
metopes plain, or left without ornament ; and conſequently the, neck of the column 
muſt alſo be plaſn, | 1 


8 - a f rr 
il I 3 


The roſes in met; caſes all vel to this part coſt little, and are a = ee ornament; F 


4 "but they muſt not be uſed when the NPY are os 2.99 15 eee ee 10 BO 


In che center 5 we hs laced the open A * tides continughi plain 
courſe for its back. Over each of the columns let there be raiſed an Attic pilaſter, 
projecting as the column does ; this conſiſting of its baſe, die,, and cap, will give the 
ornament of the plain courſe behind : its baſe muſt be continued each way to the pe- 


diment, but there interrupted by it; and the cap muſt be continued along the 


whole courſe over the top of the pediment. 
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Of the materials for this chimmey. 


# | HE ſculpture being little in this piece, the architect has his choice of mate- 

| rials, There is ſo much decoration of a nobler kind, that the plaineſt will 
ſerve ; at the ſame time the ſculpture is ſo little, that the moſt pompous of the va- 

| Niegated 1. 27 my be uw. | 


The body of che 5014 may 150 of b and cue columns of Syctina marble. 
This will be a very happy mixture, for the gold and purple of that elegant ſpecies 
are never ſeen to ſo much advantage as when contraſted with white. The body of 
the work of the common purple and white, and the columns of the ſtatuary, would 
alſo be handſome ; or if the columns were of the French onyx marble, and the back | 
white, the colours would be ſhewn in the moſt advantageous manner, and the co- 
lumns would appear like agate, We have a green and ſpotfed marble in Angleſea, 
that would make very handſome columns for a white ground, or a very handſome 
ground for white columns; and the re is a ſingularity in this marble which ſhould 
make it extremely valued: this i is the | veins of 2 which are e lodged 1 in it. 


| Theſe are of a glofly whe; with a FR of green; the veins are about 2 quarter 
of an inch broad, and the threads run croflways.” They are ſo extremely cloſe ar- 


ranged, ous 1 95 look as ns as the I of the ee and not even fire can burt 5 
dn 20 l. | 


This 3 3 Py common en mod mY wh ich is called Fey prian 
machle, and ou ght to be more * regarded, | 
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© WE have given the uſe of the, columns. in plain chimney-pieces, and the 

_ appropriation | of ſcrolls to ſupply t their place, where any particular fancy in 
the proprietor declares againſt their uſe. It remains that we treat of a kind be- 
tween the fanciful or Caryatic orders and theſe ſcrolls; and theſe are of the nature of 5 85 __ 
termini, They a of 1 head and weed. of a ue N and a ſcabbard re- 1 
_ceiving the limbs, | . 1 
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Book VI. 
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— — We ſet out with obſerving, that hs was to be freely indulged i in the * 


as this part of the * is much more Ken in the reel W let or} repre. 


tion of chimney- pieces: theſe are, of all the figures that can be introduced, thy 
moſt fantaſtical; and it will be no where ſo proper to introduce them. 


When the ſtudent falls upon a deſign of uſing them, let him firſt obſerve, that 
one of the ſimple chimney-pieces, that is, one of thoſe which terminate at the 
mantle-piece, is fitteſt for the reception of them ; for it would not be eaſy to conti- 
nue a correſpondent ornament to the top of the room. 


Beſide, as in ſuch a N there muſt naturally 5 a great wal 8 the 
continuing that in the ſame taſte, if a proper form could be deviſed, would be of en. 
ormous expence, and would diſtract the eye. 'Tis fit the attention ſhould; be fixed 
where there has been ſo large an expence, and ſo much labour and genius to demand 


it; and for this reaſon, as well as the other, the work ſhould be confined: to one place, 


beſtowed about the lower 1 of the Wan ad full in the eye on 
every occaſion. . | „5 
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4 HE firſt conſideration of the architect in a! defign' of this .hatire; muſt be 
| 4 + that of giving it a freedom in all its part. There will be ſomewhat muſſy in 
the a themſelves, for it is the nature of theſe kind of deſigns to ſwell out at the 
breaſt; but he is to contraſt this with * 4 an RR A in 25 _ 2m, 


and to es: ſoope's hs janaination. nomimnpa- v3 ebo2029 "yi 


b. * 4 of 1 1 r 2 2 F4 a4* 42 ; £ 1 4. «tf 74 1 r 
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On theſe N let him fit an to his 0 wa mark with a | faint live the 


outline of the whole. This will be naturally three fides of a ſquare ; but it is to be 
broken through on ſeveral occaſions ; for ſo many. ſtrait lines would give a ſtiffneſs al- 
| together diſcordant front the deſign of eaſe and freedom. This outline firſt given, which 
only ſerves to determine the general extent, let him deſign his termini. They are to 


be raiſed upon a ſquare plinth, and their heads are to ſupport the mantle-piece. 
This gives their height, and from thence are to be dedaced their proportions. As 


| theſe are the principal part of the chimney-piece, let them be drawn firſt, and he 
reſt made <7 a al to them. 


— 


** 


The face, the neck, =o a part of the * is all chat muſt ape 33 
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ſent women. | . 7 * 5 4 . it % a 5 


. * : Wd ks Dt 3.5 15 1 17 14101 7% 


„Leet the head be devtwbtelwiths 3 with among the 5k} we neck be ig .t 0 
thew its true proportion; and let a toſtoon of flowers fall careleſsly' over the bre: | 
374 | 
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to hide che ſeparation | in the midſt, and 6-0 F RE the fullneſs, and beautiful round, Chap. 23: | 
| without enen or OY" of ” | ya 


The ſculptors of this time requite nothing ſo "WY as to be caught deceticy. The 
necks of females, from their hands, are generally improper. We may refer them, 
for better information, to the preſent dreſs of the French, who ſhew all the 

beauty of the female breaſt ; yet by a . or ſome other artificial Hower, in the 
middle, ks off every. idea of immodeſty. 


o . \ 
EET et Og Rn Aur rn dk 


The 1 part of the Saves thus Rides the ſeabbard comes into * dera- 
tion, . This receives, the breaſt, and has A Fab. coma) line on \ 8c ſide at its 1 where 
the arms ſeem to have been taken off. | 


There i is no part of the ſcabbard leſs beautiful Gian this) j n cuſtotn, and 0 
practice of the antients, has rendered it eſſential. The feſtoon we direct to be thrown : 
lightly on over the breaſt, may be continued with eaſe, ſo as to hide a part of this. TP 


From this part the ſcabbard will en of a front and two ode, and it muſt be 
. covered with ſculpture. 7 th þ 


* 


A qrodt deal of work ſhould not be ts on 1 becauſe it is not tha wigs | 
_ cipal part of the deſign ; but they err who give it too little. The ridges ſhould be 
plain, but carefully wrought in that plainneſs ; and, for the ornament, it may be 
only a Moſaic, by light lines crofling one e ao or this my be more ornamented 
or, finally, the deſign may be varied; | 353553 


This Moſaie, when it confifts only of 3 is very din, ind in fuck a chimney 5 
as is here propoſed, would he uoworthy- of the teſt. The lighteſt ornament is by 
adding a kind of ſtar at every interſection of the lines; and the moſt that ſhould 
ever be allowed, is by placing : a {mall * in the center of each loꝛenge of the 

Moſaic diviſipn. 10. 


When theſs Bede are + added, Mike Would 15 no ie at * ane as the 
| lines; and when there are no n nenen within, nano 
omitted. 8 CT Nr | d 


Thus is the general decoration of. 4 3 to 5 10 N ; Ds ” wha yet 
remains to be conkidered 1 that e wege article 2 Ginger; the ee he ane 
upon this 2525 ; e ee 5 1 


* 4 2 


The leaft chat is be- dne in his age to place a toſe in a ſmall, compart- 
ment in the middle of the ſcabbard; and this, when the Moſaic is continued, will 


give an air of variety. ne we e e "a Ar # dom tl * 


r r e 5 Woe | | irrt 
_ 50 517 18 41 Sow 20 blood u Bas que” tad Ert: 
The ole and more graceful abe is, by e from the top doyn 


half-way of the ſcabbard. This ſhould be an acanthus leaf, becauſe its ſhape cor- 
reſponds, and no other is ſo handſome. The Moſaic diviſion will then perfectly well 
| * by * other half, and | may | be carried up all the way on each fide. 


"_— 


Book VI. 
9 with nn wann; and this my be "ny ri decorated alſo with a leaf. 


A COMPLETE BODY.) + 


It will be a farther grace to this ſcabbard, to let the foot of it riſe from the plinth 


We 1 given theſe 1 various ornaments in the termini of che two des, in x the f. 
gure before mentioned.  _ Nett 

Theſe figures thus finiſhed, the reſt is eaſy. A mantle-piece is to reſt upon their 

| heads, where it muſt project with a rounded outline; and both here and in the 

ſtrait part it may be decorated with ſculpture. | r 


| Thei inner line of the chimney-piece may be a rounded and handſome moulding, 

| which at the top may be carried, according to the French manner, into an irregular 
arch. In the center of this a ſcroll: may ſupply the place of a key ſtone; and this 
ſpreading each way from that central part, may leave room for a baſket of fruit, and 


| terminate each way in a feſtoon. 


This we bave repreſented i in the figure i in a pan way; and chen the i of the 
mantle-piece being decorated with leaves and fanciful orarnents, the whole will 


be correſpondent, and of a n 
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/ the materials for this chimmey-piece. 
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HE rule we have laid down of allowing coloured marbles where there is 
| 4. little ſculpture, and plain ones where there is more, holds very ſtrongly here. 
We recommend this chimney · piece to be conſtructed: entirely of pure ſtatuary marble, 
as that will moſt diſtinctly ſhew the work; and the eye, having no o glare of co- | 
lours | to o take it of, wil be N ek mh that. 15 | 


F as "Cs think 1 is a desdneſs | in x this fri uniformity, we tl 
adviſe the ſtudent i in what manner to give a decent variation. o 


| The bey of the chimney-piece being, of white malle the ſcabbards of the ter- 
mini may be of the green Angleſea kind, or of the common green and white Agyp- 
tian; and in this caſe it will be well to make the mouldings round the edge, of the 
ſame materials with the ſcabbard. The flower-baſket may alſo be of the green 
marble; but the fruit and flowers i in it ſhould be white, for all the "oy of the 
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deeorations of chimney⸗ pieces are to be founded, that we may lead him with 
familiarity to the compoſition of thoſe of a more complicated kind. Theſe are ſuch 


as we expreſſed before under the name of continued chimney- pieces; and they re. 


quire a more diſtinct con ſideration than, by the practice of modern architects, they 


ſeem to be aware. 


It is no more Yui truth: to Wer mine from their la; that they have no other 
| idea of this kind of chimney-piece, than that it means a ſimple one, with ſomething 
at the top of it. Some flutter of ornament, and ſome ſhape of a frame, they ſuppoſe 
are needful on this occaſion 3 but farther they ſeech not to have carried their reſearches. 


One kind of ornament, or one ſort of frame, they apprehend will do as well as an- 
other: and when they have made, or otherwiſe poſſeſſed themſelves of half a dozen 


figures for this purpoſe, they apply them at random; and, ſeem to think af them, as 
| the famous comediap did of his prologue and epilogue, that the epilogue might. 90 
for a prologue, or the prologue. far an epilogue, and that either of them would 
ſcrye any other play as well as that for which they were jntended. Indeed inſtances 
of chimney pieces of this kind might be produced from | ſome of the lateſt and moſt 

expenſive houſes. In which the whole might ſerve as well inverted as upright ; and 
the frame would ſerve for a chimney-piece, and the chimney-piece for a frame, 
and both would ſuit voy” other room as "won as that where ny are placed. | 


We 5 * Hh ro the Hemiſha i in Qur Hy" building to A DI leſs to 
injure thoſe who inyented them z and therefore conceal the names they woyld diſgrace. 
i is for the ſervice of qur ſtudent. we repreſent them in their proper colours. They 


are ſo frequent in good houſes, and they paſs ſo often without cenſure under the 
review of reputed judges, that, were it not for ſuch caution, he might be led to 


think them right; and place them before him as 8 or his conduct: : at leaſt 
a excuſes for he nr AO Aba .s 


We have tal him belive. that it is to very few F the ſtructures of this age he 


is to look up for example; and we ſhall repeat the deciſion before made on a like 


eccaſion, That an error is nat the leſs ſo, though juſtified by à thouſand inſtances: 
Of this he may be ſure, hat the very eyes which overlook defects, will never be 
blind to beauties ; and that he will enſure to himſelf, not only a greater, but an uni- 
 verſal praiſe, by acting up to the ralgs ook 1 12 n 
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other way. 


Bock VI. Longinus directs the orator, in order to arrive at excellence, to ſuppoſe the famoug 
V pypredeceſſors in the art are preſent; and upon all occaſions to put himſelf-in their place 


for the compoſition. Let the architect, who would arrive at excellence in his 
not leſs arduous or leſs honourable ſcience, tread the ſame path. When he is about 
to lay down the deſign, let him conſider well the occaſion, and aſk himſelf, 
What would Palladio have done in ſuch a circumſtance ? When he has finiſhed, let 


him demand, What would Vitcuvius ſay w were he ent: to examine this ? 


It is by this method men who SV arrived at excallicincs-| in any of the polite arts, 
have imbibed, as it were, the genius of their great predeceſſors. He muſt have in- 
deed a cold imagination, who could deſign meanly or incorrectly when he ſuppoſed 
himſelf acting in the ſpirit of that reverend ann or eee to * an 


of * antient. 17 to Wo 20 not tome? 20 t vithetd; 
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T. firſt n ed which would: riſe in the mind thus ! with the remem- | 

brance of thoſe perſons immortalized by the ſame ſcience, would be propriety, 
Without this, beauty would be ridiculous; for, from the conduct of thoſe whom, 
though unnamed, we have been obliged to load with ſo much unwilling cenſure, he 


will firſt conſider by what means the whole will be moſt naturally ſuited to the room 


in which it is to be placed; and next, in what manner the two parts (for hey are 
in themſelves diſtinet, though Joined) will be belt adapted to one anbther. * 


With regard to he fr article, we have in 3 obſerved 5 4 a 3 
chimney- piece can only be proper where there are ornaments of ſculpture about 
che room: for otherwiſe there will be nothing with which it can correſpond: there- 
fore, againſt all other conſiderations, let him deſign at all times a ſimple chimney- 
piece for a room that 1 18 hung, and a | continued one : for a a room that” is x finiſhed bed 


SY : 


No Ainet | is or can be 9 without BB and it will hs: ar to * FY 
upper part of a continued chimney-piece correſpond with them, let them be of 
whatſoever kind. 


This we would echalindieh to the attention of hd builder, even in che plaineſ and 
meaneſt rooms. There will be a regularity i in it which will never fail to pleaſe, and 


the expence nothing. In this caſe no more will be required than to form a regular 


deſign of an upper part for the chimney-piece intended to be F * and to 


execute it with the common n, nouldings' of the pannels. 


- 2 | | - = Thee 
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There will be no more expence in diſpoſing them bre then improperly, regu- Chap. 26. 
larly than irregularly ; and or the effect will be . and the architect will have! 
credi: 9 5 
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A deſign of this plain kind may be taken from ſonie of theſe we ſhall give in the 
ſucceeding chapters, only omitting the ſculpture and expenſive ornaments. A few 


pieces of moulding ee, wil in own _ . a * 5 to the room, and 
Foe at's eye. dre Ne 01 Nai 
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This is not all we have in view in deſcribing ſuch a plain, continued chimney- 
piece. We have, in all other articles of the ſcience, begun from the ſimple origi- 
nal, and thence led the ſtudent to the refinements of the art. This is the familiar 


| original of all continued e r N and he will from this be naturally led to 
; thoſe ien 15 1 more ec _—_—— * 5 8 5 L 


bible now 2 a thb purpoſe of this a is to > with an det like 
that of the other parts of the room from the chimney- piece to the cieling; and in 
ſuch manner to adapt this to the chimney- piece itſelf, that it ſhall ſeem. naturally to 
riſe from it, and to be connected with it; that it ſhall be a regular and proportioned 
part of the chimney-work, at the ſame time that' it is aloe a en mu of the or- 
nament or. the room. e eee eee 


This will always be eaſy to the architect lo "ſts" our upon jut principles; for 
having, according to the rules we have laid dowti in the preceding book, ſuited the 
chimney-piece itſelf to the reſt of the room; theſe additional mouldings, or other 

| ornaments, when they are made to correſpond with one of the two, will allo agree with 

both, becauſe Dy, N * with one another. 3 | 


It would be otherwiſe with one who had ſet out 1 gil 11 os had 
mas a ſimple chimney- piece too rich or too plain for the reſt of the room, 
then the upper work, which continued it to the cieling, would add to the i irregu 
larity: for either it muſt be made to agree wit h the lower part of the chimney, ane 
would ſo diſagree with the reſt of the room; or to correſpond with the — of. 
the lides, and by that n means diſagree er the lower 1 1 of mis SORRY: 7. 
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"Theſe are the accumulated N a never fail to ariſe from: an error in 


principle. Let them teach mM young ; ACORN Papers wapncs and An ny regular 
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8 the wane will. now 3 W the, upper part by 3 continued 


X chimney- piece, that is, all which is above the place of the mantle- piece, is a 
kind of repetition of the work in the ſides of the. room, he will know very well in 


| what manner to add proper beauties. Let him confider it is the firſt object 


chat ſtrikes the eye on entrance, and the moſt conſpicuous part of the room; and 
for that 8 while he = gps it the fame air with the N let bim *. it fome- 
what richer... 


We 3 e it's in he ons rooms it is to = only 2 continuation * the | 
mouldings of the wainſcot in a proper form: from this the firſt advance to elegance 
is the adding of a few more mouldings ; and after that all the reſt is eaſy. When 


the common mouldings of the wainſcot have ſome. ſculpture, let theſe which are 


continued over the chimney have more, as well as be laid in greater number ; and 


to whatever gee of elegance the reſt i is carried, let this part exceed it. 


The continuation thus nan ol have the air and aſpect of a ct piece, 


while it is at the ſame time a S and 85 e part of the whole | 
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Book VI. If he 4 an upper work of ſlight confiraQions let him make. 8 r 
ao of the lighter kind; hut where he intends a great deal of ornacnent ae. e * 
| firſt care muſt be for a ſufficient folidity. and an below. 10 il cots 
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The two figures given in Plates 92 and 93, will at i lay this FF TOR be- 
bord the eye of the ſtudent; and we ſhall explain it by a more expreſs detail. In the 
firſt of theſe, Plate 92, the work in the upper part being light and narrow, a chimney- 
piece with no great appearance of ſolidify, or profuſion ,'of ornament, ſerves very 
well to ſupport it: but in the other, Plate 93, the upper work being larger and hea- 

vier, the chimney-piece, itſelf is made ſtronger. in ems ens 5 996+ as e en 
por is more Fes the lower half has alſo more nmenr. eic a 1 1b 


The end cookratiicn of the chinmey bein "the fame when it is N 

0 continued to the height of the room, and when it terminates at the mantle· piece; 
5 finiſhing courſe, we ſhall not repeat any thing here of the. rules already laid 

down for its conſtruction; but, ſuppoſing a chimney-piece of the common. kind, and 

of moderate expence, to be the lower is conſider the 1 and les W corn 
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| This upper 3 3 3 a kind af Gin hank * note as TON 
diredly upon the mantle-piece, for in that caſe it would either be of an enormous 
height in proportion to the breadth, or it would not reach toward the e in the 
manner which i is the true Purpoſe of theſe conſtructions. = 


"Therbfore upon the 8 let there be raiſed a courſe, ET high i in pro- 
portion to the other parts of the chimfity. Let the qutline of this be in the perpen- 
dicular, the ſame with that of the fide of the chimney- piece, not the extent of the 
mantle- piece. Thus it will ſeem ſupported by the ſide-ork of the Anz, and 
N in a conditions to n Bs, * of the * 
3 this have its ; proper diſtinctions * * die, and cap; 7 and let there be me | 
5; fi ght ornament of Rd tans at thoſe diviſions. | 
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| the 1 5 75 49 1 _ oy 5555 Thus let the ſtudent begin, by raiſing "hk the. ex. - 
treme edge of the pedeſtal a a perpendicular | line, which will form 15 e ve | 
fide correſponding, each \ ; way v with that of the chimney-1 Piece below ; 1 only that ; it = 5 
de narrower, becauſe the upper work muſt always ſeem lghter than that below. | 
|  Fheſe two fides are to ſupport a cornice in the manner of another n mantle- piece, and | 
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there is not only more 1 but x more room for ornament in a Women. G. open 
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Let this ho a | deticedined oiut, thit the * wh open ang thi leert, hs 

work, the more neceſlity there is of its being ſo. As to the two forms, they are di- 
rected by the ſame tule. The tounded pediment is heavier, as well when open as When 
entire; and thetefore'it ſhould always be kept for the chimney- pieces which have 
the heavieſt ornaments; and the pointed for the lighter. The difference between 
theſe two kinds in appearance of ' weight, is much greater when they are broken in 
this kind of work, than when they are entire; for the broken pointed pediment 
ends at the abrupt line: but when the rounded or arched pediment is broken, the 
inner members are to be rolled in ſpirally; and this, at the ſame time that it is à great 
ornament, is an indication of weight, which we have directed the ſtudent to avoid; 
even in appearance, in "the OY of 50 er mob of hg preſent work: 


Thi difference in e two Node of t will be aan m the'two ears 92 
and 93 3 and, being once underſtobd; we may return to our firſt deſign, which, be- 
ing of the Phiner Utd, i eco in the firſt of tho ae dt niir 
* We Pay uſed du pin as 505 for diredted,. * Ste 5 55 if 
1 his whole” work upon paper ; a pedeſtal continyed over the mantle · piece of a com- 

mon chimney ſupports two narrow ſides ; theſe are crowned with a neee, cor⸗ 
ale, and from the midſt of that fis re maine 
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Now, ben the ſides he 757 1 can CT well 4888 —_ Wa is EU 
them ; yet the cornice having the air of another mantle-piece, will very well bear 
the appearance of farther ſupport from a couple of ſcrolls: theſe may be decorated, 
each with an acanthus leaf falling down them, which will diſplay itſelf very hap- 
 Pily, becauſe of their waved | and in the broken pedirgent may be placed a 
Nes. POM vaſe, 


3 a COMPUETE BODY 
Book VI. vaſe : thus the larger and more obvious articles of ornament are laid. in, and for all 
. 2 can be added ſculpture anſivers the ne e e os 5 0 


We have declared againſt hewy of ornaments in places ſo raiſed a 155 wh 66 a conti- 
nued chimney- piece; but as the cornice in this caſe has the ſtrength of a couple of 
ſcrolls as brackets, the vaſe, though heavier than we ſhould otherwiſe OP will haue 


the appearance of a ſupport. 


The fides terminated at the top by theſe ſcrolls, muſt not, in a N of any to- | 
lerable degree of ornament, be left plain. | 5 | 


It will be eaſy to mark out a- long compartment i in 4 by 1 e 
within a ſmall diſtance of the two ſides and bottom: at the top theſe two lines 
may join the ſcroll; and from the bottom of that ornament may be dropt a light 
feſtoon almoſt to the bottom. Thls will give ſufficient beauty to the ſides, and the 
pannel marked in as juſt directed, will ſeem a frame to it. The vaſe may alſo be 
loaded with fruit and flowers; and theſe may be ſuffered: to run over on each fide 
in a light feſtoon, continued in a bended line each way to the angle made * the! in- : 
ide of the t and the cornice. F | 


Thus a good form of a continged wok is laid in; but th er eis too much vacancy | 
within. It is intended that the ſpace ſhall be large, but it is now too large. The de- 
ſigner muſt reduce it; and the means of this will compleat the ornaments, Let him 

place within this a kind of frame; let the ſides of it join the inner edge of the two 

upright parts which ſupport the cornice. At their tops let them riſe to the cor- 

nice, and at their bottoms reſt upon the pedeſtal raiſed over the mantle- piece: thus 

A TR let the two fides of the intended frame fill the ſpace, but let the outline of each of 
wo the ends recede a little from the inner line of the cornice at top, and from the cap of 

the pedeſtal at the bottom. This will have a double advantage: it will at once give 

a relief and lightneſs to the OR: work, . a . to the corners that will be 

very agreeable, [ = 


This frame, for ſach a work of moderate expence as we here intend; may conſiſt, 
of an outer and an inner moulding, ornamented with light ſculpture ; and the middle 
ſpace with fret. The corners, which ſwell up and down, may receive a roſe or other 
flower ; and thus the frame is compleated ; the . is reduced to a moderate pro- 
: dene, and all appears uniform and rational. 


1 thing more be intended, it «muſt be given 2's ſome additional 4 Süper 8 
The cornice and its pediment are the proper ſcenes for this: : their mouldings will 
receive the ornaments of the chiſſel, and ſhew them very conſpicuouſly. This done, 
the only blank will appear in the face of the pedeſtal, which riſes from the mantle- 

piece, and ſupports the upper work; and it will be eaſy to diſpoſe upon that ad 
: lighter or riches ornament, according to the en. N . 
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1 \ i E Audent has thus a full and clear idea ot the de! chimney. piece, and 


wk Gene with caſe riſe to ſuch as W wg more * ofnamient. Hf 


4 this, as in the tlie, let him aefign the EY together 1 i bim not conſtruct 


its due proportion. He has ſeen one raiſed upon the plainer model, and he 


his lower part firſt, and afterwards contrive a top to it; but, beginning with the whole 


in his imagination, ſo prepare one half that it dra ſupport We other with ptopriety, 
and give ſcope to all his 1 invention. | 


We have ſaid ably that a due breadth i is fſential to dignity in the upper work 
of theſe chimneys ; therefore let him begin by deſigning 4 chimney of due extent 


below; and, as there cannot be this needful dignity without ſome weight, let him 
give the 1 8 FINE a n to * it. ; 3 


The this x view, TE _ ta: deſigned the wieder part in as ulbel way, 1. bim add 


werde to its outline, and ſolidiy with ornament.” This will be eaſily underſtood 
by a review of the lower part in our 93d figure. A chimney- piece is there raiſed 
with firm fides, ſupporting a weighty mantle: piece, reſting upon the ſcrolls, from 
which feſtoons drop, as are mentioned in the ſides of the upper work in the pre- 
ceding inſtance ;' but beyond theſe ſides the work is continued, Scrolls are added at 


the ſame height in a contrary direction ; and the mantle piece _ thus doubly ſup- | 


n is perfectly W to carry the * work. 


Nor is the addition of ſtrength given this iy whtout Pen "ornament. The 


profile of one of theſe ſcrolls on each fide i is ſeen with the face of the other, and 
there is at once a variety and IO the great e of judicious architects. 


The ades, with their: ſcrolls | in profile. terminate the ontward line of the 3 
part ; and within them is to be a handſome moulding, placed at ſome diſtance, ſe- 


parated by a plain piece, with another plain between that and the cavity, ter 
minating the inner * of the n 


Upon cha. as upon the a ſdes, alſo is to reſt 5 cornice, with its — 
parts, forming the whole mantle- piece. Theſe muſt be large and maſſy, propor- 
tiohed to their ſupports, and to the ſuperincumbent weight of ornament; and thus 
will be compleated the under part of the work, vs a ſtrength to e a rich upper 

parts; and of a breadth to allow. it nnen * 


This 


596 


— and terminated at the top by a cornice with its pediment ; but in this, as the frame i, 


A © O I . Þ © D 'Y 
This aper bent i is to abt of a Grands raiſed a little height above the mantle-piece 


deſigned like the reſt to be more rich, [It will be proper to let its corners ſupport the 
cornice, inſtead of raiſing ſides for that purpoſe; as in the preceding inſtance. | 


Upon this plan let the deſigner carry a light chile pedeſtal-faſhion this the 


mantle-piece, and let him raiſe üpon this a at backe, or at leaſt an outſide reſem- 


blance of one, parallel with the outline of the lower part of the chimney, This is | 
to be the field to receive the frame or proper ornament ; and that we are now to con. 


ſider. Let its outline riſe perpendicular over the ſecond line of the chimney; as the 


outline of the back did over the exterior. At the top let this on each fide ſwell but 


to form a ſquare corner, and let the top- line ſink, and the lower riſe, as in the pte- 


ceding inſtance, to give the due extent every way to theſe corners. The outline of 
the frame thus formed, let its inner line be ſtruck at a due diſtance within to admit 


enough room for ornament, and upon this let the cornice be placed. The two ri. 


ſing ſquare corners of the frame will very well anſwer for the needful Gs of 


a pp) to this, as the n itſelf has ſo 1 the aſpect of — 


Upon this cornice is to be raiſed che pediment, which muſt be open for the te- 
ception of a figure of ſome kind, and for the ſake of lightnefs, ee in 1 92 


ſtate it will yet have an Air of much exten cla * rn — 


Lot! the pediment i in this caſe be one of a lor ack "nd its opening N be 
large. The outer mouldings muſt be made to turn in with a ſmall ſweep, for there 
is much more beauty in that form than in the cutting them off at an cxatt degree 


in a plain line; and there wil be a ** deal of: Ns JE _ > the ws by "the 
turning the inner hall of i it in a round n manner. Cine xs: 0 


This done, the paper ſhews the Ga of” the 1 pO jan Mam require | 


nothing farther. but the ornaments. Of theſe we ſhall. treat togethet, becauſe we 
would have them appropriated to gach Paths 5h correſpondent one with another. 
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W. have named the feſtoons on the ſides of the b nher ; ah they ate the 
principal ornament of the lower part. Let them be made rich, and wrought 


j Chap. 32. 


with large flowers. Let the moulding of the innet part be alſo decorated with ſome 


ſculpture”; and no more will be required in this place. The mouldings, and other 


parts of the chimney- piece below, muſt thus be enriched by proper ſculpture, that 
they may correſpond. with the work above. The particular directions on this head 


need not be repeated here: we refer to the chapters herein we 8 treated of 


plain or ſimple OD BAY: 


The upper work i is the proper buſineſs of this place, 5 to that hs ſtudent is now 


to raiſe his imagination. He has the fortn of 4 frame, ſupporting a cornice, and upon 
that an open pediment: he is to fill the open ſpace left there, and to 9272 e 


correſ PROM, to it Led rl 25 is to 2 the kane. 


en Nn nnn ere 90 
Co 2 « 


Theſe are & ie 2 "An with 1 to 1 gelt, or moſt cflential, the. 
proper direction is, that whatever be placed in that opening, be light. The frame 


in this caſe ſupports the cornice on which the pediment is raiſed, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of two regular ſides, as in the preceding inſtance; therefore leſs weight 


muſt be addeds. becauſe; the ſupport is leſs. A vaſe, tho Proper there, would have 
an aſpect of too much weight here 5 and t is 1 Proper as a ſhield, + ſurround 


with NNE looſe ornament. 
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Tie weh © Lufficient FONG will 1 little . 3 * Pat's may fall _ 2 
its ſides, as from the top of the vaſe, feſtoons of flowers: theſe may either be loſt TY 
upon the flat of the cornice, or continued to the _ at the N of the ſcul- 25 


ptor: i is indifferent in dens uf Propristys zl 0 bag ie © cog 
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Let our 1 now review bis drawing: Ow will ſes that the 8 
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nakedneſs to the bottom na ere lth iel Sch fo hows 18 
N tf „ 11 en if * 1 : 1 12 £43 * n * 1 $6 noni T * Ge 4 411. 


"This muſt not be faffered | in a a piece : of work ned 10 * fo ornamental ; 
ſor figute'muſt be conſidered to fill it. 0 25Þ11 2113 09 habbe gu, einstieg ae 
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The Rodent: hay che whole range of 8 Fl 5 Fon.) ** y : yz from 
| among the animal kind, may ſelect what he pleaſes. In the 93d, plate, where 
we have repreſented a chimney- piece of this kind, we have placed an eagle in this 


fem of view, dropping from her beak each way a feſtoon, which covers "the 


- 


wn. > ot” 63. . "7 N : , | ſpace 


XY, 


e 
of the tablet over the centre of the aeg and the n at * _ an air r of 


14 


598 
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Book VI. ſpace left by the raiſing the under line of the frame, and is faſtened each WAY in the 


Place i in the fame manner here. A 22018 30 ig ii & DIHSRIqN YA 
? N paves * VET T9083 Ad 121 ment Zuige h 02 e 30 2 . 


ſquare of the bottom of the frame. This is perhaps as proper a figure as can be ſupplied 


ftom all the round of Nature, for there is a nobleneſs of aſpect in this bird: and the 


ſpreading of its wings, and free repreſentation of its feathers, will have a very fine 
effect. A buſt may ſupply its place, or any other form of a living creature ; but thoſe 


figures are moſt proper in which there is the greateſt freedom. | 
Thus much finiſhed, chere i ly the cotifdetition of the 3 and its orna. 


ment 1s gaſily appropriated. The outſide ſhould be enriched with large and bold ſcul- 
pture, and the inner moulding ſhould be wrought with care. The inſide-ſpace, 
which we decorated with fret-work in the other deſign, may be finiſhed in the fame 


manner here; but it will be better to give it ſome defign- of more elegance. From 


che ſquare of the upper corner there may fall a ſoroll and ſeſtoon Lideways: theſe 
will finiſh the deſign, They muſt be light, becauſe there is little ſpace for them: 


but they will have a very good effect; for beſide the filling a diſagreeable blank, the 


ſcrolls, ſmall as they are, will yet have, an open of, eren the 3 corners 
which hold up the. cornice, 
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Of femple cee e, with various ornaments. 

3 82 r "HOME {pe + I 2909 forts YE 1 ä * 
Tue mee knows we unde 10 x fimple ike; de which tet 
winates at the mantle- piece, and is the proper feind fot « parlour that ir Hung 


with paper. It is not limited to this alone, but may be a fit erhatment in any ton 


not of the moſt magnifcent! kind ; but che proptiety is in the ale we haue named. 


J 


Variety of n and ornaments nk be canfdered by the chat for this par- 


poſe; and, to thofe we have Oe . de e E werhall how 


add foe othets. > Fee ; 4 20 402 4 e 1 28 88 i} 7 


2 - * mY F 
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We will pes a W nt not ri % W and! 18 10 | are 4 3 


| ſuited to it: the orders we will ſuppoſe are by the proprietor excluded, and perhaps 


* jy ond bohiſideration, the "one not wy of ern 


wx of 2 8 3 at * 
* — {i} 10 {> 7 i 3 120 2 + 


The owner 1s fd of the Ph dull e ub e Some 3 and he 
es. tho' without a 1 expence, to have ane Een and new. 
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The ornaments we added to the Kides of the as — chimney- piece, 


PS ke... 


may be very well appropriated to this; and they will give a figure very different 


from the common kind. The orhatments we "nin" as "theſe f6rblls hich food 
Tideways in in the continued chimney before mentioned, and which we Lee 10 
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This is to be the foundation ofthe work; SIE as it is i Guithing inal, Chih 33. 
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Thus much bremiſcd, let the FT kk in kis "I Sion of extitis for the 
intended chimney, and within that outline = * n TO the a — of the 


. parts. 


From the hearth let him raiſe « bold, ne. te ments of the be, 
and ſowewhat backed. 


* 1 this Fats Þ more e projedting 8 11 him mile noqther 8 of the 
Lame, . 0 loewhat more in n Theſe are the proper foundations of 
the work... 2 fas: T6001 V0 DISD 8 Silk, T8 297900 94675 


pos 8 inner N on "each fide, let ; 5g 1. a 1 0s 2 Se piece, 


with. a handſome. moulding on the inner edge, and a flip of plain marble within that : 
let the reſt of theſe two ſides be perfectly plain; 3 and for the top lay on ſuch another 
piece, terminated by a moulding inward ; and for 8 50 reſt. | admitting no ornament, 
but a good poliſh. | 


Thus is Jeff the . ot our FT 5 WA is ofÞs Hd, ad plaineſt 
form in which Tuch a piece of work could bc conſtrudted ; for theſe three patts make 
a kind of chimney- piece alone; and from this the ſtudent 12 learn that the 1 6 
del ornaments are thoſe added to. Fin Opreity.. . f 


120 1 M 


Gn the a K EY is s placed FEET: e * on 4 65 
ſeroll of the uſual form: let its head be level with the aperture of the chimney, 
or lower, edge of the upper piece ;, and let it here {wall into roundneſs in the nſual | 
way, 3 thence continuing hollow, to.the middle, ace res, at A. a Java again 
ede baer Ip wht 48 3; } flake 47 ; OF ris! . np 70 Nn by. 4: _ 

7 02 184 


Upon the uy 7 os FR on A. bas” 1 a AVE Wy . q 25 2 £2 cade „af 
the upper piece of the frame; and let it have a moulding when it reſts upon the 
head of the ſcroll, which will anſwer n in * diſpoſition to the ee 
on the lower cane of this parks. 


Thus f is the chimney ate in a 1 way (for we ſhall ſpeak of its few orna- 


ments afterwards) up to the due 1225 of the frame; and Span the level top of it 
is to reſt the mantlepiece. 


This muſt be crete to this wie part; that is, it muſt be handſome 
without great Expence 3 and ſingular without abſurdity. 


We have contrived fob 4 FE e of the parts in the Nag ging 8 of 


the ſides : it will be well to make it conſiſt only of a freeze and cornice; the plain 


oper piebit ofthe frame, and the correſpondent ſmall «a over the ſcrolls, ttand- . - 


ing to the eye in the ow: 2 an en 


153 


It will not be eaſy or proper to give the cornice any more as two projections, 
2 is, its whole level face uniform, and the parts over the two ſcrolls receding, 
The propriety of rule ties us down to this; but it is not fo in the freeze: that, in- 
| ſtead of three, may be made to conſiſt of wen parts; and though the projections 
are in reality but two, they will appear numerous from their alternate —— and 
will have all the force and charm of variety: : 


The two ſides project beyond the ſcrolls..' Let a piece of the ſame breadth be con- 
tinued over theſe, and let it project to their level: let the whole freeze beſide be 
of the level of the piece above the ſcroll ; and in the center let there be a tablet pro- 
3 JeAing to the level of the two pieces over the fides. This will give the appearance 
of ſeven different projections; though in reality there are only two, ſince no two 
that ſtand together are alike. Indeed they may at the pleaſure of the architect be 
carried farther, for the tablet in the middle may have a projeRion different from that 
of the pieces over the ſides; ; and the parts of the freeze over the ſcrolls may recede 
i deeper than the common courſe of the freeze. This is in the pleaſure of the archi. 
tect; but we adviſe the former method, that the Whole Plain courſe of the 5 5 be 
of the ſame level, and the projeRtions be equal, | 


Let the defi ner beſtow a due attention upon this part of the 8 for it it is al 
that | AE, invention ; dhe cornice demandin 8 no 1 thought for 1 its con- 
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we have divided our 80588 U into ſeven parts, a tablet 4 in . center, a piece oret 
each of the ſides, and four receding parts over that part a, the * on each : 
fide of the tablet, and one over each of the ſcrolls.” Io 


NSF ;! 
49f- the ornaments we / ſhall 1 peak ſeparately ; ; to that all we have farther to con- 
Adder in this chapter, is the cornice, in whoſe form there need be nothing particular ; 
nor is any other care required than to ſtop the plain face with a ſharp edge, where it 
terminates at the receſs over the ſcrolls, and to work. the ſeveral . with 


truth, | 5 * 
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ESE n IPOS the daher and, of all is" parts, " central ablet 
is the principal: that will attract the eye firſt, and detain it longeſt ; and con- 
ſequently upon that it is needful to beſtow the greateſt attention. With reſpect to 
its form, that of an oblong ſquare would firſt come into the architects bao ght; but 
N we Kar und be OT to it. 10 . 
The des cannot by very 8 in a i of this kind; and as it is 
proper to give a conſpicuous air to the ornament of this part, nothin g can a be more 
JE t to e it into che Upper, member of the frame. 


When the young architect has learned what i it will be right to do, the next confi. 
deration i is how 1 to do it. * | 


% 3 
92 S 4 
us #3 


The whole tablet NOR let! into this upper piece of the frame ; but it will then 
| Appelt heavy. It will res ike a botch, I em to be the gas was ill con- 
dene, for its otnaments:” wt 7 


Daft; of ein EW SHY ni 0 | 
This inſt be beidsd by ain means ; for as wy is fit the archite Wend in his own 
pores” lay the plan for the whole together, it is alſo fit'thag the eye ſhould diſcover at 
once that there had been ſuch a contrivance. To this purpoſe, in the preſent in- 
ſtance, let the tablet drop into the upper member of the frame only in the middle; 
the two fide-parts being of the breadth of the freeze. This will give the tablet it- 


ſelf a more handſome ſhape than that of a plain ſquare, and will ſuit it very happily 
to receive the « ornament t that 1 is moſt Proper | or it. | 
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'This' may be of various da but tha? 5 1 8 inp! as a head?! and 7 as this 

Will fill the deeper ſpace, and leave almoſt a neceſſity of ſhort feſtoons on the two 8 
ſides, where the tablet is leſs deep, the two 'faces moſt happily ſuited to the pur. 

poſe are thoſe of Bacchus or Flora. Round the one may be an intermingled wreath 

of grapes and foliage among the hair, which, may run off « on each fide. to fill the 
narrower part of the tablet with a fruit-feſtoon ; and round the other a wreath of 
roſes and anemonies, which may. in the lame manner be continued into that vacant 8 
part. Pomona may take the place of Bacchus, but the fruits are. properly "F ES 
larger kind; or Ceres may be placed inſtead of Flora, but her ornaments are leſs 
* One of theſe, a all — will be found the beſt. 
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| * COMPE E T E OD To 


ah" 341 Where ens is a plain tablet, an Apollo 8 head ! is very proper, becauſe of the rays, 


but, it would be irregular here. 


The tablet cus covered, the ewo ſpaces on FE ſide of it come under conſidera- 
tion. Theſe are oblong, and of moderate breadth: they will receive very happily 
a cornucopia in each. In this caſe there is one plain and natural direction to be ob. 
ſerved. As the tablet is crowded with flowers and fruit to the edges, let the naked 
ends of the horns come to that part ; and as it will be proper to give ſome peculiar 
ornament to the piece over each ſide, which terminates the ſpace, that will not be 


of the flower or fruit kind, the broad mouth of the horn may each way terminate 
a a little ſhort of that, and JPA: out every way its fruit and er nen * 


The ſtudent will ſee, that, in 2 decoration of this freeze, we e ſtudy diverſity as 


well as beauty. Hitherto the ſeveral parts are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from one an- 


other: the face in the center is well ſurrounded with flowers; the curled ends of the 
horns come near that, and ſeparate to a ſufficient diſtance the treaſures ey pour out 


at the other end of the ſpace. EE 


T he | piece over the ade, N. ſeparates chis from the {mall — part of the 


| freeze over each ſcroll, may be decorated with a radiant ſtar; and then, in that re- 
ceding part, it will be very proper to place a bunch of grapes. or ſome other conſpi- 


cuous cluſter of fruits. Indced, if a Bacchus head be placed on the tablet, we by 
all means recommend grapes here, preferably to any other ornament ; and, on the 
lame account, if the head were a Flora, we ſhould adviſe the placing on theſe parts a 
roſe, or ſome other conſpicuous and large flower; for the diſtance between this part 
and the tablet, with the ſeveral intervening objects ſufficiently prevent it being con- 
ſidered as a repetition ; and, when that danger is not in the way, there is a happineſs 
inſtead of a fault in this method, becauſe it continues the ſubject; and there is 2 
e in oy under yn: n ms, ſame er ad: W 1 be * 


ſervech 


The e affair of the freeze being hn determined, lil is eee o for 5 
decoration of the other Packs, 1 | x 


The ſcrolls 3 have their common  fpiral upon the r and as yk only v1 - 


cant ſpace will then be in the ſide under the volute of that part, a large flower may 
very happily be placed there, from which chere may be fe a ns and ſmall 


feſtoon. Ea 


All that need be done farther, is the decorating 78005 of che mouldings with ſcul- 


| pture. The cornige will be the principal ſcene of this decoration ; and as it is moſt 


in fight, there will be propriety in giving it the greater ſhare of theſe ornaments. 
The moulding that farcounts | the Fa on che infide of the et, may * haye 
the fame decoration. f | | | 
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Y this term * meant eee e the FE NR which are Mk . 
from marine or ſea ſubje@ts, *'Thels are in them ſelves extremely numetous, ful! 
of beauty, and full of variety. The whoſe ſcope and ſeries of them are in the choice 


of the architect on ſuch an occaſion; and his judgment is to diſplay itſelf in a proper 


choice among the multiplicity of forms, and a OT aſſortment — continuation of 


thoſe he chuſes. 


1 4 4 


The firſt direction we ſhall give the wan arc ett o on 1 = ED is to review the 


variety of Nature, and take his choice among them. Let him not limit his fancy by 
” ſmall number that have been uſed by others: there are not only more, but bet · 5 
The architects of the preſent time do nat ſufficiently ſtudy Nature; and it is 

in 84 works alone of thoſe who have profeſſedly treated of theſe ſubjects, that he 


who would be eminent in this per a his n muſk ** the mos. 


"This path Scher followed, there mill. = a ay ac of beauty 3 = pact LE 4 5 


that no praftice can exhauſt and from ſuch ſtores, not on the imitation of the works 


of others, we would have the architect go en the deſign of this Anm. 


er kick, 3 a8 _—_ ok in a gr Se lines as 33 * —_ it ſhould 


fill ; and within this, upon the level of the hearth, let him firſt raiſe two ſmall 


plinths, as in the preceding deſign; only that here the greater one being deſtined for 


the ſapport of the W Party! rok be copidetably' larger * vs Wor, 


1 £2 2 6 8 


On the firſt of theſe let him. * two perpendicular ſides, ne 8 of a 
few large mouldings, with a flat ledge: within them; and upon theſe let there reſt 
a third piece of the ſame kind and form. This makes what may be called the ions 


of the chief and about this ate to de dilpoled the ornaments. 
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1 * ſocods or broader plinth, bee ice ure ene alittle for 
the advantage of light and ſhade, let him raiſe two * and upright piepen z to be 
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Theſe: are > the ſcroll in Fg” oh deſign, at the height of the. -apeniog 


of. the chimney; and they are there to be crow ned each With its head of mouldings- 
Theſe may be more confiderabl e than thoſe of the other 1 Wenne 
the pieces which they terminate are > the * conſiderable * 
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- Badk VI. Thus is the body of the chimney- piece to be deſigned; and upon this level top 

made by the frame, and the outſide pieces, is to be raiſed the mantle- piece. This 
is to conſiſt of a freeze and cornice; and for the 3 of the intended orna- 
ments, the freeze muſt be broad. 4 R + 


Thus is finiſhed the plein form of the mantle- piece, and its ſupport ; and this the 
moſt unaccuſtomed to the ſcience will, we hope, underſtand. We have for that 
purpoſe avoided in theſe deſcriptions of the | not only the technical terms of © 
authors, but thoſe in th&trade. 


The chimney- piece finiſhed thus cu plain, would he of no 8 
form ; but we propoſe 10 entich it with very elegant, cho not expenſive orta- 
mode. i n M I Es 8 F 


CH qŚGG? 
Of the decoration of this climb, 
H E gudent f FO two parts are in this —_ allotted for FAR reception of orna- 
ment, the flat pieces carried up che ſides, and the freeze under the cornice 
of the mantle- piece. In theſe pieces the center of the freeze is underſtood to be the 
point of principal ornament: it is there the tablet is placed in thoſe chirtiney-pieces 


- which receive that addition; and in _—— the "ge ars Fr bones | its 
re where rpg a [mon would ftand. TONY: n e A | 


4388 
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The OY 3 as el ” as mne cominon ornament in this oa is a JEN 
of ſome kind; and the reſt of the freeze is yy and not Oe filled with 
a _ of en that riſe from it. 


We are pot in 1 a n MN 3 Foy ESI Go following Pa 5 = | 
of cuſtom, but would have him compoſe his feſtoons of ſuch; ſabjeQs as are moſt | 


ſuited to the occaſion, and chuſe his head from thoſe kinds which have correſpon- 
dence with the reſt. In general, feſtoons are made of flowers and fruits ; and the 
head pin as a deeb Ati to nike ee ee is 8 of ſome . . 


e $ heel 3 3 in this ORG: or -tha of a Sn bot. the feſt ; 
would be too coarſe for the work, and the latter might be mifaaderiood. It will 


therefore be moſt proper to place there the head of ſome large fiſh'; not of the ſhark» 
becauſe the armour of its mouth naturally creates terror; but that of ſome other in- 
offenſive kind, the ne or "Oi ORE en BEN of the We ra 1 F 
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| Theſe will not fail to pleaſe every eye when the reſt of the 0 is decorated Chap. 36, 
in the intended manner; but if neither of theſe ſuit the taſte of the architect, he may 


give a figure from fancy, only taking care that it reſemble ſo much a fiſh's head, _ 
every eye may diſtinguiſh that it is deſigned for one. 


This principal figure being placed in the centre of the freeze, the two ſides are to 
be filled with feſtoons. Let the architect form a general outline of theſe, marking 
their breadth ; and let him bring each from one fide of the head; and, after drop- 


ping it down in the middle, let him raiſe up the other end to the top of the freeze at 
its e 


n be the courſe of "he feltoon ; x 4 ahh reſpedt. to its 200, they 
ſhould be correſpondent to the general token and made of ſhells, Of theſe the 
ſea affords a variety altogether endleſs; and among them are a. thouſand different 
forms, which may be happily twiſted together in this deſign. The body of the 
feſtoon may be thus diverſified with the figures of the ſhells ; "and the pearl-oyſter 
haing, introduced among t the reſt, may ſcatter over the edge its iin g treaſures. 


98 The fides are to be deborated with che ſame kind of ſubjects : - but as they have a 
5 different direction, thoſe — may be placed i in a various manner. wn 


At the top of each may very properly be Ho a ſ-allop, + ad PR its baſe ay 4 
hang a feſtoon of other ſhells : theſe may be choſen ſo as to diverſify the whole by 
their unlikeneſs to the others, as well as to exhibit a pleaſing number of forms: and 
upon the plinth of this piece may reſt a large conch, turning up its wide and open 


mouth, as if gaping for the dropping feſtoon, loaded with ſmaller ſhell „ an nd feat 
oy 15 as in the” W 115 


WEN 
There will 1 remain a e pieck neva at WT top ef ch of theſe £ fides 
8 above their mouldings, and upon a level with the freeze. This will admit a peculiar 
beauty by means of the diverſity of light and ſhade afforded by its receding; and in 
this ſhould alſo be placed one large ſhell. For the reft nothing can be added, but 
ſculpture to the mouldings ; and this we adviſe not to be too laviſhly allowed them. 
They ſhould not be left altogether plain, becauſe the quantity of work upon the ſides 
requires ſome decoration in theſe parts; but neither ſhould the chiſſel be allowed to 
reſt too long upon them. They ſhould not be plain, becauſe that would ill agree 
with the reſt; and they ſhould not be much adorned, becauſe the eye is intended 


to be detained but little upon them: the raged ornaments of the fides ers, he the 
intended objects on the attention. Dain of » 
Little need be ſaid with 1050 to the materials of which this TIN ſhould | bo 
al The quantity of ornament, and its nature, require that there ſhould be no 
confuſion in the lights and ſhadows. © This declares a marble of one colour to be the 


only kind fit for the purpole ; and of theſe ſorts — is none ſo Proper as the plain 
white. = 1 3 
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Of a ſmall chimney-piece, with ſculptured mouldings. 


HE laſt deſign was of a kind where the vows of the work * from 
the variety of added ornaments. What we are here to treat of has its ele- 
gance from a plainet, more familiar, and leſs expenſive ſource; and yet in many 


caſes is full as pleaſing. That was fit for particular purpoſes ; for the ſtudy of an ad- 
miral, or the library of a naturaliſt, where it might ſtand independent of every thing 


elſe, and yet be ſure to pleaſe. It could not fail to affect the i imagination by its no- 


velty, nor to pleaſe by the variety of its ornaments, and by the beauty of the ſingle 


figures, as well as by their diſpoſition. That which we here Propoſe i is one of a more 
generally uſeful kind ; and we ſhall introduce the reader to it as to the others, by 


* 


forming a e of its 8 and 8 


A leur, we will ſuppoſe, is to be 1 with * e Sock * 


wainſcot pannels, and a chimney is to be ſuited to it in point of expence and figure. 
This muſt have the ſame kind of decorations, and its ornaments of a higher order. 
Whatever be allowed i in this way muſt not be repugnant to it. 0 This is the kind of 


work we propoſe here; and the ſtudent muſt thus deſign it. Columns would he 


too noble, and they would not ſuit the room: fanciful ornaments are not to be re- 
ceived, becauſe the reſt of the finiſhings are of a plain, tho handſome kind; and the 


deſigner has only the form of a common chimney-piece in his power, and can uſe 


nothing ſo well as ſcrolls to ſupport the mantle- piece. Let _ mark a ow out. 


5 line for the whole, and then conſider its ſource of orpenpat.! 


As many things are | wi FO is to 1 the wal. of. choſe ha am * to 


him: and let him firſt conſider the advantages that may ariſe from light and ſhadow 
Let him upon the level of the hearth lay in three, ſquare plinths the inner one largeſt 


pendicular, formed of three * in eee projection 


and moſt forward, and the other two gradually ſmaller, and gradually receding. 
Thus there will be the foundation of three general projections in the upper work; 


and, in the principal of theſe, there may from its breadth. be ſome. . nes 
8 che ſame Kind. | 


«©. 1 
# 4 


Let inn now 1 TY the inner ES ** raiſe. open it on wit ide 2 per- 
4. that nde w 


moſt being inward, 


Theſe raiſed, let there be laid over them a third of the fame * This, "ag 7. 
preceding inſtances, makes the frame or firſt work of the chimney. Over this let 


$2 
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him defign the flat plate as a freeze; and then Nen ee the bottom again, let Chap.. 38. 
CL et RAN : — 


This, Som the l bigneſs of the plinth, will _ narrower _ the former 3 
and it muſt be terminated at the top by a ee m whoſe head muſt be on a 
level with the top of the freeze. | 


The third perpendicular is now to be raiſed upon 05 wh backward plinth ; and 
this muſt be according to that part narrower than either of the others; and muſt ter- 
minate plain at the ſame height with the head of the ſcroll and the freeze. Thus 
there will be a regular extended ſurface, upon which our ſtudent is to deſign the cor- 
nice for his mantle- piece; in which his care muſt be, to ſtrike the ſeveral parts and 
mouldings with truth, according to the directions given before under their various 

beads. Thus will riſe the whole form and figure of a chimney- piece, ſuch as we 
have repreſented in the firſt figure on our goth plate; and, to faniſh it to the pur- 


poſe we have here propoſed, there will require only.a natural ſucceſſion of ornaments 
Te the mms and 0 mg We 800 * be moſt eee 
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© UE the ame U je Ty a 1 chimney. 


AH E 1 g to ſuit this e to a room where 5 mould. 

L ings of the wainſcot are carved, the mouldings here muſt have the ſame orna- 
ment. There will be two upon the inner form of the chimney-piece, which will 
very properly receive the chiſſel; and theſe being . by : a broad Piece, which . 
18 plain, may | be enriched : as highly * the artiſt t pleaf Re 


R 4. 54.4 


We have given in the figure the ſketch of a light Gndment, Wilen may be given 
to this plain part; but it is better to leave 1 It untouched. - The beauty of the mould- 
ings will be ſeen diſtinetly, if ſcyarated by this plainnefs ; but when there is ſculpture : 

in this intermediate 1 the eye i is 1 and bewildered, and fees 12 dil. 


22 4 


tinctly. . eee e 


The mouldings of the cornice are next: to theſe there is to be allowed a great 
deal of ſculpture. It is the moſt conſpicuous part, and for that reaſon demands to 
be made the moſt elegant. It is alſo upon a level with the eye ſtanding, and will 
be conſidered more naturally than any other part in the ſame view with thoſe mould- 
ings of the wainſcot, 25 which it is the art of the architect to make it c 
reſpond. 


* Y . — 4 
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The great judgment will be, in this place, to throw in the heedful quantity of or- 
nament without confuſion, We have told our ſtudent on repeated occaſions, that the 
1 great 


* \ 
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Book VI. great MY of carved mouldings is to be ſeen diſtin, "To this purpoſe nothing is 


A COMPLETE BODY 


»—"Y ſo uſeful as the intervention of plain parts. When the quantity of ſculpture required 


- there 1 is too much L of accident. 1 


does not admit of that relief to the eye, the greateſt care muſt be in varying the kind 
of ſculpture on the ſeveral parts, ſo that the difference of the figure in the ſeveral 
members may occaſion the eye to ſee them all diſtinctly. This we have attempted 
in the cornice of this chimney- piece; and the ſtudent will at once find in it as much 


| decoration as can be defired, and yet no confuſion. . 


The maln; thus — aw remains ber ne to tis gnihin this 


piece. Two parts alone are vacant that would bear ornament: 2 are the freeze, 


and 5 two 1 un which a are r 5 0 the e ſerolly, | 


In the freeze thi ornament muſt not be Siu yet it ans be * The 


head of ſome Heathen deity, crowned with a wreath of flowers, will very well an- 
ſwer the purpoſe in the centre; and from this, on each ey aſt be > continued a 


feſtoon of large looſe work, OP to the extremes. 


The top of the ſcroll may very FIN be e wk a ſeollop © ſhell; "and 
its natural riches will be a ſuſſicient decoration to the body of it. The n may 
be covered with the end of an acanthus leaf; and from this may drop a feſtoon of 


flowers: theſe muſt have a moderate projection, and the care of the deſigner ſhould 


be to form the feſtoon uf ſuch as have no ſmall parts. The projection of the inner 
part will be ſome defence to it; but, notwithſtandin 5 that, it is in a 700 where 


0 1 


This is a thing that ought to be mack more confidered in ſculpture . 
The place where the work is to ſtand ſhould be regarded, that the accidents may 
be foreſeen to which it is liable, and the parts compoſed accordingly, nothin 5: 


der being admitted where there muſt come violence. 


With regard to the materials of which this chimney-piece thould be compoſed, the 


quantity of ſculpture, as in the laſt, determines that point. There i is difficulty in fo 
managing this in any manner, that the merit of the artiſt may not be loſt in the con- 
Fuſion of the objects from their nearneſs; and if a coloured or variegated marble 


were employed, that confuſion would be inevitable; therefore plain white is fitteſt 


for this purpoſe. Indeed the univerſal rule ſuits well with Nature; for as the varie- 


gated marbles do not advantageouſly admit ſculpture, neither do they e it; their 
mixture of tints giving them _ of another kind, 
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E laſt cone the OY) of AF Fe * 3 oy proper 1 11 dobin whit 
VVV che mouldings of the wainſeot pannels were decorated with ſcul ptare, with- 
out any 1 conſiderable addition: in this chapter we ſhall carry our ſtudent's ima- 
gination a little higher in the ſame Way; and ſuppoſe chat, beſide the ſculpture of the 
' mouldings, the room has farther: decoration. of the fame kind: the ehimney muſt 


be proportioned to this; and we ſhall here conſider the form that will be moſt f 
ü 031 Id gehe itz e SE. 08 9.9 a3 7 iy end” | Fe k 
The ſame general ſhape with the laſt muſt be tight; becauſe the decorations of the fl 
room are of the ſame kind ; but as tnere is more required 3 in 1 hah tare muſt be | 


e e eee bren ent n5baylf)ouh „ I 


This is the firſt 8 the e 3 bs Eg and Likes, 3 AY 4 
ä 8 field for decoration. The lights and ſhadows muſt be next conſidered; ands 

after our young deſigner ſhall have drawn his mo Pe Bo m__ e to mo : 
vide for this by ent PINNING: - | | 55 


Three WR 9 i different degrees of ki) he W firſt wok * as in "Y 
preceding; but in theſe the third or moſt remote muſt ſhew itſelf between the firſt 
and ſecond very far back, and the middle one or ſecond muſt itſelf have a-different 
projection, the middle of it ſtanding much forwarder than the two fides. We ſhall 
ſhew the uſe of this in the ſuperſtructure: but let the ſtudent begin here; and he will 


ſee the advantage in point of light and . that mu attend den a mixed pros f 
jection of the ſeveral 325 43 3 F 
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Upon the felt of chele let kink a latte on a 15551 FOY dis” lite bf {breadth 
terminated cu nd by a handſome. — ; A lying atother 3 vet the 
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PE, or - firſt work of * chimney. | 


+. "4% 5 A 4 
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The fd piece, as we bibs named e is = to v7.5 dale to this: : the hits; 
coming behind it in/ form of 2 back pilaſter faſhion, is to ſeparate it a little, and 
there is then to be raiſed upon the middle or moſt projecting part of the bottom, a 
ſcabbard of that kind, which holds the figures of the. termini; and from the hinder | 
part of it, which projects leſs, let him raiſe a perpendicular picce, which ä 
as a back to the figure in the middle; and ſhall be all the way of equal breadth. We . 
have before mentioned the continued piece of ſmalleſt projection; which running 
N . | „ * ö behind 
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Book VI. behind this, ſerves as a back to the whole that is raiſed on the laſt mentianss plinth, 
EO and terminates pedeſtal-faſhion at the height of the firſt frame of the chimney, 


Thus much prepared, the figure which | is to fe on the middle part of this ſecond 
plinth, and is to be the principal ornament of che works is to be deſigned. 


The back we have propoſed for this running of equal breadth up from the whole 

of this plinth, muſt cut through the mouldings of the pilaſter back, and riſe to ſuch 

a height above them, that a plain piece being laid over the frame by way of freeze, 
its top ſhall be level with theirs. Theſe « are 5 to hrt! the cornice of the 


mantle pee 1 . 8 of 


We have JiteQed the . to bh the fink of a | Cabband: Hom the the 
ing part of the middle plinth, equal to it in breadth at the baſe. The outline of 
this muſt be formed by two divergent lines, which widening upwards, muſt à litile 
above the lower moulding of general back unite with thoſe lines which: bene the par- 
ticular back of * figure, drawn from the two ſides of this nth. | bono gg od 


ee Prev 


This will have a very happy effect, as the Nugent wil 1 by ws. his 
eye upon n figure ir in our ee EO. 7 Aol 2118 tive: 2qadt derte aut dT 
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Now, Wey under 5 3 nt ** 1 hea > fantole. pare ea 
| With a fancied hcad-dreſs, and ornamented with flowing hair. The neck and breaſt 


| muſt be naked below this; and they will naturally n 1 the ee 23855 
the two o lines which form the ſcabbard are loſt. E ot Ee 19639519 
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In this "low þ is to > 8 the abend at a hide . may re "Silk riſe. on 
each ſide, and in the middle drop lower forming a kind of o ornament above the ſides 5 


of the breaft, and concealing cha ſeparation. 


r 
„ ane 2 


— 
* 


Hence is to be continue d the ſcabbard W 1 this ound in n the 8 
inſtance be decorated with a rich feſtoon for two thirds of its length, and on the lower 
part covered with an acanthus leaf, raiſed for that en iro the ſurface of the 


r 
r 


pos 


—— _ 
r 


F 


1 plinth. 

Over the hand and upon the flat piece, continided from one * . * to the 
5 : other, is to be carried the cornice ; Which projecting on each ſide over the heads, 
and receding behind, will have a great deal of variety in + and. ſhade ; 7 and 
| D nothing will now be wanting but the ornaments. 
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O the ornaments of this thimmy. 


1 is intended in he original Aiden of this Chittindy, that it Call have a great 


deal of decoration, Thoſe heads we have placed above the ſcabbards in the 


middle parts, are a great article of this elegance ; and what remains to be done, is 
to give a proper decoration to the freeze, or flat piece over the framo, and to add the 
advantage of ſculpture to the mouldings. ' 


In the centre of this piece it will be . to place ; a uablet, as that addition never 


fails to 2 a look of bo 


the centre er chis ! is to be formed ke large and fob ornament, tt 
mnuſt not be a head in this chimney-piece, becauſe that would be a repetition of 


what 1 15: already at the ſides. A ſhell will be very proper for the purpoſe; and as it 
ſhould be of ſome kind that ſpreads conſiderably without projection, none will be ſo 


fit as the ſcallop. For the conſtruction of this, we ſhall refer the ſeulptor to an 
original much ſuperior to all the models of old Greece: Let him lay before him, ag 
he works, a natural ſcallop ſhell ; and if he will with due attention follow the work 


of Nature in the ſeveral ribs and furrows which her diſtinct and necurite hand has i 


marked upon its ſurface, he will command waiyerſal me 


This is che everlaſting ellen we give the ſeulptor. Nature is in al theſe . 
ready at hand; and we ſhall not fear to tell him, that as much ee be obtained 


by mann 1 ſhell; as by copying the Belvidere 


From each fide of this ſhell ſhould be earch Figs an the reſt of * 
tablet; and as nothing can ſo properly decorate the two {paces of the freeze on the 


two ſides of this tablet, there may be a great deal of merit in ſo diſpoſing the inner 


point of each, that altho it be in reality dune, it hou ſeem a continuation en 


way of the feſtoon on the tablet. 


The 2 ornament of this chimney-piece muſt depend upon the ſculpture of 
the mouldings ; and in this the ſame care muſt be taken, as in the preceding in- 
ſtance, that this be varied in ſo careful a manner, that the ſeveral parts tend to let off 


one another not to confuſe the eye that is detained upon them. 


The great caution in this reſpect will be required at the an for in that part 
the ſculpture will be cloſe. The two mouldings we have directed to be given to 


the three pieces which conſtitute the inner work or firſt frame, muſt be cut into a 
bold and ſtrong elegance of this kind ; and as the ſeparation is conſiderable, we - 
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ſhall allow in this what we declared againſt in the other, that is, ſome ornament on 


Bok V L the piece between, T his muſt be light, and conſiſt of large parts; and by this 
means it will at once have an aſpe of diverſity, and will not confuſe the ſight. 
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in which, beſide the Roger there is uſe.” 


* 
1 24 Tc 


Every 01 one knows, that kot a wane A the ea of a . turning according 


to the courſe of the wind, a dial may be made, with its hand, which anſwering di- 
rectly to all the motions and changes above, ſhall point to "M8 diviſions on which 
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are. marked the ſeveral Points of the . 


This i 18 famila to beely ne al | ie Gilttided of lags” from that which! is Fo 0 
wrought | at Buckingham houſe; but the moſt: uſeful. method is to place the dial 
within doors: 1 and. v we e ſhall Bie a a | defi ib, in which it is at” 'the ſame t time erna. 
mental, * e ug 
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Thoſe NNE to go out of the Kouſe- to Aude; the courſe of the _ may 
look at the vane itſelf 3 but there is A r . ! convenience: in nin that i in- 


dication into ne houſh, . 35 2 3 
| 1 TRY en 2117 2 ; . 33 7 1 79 TS 3 


Whins things: ths Kind is Nerd hi feſt busen of wp dei is to te- 
member, that every room is not fit for lite A Wind-dial in a dining-room would be 


an odd kind of ornament; and much more improper would it be to place it in a 


more elegant apartment. The ſtudy of a ſea-officer, or other curipus 1 or ho 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


o * 


A ie XLII. 


Of 'the"emflrutiion of this chimmy-piece. 


(Ontinued chimney-picces are in a manger: Gee to the fineſt rooms of a 

houſe; and are therefore in great propriety covered with a profuſion of orna- 
ment but in this, which is particular in deviating from that rule, the firſt principle 
is to omit the Poon of ſuch apr Fermion. 


The room, in either of theſe e id ot of chat highly e veg nor is, . * 
dial itſelf, tho it may be rendered far from ae e. to the os a "Tow of 0 orna- 
ment at all like the e others, of which! we have treated. | 


For theſe a the'defiph of he! er n in this 8 wh be Gia, 
without too much ornament; and all that belongs to the continued part muſt par- 
take of the ſame character. Thus much premiſed, that the ſtudent may underſtand 
ervety article, and its reaſon, as we proceed in the deſign, we ſhall conſider ſeparately 

the two parts; or the 2 piece — this 22 * : 

And the vooor work Wo. 5 
We ke: otferveSh in * that SPY upper pant i in a continued eee 
ſhould be light; and for that reaſon have on all common, occaſions excluded the uſe 

of the orders. But this is a Kind altagether fingular. Its conſtruction will therefore 
afford an exception from that rule, very Allowable in its own nature; and as we have 

directed that the whole of this upper work ſhould be proportioned to the deſign, we 
tall here allow an order in the ſupetſtructure, and that not of the lighter Kind. 
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H E ſtudent underſtands. that he is to deſign on this 1 a en part of a 
continued n ene whoſe character muſt be Grengils, and | whoſe orna- = 


8 ments moderate. 8 


It i is to o be the decoration A a a room + wing hs ſie of high finiſhing has not en- 


8. tered 3 and it 1s to append a ir but ſolid N N | 


Let him, . he his as hs extent of the room, draw firſt apon hs 


paper a general outline of the whole; and ſeparating the under part, of which we 
treat here, from the other, let him begin with the mark of a couple of ſides conſider- 
ably broad in proportion to the height of this lower part. No matter that they haye 


an air of maſſyneſs before the upper part is ſhadowed in; as ſoon as a Doric column 


is placed over each, the reaſon will be evident; ; and what e * in the i im- 
perfect view an | error, will become a beauty; | *Y 


Let him POOR by deſigning his plinth : let this be 3 foe the per of 


the frame and general back, and let it project at an equal diſtance from the part 


where the rim of the frame will come, and the verge, that it may ſupport an up- 
right piece, whoſe projection will give it an air of ſolidi 5 nas the reſt, and over 
whole axis is to  reft that of the Doric column. | 291 we wh | 


The punch a bed, let Won beria by nk on its nearer * two We 
pieces for the ſirſt frame: let theſe be narrow, and terminated outward by a thick 
moulding. This will give an air of ſtrength, more than if they were broader and 
more flat, and that is | the idea ee, to be entertained in the mind thro' this 


whole 98 


On the outſide of theſe muſt be contained the general back, pilaſter- faſhion, as we 


explained on a preceding faſhion ; and in the midſt of this let there be raiſed, upon 


the projecting of the plinth, an upright of ſolid aſpect, which 1 is to run up beyond 
the ſides of che frame to the cornice. 


Theſe FLAG laid in, let a plain piece be marked for covering the frame to 5 5 


height of the tops of theſe two laſt mentioned uprights; and thus there will be a 
level ſurface, on which to reſt the cornice : beyond the uprights there mult alſo be 


continued a piece over the top of the back, which ended by a moulding running in 


a line with the upper one of the frame; and thus is the VROW body of the 2 4 5 


| OF ARCHETECTURE. bis > 
piece framed in this lower Ken to the EN IGG. it is to Io: crowned with the Book VI. 
mantle-piece. 8 eee dec mite b f ne te. 


This is to project over * enn dat is, ac the n of che Doric co- 
lumns; and a pediment may be raiſed from” its centre. Theſe variations will give 


it a preat advantage; from the diſpoſition of the parts, and the Wegen of — and | 
ſhade, and that without the WOouCton of wy improper ornament. : 


| Tho-pedinet 42 be of the open kind, and muſt Seni a ths Of this we 
| ſhall ſpeak more at large, when we conſider the ornaments ; but thus is to be de- | 
ſigned the body of the lower part of the chimney, ſuitted to ſupport the reſt. 
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2 ap " the ornaments of | this 9 


| ES IDE the 1 TY will very v well bear EF Be qutptare ROONEY is one 
B conſpicuous part that requires ornament. This is the freeze or flat piece over 
the upper member of the ftame: 2 and there will alſo be room for ſomething on the | 
bodies of the two uprights, which are immediately under the columns. As for the | 
ornaments of the freeze, there i 1s no. abſolute, neceſſity for a tablet to receive thoſe 
in the midſt; yet it will! in general be advantageous. They ſhould conſiſt of £50 
and ſolid parts, to anſwer properly to the character of the reſt of the chimney-picce ; ; 
and as we have given two or three different occaſions. on which it may be pro- 
per to introduce this kind of chimney, we ſhall. obſerve that they ought to de | 
ſelected out of that part of nature N the PEPPIRHor:: is mall concerned. 


Af the viekfatiograqm of a 88 were the placg for the chimney, we ſhoulg. 
direct guns and nets to be repreſented on the tablet, and wild game on the ſide- 
ſpaces: but it will be beſt to ſuppoſe it anſwering the nobleſt purpoſes, and placed in 
the library of a ſea-commander. .. In this caſe the ſubjects proper to be introduced are 

of another kind; and, * for the W Pay are. duch as will beſt become 


his art. (7 T6-:.4 . 


F 
; * 2 4 e 3 1 
. 8 + 6 | N 


We Mall adviſe in this 2 chat af 11 x tablet i in ** . 1 chat it * 
* than ordinary. It will add to the general look of ſolidity, and will ſeem a par- 
ticular ſupport to the pediment raiſed over the centre of the ee and to 
the buſt we have already propoſed it mould bontain. 5 


This tablet will have another advantage i in its break lich is, Mette will wats 
tain the more happily thoſe implements which will in the preſent caſe beſt become 
it, Inſtead of the gun and nets, in the preceding uſe of it. let the ſculptor here em- 
poy'W his beſt art to he the oar and trident. Behind theſe, where they croſs 


r one 


— 


616 A'COMPLERTB BODY 


Book VI. one another, let him place the large hollow of à ſcallop ſhell ; and from 'their upper 
part let him drop a feſtoon, which, after drooping toward the bottom of the tablet 
on es oe, ſhall ve b * again, and — at the 1 corner. 
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\Thels ſeftoons thould get be 8 of bones. ban. as on 3 
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Thete 18 4 val field "MIO as in all the inſtances we have ramed:befts: on like 
occaſions, for the ſeulptor to receive as models, but his art, which ſhould depend 
on Nature, loſes ſight of her entirely. The heralds animals are not more contemptible 
than the eggs and anchors vf our beſt ſculptors: ſo remiſs are they even in the moſt 
common parts: and in all others, tho' Nature is before them, they regard only the 
repreſentations they find in former works. Theſe are few, imperfect, and obſcure , 
while the variety is endleſs in Nature herſelf, and nothing ſo eaſy as the imitating 
her. There is merit in novelty; and this is the natural path to acquire that praiſe. The 
artiſt will find an inexhauſtible ſtore for it in theſe inſtances ; and he will ſtand 
: very far above all cenſure, when he can appeal to Nature, and to the repreſenta- 
tions of her ſeveral forms f in the 3 of e V N Fan ſtudied 


them. 


- * 


It is for this reaſon we fo ofecu 8 fo earneſtly recommend to the 3 Who 
is to deſign ornnament, and to the ſculptor, who is to execute them, the ſtudy of 
Nature. In the preſent inſtance, inſtead of his being reduced to copy what he bas 
ſeen in the works of others, beſide the great variety of ſhells, there are numerous 

plants of the ſea, and works of inſects, uſually numbered with them; Which afford 
not only Gingularity, but a beauty which © one & would bees rel Gore” tees NE 447508 

to create a defire of imitating. 5 . 3 % LECT 1. 

it 4 eHhang 
Let im trace th marki the! wild nie; of the Wesen and ws 4 WAY " 5 

world will not admire the repreſentation: ſo much the more, wanne 

1 18 White, and hard as marble. CCC eee 


If he would taſk his hand to the higheſt of i its W let bin, as ee as amen, 
Ale Nature, trace in his work the accumulated rays that in diſtinct aſſort 
cover the ſtar ſtone. To theſe let him add, in review at leaſt, the madr 
| ſpungy, ſtriated, and ſtarry, white coral 3 the eſchara, whoſe netted ſubſtance We 

eye, while not one fibre loſes its place or office: to theſe the pearly ormus, and the 
round-headed acetabulum add their various, diſtinct, and always admired forms. 
| Theſe, and innumerable more, which the ſea covers from common eyes, naturaliſts 
© have dragged up to light ; and their forms'far exceed all the fanciful figures. that mo. 
dern genius, or even the idoliſed fancy of antiquity, have ever given us. Nor kt 
"the ſtudent complain of the difficulty of viſiting the ſhores, and dragging the bot- 
tom of ſeas, for them : this labour has been taken off his 2 and * wy * | 


bath all pa a ſingle. ſheet. of pager * . 5 0% % „ EE Ons 
s of which the Ke on the ablet! in o this «infact 


PF are the ſabjeath 
| be formed) yy they are ready fora thouſand others. x 
N | * : 95 l * : * OY 2: 9225 
Hi on Animal, | ns : 1 15 * 


OK ARQHETBOTURE. 


The tablet, which. is the principal and moſt conſpicuous part of the lower work, Chap. 45. 
being thus deſigned. and, finiſhed, there remain on each ſide of it two large vacant 


ſpaces : theſe are the uncovered part of the freeze, and upon theſe are to be placed 
ſome ornament. Let the ſtudent remember, that we have told him every thing here 
muſt be bold and large. Inſtead of a compoſition of ſmall ſubjects, let him fill each 
of theſe ſide · ſpaces with a whale or dolphin. The maſſyneſs of ſuch a figure will 
contribute with all the zeſt to the idea of ſtrength. and firmneſs ; and thus will the 
decoration of the principal part in the lower work be finiſhed. 


Of the decoration for the reſt of the Iower part, 


E x T aſter the freeze, and its tablet, come under confideration the two up- 
| rights, Yor ſtand under the columns in the ſuperirnure. 


"Let the top of each be covered with ſorne broad and well-ſhaped leaf; and let 


the body be ſurrounded by a plain moulding. This will give a kind of oblong 


pannel in the front of each, and down the greateſt part of its length my be carried 
a feſtoon, + 


Let the duden al this time * in wind the nature > the kubjeet 3 and let him 


deſign theſe feſtoons, not in the common way, but with ſtars and waves, and pearls 


alſo. 


In conſequence of this adherence to Nature, thoſe who are unacquainted with the 


ſubjects will yet be charmed with their various forms and aſpect, and will perhaps 
give to his imagination the praiſe of their invention ; but to thoſe who have more 
knowledge, they will be the ſource of a nobler pleaſure : ſuch will pes the . 
ment uſed 1 in a their choice, and the gin in the i imitation. 5 


All the na of 58 had this origin; and it is to be Reg Rok that he 


ſpirit has ſo much decayed. It is owing to the ſole cauſe we * * the 
poveny of genius, wk Re tare ſpirit of imitation. . 


Thoſe whom our artifts affect to follow OT Nature. The firſt raſe . 


ſculpture was taken from the buſh ; and there remains to this time its moſt per- 
fect model. It is ſo in all the others; and every carver has power to refer to the ori- 


ginals. Inſtead of this the forms are transfered with little regularity from one piece 5 


of work to another, till, tho we {ee in every inſtance the fame ſhapes, it is not eaſy 
to ſay what they are. The anemony is in ſpring open to the imitation of the ſcul_ 


ptor 3 and what 9 can be made between that flower from the garden, and 
Ne. 65. 7 8 | Bas its 


and acetabula ; and let the leaf he throws upon the 0p of each be of the ſea- Kind 
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Book VI. its beſt repreſentation from the chiſſel? This copying one another is the reaſon of the | 
— acknowledged decay in the yy a there | is but this method we >" Proper to o reſtore 


it to the firſt e 
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The er by this part of the chimney bg diſpatched, tb. yy Ornaments 
are few: A little common ſculpture on the mouldings is all there requires on the cor- 
nice; and the buſt in the pediment — be . Rees to the reſt of dens 1 55 
a Neptune. 


\ 


CB A M 3M 
Of the 7 uperſirufure. II 


HU $ much finiſhed, we come to the continuation of the chiranemplach up- 

ward; and of this the young architect will eaſily form a proper idea, when he 
recollects what we have at firſt ſaid of it, that a wind-dial is to occupy the middle 
ſpace, and that the ades are to be decorated with Doric columns. | 


| ln all conlivibd 3 che upper ack; is 5 Bind of frame and here 
it requires no particular form. The buſt will riſe a little way into it ; but this, 
far from being a blemiſh, will be the happieſt way imaginable of connecting 

the two parts together, and will admit an ornament continued from thoſe of the 


-.: mo begin with regularity, we ſhall dire& our ſtudent to draw firſt his outline of 

the whole upper work correſpondent to the lower : and this done, he is to de- 
ſign his columns. Tho' it is proper columns ſhould be uſed in the ſuperſtructure of 
a chimney-piece in this ſingular caſe ; yet it is to be conſidered, that when the Doric, 
the moſt ſuited to the general intent is employed, the ſeveral methods that tend to 
lighten it ſhould all be taken. The firſt of theſe is the raiſing it upon a pe- 0 
deſtal, becauſe in that caſe the column having leſs height in the ſhaft, requires leſs 
diameter; and in appearance nothing will ſo much contribute to | the Wü 1 as the 
thickneſs of the ſhaft, F 


This firſt principle being eſtabliſhed, let the ſtudent find the axis or centre of 
the upright piece on each fide, raiſed for the ſupport of theſe columns, and there | 
| | fix the point for the centre of his column. | dis re mr 


This A let him raiſe the proper - pedaſtt of the Doric ok ming. 
diſtinctly its baſe, die, and cap ; and let the mouldings which form theſe be. conti- A 
nued as if to. unite the two pedeſtals by an intermediate plain work : they: muſt not 


be ſuffered to cut the pediment ; 3 and ey will be interrupted alſo by the ay 
| | + as Oe 


ä / . v TES 2 
a — & hy by 5 — . = 1 - ts « 


O F. A * our 


may be rubb'd out ; whom theſe 8 intervene. of It.is Gals, 8 of pn, baſe that 
will be interrupted by the pediment, and that of the cap by the ornaments of the 
buſt. The firſt lines being marked; i in already, theſe need not cut; thro' it j but 
in the other caſe the ** of ee cannot be * till hs « ornament. is 
formed. e 1 Dit os fltive fig 7400 JI. 


3 
„e 2 ** 


Upon theſe pedeſtals enife the two "WE columns ; and, to give hom x a farther air of 15 
lightneſs, as far as that order is capable, let the ſhafts be fluted. Upon theſe raiſe the 
roper entablature, and crown it with a broken pediment of the arched kind; from 


the baſe of whoſe opening it will be very proper to throw up a Callop-ſhell; and 
to give out on each ſide feſtoons 5 Su, ſhells, and ſtar-ſtones, to fill the va- 


cancy. 


This done, the ſpace is marked in, and little remains for the architect. The 
ſtructure of the work for the dial is not his province. Its outline is all be is 
concerned to lay in, for he beſt Knows what ſhould be its ſize, and what or- 
naments ſhould ſurround it. 5 

In the ſquare ſpace contained within the columns, their continued baſe, and the 
lower member of their architraye, 1 him Gefign. a proper frame. 


This 1 in A E to 7M outline of the Hats; but, to break in upon the | 


ſameneſs of a perfect ſquare figure, let the corners droop, and the top-line from a 
ſmall diſtance each way be elevated a little. 0 


This muſt be the ſhape of 6 inks ; Pry as to its compolition, nothing 3 is pro- | 3 
per but large, irony mouldings. 


Let the dial be now defined.” and 1 into its proper place. We would not 

have it fill the centre of the ſquare, for that would be poorly formal. Let it be 
| truck with ſeveral concentrick circular ſtrokes, which will form the outlines of the 
| mouldings ; and let the outer line of theſe be ſo near the top, that the ornaments f 
| era it may riſe to the bottom of the pediment. 


The outline being chus . let the four coding points be 1 ell, 
weſt, north, and ſouth ; and thus let the ornaments be begun. Oppoſite to each of 
theſe marks let there be a head, repreſenting the antique figures of the winds; and 


all chat is required farther, is to connect * by ſcrolls of a free, _- and large 
work. 


All is now proper filled, except a cquar above the buſt, left the a peculiar orna- 
ment. 


Let a couple of dolphins be dropt by the tails 998 * part of the feſtoon over 
this, and let them at ſome diſtance ſurround the buſt: within theſe let the deſigner 
form the outline of a large ſcallop. This will ſerve.as a very elegant as well! as pro- 
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Thus will be finiſhed a continued ch 


har occafion ; in which 


ornament will correſpond w 
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7R is. ewe ye far diſcharged os terms of our "as. 5 the e 


1s left untütored in nothing relating to the conſtruction of a houſe; from its 
eee to the finiſhing; fo far as his province is concerned. He is a 


' maſter of the terms, uſed in his proper ſeience, he underſtands the fundamental 
parts of it, the doctrine of foundations and walls has been explained; the orders 


we hope are familiar to him; and the diviſion and diſtribution of his plan has been 
for various occaſions laid down in a plain and uſeful manner. We hope therefore he 
knows perfectly what a houſe ſhould be, according to its ſcene: n 3 and 7 Ke 


it remains that we jpeak of exterior ornaments and decorations: 


4 


| "Thiele are always proper, e ee e A houſe of 3 


ſhould have every thing about it elegant; and it is no ſmall advantage to be 4 


little removed from the eye, and from the common walk of men. It can only thus 


1 
1 1 ; "44 : 


_ 4 "_ this muſt be (confined within 


muſt be decorated A. their intended uſe, 


Their places we have d of nner and tho 1 Blocks up the front, 
and has made it a kind of law that theſe openings ſhall be two, and at remote parts 


from the centre, we have ventured to — und have ſhewn 1 the beſt —_ 
for the 9 gate 1s in the' ot prints rag | »s 11 
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be regtoved, by taking in a 6 proper ares | before it. This we have explained and pro- 


Ta this wall there muſt be openings, badges of ſhew, ad convenience and theſes 
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Book VII. 1 heſe __ muſt have their gates, and the gates their ſupport. 
. 


This 1s the origin of the preſent article the oh 


. All things! in tegular architecture; are dedubedjorigina 7 From . The 
farmer's gate, which opened into his paled yard, had its Poſts ; and theſe, in a more 
ennobled form, make the piers of magnificent” 1 


There muſt not only be ſtrength, but an appearance of ſtren h ü in all . 
and this would be wanting without the aſſiſtance bf he! pier. maͤlld fee the 
walls rock, or we ſhould ſuppoſe they rocked with the motion of the gates, if not 
ſupported by a mound or maſs. This gave origin to the pier; the addition of a piece 
of ſtone-work, or of brick-work, more ſolid than the reſt, to receive the ſtaples 
of the hinges, to hang the gates ſecure, to give them room and free power to turn, 
without appearance of — the wall; and 8 the 1 plan of this Fart was 


* a 


* id nne it is no more than a pięce of the knock brought out 
more forward, and made ſtronger than the reſt : from this thought it was natural to 
improve the part in buildings of more elegance; and it became a regular ſtructure, 
e Bon. Solid and greeted, 2 above the wall, and variouſly decorated. 
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| One piece of ornament its uſe has made almoſt wir l ;. this, is- the nich 0 
0 1 nit Din 1 247 4 1 213 oft-: 2077. bes, bi 


Our Seele more 3 than i the; 8 of their legs, * 5 
N51 to knock at one another's doors; and, as they might be tired with the exer- 
ciſe, a nich with its ſeat were: cut conſtantly in each Pier to, receive them. At — 
ſent, tho our coaches only paſs in at theſe gates, the form remains. Niches are 

made for ſhew, even when bars and Se of iron are n in them, e before 
| them, to prevent the boaſted purpoſgamꝛmñ 1h 2g vs aac alta 7 


Hoſpitality was once the character of our country;; ; TRA theſe nlp tho' hard ſeats 
in the front-walls of every great houſe; invited the ag | as to nen 1 jo 
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We are in * to 3 the. Yraft in building, 150 the Jurpoſe is fo 
and are to conſider : a nich as an eſſential Tot of os pier, "> Hew 
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1 The. pace br area before a Houſe is cette to 1 ktanding well; ant, when it 
Z noble building, the piers of the gate are as neceſſary as the wall which e 


r method, Which ſets afide © the / nt 


4 en 


: the ſpace. Let the ſtudent remember what we have faid of columns and their foperibr. 


: beauty, when they ſtand ftes* and cleat 


1 {+ + * 


"of all other parts of a building. It is the 


: ſame with the Whole, with the entire ſtructüre. Nothing gives ſach an air of rude- 


neſs and II management, as 


ſee a building crowded i in its plan. The architect who | 


intends to beſtow. decoration. i elegance of form upon A ſtructure, ſhould Have it in 


his thoughts 


S 


firſt to let that beauty be Gefgus be ſeen; 


and this muſt be done by giv⸗ 


ing freedam. Ik he be left at Jarge in the place, let him proportion the area to the 


FLEE 


building 3 15 


confined, let him proportion the edifice to the ſpace. This gives the 


fiſt. e ple 'of. the front-wall and ate iy; 3 and as it is is effential, introduces 


with equal 


a * 12251 
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r 'vh 


al neceſſity the doctrine of. piers. 1 


2 S 


14 


$9972 
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The ſpace, if clientaltribed; being marked vie, the biilding muſt cover a pro- 
portionable ſpot of it, removed from the front-line 3 and this line muſt be the place of , 
the wall. To, ſhew the necefity 1 in one vaſt recent inſtance, let the judicious eye, 
nay, let ally. eye, be directed to the 'manfion-houſe of the city of London. A hole 
ſeems to have been chopped out, by cutting away ſome houſes in the ſtreet, and this 
great monument of dullneſs to have been raiſed to fill the gap, not ſeated there to 
enrich it z {© big, that tis an alley only Which ſurrounds it; ſo high, that, from 
the ill-proportioned, ſpace before, the eye cannot be carried up to view. the ſculptured 
upper- works, without half breaking the nes of the neck in throwing the head 
backward. Thus ſtands this large unwieldy maſs of matter; where elegance wo 


have diſplayed iel 5 in b all its e , and The 


e on of bigoted wy anc _ 


i * 


the dae is too big for it. 
piece k * 182 


round, and the waſte. room ſpared within, might have made a fore-cc 
pore by its proper diſtant wall, "decorated. with piers and oor ays 3 3 nd bs | 
apartments, upon. ſuch a Plan, .w pact 
Hens che a JR and the firucture a8 0 
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1 is not that the 3 was tao | ſmall; 3. none is too ſmall for elegance: a tis that 


The houſe might have been thrown fat back-in this very 
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woe” have been more con 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


Book VII, We cannot give a ftronger proof of the propriety of gates and piers in frot of 
VV elegant buildings than this, in which the heavy iron work crowds on the very flights 


of ſteps, and the eye akes to look upon the building; VOOR with won 8 
all might have been compoſure and propriety, 912 
Next to this error of bringing forward the building to the fron in great towns, 
is the burying it behind walls too lofty. The entrance is of the contrary kind; but 
every one knows the fault may be equal in oppoſite extremes. In the firſt caſe the 
houſe is thruſt too forward upon the obſerver, and loſes all its praiſe, like object 
brought too cloſe before the eye in viſion, which, being within. its focus, are ſeen 
confuſedly and with pain : in the other it is hid entirely, Neither is the purpoſe in 
building. For what does the proprietor expend his fortune | for what the architet 
ſearch over the ſores of antient time, and tax his labouring genius for i invention, bu 
that the ſtructure may be admired ? This purpoſe is prevented when it is hid. Who 
ever ſaw the regularity, the ſymmetry, and beauty, of the London houſe of tht 
great ornament, as well as patron, of the ſcience, the Lord Burlington? The friend 
and intimates of that great man; who could not but be few, becauſe his judgment 
and his taſte were delicate, and he lived in an age almoſt of barbariſm. If a ſtranger 
preſſed for the fight, a porter ſurlily denied him : and for what purpoſe was thy 
burying and hiding of an elegant building deſigned ? It is indeed impoſlible to u- 


{wer. The wall is diſproportioned to the edifice, and throws a melancholy goon 1 


upon it and about it. The height too enormous for piers, the proper ornament, | 

and therefore an expenſive gateway, with the orders, and a rich ſuperſtructure, vn 

rendered neceſſary. Let us excuſe this great man, while we condemn the pride. I: 

The errors were not his. The work was done in his abſence, while he was 

ing that knowledge, in the more improved parts of Europe, which he . 

terwards at Chiſwick. He diſapproved this; but he faffered it to ſtand, becule 
bis own deſign was in the other place. | 25 0 e 


The carpoſes of this wall would have been anſwered by ach as PUT . 1 
mitted the uſe of piers, and the building would have been ſeen with them. The 


| duſt and inconveniences of a ſtreet, the noiſe of paſſengers, and the too free gaze 


of untaught eyes, would be kept off with a common front-wall , and to this what 
we here treat of is the proper decoration. A houſe not too large for the ſpace in 
which it ſtands, defended from the too cloſe approach of ſtrangers by its front- 
wall, proportioned ſo as to become it, not to hide it, and decorated at a front- 
opening with piers, exhibits perfection in this part of architecture; and this is a moſt 
eſſential part of the great point, diſpoſition. | This ſhews the place, the uſe, and 
the neceflity, as well as propriety, of piers: a part in architecture * uuderſioos 

than moſt others, 8 ; | 5 


The wall bal arte TYP heig he of the houſe, che 5 8 haye an | 
opening, ſuited partly to its uſe, and partly to the extent. The entrance ſhould be 
free, and it ſhould appear ſo. The idea of crowding has in It meannek and 
trouble. Dignity and caſe are conſulted in the ſtructure, and let them be {" 


every where, As the gate is intended for a coach, *. We _— 1 
In, 
$ | Ks. 
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ings that this may raſh thro! without coming near either ſide. It has the aſpect of Chap, a. 
a place of buſineſs to come in thro an gap which will juſt admit the Wheels W 
4 there will always be the idea of rubbing and ſqueezing. Theſe are meanneſſes 
that ſhould have no place in the approach to an edifice of taſte and grandeur. The 
opening is therefore neceſſary to be free and broad ; and this will give the firſt law 
for the piers. They are to terminate it; they muſt bear a general proportion to the 
wall in which they ſtand, to the edifice to which they lead, and to their ſervice ; 
but the moſt immediate relation the eye diſcovers, will be that to the opening of 
the gate. Should this be diſproportioned, all regularity, beſide were fruitleſs, A 
pair of maſly piers to a narrow opening would be abſurd : they would have the aſpect 


of unneceſſary weight and of conſtraint, and would appear intended for ſome Abet 
uſe, and brought in here by chance. 
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of Wo: have directed. proportion to bs. 1 6 = — 5 the ll ad * 
whole exterior work, it is no where ſo needful as in theſe piers. They have the firſt 
attention of the eye, and they never fail to fix a kind of character of the whole 
' building. The high-gates, which have been ſuffered unluckily to ſwallow up a 
vaſt, price, and take their place before ſome elegant buildings, carry the aſpect of 
triumphal arches more than paſſages to a common houſe. Their columns raiſed on 
pedeſtals, and crowned with a regular ſuperſtructure, bring into our minds thoſe 
triumphal edifices raiſed hy Rome to the glory of their half-deified heroes. We are 
| reminded of the ſrructures ſacred to the names of Conſtantine, of Severus; and of 
Antonine, and look in vain for trophies,” arnaments, and 'hiftory, The houſe ſeen 
 thro' their opening gate is reduced below its real dignity in the ee of their 
ill-adjuſted Gy q "ws os Man * Aare pen . $64 e diſgrace 
on one another.” 19 


The ae il ie Gor i 3 * As, e and ap- 
propriation ; and we ſhall lead him to their conſtruction, * a few — ging 
rules for all that can be wachen of him. Wes. 


F 
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e e 


D 


Of the conflruBtion of piers. | by 


H EY are to be fixed to the wall, therefore they muſt be proportioned to it; 
and they are to be ſeen in one view with the front of the buildin g. there 


fore thei correſpondence with that is of equal neceſſity. The general error is, that 


they are made too maſſy; but we ſhall inſtru our ſtudent how they = have 


een without this © 4 pores. of WO. bs Is 


In hee of the more maſly form, a greater callus: may be help nay will 


be required for the piers before it. In others their height -muſt be ſuited to their 


aner; ; and there is OY lo COMMUTING! as an air of bo. oat "5 


They are to be placed upon a plinth, and ſomething: nuf be allowed oh my of 


_ ornament and men at their * 


Their uſe 3 is to receive the ſtaples of the 8 Js to > fapport the gates ; bn this | 
is a uſe to be concealed, at leaſt there muſt be an addition of ornament to diſguiſe it; 
and the ornament placed at the top will happily concur in this, becauſe it will gre 


:" the eye at leaſt an appearance of the ru Wes e to n and! d-carry it. 


Piers may be of the more ſimple or of he's more noble kind. We exclude from 


this conſideration the falſe taſte of Gothick, and the contemptible deſigns of 


Chineſe ornament. The pier we call ſimple, is that which riſes from its plinth with 


a plain ſhaft, hollowed for its nich, and crowned with a flight ornament. Under 


the diftin&on of mote noble, we include thoſe which have the uſe of columns. 


Theſe admit all the luxuriance of fancy i in their N The colowis are 


ps placed naturally on each fide the nich, and they ſupport their proper entablature- 


This forms a broad head, over which may be raiſed a kind of pedeſtal to hold the 


ſhield, or the ſupporters of the arms, an antique 1. or ſome other Proper _ 
ment. 


In this kind of pier the choice of all the orders is in the hand of the ftudent 3.30 
it will be his proper conſideration to ſele& that which is beſt ſuited 10M edifice. 


If there be an order employed i in ihe pant itſelf, let it be the 9 rule, that 
_ this in the piers be the next in degree below it. If the Corinthian is _—, 


| OF 'AR'CHI TECTUR B. 


the front, let the Tonic ſupport the entablature of this more elegant pier; and ſo of 255 3. 
all the reſt: only the two rendes n admit of ſome variation from the eom mon 


W ; 5 eee 74 : 


In the ric 0 let FOR indent 83 . : it there ks an order . em- 
veel in the front, let the piers be of the more noble kind; if there be no 
order in the exterior part of the edifice, let the piers be APE or. plain. 


In the conſtruction of them, the middle orders will be nioft uſeful; and of thoſe 
we ſhall treat firſt, We haye ſaid; if there be Corinthian columns in the front, let 


there be Ionic in the piers; and as an air of ſolidity is En 1 in won (Pony: let 
every thing that could break | in ja wah it be W 8 


It will be Stipe to raiſk theſe RPE upoty 8 8 . Sed 
moulding from their cap will be a good decoration under the nich: but, notwitli- 
ſtanding this uſe of pedeſtals, let there be nothing of that lightneſs which accompanies 
an order thus elevated in 4 more exalted ſituation. The baſe; the ſhafts of the co- 
lumns, and every other part ſtanding low, will be in the reach of accidents : there- 
fore let the baſe of the column be the Attick. The peculiar Ionic baſe is exception- 
able in itſelf, and is here improper; becauſe too tender and delicate. The Attick 
may be uſed for all the orders; and that without impropriety, and under the ſanction 
of antiquity. Let the ſhaft be raiſed upon'this plain, and its whole grace be its 
Cimioution, and let the rene | in 000 entablature be 80 rounded or Lon vinated kind, 


Theſe el obſerved; the roſt;i is l to chice. We how. given various 
- conſtru@tions of this EY _—_ for the e purpoſe, the Palladian i is beſt. 


If the Tonic eder be used i in as bon of the building, ie let ha pier * decorated 1 
with the Doric. It will not only ſuit its place as being the next inferior order; but 

the houſe being naturally leſs enriched which has this than that with the Otis. 
thian, the plainneſs in the pier will be more ſuited. Let this be raiſed as the Ionic 
on a an, let this be the you pedeſtal of the order; and let the ſhaft be 


plain. 


The choice of a baſs muſt depend upon the baſe of the Ionic, iti the front: if 
that have its proper baſe. Let the Doric column have the Attick ; but if the baſe 
of the columns in front be Attick, then let this of the Doric be the. Roman baſe, 


that of the Dorie in the Coliſæum. We have given | its figure; treatin 8 of that 
order, 


Theſe will be PE moſt deen in aſe in the ain of this part; but we _ 

not let the ſtudent be unwarned of the peculiar care proper in the conſtruction of 
the piers, when the body of the building is decorated with one of the extreme 
orders: thoſe are the n and the Doric, - for the Tuſcan is excluded this 
ſervice. 


If 
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1 the Doric be fed in the Grd, ae to our * 5 ir we as 4d it down 


—Y without exception, the Tuſcan order ſhould have been employed in the piers. But 


there is no rule without exception, The Tuſcan muſt be excluded; becauſe too 
groſs and heavy. Tt would yive an ait of too much rudeneſs to a piece of this 
kind; and, if uſed to the gateway; it ſhould be in * TO the 1 Ag 


as a pier, not making a part of one. 0 ng 


Therefore, in this caſe, as the inferior order is excluded; and a repetition of the 
ſame with that in the front of the building would be poor, the architect is in ſome 
perplexity. To extricate him, we muſt remind him that there are properly two 
Dorics, the antique and more modern. The antique Doric is but a kind of lef 
groſs Tuſcan, its parts better proportioned, and its diminution more ſuited to the 


meaſures of the other orders. We have given * in a of G6 woe er. 


8 and let him uſe it here. 


1 him e as: in this a our 1 re of keeping the whole 
and all its parts together in his eye in the conſtruction of every building. When he ; 
conſiders that this houſe is to have its piers, that they muſt be Doric as well as 
thoſe in the front, and that they will be neceſſarily too like thoſe others, let him 


lighten thoſe in all reſpects, that theſe 1 diſinguiſhed "9:4 their being more 


plain — _— 


The uſe of the Compoſite 1 8 in toy front « a houſe Grammy f the ſtudent 2 


N greateſt perplexity of all. According to our rule, this induces a neceſſity of | 


uſing the Corinthian in the piers. Now the Corinthian is an order too delicate 
and tender for this place; he mnuſt therefore conſider in what manner he may 
avoid the natural . | 
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N uſing this fine order for a pier, the architect muſt "depart from the laws im- 
poſed by cuſtom, and from the common form : inſtead of two columns, as we 
have mentioned for the other orders, there muſt be on the face of the pier only 


O'F ARCHITECTURE. 


The manner of ufing the Corinthian in à pier. 


n N P 


LY - 


VV. 


one When this is uſed, that its parts may be diſtinct, large, and out of the way of 


| injuries. .T his will have a ſingular, but it will alſo be a very agreeable and very 
elegant appearance; and as we direct this order, to be uſed for a pier only where the 


compoſite is employed in the front of the edifice, there will be a correſpondence, 
not only of parts and forms, but even a ace of deſign ſeen in the whole. 


4 


As nothing is ; laboured c or - fall wy ornament as a el front, no 88 will be 
0 rich or full of elegance as, this, wherein the Corinthian column diſplays itſelf in 
full majeſty. Let it not be objected that the aſpect will be peculiar, for this i is its 
praiſe ; ; it is fit, it is neceflary that it ſhould be ſo: the building itſelf will be pecu- 
har,” and different i in a bigh degree from thoſe of common n form; and every thing : 


thould keep pace with i it. 3 


mg. + 
+. # 


F 
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10 theiccrifitutiion of the pier this way there can be no nich, for the place of 


* will be occupied by the pedeſtal of this lofty coltmn; but this, far from an 


impropriety, becomes, for the ſame reaſon with the- reſt, perfectly right. The 


uſe of the nich was originally as a place of ſitting : we have ſhewn that a compliance 


alone with cuſtom compels us to uſe it now, for this form is preſerved without the 


4 4 with.” 


ſervice; and in ſuch an edifice a as that whereof we now Seer it e s very well 


52 7 


Where a 18 ED a noble, nes is Ane poterty in ſuch a part; 
and it is better to continue the idea of uninterrupted ſtate and dignity throughout. 


The poſſeſſers of ſuch edifices cannot be ſuppoſed now to place themſelves in niches 


at the piers before their doors; and it nn. not be * that Madre wes 
ſhould: be n chere ieee ie | 


» 7 


13 W; 
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* rom theſe 8 the aden in our RY EMS wil 1 boldly to . 


from v 


fault. 


1 


7 X 
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ulgar rule when reaſon,” the true guide, directs him; and in this caſe there 
is the more ſcope left for his genius, and the leſs conſtraint upon his fancy, be- 
cauſe the antients have done little in it: hehas in no part fewer inſtances to guide 
him; and ee he bay few as 4 "mp f for thaſe Who would: ou 


4 "OT. 


The antients did all fall into this way. of b building: i "inſtead of "org piers, their 


entrances were by porticoes, or covered gate-ways; and it is in the e of 


theſe that the architect of later time muſt trace his general rules. 
3 67. 
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| 


V 


of the conftr uction of a Corinthian pier. 
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5 T HE \prdptiety of FN this order in the outer ornament, where the compo-. 


ſite is employed on the face of the building, is deduced from a rule we have 
laid down in a preceding part of this work, and which the great maſters of =] 
time have uniformly obſerved in their works, though they have not directed it 
their writings 3 that in fubordinate plans of decoration, the order to be uſed is that next 
in degree to the principal. The ſame reaſon infers the manner of uſing the.Corinthian 
in this place, which i is therefore well founded, though ſingular. It is the 1 intent of 
the architect that the principal work ſhall demand the principal attention, The 
column uſed 'in the conſtruction of the front. On this principal part, the expence is 
laid, the genius, the knowledge of the artiſt has there diſplayed itſelf, and thither ; 
he hopes to carry the eye. Therefore, whatever order is employed beſide, whether it 


be in the conſtruction of a window, or whatſoever other partial ornament, that is 


to be of the next inferior kind: in this way of working the e 1s __ 


where it ſhould be, and there is yes a connection in 1 ſeveral parts. 


. upon che Juſt hes not t the leſs Ari: * e . 


let us conſider the conſtruction of a pier for the gate of a houſe, which has a com- 


poſite front. We ſhould perhaps, at firſt, think of the uſual way of placing a nich 


in the front of the pier, and raiſing on each fide a Corinthian column. The ob. 
jections to this are obvious; the parts would be too ſmall and delicate, and to 
ſpeak freely, the eye having conſidered the true beauties of this, might look upon 
the other afterwards with diſguſt. Ornament is the great intention in uſing the 
compoſite ; and in a ſmall column placed immediately before the eye, in the pier, 
the beauty and elegance of the Corinthian order would be ſo. conſpicuous, that it 
would eclipſe the other: indeed the point is undetermined, which of theſe two _ 
ſhould be accounted the higher order, and it will be fo as long as practice directs 
one thing and reaſon another. The lighteſt order is properly to ſtand upper- 
moſt, but the Corinthian is lighter than the compoſite : it is plain where reaſon 
would direct its place. Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed another law; the moſt enriched muſt 
be placed uppermoſt: this ſets the compoſite above the Corinthian; for that, al- 
though it have moſt weight, has alſo moſt decoration. We fee the point is there- 


fore in itſelf perplexed; and a nice judgment would perhaps determine againſt 
_ cuſtom, in the choice of place for theſe two orders: as there is this difficulty, there 
occurs the greater reaſon for a careful conſtrudtion of the ea and due manage · 


ment 


2 


o ARCHITECTURE. 


cuſtam, and raiſing. the column ſingle at the pier, that it may be large in all its 
parts, and have at once an air of grandeur ſuited to the r eee ap the 1% wee 
i eee Aut 1: ui Noch bi yiimlloous 


If thi archite objed: chat this cuts of a fource of benny for that over ths nich 
there is a place for ornament ; we anſwer, that it ſupplies it with a much greater. 
The diminution of the column is very beautiful in the ſhaft of this order : * will 
no way be brought ſo happily and perfectly before the eye as in this uſe; and its 


entablature will form 2 more als, gong Ly gay. than w = that © can 1 be de- | 
Þo ng "00" x Serbs 5 3 5 41 
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180 not the young architect be ſtartled at the ch of what he is zelle to under. 


2 wide in this caſe: a pier is a part left almoſt at entire liberty ; it is, in reality, no 


more than a handſome gate - poſt, enriched according to the dignity of the building 

to which it belongs. It muſt be ſtrong; but ſtrength does not exclude the uſe of the 
fingle column. The pier is firm and ſolid, independent of that part; which, whether 
| ſingle or double, is but a ſuperficial ornament. Cuſtom does not impoſe a neceſſity of 


any column; there may be a pilaſter whoſe breadth receives the nich; there : may . 
a column on each ſide of the nich in another form, or there may be one: if not 5 
cuſtomary, it is not for that leſs Juſtifiable, and there i is all the reaſon i in the world 


for the pradtice. 
Let our ſtudent therefore, 6 bas a pier to defign for fach an . As we here 
conſider, firſt proportion its length, diameter and diſtance, and when he has laid. j in 
his out-line upon paper, let him deſign a column of my Corintt a 
will properly ſtand within thoſe dimenſions. 5 


The w 3 bignef of * mn SFr FB n e * eye, will all 
aſfiſt in preventing diſturbance of the imagination, ariſing from the degree or pro- 
pet rank of this and the compoſite columns in the front. And he muſt finiſh this 
confleration by a proper choice he the ode! of his work. 


The common aching knows nothicg of the liberty that is here free to genius. 
Palladio lies open before him: if he remembers what he has there read, he thinks he 
is a maſter of the ſcience; and if he has not pride to claim that title, he thinks truth 
and the meaſures of Palladio are the ſame, and that to be Pre: is to ry them 
ſtrictly from the 9 of that author into his work. h 

No pied rate? is or can be better ths Palladio' of but e is a 1 
too noble and too free, to be conſtrained by any fingle rules. In treating of the 


Corinthian order we have taught the ſtudent many forms and many methods f 


conſtructing it; all authorized by examples of the antients in their moſt great al 
'reverenced remains ; all 8 and all een to reaſon. 


* 


ian meaſure that 


631 
ment of the * for the pier in the preſent inſtance. We have ſhewn the dan- — 8 
ger; and the true method of avoiding it, is by departing boldly from the = 


ri 
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Why does be think theſe, to whom we owe all that is great in the ſcience, who 


WY were too wiſe to err, and too ſtrict to deviate by accident, employed in different 


knowledge of ſcience; and he will find whatever is ſaid on one ſubzeck applicable 


works theſe various forms? It was to ſuit the column to the ediſice. When that 
was maſſy they conſtructed even the gay Corinthian with a degree of plainneſs; ſo 
excellently could they diſtiuguiſh ; and when it was more light and gaudy, they gare 
a er oe to * and wrought the order lighter, whe wy enriched it more. 


$ 


They cond diſtinguiſh between. the building that required the Bye, and * 


which would become the Corinthian in its uſual form, many degrees and ſtages; and 


they ſaw as many between that which could properly give place to the Corinthian, 


7 and that wherein the full labour of ornament would be proper, which charadterized 
the Compoſite. This they ſaw, and to this conformed their practice, varying the 


model of their order. They had an eſtabliſhed rule for the conſtruction of the 


Corinthian order conſidered abſolutely; but this was rather an idea than a model 
for working: 


they never uſed any order but they confidered it relatively to the 
building; and when that was plain, they reduced the decoration, and even the 
form of the column to more ſimplicity; on the other hand, here the building i in ge- 


neral was lighter, and deſigned for more nie. chen, wk as n . i 
5 raiſed it above the ideal ſtandard of regularity. 


T heſe are hs niceties pe; the lene: this- is to "hdr bb "RN The com- 


mon practice is but the labour of the hand; this the employment of the mind, 


and is as much ſuperior as creation (if we may be allowed to adopt that ſacred 
word from nature into ſcience) is above imitation. We have led our ſtudent thro' 
the common forms; and it is time he ſhould aſcend to this ſuperior knowledge: 


the principles of it are laid down where we have treated of the orders; and we may, 


in theſe chapters where the figures illuſtrate without large explanation the co common 
nature of the deſigns, lead him to them. . 


In theſe reſearches he who has genius will find the true pleafure that attends a 


"with: his mak fund of f knowledge, 1 to many others. 


A 
* 
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15 Chap. 6. 
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12 


A u "RY who views his Suez in the light dis we have juſt ina 
it before him, will find, that he has ſcope for genius in the leaſt things; 
and that the leaſt will give him opportunities of diſplaying it : he will, inſtead of 
meaſuring out the lines and figures of Palladio, confider two great points for his 
rule in the conſtruction; the firſt, that it be appropriated to the place and uſe ; and 


the other, that it have a proper 6 with the order . on the 
front of the building. | 


TBE 
14.4658 
"1 FRM 


| Theſe two eomiliceritighns dictate the ſame. — and both pteſeribe a plein 
and fimple manner. As it is fixed to a pier, an exterior part, and one of the 

inferior kind, it is fit it ſhould be conſtructed with little ornament. The danger of 
confuſing the imagination by making it equal in elegance, the compoſite of tbe 
the front will alſo be avoided the fame way: the plain and ſimple method we 

propoſe for its conſtruction rejects all thoſe ornaments that can be ſpared with- 
out intrenching upon the characteriſticks of the order; and this at once diſtinguiſhes 
it moſt obviouſly from the compolite, which 1 is crowded with ornaments ; and ſets it 
below that order. 
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Thus, by a proper choice of the manner wherein to conſtruct the Corinthian, 
the natural perplexity attending the ſeeing it with the compoſite is avoided: it 
plainly is ſhewn an inferior order ; and the fame conformation of parts ſuits it to the 
place and office. . ; 


Therefore let the ſtudent, when he has thus far conſidered his ſubject, chuſe 
from among the models of antiquity that column of the Corinthian which beſt ſuits | 

the purpoſe ; or let him take- the plaineſt we have given in our account of that order, 
This will anſwer the purpoſe; and he will be able. to Juſtify from the eee, the 
column he has thus ſuited to his ds 


— 


= 48 


This 1 ſome uſe of i, but he may make yet more; he may conſtruct his 
column upon a plan of his own, not too far removed from the plainer inſtances in - 
the antique; and thus may perfectly accommodate the conformation to the place, — 
office, and connection. If any ſhould object to this, and call for his authority, let him | 
declare his reaſons : let him freely anſwer that he has no authority : that the column _ bo 
is Corinthian according to all rule, but without any particular model: that the an- Ts 
tients have varied in all thoſe degrees and inſtances we have laid Lefore him 8 1 


- 
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Book VII. the moderns who dare ky for themclves may vary av; "that they did this 
co accommodate. the order to its place and office, he has done the ſame; and 


architect who would ſhew us one in this uſe more plain, mo 
loweſt of the antique. He might give us for his reaſon, that if they had left. an 


that, although not authorized by any particular example, he is juſtified * their 
general practice. This would be ſpeaking as becomes the profeſſor of an elegant 
ſcience; and thus might he ſtrike dumb the cavils of vulgar artiſts. Certain cha- 
racers there are which belong to each ordet, and theſe muſt be kept inviolable and 


invariable : it is the buſineſs of ſcience to diſtinguiſh theſe from the lighter and leſs 
eſſential additions : : to preſerve the W while he Plays at e with the 


other. 


We edride therefore, that for an edifice where the compoſite order is uſed in the 


front, the pier have the decoration of a Corinthian column: we. direct this to be 


made in the moſt plain and ſimple manner poſſible; and we ſhould; applaud that 
ore fimple than the 


inſtance of this uſe of the order, they would have made it ſuch; and as their con- 


duct will ſupport this aſſertion, he would have as much i to ee the rule 
as if the beſt of them had left an example. M aibhlincd od: 3o 01d 


© % 


Nor let him fear his pier ſhould 1 in this ak. too * he. is, 1 all thi 
ſimplicity, to obſerve. in every reſpe& the rules of conſtruction in the order; and We 


Hall tell bio that the Paine CorintNian 6 PARA. will be full of eee 10 ein £ 
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＋ 2 BE ſituation of the 3 1 a firſt „ bor we 1 to 
naiſe it from the ground: it will therefore be in the reach and way of 1 in. 
juries, and all care nn be uſed t to render it leaſt liable to them, 


The firſt thing dictated by this cu is, that the emen have its pedeſtal, and 
that this pedeſtal be Proper: to the order, but, W - va in the . manner. 


The body of the pier muſt be of a breadth to ſwell on each fide conſiderably 

. beyond the extreme line of the cap and baſe of the pedeſtal; for that way the form 

both of this and the column will be moſt beautifully ſhewn : and this pedeſtal muſt 
be raiſed upon a plinth n. from, and W of all its parts. e 8 


The greateſt beauty of a column i is, that it ſtand free and difingaged ; "but this i is 
a uſe. in which there lies a plain exception: if the column here ſtood perfectly in- 
fulate f it would appear an \ ornament placed before the pier, not a part of its ſtrue- 
ture : therefore the beſt Proportion is that of a three-quarter nd, . 


This will riſe very happily i in the. centre of the pier, and its * diſtant; PE 
will ſhew the diminution: its proper entablature wrought in the plaineſt way, will, 
have ſufficient, ornament, for the nature of the part; and if it ſupport a plain vaſe 
or ſome like ornament the pier will be compleat; it will have an air of ſtrength and 
: elegance; and it will be e to its office, and anne to the e 


4 
- 


Here ied will be required no 8 ornament; nor can i there be any admitted: 1 
in other caſes there ſhould not be much, the 3 may be decorated with ſome 
ſeulpture in its vault in the deen 3, * over it, in the more enriched n, 
| may be placed ſome ornament. , | s ine 69 Fire 

"All muſt be of a piece in theſe things 1 the . muſt Fa to 4. 
finiſhing ; and the whole ſhould have a ed with the ornament of the front. 
In the ſimpleſt kinds the finiſhing ſhould be a ball, and the ſpace. over the nich plain, 
This, Inigo Jones has ſhewn, mY have FO: deal of. rs in the ele we haye, 
given in plate 98. | RR 
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. plate 99, gives a very zood example. The inſignia of 8 in the « poſſſſer make 
a very handſome figure ; though perhaps, in the eye of ſtrit taſte, not without 
ſome charge of oſtentation; and in one ſenſe more they are leſs proper ; for he who 

| builds does not inhabit a honuſe always for r life, nor leayg it with his honour to 

; deſcendants. 


This is the objection: other wiſe the ſupporters and efcutchean of the arms make 


an elegant finiſhing ; and de pee exceed any thing or decoration of 
the 128 pt over the nich. 


The ſtudent who compoſes theſe two defigns, will alſo find another general 
leſſon. Inigo Jones has ſhewn an air of lightneſs, without too much | Intrenching 
upon the en Ry and it in the orher there is 1 with Ne 
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1 Of the decorations. for @ garden. | 


JE have conducted our ſtudent throagh the whole” delgn of a an edifice; ; and 

in the laft ſection have entered not lightly into thoſe ornaments of the ex- 
terior kind, which naturally take their place in front. We are now to conſider 
ſome in which the architect is not leſs concerned, whoſe place is in gardens, | 


A large houſe, where there is ground, was never deſigned, without the thought 
of a garden at the ſame time; and as we have on all occaſions adviſed our artiſt to 
have the whole of his work in his eye together, we ſhall remind him here that : 

the compaſs of the ground ſhould be proportioned to the plan of the building; 
FT its arrangement and difpoſition to the character of the edifice, accompanying it in 
1 magnificence or in ſimplicity; and that the conveniencies of repoſe, or edifices 
1 of ſhew, erected i in it, ſhould alſo agree, with the character of the main building. 


The firſt principle i is 13 that there be ſpace to wal ak (cats to reſt, "Theſe 
muſt be proportioned alſo to one another: it would be abſurd | to terminate a vaſt 
walk with a plain bench ; nor leſs ridiculous to erect a pompous e whers _ 
was not the extent of a hundred yards from the I 


We are getting into a better taſte than formerly. in the want 1 ; but a a 
great deal remains yet to be conſidered : nor let the architect ſuppoſe this foreign to his 
province; himſelf muſt deſign the buildings that are to be ſcattered about a pompous 
garden ; and none is fo proper to be conſulted. ahout the e of the rr. 
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| Netbinjan well Fe is not ſuited to its r. if The, archited i is to e the _ hip. 10. 
and buildings in the garden, therefore he muſt underſtand it; we will ſuppoſe _ 
conſulted ; and we ſhall, in order to eſtabliſh i in his mind Juſt principles. * oy 
n 2 to give him * TINS Proper 0 the buſmeſs. 
The original den of a garden, was much more en che yori of 108 than the 
ſtudied forms which followed: clipped. yews and ſcalloped greens, and figured, bor- 


* 422 


ders, true lovers knots, and ſix- inch meanders were the ſuppoſed i improvements of 


the firſt taſte; and we are r improving by returning gearer the original taſte, 
"_ TT OM, Hat 10 F191 7 b r 18 21 1 11 N h 9307: 
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lid vie cots 


This fiſt le W a good piece of ground that had chen varieties of 
hill and valley, ſun and ſhade.) Its extent was the great, recommendation ; and if 
the proprietor cut here and there a hedge to form, or planted a few trees to termi- 
nate his viſtas, he e ee nen that: nature could en . that art could 1 
bee for Nb *061" 39 n bas n fi ed e 4 
% 01 6649 el Hom in er Poe 6 
Theſe were eneloſed fields, nat a but Wk nature, 9 to much kar: 
far, was infinitely better than where every ſtep favoured. of art, and every tree bled 
from the ſheets, ; We now deſpiſe theſe; and haye, between the two extremes of 
abſolute wild nature and preciſe. art, hit upon a very juſt method : we pggd only. pur- 
ſve the ſame prineiples, and we ſhall, bring it to perfection. What we propoſe now 
in gardens is to collect the beauties of nature; to ſeparate them from thoſe rude 
views in Which her blemiſhes, are ſeen, and, to bring them nearer to the eye; to 
diſpoſe them in the moſt pleaſing order; and create an univerſal harmony among 
them : that every thing may be free, and. nothing ſavage; that the eye may be re- 
galed with the collected beauties of the vegetable world, brought together from the 
remoteſt regions, without that formality which was once underſtood to conſtitute the 
character of a garden: and that the farther views be open to the horizon. Thus 
the eye delights itſelf at its own choice with the charms of the par:icular object, or 
the vaſt aſſemblage of the whole : the philoſophick mind is detained upon tbe con- 
ſtruction of a flower; while the free fancy of another turn is charmed with hill 
and lawn, and lope and precipice; and ſees in one great view beyond the limits of 
the bounding walls, all thoſe charms that can ariſe from wood and water, burnt 
heaths and waving foreſts. 
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Our gardens are. thus more ler PE thoſe of our anceſtors; in effect more 
extenſive; and throughout agreeable : every thing pleaſing is thrown open ; every 
thing diſguſtful i is ſhut out, nor do we perceive the art, while we enjoy its effects : 
the ſunk, wall prevents our knowing where the garden terminates; and the very 
ſcreen from unpleaſing objects ſeems PO only for its natural beauty. of 


What had ſo long raviſhed in the idea, now appeared in the reality ; ; and the de- 
ſcriptions of poets were faint to the objects thus thrown together. This was the 
riſe of our true taſte for the diſpoſition of gardens ;. end this the architect, whom it 2 
becomes to diſtinguiſh himſelf on ſuch occaſions, ſhould purſue on the ſubject. It „ 
is beneath him to ſay this is Chineſe, or that Le Notre introduced it in France; 
. N*&. - 5 „ £ 1 thus 
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Book vn. thus Brown diſpoſed the ground in ſuch a garden; or there is example for this 
CY at Stow: he has the defign; and he may be original, Every thing under ſuch a 


hand will have truth, becauſe every thing will riſe from nature. We are to dic. 
cloſe her beauties, not to make any: The ſervile imitation we ſo much diſcourage is 


the bane of all improvement; it ſtops the progreſs of the arts; and repreſents them 


as if perfect; whereas there is not one of them, and among them all leaſt this, which 


will not bear vaſt improvement. "The beſt gardens we have are not n . 


nor have 1 ſeen one yr! Wie there are not a Bane wag 2: ee 


IIS £1 398 11 


In the deſign of a geben let two things hovceiidlarads Gs near at 1 


ad remote dignity. The ground, where planted, ſhould have every ſmiling beauty ; ; 
where open, the very wildeſt parts of nature and moſt terrible will pleaſe. The 


| ragged rock or dropping precipice ſoftened by diſtance” 3 oy "FO 5; and: * 


renneſs itſelf forms a Wer WEE aer n n 8 BU lie bat 
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et the deligner wks care that by . into view ene ee is vreat or fine, 


or * chop or admirable in nature; and that he improve it: planting. to break, or | 


clearing to let in the more full proſpect. The art will ſhew itſelf in not only 
adopting and receiving what is beautiful in nature, but in contriving the ſeveral parts 
with grace : hence riſe new beauties; hence the attention is detained on one object 


till the imagination is ſtruck by a' new pleaſure from another. In all we dq under 
this intentioh the freedom of nature muſt ſtill be in our eye; there is a wildneſs that 
| exceeds all art; that gives the ſweetneſs to nature, and that muſt: be held ſicred. 
Though we hide it in part, we muſt never baniſh it entirely; and the great delicacy 
will be to give the elegance of art without e Ba _ Peper of n oat 


fimplicity which renders « every ny. rural . 71943. 9099 of mar 2 
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Ir ve would reduce theſe rules to Feen we muſt fert underſtind oath 


the ſubjects they. concern: before we ſet about our improvements of nature let 
1 us recollect what are her genuine beauties- The great and fmple objects are but 
three, the ſhade of woods, the green of leaves, and the courſe and fall of waters. 


From theſe, to which every thing fine in gardening is to be referred, are deduced, 


| according to. their yarious diſpoſition and arrangement, pleaſing landſcapes, termina- 


tions of. 2 and thoſe mer RN in the _ pad of things 


4 


The freedom, eaſe, and d i of nature are fall of Alas; ; and it is js theſe 


e are to preſerve : he beſt comprehends what will embelliſh a garden who under- 


. ſtands the ſeveral diſtinct branches of theſe, and can bring them, or throw them 
together without defacing the grace, or deforming the eaſe of wildneſs, while he 
forms the contraſt, from which they receive double elegance. Theſe are the beauties 
which muſt be the ſource of the artiſt's excellence | in gardens, and thus he is s to | 


improve them. 
e Hͤ M * 


Of buildings | adapted to particular occafions. 


HE buildings admitted into gardens may be arranged under two general heads; 


1 thoſe which are erected as objects in themſelves, and thoſe from which 
proſpects and other objects are to be viewed. The firſt are the principal in their 
nature and purpoſe : they * and the eye expects ſomething in them 
worthy to detain its attention. e places for theſe in a good garden are to be va- 
riouſly choſen ; on eminences, or in ſhadowy ſcenes: to terminate the view as ob- 


jects, or to ſurprize the unexpecting eye in a receſs of contemplation. We have 
obſerved that in many places views are to be cloſed; as where the nature of the 


ground requires it; or where an unpleaſing proſpect or object is to be ſhut out: the 


ſeat, building, temple, or whatſoever name or rank its form or bigneſs give it, is to 
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A COMPEETE BODY 

be accommodated to all theſe conſiderations, Where the ſole intent is to admit a 
proſpect, and give repoſe after walking, the form may be plain and ſimple, conve- 
nient and unornamented. Where it ſerves at once as a place of repoſe, and as a 
point from which to view a proſpect; the convenience and the elegance of its form 
are both to be conſulted; and finally, when it ſcxbes at In object i in ſome rich part 
of an extenſive garden, it muſt be larger and more elevated, as well as more deco- 
rated. In the the two firſt caſes, the building 8 ſmall, may be always uniform; 
in this laſt, it ought i in many inſtapces, to conſiſt nfift OP Nm: parts; a centre 
and two ſides. T's. 


We have in the annexd plate 101, given chree . in his taſte ; "> 7 A ſimple. 


2. A more ornamented, n. 3: A N more elevated, and more expen nfive, Ty 


7221 Ot 0 


5 Tbe fit ok a a "poderate extent and Jepth, its ; regularity 3 is all its beauty; bi 
it will conveniently give repoſe to a number of Perſons, and defend, them from 
winds ; while 1 it is open; to the Proſpect, for the view of which it was er 80 Qed. 


1281 . OS 1 on 


The Gra anſwers al theſe purpoſes, bd i is in itſelf of a nds Wi form: 


Ar - 


iti is larger, yet it is more open, and the Doric order Which ſupports It gives an ur 
of dignity and beauty: its depth admits utenſils of convenience and pleaſure to be 
nnd in OO? ww it deſerves the name of a 42 50 
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The third deſign i is one T5 thoſs which! ſerves very happily to term date 2 view 
and ſhut out a diſagreeable proſpect: its height and extent join to anſwer this pur- 


poſe; and, the variety in its conſtruQion detains the eye with pleafure." "The Tonic 
properly takes Place ir in 1 5 as A ſtructure of a ſuperior kind, and Us a renders | 
it uſctul, Fr 
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of various Places for ſeats in gardens. 
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E have brought our fad 5 0 con ORF of theſe exterior otnds 
ments to noble edifices in a way hitherto unregarded ; but the only one by 
which he can perfectly underſtand their nature and true form. He who would, 
know where to place his pavilion, ſcat, or temple, ; in a garden, myſt, firſt underſtand 
what the purpoſe of i it is, and what the true beauty and excellence of the garden itſelf. | 


In the ſame way we ſhall purſue the ſubject ſomething f farther; and ſhall be happy if i in 


| the introducing. our ſtudent to che a e or more elegant ſtructures jor. = 


- & * 


what good deſigners attempt at preſent ; wherein their excellencics conſiſt 3 and bow b 
| MP Pp be OD $041 : 1-20} C "1 5 14 5115 101 man. 
955 We have i in theſe = IE given. 9 common * of buildings for good 3 F 

below theſe we need not begin; the carpenter can fix up a bench; nor is it within the 


province of an architect to direct the conſtruction of a moveable ſeat. What he un- 
dertakes is the pavilion, the temple, the bath, and others of more elegance. The 
plaineſt of theſe is what we ſee conſtructed without the orders; and it is a well 


ſhaped box, contrived for warmth, and formed with regularity, to ſtand in the place 
of ornament: in the other two deſigns we have given ſtructures with the orders, 


and e edged the Pow of all ou. tho W wil ud no SORT © in exe; 
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Theſe are oaks 3 kinds; 1 we © hn So * 1 FY | fach 2s ate « 
more elegance, or more complicated uſe: but firſt we muſt conſider their places i in 
che Faun, and therefore. the 9 25 . 


4 * > BW , 


Eu in the original polity are never to i ho dana; e vor all . 
about to undertake a garden, theſe muſt be firſt avoided: for the 56k; wood are to 
be accommodated as well as the nature of the place will allow. 


When a garden is already made in an ill ſpot, all that can be done is to open 
agreeable views by clearing away walls and hedges in the ground; and trees, and 
ſometimes even buildings, when ill-placed, ill-looking and of little value: this is 
to be done when ſomething pleaſing, ſome view of elegant, wild nature can be let 
in; and where that cannot be, ſome papilion, ſuch a We than Hertel, or ſhall 
Geſeribe, n VVV 
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Book V II. Theſe are the remedies, ſuch as they are, for a fixed ill ſituation: but who would 
not avoid it by a better choice? It is in every man's power; and if the owner 
omit the thought, the architect who does not remind him of it, diſgraces all his 
ſucceeding work, entails a certain * upon-zhe prorpietor, $3and is unpardonable, 
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[HE n rule for cholke yp a 19 for a PER is that it be ſeated fo 4 as to 
command views of diſtant counttles, in Which are united all the graces of 
| nature: 25 we have enumerated” theſe i in 4 "prechatig "chapter : : wood, water, hills, 

and terminating points. The ſpot of ground chat does not give from ſome part or 

other an opportunity for TA one 7 of theſe to be brought into the view is r kr 5 


imperfeet. 91 40 Wolv 913. 
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Some 00 is . for thi 1 for it is not babes char al theſs 
things can come in fight from a flat : if the elevation be irregular ſo much the be. 


ter : art will be called in to affiſt this reeds 3 in i oy have all the r 
of free nature from that circutnſtance.” eqn Of 7 1250 You by Wy oh 


on”! 7 _ * : 44 45 $. 1 © _ * 1411 53 50 11 * 4 5 C) F 8 ir 


9 The 3 fhould ! not ebe od. _—y for it will; he didicultes 8 * — 
dens are intended for walks of pleaſure not fatigue: The perfect flat, even in this 
conſideration, is diſagreeable 0 cheats e a weaties us at once with the my 
_ with the ſamenels of the ns.” it YT, &0 gü. } kts 1210-90; fi : -. 3] LS 
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Our n had their n for. a practice contrary to hs we dived, but 
they were weak and inſufficient : they generally placed their houſes, and conſe · 
quently their * in m and hollows, that they en e * 1 ay 


might- have water c ow Hin 19%; 2906 bac Som 
| eli 11 45515 5714 3102 


The latter is an article of great MP in in 3 but „ nature 
affords it in better ſituations; and art always may. As to tlie bleakneſs of an elevated 
ſituation, let it be remembered we declare againſt a very high one; and in ſuch 
moderate elevations as we propoſe for the choice: it is n Punt out all that 

inconvenience. 


N. y ' 54 ) 5 f 7 * 
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Therefore FE 10 9 choſen "TY a 1 8 8 * 1 * = an 
extenſive view ſeveral ways; and one where that view is pleaſing, | Epgland is in- 
deed ſo much a garden throughout, that it would not be eaſy to find a place that | 

had extenſive proſpects, and not fine ones; but even where all is beautiful, there 
are degrees of excellence, and the choice ſhould fall Where there 1s: moſt chear- 


fulneſs, 
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fulncs, _ of er a Lene nich is the true taſte of views from a 7 12, 
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Let not a difagreeable object in ag particular 8 1 an chiedion: : that is 
eafily ſhut out. Where there is compaſs, variety, and the proper kinds of objects, 
there can be 1 no defect but in the on of the diſpoſer. 


thy any think theſe cautions unneceſſary, * them walk. into the moſt cele- 
brated gardens, they will find. an ill choice of the place has denied half of them 
the eaſy beauties of ſituation. Though. i in imagination it would | ſeem hard to 
find in England ſpots that had nothing, pleaſing about them, yet in pratice men 
have ſhewn it eaſy: the citizen ſhuts, out the advantages of nature by a ten- ſoot 
wall, and is happy that he can climb to his two pair of ſtairs ſummerhouſe to vier 
thoſe proſpects he has at ſo much expence blocked out from his eaſier walks: the 


man of faſhion and d fixes on in where. Mens are dhe, nay: thoſe who 
chuſe for my. | 


If any one would have an 1 inſtance, let bim lock at Kenfington, a vaſt os of 


garden, formed with prodigious labour, but without all taſte ; and ſupported at 
an expence that would pay for every ſpecies of elegance, without pretence to any, 


Imprackicable walks, blind thickets, true lovers knots of box and holly, clipped yews, 
high walls, and a wet-banked' river. Was all this needful? No part of it. We 


need but walk ten paces from the gate to command the Surry hills one way, and 
from a thouſand places in the garden the elegant country between Acton and 


Harrow is full in natural view, and has dus been Seren on u out MN ten- 
fold becdgend walls, and: ul groves.” nent: 


VI 5 


Who does not 0 the. view N Hlland-houſe 2 ? Who Wut conceive ** 
a great part of what delights and raviſhes there, is, or would eaſily be brought 
in view from the | OT: ood Kenſington, - 


The Jede the preſent proprietor of — 1 building * * 10 diſcloſed in 
his improvements, ſhews in a tenfold light the miſerable, miſmanagement of Ken- 
ſington. There is no naming. this diſgrace to the national taſte without accuſing 
one who now holds an exalted popularity; it has been offered to him to give theſe 
gardens all their natural excellence, all thoſe graces and delicacies of art, loſt in the 
appearance of nature, with no additional expence to make them a more pleaſing 
ſeat for their preſent great poſſeſſor, and, in his abſence, an honour to the nation. 
But no miniſterial purpoſe could be anſwered; no enemy deſtroyed; no couſin pen» 
honey by the ſcheme z 3 who! in * dane the fatisfaction of wh og 7: 


The fr choice: in theſs * was: not phos 32 4. ee cloſe in their 
neighbourhood, has elevation, variety, command of proſpect, ſufficient water with- 
out wet banks; and the means of two caſcades, ſuperior to 7 ** in this part 
of the kingdom. = 


We give this not for the ſake of cenſuring thoſe who choſe the ſpot, and who de- 
— the — but to ae, what we have — directing by a familiar and an 


Y 


„ The honourable Mr, Fox, 15 | 1 
. obvious - 
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Book VII: obvious inſtance. The kingdom does not afford a greater either way: the ſtudent in 
we art of planing gardens, can no where ſee the differences of ſituation more 


ſtrongly than in what theſe gardens are, and what they ſo eaſily might have been; 
nor is it poſſible to produce an example where, i in a garden already formed, & "XY 
— may be made; or ſo cally. 


The choice of ground therefore is to fall upon a ſpot agreeable in itſelf, and 
commanding views where nature ſhews herſelf in all her wildneſs- of luxuriant 
growth, in all her ſmiling graces; imbelliſned with landſchapes, varied with wood 


and water, and profuſe in all thoſe rural elegancies which compoſe the mind, and 


ſettle it for contemplation. The repoſe of mind, content of heart, and quietneſs 


of ſoul we ſeek when we retire from buſtle and from noiſe; the ſweet moments of 


uninterrupted meditation, are not to be found in gloomy walks, or figured yew-trees : 


nature is the ſource of all, and it is in her we are to ſeek that unutterable pleaſure, 


It is not in England alone that we may ſee this folly of rejecting them. Verſailles affords 
it even more ſtrongly, the neighbourhood there is full of agreeable ſpots; and they have 


ſought in woods and bogs the place for a royal garden; where, in the true ſpirit of that 
nation, they value themſelves upon having done every thing in ſpite of nature. We 


ſhall tell them what a very elegant and judicious writer of their own nation has told | 


them before, that all the expence and labour have been ill employed; and the idea 


they give is of high dreſſed deformity. It is not without juſtice thoſe gardens have been 


Called the wonder of the world; but the French miſtake the ſenſe of that expreſſion, 
the aſtoniſhment of the ſtranger is, that ſo vaſt a profuſion of expence has been fo 
ill applied, that the greateſt artiſts in the world have been employed to cover with 
their works a place which always muſt be diſagreeable : there is every thing great, 
but nothing agreeable. This light people ſeem to have forgot that the pleaſant, 


the cheerful, the agreeable are the characters of a garden 4 "tar greatneſs * to 


other ſubjects. 


We ſpare to name an inſtance not unlike this 11 a garden in our own country, once 
belonging toa houſe which now no longer exiſts; which, though built with the expence 
and ſpirit of a ſovereign, never knew any inhabitant but its firſt proprietor. There, 


as in the royal gardens at Verſailles, if vaſt expence and aſtoniſhing pieces of deco- 
ration could charm, they all appeared before the eye: but all the time the outrageous 
dreſs buried and hid from all view the beauties of nature: the ſoil, incapable of pro- 


ducing vegetables itſelf, cracked and ſwallowed up the better mould laid in; and one 
of the moſt pleaſant countries in the world was ſhut out with ſtone and 1 iron 5 with 
gates and walls and obeliſks, | 


The ranger expreſſed his amazement and difeuſt i in the fame breath; * the 


- proprietor, however unwilling to condemn himſelf by owning it, ſaw ay thing 


was fine, but nothing proper. 5 
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C 
Of the diſpoſition of ground. 


Piece of ground choſen as we have directed, and deſigned in conformity to 


pavilions, baths, and temples : we ſhall conſider in the ſucceeding chapter what are 
the proper kinds; but having given the choice of a ſpot, we muſt firſt conſider its 
general diſpoſition ; for on that will depend the Places of theſe embelliſunents. 


Our Raben kid all out in Arait lines; their wats ran geometrically forward, and 5 


the trees which formed the hedges their boundaries were cut to an exact ſttraitneſs, 


e rules we have laid down, will have place for many buildings, ſeats, 


leſt they ſhould give any idea of that freedom wherein we find all beauty. The | 


raw edges of clipped leaves preſented themſelves to the eye in a near view; and he 
was the beſt gardence who could thaks his trees moſt exactly van a brick wall. 


Wee were ſtruck out into fincied VI and crowded with yews cut into 


pyramids or cork-ſcrews, and terminated with fans and peacocks. All this is over; 


we repeat it not to caution men againſt it, for none are now abſurd enough to 


need ſuch inſtruction, but to remind the reader of the principles on which the pre- 
ſent improvement has been formed ; that he may continue them 1 in every part, and 


Improve farther. 


A meadow 10d its hedge excelled all the be of our former We ; becauſe 
the parterre there afforded only the ill fruits of labour, and the hedge loſt the very 
vegetable character. In the wild ſtate of nature all is free, all therefore is cheerful, 
and all pleaſing. This we are to imitate; and in this indeed the Chineſe, whom 
we follow as we do the French in follies, may ſet us glorious examples. While we 


imitate their bells and lathwork lattices; while every carpenter is employed to erect 


the painted pavilion in their rag. 0 Greece and Rome are, in the vulgar taſte, 
_ deſpiſed for what is called Chineſe architecture, we do not obſerve the boldneſs of their 
genius, or the happy extravagance of their fancy in the indiſpoſition of their gardens ; as 
much ſuperior to ours, as different from it. Inſtead of the preciſe regularity we have 


ſo lately and ſo difficultly baniſhed, in thoſe vaſt gardens that have been deſcribed to 


us ſo happily, there ſcarce appears a ſtrait line. The profuſion of flowers with 
which they are embelliſhed are ſtuck in natural hedges or raiſed on irregular Bil- 
locks, mimicking ſavage nature, only in a ſtate of more variety. 


Symmetry and preciſion baniſh entirely the freedom of accidental growth, to which all 


we admire owes its ſmiling ſimplicity. The Chineſe method, extreamly worthy to be 


Introduced among us, gives every thing, though laboured, the air of native beauty ; 
they value n upon breaking in on ſymmetry and order; and, by the wild- 
Ne Eews; 8 B : Eu neſs 
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A COMPLETE BODY 
neſs of their fancy, diſpoſe their tufts of thickets in ſo whimſical a manner, that 
nature ſeems outdone in her own freedom: their falls. of water, though elaborte 
and expenſive works, ſeem lucky chances in the hand of nature. She alone ſeems 
to have crowned their groves with temples, and. to have carried their pavilions up 
among the clouds. 


We read the accounts of them with a cir pleaſure ; and wiſh to tread ; in 
our own richer and more pleaſant country thoſe fairy rounds and walks of ſylvan 
deities. All appears at the firſt thought enchantment ; we recollect the caſtles and 
the foreſts wherein knight-errants of old time were bred by their magicians; but 
when we examine the accounts more coolly, there is nothing extravagant, impro- 


| hable, or imptacticable: nature is carried up into.extreams, but it is in her owgyway, | 


by ſteps we ſee her every day purſue in her free ſcenes ; and as there is nothing but 
what we may —_ Ate fo is there no part: that we ny not imitate, 


The steril are in our hands, * the * is 3 "Our country is as 1 
above that of the Chineſe in its natural aſpect, as the genius of our people: we have 


been miſled, but when once ſet right there is no difficulty in excelling them. 


 Arural wildneſs and open ſimplicity are conſulted there ; and who denies us th 
ſame adyantages here? Their taſte is too extravagant ; and that our ſober Judg- 


ments may correct; we have a great deal of knowledge which they wholly want. 


and there ſeems nothing needful to compleat the diſpoſition of gardens but to adopt 
their reverence for nature with our own excellence in art: to make their wildneſs 


hide our regularity ; and to comprehend as fully their intent and deſign in the Whole 


works, as we are re ready to adopt their leſſer parts. 


"Is bucks 5 as we have named before, che gardens of Holland-houſe, what is 
there wanting to the fineſt ſcenes of thoſe admired diſpoſitions of the Eaſt? No. 
thing in nature: and ſo much is done already, and that fo juſtly, that art needs be 
employed but a little farther, There i is extent, proſpect, and variety; hill and lawn, 
ſlope and precipice, wood well grown, and variety of ſoil, We need not tell the 
poſſeſſor of this happy ſpot (for none knows it better) that the vegetable beauties 
of the Eaſt may be raiſed here to cloath the eaſtern diſpoſition of the ground: to 
the reader in general we may add, that many of the admired flowers of that gay country 
will bear the expoſure of our climate ; and that if he would know with certainty 
of ſucceſs how to raiſe and manage them, he is to ſeek it in the modern Eden“ . 


. | Compleat Body of Gardening, now publiſhing in weekly numbers. 
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7E has led our ſtudent to * tes of a PR Sl elegant garden; and we 
in all ſhew him with what buildings i it ſhould be enriched. 


Let kim e theſe muſt not be bro upon one ther, Too many 


take away that idea of nature we have ſo 1 laboured to inculcate, and ſo 
e defired ſhould be acts 85 


As they _ hot be too numerous, Seither muſt they be al erected 3 in conſpicu- 
ous places : their nature and their proper offices are various ; and they will become 
different parts of the garden. Full in the fight may be diſpoſed an edifice which 
terminates a view by deſign, or hides ſome diſtaſtful object. This ſhould be large 
without weight, noble without gaudineſs, and elegant in its ſimplicity. Such a 
building we have deſigned in our 103d plate; and having annexed the plan of it, 
the 2 cannot be 3 in _—_— it to practice. 


In fs retired part of the aka there may burſt at once upon (the ce n- 
temple with its dome, plain, elegant, and proportioned : ſuch we have given in 
plate 102. Its depth will give room for uſeful purpoſes, and in the centre may be 
a noble bath. The building will allow a hall before it; and a receſs behind for 
dreſſing and undreſſing. We have given the plan of the building, by which a 


convenient compartition of the ſpace may be laid out; and the utility of wm ſtruure 
will be a conſideration not leſs than its r 


In the conſtruction of either of theſe the fame taſte muſt prevail; and this two 
words deliver, elegance and ſimplicity, A flutter of ornaments would be abſurd 


and deteſtable ; and the want of proporips would be as n and unpar- 
donable. 


The building moſt OT to ſhew may yery naturally and very well bear the 
addition of an irregular ruſtick at the corners, and at the principal part in front ; 
but in the other there need be-nothing of this variation of work ; and a pure and 
8 perfect ſimplicity will . become it. 


5 . | The 


4 | * * „ 
j 


Book VII. The order we have allowed it is the Ionic; and as the columns are fo few this 

ui be no great expence ; for the reſt, the perfect way of raiſing it will be with 
plain and ſimple walls caſed with ſmooth tone. 
| 1 © 8 = a 

| 1444 22 r 4 4 | | | 

This conſtruction will give an air of cleanneſs and ſolidity: the water in the bath 

will be preſerved more cool; and whether in its new and unſullied beauty, or ſtained 

with moſſy green and various tins of meer antiquity, it will become the place 

with equal ſplendoue.... .. Go ag i a 0D. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


„ M a N 
Of other pavilions. 


b ps deſigns we gave in the preceding plates are of a limited nature; deſtined 


to particular parts and purpoſes: we have two of a different kind and 
compoſition to lay yet before the reader ; and that he may perfectly underſtand their 


place and office, we ſhall conſider a little farther the idea of thoſe parts of a garden 
in which they * te moſt judiciouſly placed. 


Extent and Rieden we have ditected largely. He who builds high walls about 


a ſmall garden muſt climb to his ſummer-houſe : this we have named with due 
contempt ; and thoſe are not the gardens of which we GPs or in When ſuch 


building3, as We are "RO to ſds; and rue: 


This cloſeneſs a a leh is one of the fiſt things niet which 4 aden of any . 
degree of taſte will reſolve; and it is requiſite in the higheſt degree to be guarded 
againſt in the prefent occaſion: one would think nature herſelf declared the abſurdity; 
and it would ſcarce be too groſs to wy the. 4 of a Fan and of theſe walls are , 


 contradicuon when united. = 


One great deſign in a garden is to walk _ breathe freely ; ; this Sian upon 
the openneſs of the place: a garden encloſed by four high walls is but a great. 
room open a at the top: the firſt purpoſe of the deſign i is perverted i in the execution, 


As the garden muſt for this reaſon be open, ſo, to give any idea of nature, it muſt 


have that freedom of which we have ſpoken. This recreates the mind; this 
creates diverſity: an eternal ſameneſs is unpardonable. We may refer to Kenſington 
for every thing that is amiſs in gardening. In the preſent inſtance, what are thoſe 
broad walks lengthwiſe and acroſs, edged with ſtrait plantations of trees; and co- 
vered with a damp turf, but ſo many long, tedious, and diſagreeble ſtreets, worſe to 


walk, and without the variety of objects: many of them terminated. by. hedges; - 


and all without proſpe& ſideways. This is not the idea we entertain of a garden: 
at leaft not what we ſhould entertain: variety is the firſt principle, and openneſs the 
next. The difference between theſe walks and what we ſo much admire in the 
Chineſe'is extream : the moſt improved of our European gardens ſeem to have hit 


the medium; or nearly. To carry into our beſt gardens mote oy * wildneſs enn 
the great rule to render the 7% more pleaſing. e 


, 0 ; 4 
| Fr kt i 33 


The diſpoſition of groves i is 4 (a Rdericida" not enough Wed we err in it 


greatly; we plant the trees too cloſe, and we make the walks too narrow. The 


perſon who goes into enn from the ſun is Aae 155 N Arc 75 and 
Ns 69. : ä an, 2 the 


% 


650 A COMPLETE B Y. 

Book VII. the ſame cloſeneſs occaſions a continual damp, very dangerous at ſuch ſeaſons. 

ab ane Every thing in them is gloomy and diſagreeable. Inſtead of this, a kind of cheerful 
neſs may be diffuſed even there; and we may have —— ſhade, and retirement, 
without a ſavage darkneſs or dreary wet. 


- L 25 
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In theſe parts let the intelligent gardener conſider both the outer aſpect and the 
inner diſpoſition, We are too formal in the plantations; let us remember how it is 
in nature: irregularity is there the beauty ; and it muſt be conſulted here by inter- 
mingling trees of different growth. 
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Thus there will be an object from ſome other part of the garden, or from ſeve- 
ral; and if the, plantation be made with due care, there will be always variety, 
The decay of autumn comes on gradually, and the leaves change colour before 
they fall; ſome become brown, ſome yellow, and ſome red; while others ehange 
their green only to paleneſs. Theſe, well known, and well intermixed, will paint the 
clump, as ſeen from without, and every eye 1 be ſutpriſed and charmed: : it will 
be beauty, and it will be nature. 
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| 80 U 0 conſidered for he outer part; let the walks be deſigned within, The form 
preſcribed by reaſon, as well as cuſtom, is the ſerpentine ; but though the thought 
be juſt, we ſee it ſadly executed. The paths are curled, and twiſted, and they are 
narrow : it is hence they are diſagrecable, damp, and dark. On the contrary, let them 
have a conſiderable breadth, and we ſhall ſee to walk in them with pleaſure : the 
trees will not cloſe ſo at their top as to ſhut out air, though they give a ſufficient 
ſhade from the ſun; and we ſhall have at the ſame time freedom, eaſe, and ele- 
| gance : let the ſerpentine have few, and thoſe flight turns; and here and there let 
an old tree with all its natural e of bark break in upon the — 
and obſtruct the walk. 


Let the antativn be made of elected hs as we wars —— and let them 
have good diſtance: they will grow more vigorouſly, and the en will be more 


N Whole. 


7 


This face Ko wil 10 give a for eme tkrubs, whith- 2 be fot 
tered here and there about tic walk, N 1 i as well as in the _— air. 


14 


Tum mop; the d e ee m 1 hm of the 
garden, elegant and pleaſing in themſelves, and 4 4 to e receſſes in ond " 
place ee temples, and other een, % 10 Vize ods zi Huis ler, 


| nr C7 FL LET , 
The eye will here be e to view — ok waa eo ws nature; and ſhe will have 
ſufficient vigour to diſplay all her charms. This will reſult both. ways from the 
ſame cauſe, the 52 70 or diſtance of the x Phang: :;the growth, of 2 tree is 


22 


to the whole "ng Even ſtraitneſs in a ee of this hint is, not Waage A 
N pleaſing. Where the ground favours, che opening preſents an amazing proſpect the 
air and {ky make a kind of ſea; and the aner only appears as the ee 
nearer the end of the avenue, \'2 2 od 3} 4 
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* 


In the outer aſpect, of theſe plantations they can PA appear as clumps of trees =D I 5s 


and in theſe there is a wildneſs we have directed our gardener to improve. The 
natural melancholy air they would aſſume is rendered cheerful by the variety of 
colouring ; which well choſen trees have in their perfection as well as their decay 
and hence advantage i is taken of what e to leſs conſiderate minds, the imper- 
fection of nature. 


In all the arts there is a uſe of many particulars Which are in themſelves harſh 
but well blended with the reſt, create pleaſure. Diſcords in muſick, and the 
ſhades in painting have their place and uſe: they are not in themſelves beauties 
or graces, but the due mixture of them produces the nobleſt and the fineſt parts: 


All light, or all concord would be glare and ſameneſs: it is by the artificial mixture 


of theſe diſcordant parts that we raiſe ſtrength, life, and harmony. 


A ragged dütüde of a grove n the trim cheerfulnch of an even walk ; and 


one gives the other luſtre. The only rule i is, that they be uſed with moderation and 


_ diſcretion; for they muſt be conſidered as foils and extravagancies, not as the eflen- 


tial and e part of a garden. 


c e, e. 


HERE is Set er in "which tbe b 1 taſte mY n fo ach eoquited im- 
provement as the diſpoſition of flower- beds. The vulgar think a piece of 

Aar ſtuck full of plants is a garden; they have no other idea of what is 
meant by the word; but it is much otherwiſe with thoſe of a more elevated taſte; 


1 nem that the extents ns of which we e have been L _— 


* ». #4 » 4 
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"The diſpoktion of theſe was once in of iy 3 cut into 2 de luce Py 
true love knots, with hearts and. flames, and wheels and hour- glaſſes... This baniſhed 


a taſte, if leſs quaint, yet as preciſe ſucceeded, the planting them i in, even, regular, 
and ſtrait borders, ſet by the ſides of gravel-walks, and edged with has th. manger 


of a low wall. This has a proces, and 1 is unlike nature. 


et us lead = as Ai — A it to. more 2 1 | Fey A, 2 4 er 
Full 12 the common n weedy flowers of that healthy ſeaſon, and terminated bya a baw- 


1 


to give the . to nature. | Let! us take in t the meadow and 1 hedge to ſome 


leſs frequented part of the garden, chat they may be admired at their due ſeaſon z 


and let us learn from this profuſion of cheerful beauty to imitate nature in the reſt. 
| Grayel 
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Book VII. 
f Gravel fatigues and ſcorches on the eye; and new cut box has all the aukwardneſs 
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art would i improve them all 1 the Feen ae 


A COMPLETE BODY 


of the clipped yew, long baniſhed. We ſee in nature, graſs is the beſt foil to 
flowers: its green blends happily with their leaves, and there is not the violent 


contraſt between its colour and that of their coloured tops, which hurts the delicate 


eye in gravel, We cannot plant them in the graſs ground, as nature does the wild 
flowers of the meadow, becauſe that muſt be mowed for conſtant walking ; but it 
is eaſy to deſign ſmall ſpaces enriched with every ingredient that favours vegetation, 
and in theſe to plant the flowers of other regions. They may be brought fo near 


the edge as to ſeem riſing from the graſs ; and there will be all the happy effect of 


nature improved xd more ME ſpecies. 


Theſe, being thus placed, will appear as flower pots, or r large noſegays cifing out 


of the ground in'their happy form ; and the gardener who underſtands that branch 


of his profeſſion which treats of the raiſing of theſe plants, will know how to diverſify 
the ſcene from month to month, and give at once. a ſucceſſion for the whole 


flowery part of the your | 


_ Theſe plants are confpicuons/ 3 in many kinds betete they flower; "ad | in theſe, as 


in the en of ſhrubs, there is a great deal of room for beauty and yarn. 


It is not enough decades to, but the enrlations of thoſe greens, | which at preſent 


diſguſt the eye, as they are placed at random, might be fo managed as to form a 
pictureſque appearance. The gardener ſhould be” ſo much of a painter as to know 
the effect of different ſhades : and upon that knowledge he may lay the foundation 
of great beauty. Reafon cannot but dictate this neceſſity ; for colours have their 
concord and diſcord, their harmony and diſagreement, as well as ſounds ; and there 


is not even a poſlibility that they ſhould look well when thrown promiſcuouſly | 


together. We might as reaſonably expect words ſhuffled in a bag and poured out 
together ſhonld make a book of learning; or that the keys of an organ ſtruck by a 
child ſhould produce harmony. Let the colours of the plants be confidered when 


they are put into the ground, and ſo placed that there may rife em 2 86670 view, 
beauty and 1 without Yee or mv: 


? 


In moſt of our plantations we ſee habit oreens il choſen; and in them all ill diſpoſed. 


thing that is pleaſing in nature would be thus brought Na and united; and 


5 — « i 
"8; * 4 
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In theſe, as well as in the thickets of ſhrubs, groves, and wilderneſſes, diverfity 


; ſhould be conſidered : nothing i is ſo tedious as a dull uniformity, and this is the re- 
ſult as much when a variety of trees all of one or nearly of one green are employed, 
as when one kind tires the eye with the repetition. In our purpoſed method of ar- 
rangement the dark would Rand as | ſhades; the pale. as s lights, 15 all would re- 


e FRY ſemble 


On the contrary, where the leaves were conſidered as well as the flowers, there 
would be a pleaſing ſoftneſs in the gradation from one to another; and if the ſame 
art were continued to the flowers themſelves, they would be a perfect picture. Every 
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Or ARGHITREGTURE. 653 


ſemble a good picture. The mixture of theſe, when care and judgment have united Chap. 16. 
in it, always * rprize and pleaſe. — 


I theſe plackadions whether of flowers or thrubs, in groves or lawns, are to 'S 
ſtand occafionally thoſe edifices of which we particularly treat in this place. They 
will acquire a double beauty, when not only their fituation'is well choſen, but the eye 


comes upon them Laie with e __ that it Has . 3 in paſſing to 
hben. < 
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E have omitted to this place the conſideration of the water properly to be 
introduced into gardens, that we might treat of it without interruption. 

This is an eſſential article, though many have contrived to make gardens either with= 
out it wholly, or with but a poor ſupply. They have been wrong: becauſe they 
denyed themſelves one of the greateſt benefits of nature, and one of the firſt deco- 
rations to the garden. The ſituation we propoſe will not admit a quantity of ſtag- 


| nant water, nor could any one deſire that; but there will be with * choice 
- h ſufficient for the purpoſes of pleaſure and ſervice, 


4 Coolneſs is one of the great articles for which we „ a garden, and this we can 
never ſo well have, even in idea, as by means of water. The whole ground will 


be refreſhed by it, even to diſtances, that it could not be ſo well e to affect * 
and the yon will all be freſher and more 3 | 


la, our nog 1 it is probable 0 m thing may be done ws way of fall, and 

if this be ever ſo little, it will be till agreeable. The murmur of water on the 
lighteſt decline of ground is pleaſing, and the more that deſcent, the nearer it ap- 
proaches to the fiercer beauties of the caſcade. The pleaſing noiſe that water in- 

terrupted in its courſe makes, always compoſes the mind, fills it with the ideas of 

thoſe poetical deſcriptions we have read, and places us in the ſcene with fancied 
nymphs and deities of the rural kind, as from immemorial time theſe writers have 
deſcribed them : it gives that caſt of ſedate and compoſed thought which makes a 
natural part, and a very conſiderable one, of all rural enjoyment, and by the various 
diſpoſition always adds a new beauty to places where it is wanted. 


If there be any thing i in which the old taſte was worſe than in he cuting of 
trees and figuring of parterres, it was their management of water.; the artificial was 
all they ſought ; and this has been often introduced under fooliſh forms at an expence 
that would have drawn in a river. We ſee in ſuch gardens ſtone-baſons with ſome 
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5 A COMPLETE BODY 
Book VII. image in the centre, which once a year, or perhaps once in ſeven years, ſpouts up a 
ESP ſtream for two hours, like a burſt water- pipe; and for all the reſt of the time we 
find the furred, and the foul baſon half filled with ſtinking water, E 258 with « over. 
growing moſs, and the habitation of ne wts and frogs. 
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. Water to be agreeable muſt be clean; and it ſhould be continual : in whatſoever 
form it once appears, that it ſhould have for ever. We do not come into a gar- 
den to ſee tricks and feats of art, but agreeable nature. The leaſt ſtream that rung 
conſtantly is a treaſure above all valuation; it may be extended, enlarged, and 
turned about a thouſand ways, and all with little expence. With the advantage 
of a ſlight fall, heads may be made to convey it over parts where it is wanted; here 
it may ſwell into a baſon, and in another place its ſtream confined within narrow 
bounds may run ſwift in a deep, clean channel, paved with large, looſe gravel. Here 
a beam laid croſs ſhall give it a fall pleaſing at once to the eye and ear; and there 
its own rapidity down a ſmall deſcent ſhall, with the interruption of ſome large 
pieces of ſtones thrown looſely into the middle, or raiſed at the fides, curl and 
twiſt, and form itſelf with a mixed noiſe of rattling, murmuring, and bubbl- 
ing, into a thouſand ſhapes of fleeting clouds. Where ſwift and ſhallow, it ſhall 
ſhew its gravelly bottom waſhed every moment by its courſe, and ſhining with an 
artificial poliſh : where deeper and more quiet, it ſhall reflect the flowers which 
the ingenious gardener plants on its green verge for that purpoſe; and every lilly 


ſhall be doubled. 
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The team may be admitted through a piece of plain and natural tock-work; 
and may go out unſeen. Thus will be compleated all that water can do, which 
is agreeable to the eye or ear, and all that ſhould be expected from it in a a garden, 
and this at an expence much leſs than the fooliſh work of ſountains. 
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Near ſome expanded part of this may be eteted Hr the temples we are about 
to deſcribe ; and this will have the new grace of reflection, if well contrived, from 
ſome frequented part of the garden. IN 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


®; 


G N am 


Of temples in gardens. | 


TE have gone through the examination of what a garden ought to be, to ſhew 

where edifices ſhould be placed in it; and what may be their beauties. 
Fre rom the whole our architect will gather this ooo leſſon, that in ſmall gar- 
dens there muſt be none of theſe buildings; and that in others they are to be pro- 
portioned to the extent of the ground. Their due ſituation is an article of no ſmall 
account, but is ſecond to this; the firſt and principal. 


He will find by theſe free conſiderations, a garden may be magnificent without 
being agreeable, and fine without deſerving praiſe. If a whole manor were in- 
cluded in yew-hedges, and laid out into trait walks, filled in the open places with 
clipped yews, and faſhioned into box-figures, crowded with temples, and adorned 
with fountains, caſcades, and figures; there yet may be nothing of a garden in 
the whole. The idea to be properly conveyed is that of pleaſure and ſimplicity : 
art we have ſhewn muſt have its place, but it muſt be diſguiſed and concealed ; for 
art has always, and muſt have in its aſpect an idea of conſtraint: all in nature 
is free, and that alone muſt be imitated in good gardens. The quantity of verdure, 


the proper diſpoſition and arrangement of it according to the ſeveral colours, theſe 


are the fit and proper charms of a garden. Too regular a deſign is always, and 
always muſt be wrong: the art will be to give variety and proportion, to regulate the 
walks and the lawns, the thickets and the water one to another, that there be no- 
where a ſameneſs of parts, nor in any place a repetition ; ; that the ſeveral portions re- 
late to, and agree with one another ; fo that from whatever ſpot the eye be directed 
all that it ſees plainly belongs to the whole. | 


We have given ſeveral deſigns of ornamental buildings for theſe purpoſes, and we here 
add two others, each ſuited to a large garden ; but of two kinds, the ſimple we have 
given plate 104, is fit for the moſt enriched piece; the other deſign, plate 10 35 
will ſuit an extenſive piece of ground, managed with leſs pomp in its ſevera! 
parts. 


We have added to all theſe deſigns their plans; ſo that the builder who has 
conſider:d the directions given in the courſe of this work, will be at no loſs to 
bring any of them into execution. There is no neceſlity of explaining their ſeveral 
parts after what we have done on other occaſions ſo. largely under the like heads; 
and it is with pleaſure we have taken the opportunity of accompanying theſe figures 
with ſo much of the general and proper idea of a good goes,” that the architect 
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686 ACOMPLETE BODY. 
Boek VII. who will thus underſtand their forms, and the manner of erecting them, will never 
WY WV be guilty of an abſurdity in placing them; that he will never recommend ſuch build. 


ings to the proprietor who cannot have a proper place for them, nor ever erect 
them in gardens unworthy of ſuch additions. - 
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We muſt not be ſuppoſed to have intended's general treatiſe of the conſtruction of 
gardens in this place. Nothing is ſo much wanted; but all we have endeavoured 


here is to ſupply its place to the architect, and give him the neceſſary fund of know- 
ledge till "A a work ſhall be publiſhed, | EO hn 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


n 
of BRI s. 


- WV enter now upon a part of the architects province, detached from all the 


others, but as eſſential to him as any. There is the more need that we 


treat this clearly, becauſe the ideas commonly entertained of it are very confuſed ; and 
we muſt do it fully, for little has been faid * others een to the 1 Free 


of the ſubjeR. 


The origin of bridges may be traced back almoſt to the TERRY of het? the 

firſt diſguſt would ſeparate families, and rivers were the natural bounds of the parti- 

don: thoſe feuds would end with thoſe who firſt ſeparated, from their influence 3 
and an intercourſe would naturally be eſtabliſhed among their deſcendants. The 
deeper the river the better it ſerved the purpoſe of ſeparating ; and its depth, ag 


ſoon as an intercourſe were eſtabliſhed, demanded a bridge : this is one natural and 
plain original; founded on that inconſtancy of our nature which we ſhould at once 


deſpiſe and lament : but beſides this there would ariſe among the firſt families a 
variety of others; curioſity, a deſire of enlarging their poſſeſſions, the chace, the 
imagination of products in countries ſeparated by the largeſt rivers ; all theſe would lead 
men early over them. Fording and ſwimming are inconvenient, troubleſome, and be- 
neath the dignity of reaſon : they are the means of beaſts ; but our faculties were 


given us to nobler purpoſes than that we ſhould follow ſuch examples. Men no 
ſooner ſaw rivers than they deſired to croſs them; and they no ſooner found advan- 
tage on the other fide than they deſired to do it often, eaſily, and with ſecurity 
This gave the otigin to bridges among people who were worthy the name of civilized. 
Egypt may yet ſce her rude ſons dragged acroſs rivers on a bundle of ſtraw drawn 
by a cow; ſo Norden, faithful and accurate in all things, has deſcribed them : but 


theſe are not examples of human nature, except in the one inſtance, in its ſlowneſs to 
exert its qualities. The more enlightened among them many thouſand years before 
had bridges; and we will ſee in all countries the remains of them, various and ſtu- 


pendous. Janus is honoured as the inventor of them among the earlieſt people of = 


whom we have accounts in prophane hiſtory, and it is recorded on medals to his | 
honour : we have many ſuch truly antique, and, with the deſigns of bridges, ſuf- 


ficiently ſingular on their reverſe: but the many ages that had * before the *. 
riod of their earlieſt hiſtory convince us this was fable. 
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Bock VIII. The floating bridge has been admired in all ages, and we have various inſtances 

ol its uſe. It is a temporary contrivance, but the invention great. We admire the 
Roman's bridge of boats acroſs the Rhine; but it is with aſtoniſhment we read of 

that Xerxes conſtricted of ſhips oyer the Helleſpont. T Farlieſt Rogans ſpeak 

of the Pontes utribus ſuperſtrati; and we know the uſe of pontoons in the more mo- 

dern arts of human deſtruction, Theſe ſtand as objects of 0 or wonder, and 

have their uſe on ſingular occaſions; but it is not of eſe we are to treat. As we 

meet with the accounts and the repreſentations of theſe in figures and on coins among 

the learning and antiquities ef celebrated nations; bÞbarity, Greece affected to call 

the ſtate of other countries, and as Rome thought it, is not without its remains of 

the ſame kind ; wild indeed, and romantick, but equally aſtoniſhing. Chains have 

been drawn acroſs rivers from tree to tree, and wicker cradles extended to amazing 
lengths. Not only rivers have been thus made paſſable, but horrible precipices at 

land connected by this bold, wild thought : : the Mover has croſſed from brow to 

brow of perpendicular mountains, and trembled as he felt the bridge dance ſer 

him, and ſaw the depth below. : 
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Theſe i in their way equal, nay in n the baden of TOE the he vaſt 01. 
which, in the way of bridges upon land, formed the aquzdudts of antient Rome; 
nor is there any thing in the invention of man more inexplicable than the e manner in 
which they have been drawn acroſs. We ſee with wonder the ſpider daneing in an 
autumn morning upon a thread drawn from tree to tree at ſeveral fect diſtance : the 
manner in which this wonder is performed we have watched, and it has been called, 

not amiſs, the ſpiders. flying, but. human bedies are too. heavy; 3 and it is not to 
be conceived by what. ſtrange art the effects, we ſee haye been Produced : only 0 
remain the 1 that there bay been n l for 1 j | . 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


roperly ebe be called 

hey anſwer their purpoſe: 
but they could 5 have an 1 Ae here, lic they do not come within 
the province of the architect. A great deal i is expected of him under” this head in 
his own proper way, and be will do well to conlider what has been done, and 
thence to advance to what may be. He will know thus whit to adopt and where 
to improve. He will find an eſſential difference between thoſe made for ſhew more 
than fervice, thrown over canals and rivulets in gardens; and never to be preſſed with 
more than the human weight, and thoſe over tivers* fitted for ſerviceable * 
5 and made t to dre oy ws upd n 


An 25 5929 412 CERO3 10. 2 bi 12 wy] WILT 


| «Bei will iy the «fir kinds' _" light looks ſufficient; but then it muſt be ade: age 
ther upon the principles of art: for the other we: ſhall give various models, nor 
muſt he omit to confider that defign by which Palladio has eonſtructed a bridge which | 


grows firmer for preſſure, either e * * not t he has — 
gen us that of Cæſar. gas yas. Rom, 


Theſe: difiations of, 3 dre all, chat, Gecur to, .the. Ates between the 
brides in gardens and. thoſe. over rivets for; uſeful paſſage; the firſt is A, walk con- 
tinued over the water, and the latter a road, continued over a fixer. Thus they are 


to be conſidered, and they are to be made elegant in both kinds, bhangb, with the, 
ts nb ctls msi ed2 10 Sine 9 20; ni gitrun tnoloif 
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In gardens there will be often hogs in raiſing them by a conſiderable ſweep 
| above. the level of the-ſurface;; but this, in thoſe bridges of: oonſtant and laborious 
paſſage, muſt be conſidered; as an article of diſadvantage. n regard to the breadth 
of the river, the level of the ſides, the paſſage of boats underneath, and other cir: 
cumſtances, it will often be neceſſaty to: give a. conſiderable heigbt; but let the 
architect conſider this as an inconveniences) though a neceſnary one; and to remedy 
what he cannot avoid, he muſt take care 10 males the -aſtent end- de ſcent eaſy hy 
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| a. 255 ar In gardens the place for a bridge is at the opening of ſome principal walk; and 
this ſhould be alſo contrived in ſuch manner that while it anſwers the purpoſe of 
co mmunication there, it may be a „ and handſome I from other parts of 


the garden. n 


In bridges of publick ſervice the place for them is to be ſuch as will admit a 
commodious and eaſy paſſage from all other parts. A middle ſituation is preferable, | 
for at any extreme the fartheſt parts. whence it is ts be croſſed will have the incon- 


dans of too long a JP 


The general place being 1 ſettled, there remains to 3 the beſt n 
5 ate ſpot. This will depend upon three circumſtances, the breadth and depth of the 
water, and the firmneſs of the bottom : : the expence depends on one, the duration 
on the other. Where the water is narroweſt and ſhalloweſt the bridge will be 
_ cheapeſt; but if the bottom be unſound the whole fabrick will fall: it is better to 
be at twice the Aa where the ſtructure will laſt ten times as long. 


| "inks or ; hg 88 are ak beſt r on 88 to > build i in rivers: and i 18 tos | 
= moveable, and mud can afford r no. ſecurity: 


The more level th bottom the . will be the convenience of building; and 
on the ſame principle the good architect will chuſe a part of the river where it runs 
for a conſiderable courſe ſtrait, on: this avoids the dangers of thoſe removals of the 
bottom which will often happen in every kind except rock, where there are turning 

and windings in the courſe, which give the currents force i in time of floods to tear 
up almoſt any thing. | | 


A great deal of ſtrength and ſecurity may be given to the whole fabrick by its 
proper fixture to the land on each fide; but this can only be had where the land 
itſelf is permanent, for in caſes of many turnings and windings, the ſhores are 
waſhed away or undermined, and the reliance on this ſecurity deceives the builder. 5 

Violent turnings in the courſe of the ſtream alſo make lodgements of matter at 
ſome diſtance ; and this may be of very bad conſequence. The matter which i 8 
torn up in one place is naturally let fall in another at ſome diſtance; the moſt likely 
place for this ſubſidence is where there is ſome oppoſition o or obſtruction ; and there- 
fore. a brid ge _ Pay * by it. | 

x ATE nf „re „ war | 

If, inſtead of the part "we * where the 1 runs ras for me ee 

rable ſpace, the architect ſhould fix upon a place at a ſmall diſtance below ſome turn- 

ing, the conſequence upon the preceding principles would be juſt this: the firſt 
flood would tear up ſome of the bottom juſt where the turning lies; and the 
bridge a little below obſtructing the coutſe of the water, the matter would ſubſide 
there. Thus there would be a choaking up of the ſtream about the bridge, begun; 
and it is eaſy to ſee how difficult this would be to remove, and how the damage 


would encreaſe, The lodgement firſt made from above would receive and 2 | 
| | tom 
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or ARCHITECTURE 


from every flood, the foulneſs from a great way up the river: thus by degrees the 
current would be choaked where it ought to be moſt free the paſſage of boats and Chap. 2. 


barges would be obſtructed, and there would follow a yet more dangerous conſe- 


quence, that of the river changing its courſe; for being obſtructed in the natural 
bed, it would at floods force itſelf a paſſage on one or both ſides : thus carrying away 


661 


— mmm 


the land from the foot of the N der on each Kae. and HOY py . . 


ES. aT. 


wholly ales. i 


7 L * © # 
130 


The choaking the paſſage * boats is not the 3005 ill conſequence x ho 1 5 
ment, it tends to the deſtruction of the bridge; for, beſide the natural conſeqence 


+ weakening it at each end by looſening or waſhing away entirely | its ts ſupporting 
banks ; ; the Ts will alſo i in time overſet * whole nn. 5 


Bridges i in cities muſt be conſtructed upon che ſame principles in \ all. reſpects. The : 


moſt central ſpot, that is not liable to the inconveniencies we have recounted, is 


beſt, as it will ſerve equally all the inhabitants; and if in ſuch a central place the 


river be not broader nor deeper much than elſewhere, and if it have a ſtrait courſe 


and level bottom. this is againſt al other choice mg place for a bridge. 5 


The place determined, the next choice is in the materials, and theſe a are only two, 


wood and ſtone. . The firſt i is 3 but the other ano durable. | 
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HE bridges of that fort we have named for gardens are naturally of wood; 
they are cheaper, lighter, and make a great ſhew for little labour: but i in the 


great and ſerviceable kind, this material is far from being excluded. "There are me- 


thods of building wa h mint almoſt vie WR tons a its . qualiy, 


{ SE 


The ry 551 nt is that et timber be fd and wt Kikciied; the next; "IM it 
be in ſufficiently large pieces. The ,Eemiber mon hs ſobſlaitiat and well { WORK, © or 5 


al. will OO Oe, 5 of, 
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It i is not obly: the W above zo muſt be and * in Akai but the Rm 


power of the water in an encreaſed quantity and forced 'repidity. - Fifty wooden 
brid ges a are e k . floods for one that fails ne 125 e 1 ny 5 

The braids . river the 855 will ts the 27" and in proportion to BY the 
timber muſt be more maſly ; and the rapidity of the river, not only. in its common 
courſe, but as increaſed by floods, muſt be computed for the feng: £ 
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= The ut of Ceſar acroſs * ee Aae leſſons for the ebe 
of thoſe, in whatever form, that are conſtructed of timber. The firſt pieces were 
eighteen inches thick, and fixed in the river, not upright, but leaning according to 
the courſe of the ſtream. Theſe were double; joined together at two feet diſtance, 
and at forty feet diſtance in the lower part of the river, he fixed againft each pair 
of theſe two others bearing againſt the ſtream. Between theſe double piles, which 
were well rammed into the bed of the river, there were placed long ſummers, two 
feet thick, held faſt at each end by too braces. Theſe preſſing contrary to one ano- 
ther, gave that ſtrength we named before, encreaſed by weight above, or force ſide- 
ways. Theſe ſummers were joined with others laid acroſs, and all was then co- 
vered with hurdles. | | Piles were placed a as buttreſſes againſt the Torre of the "Water, 


SS 5» 4 > 


into the ftream,, or an enemy purpoſely float down to deſtroy the work. On this 
bridge the illuſtrious Cefar [palſed: with his 8 to ſhew the Roman Prowels to the 
Germans. 1 
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HERE may be many reaſons for building a bridge of a ſingle arch, and where 
the extent of the river is any thing: conſiderable no piece of wood-work will 


require more {kill f in the 8 nor will any do An more honour. 
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We We. in the preceding part of this ak 18155 of the framing of roofs and 
other timber-work; ſpoken largely of the manner of joining piece to piece: we 
have ſhewn that there is ſcarce any length to which timbers may not be carried by 
this art ; and that they will be ſtronger at. the joints than elſewhere : this let the 

reader recollect, or if his memory retain but an imperfe& idea of it, let him turn 
back to thoſe ſheets. He will in no inſtance find timbers neceſſary to be joined to 
2 greater length than in the forming a bridge. without middle piers over a river of 
any extent; but the arched form aſſiſts, and it, may be done with more nh than 
; many would | Imagine. | 


* 


The advantages are very great: the common accidents which throw down. bridges 5 
will have no power over this. For one fabrick of this kind which fails by any na- 
tural decay, thouſands are torn or thrown down by torrents from land- floods, by 
loads of ice or floating timbers, which the ſwelling of the water has brought from 
their places; and its force throws with an itreſiſtible violence againſt the piers. 
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or ARCHITECTURE. | 664 


There are many ion WOW the bridge i is an annual charge; and 3 the 5 E 
extent is not beyond all reaſonable propoſal for a ſingle arch, that ſhould be the 
method of avoiding it: if ten times the price were paid it would be ; but 

indeed {kill is required more than price in ſuch a fabrick. 


No bridge is more beautiful than one of a ſingle arch; none more convenient; 
and beſide the numerous accidents which ae avoided, and from which ſecurity © OR 
reſults a promiſe of great duration none are ſtronger ; for theſe, when well framed; 
compoſe a body more firm than if cut in a vaſt thickneſs from a ſingle e the 
parts here nn. and ſupporting one another. 


Flad bas given a figure of one which he jaid acroſs the Ciſmone where the 
' breadth of the river was a hundred feet ; its ſtrength appears inconteſtible from the 
ſtructure, and experience ſhewed it to be what it ſeemed ; but there is yet another 
great advantage in this bridge, which is, that it lies level with the reſt of the road; 
and does not tire the traveller with an aſcent and deſcent. A perſon, unacquainted 
with mechanicks ſhudders to look upon it but i in the repreſentation ;; but to thoſe 
who know the ſubject there appears no danger. This advantage of ard a 


: bridge without riſe we very much recommend to the architect. 
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664 1 A COMPLETE:BODY 


Of the conſtruction of fuch a bridee. 


HE great ſupport of a bridge that hed no intermediate | piers muſt be at the 
banks, . and in this caſe the natural. ground is never to be truſted: therefore 

let the architect begin by erecting on the ſhore two maſly butments of ſtone capable 
to bear any Falle, and reſiſt any force. 


Theſe raiſed to the level of the ground, let him take the meaſure of their diſtance 
and divide this into quantities of about ſixteen feet. | 


The ons thus reduced to a number of compleat meaſures, the fabrick of che 
bridge may be __ 
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Its breadth cannot * determined to feet or inches, nor needs there any ſuch ac- 

count: that is an article to be ſuited to the immediate purpoſe of each occaſion. 
Loet as many beams be cut as there are diviſions of this meaſure, ſuppoſe five; and 

let their length be that of the breadth of the intended brid ge. Theſe make the 
beds of the fabrick. 


Theſe laid, there are to be placed lengthwiſe on them other beams which make 
the ſides of the bridge: but there muſt be a {mall ſpace of the end of each of the 
firſt beams free. 


The next part are the uprights, which ſupport the railing. Theſe muſt be fixed 
on each fide directly on the firſt laid beams; they muſt be faſtened ſtrongly with 
cramps of iron let through the holes made for that purpoſe in thoſe ends « the 
beams which run out free beyond the * 


his is the regular manner of working, and thus will be ſeen in a few pieces the 
extent and form of the intended bridge. The uprights are not to be all of a length; 
for the railing muſt be higheſt in the middle of the bridge, and flant to nothing at 
the two ends. The poſts, or uprights, muſt therefore be of the form proper to ſup- 
port ſuch a figure, and gradually ſhorter. 


Theſe, according to the pleaſure of the archite& or intention of the bridge, in 
regard to plainneſs or ornament, may be either left naked or plain as they are cut, or 

crowned with balls. In the ſimpleſt deſigns they may be left ſquare as they are cut 

off; in thoſe, a little more ornamented, the tops may be cut into a number of 


angles, and caped, if needful, with iron; and in thoſe moſt intended for ſhew, though 
nothing 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


nothing in this kind ſhould aim at much, they may be cut off level at the top, and Chap. 5. 
a ball with a proper baſe and neck may be fixed upon them, as we have repre. TY 


ſented in the bridge, plate 106, of which we ſhall ſpeak in a ſucceeding chapter. 


The iron cramps which fix theſe uprights to the. croſs beams are to run up 
a great part of their height, and there muſt be holes through them for faitening 
them by ſtrong iron pins. They muſt be faſtened again below with pins or ſmall 
bars of iron. By this means every part of the bridge will be firmly united, and the 
ſeveral members will ſupport one another : the croſs-beams, the RES Vers, and the 
uprights are by theſe cramps faſtened into one ſolid maſs. 


This conſtruction is not only firm in itſelf, but it has that happy ſtrength we named 
in Cæſar's bridge, the parts ſupporting one another, and joined in this manner, are 
made more firm the greater weight preſſes them. This is at leaſt true of all weights 
which can ever come upon a bridge; and that is enough for practice. The more 
they are preſſed the faſter they cloſe, and the ſtronger is the work. The beſt way 
of working is to begin from the buttment on each ſhore, and the paris _ be 
thus brought forward each way to meet one another. 


„ 
Of wooden bridges over larger rivers. 


HE conſtruction of a bridge of one arch is not limited to any particular mea- 
ſure in the breadth of the water; but the eye of reaſon will diſtinguiſh with- 
out being told that theſe kinds are ſuited to ſmaller rather than larger rivers, We 
will ſuppoſe the architect employed to build a bridge of timber over a river, 
of twice the breadth 'of ſuch as we have named: in this caſe it will be proper to 
| ſupport the work with ſolid buttments on each ſhore, and to allow it at certain diſ- 
tances piers, or ſupports of firm, upright timber, from the river's bed. The ſmaller 
the number of theſe the better, provided the bridge have due ſtrength, becauſe = 
the fabrick will in proportion be leſs liable to accidents. We have obſerved that the 
moſt frequent deſtruction of theſe bridges is from ice, timber, or other heavy mat- 
ter thrown againſt them by floods. The fewer the ſupports in a river of given 


breadth, the more chance theſe ſolid bodies will have of going free, or of being 
waſhed through them, inſtead of remaining to bear with br full force ot Fer 
water Sw them. 


| The number i is to obs fo e that one may ſtand at about five and hiny 6 feet 
Aan from another : this will leave wide arches, and there will eaſily be ſtrength 
enough given in the conſtruction of the work with theſe diſtances. We have not 
only the authority of geometrical computation in this caſe for the ſupporting us ; but 
the practice of Palladio ; he threw over the Brent near Baſſano. The river is a very - 
Ne 71. | 20 G | rapid 
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666 
ie one; and its breadth in that place a hundred and eiglity feet. The mes Ps 4 : 
F allowed between pier and pier was thirty-four feet ſix inches, and the bridge ſtoog 


In this; and the ends thus projecting reſemble the m 


N COMPLETE B OD 


all the fury of the torrent: very elegant in its oonſtruction, n a laſting monu. 
ment of his {kill. 


The rows of piles in this caſe ſhould be placed firmly, and they muſt be in them. 
ſelves ſolid ; a foot is the beſt ' diſtance for them one from another; their number 
ſhould be eight in each row; and they ſhould be a foot and a half in diameter: 
thirty feet is a natural and uſual length ; and, qoxonding to * nnn the 
bridge will have a breadth of fix and twenty feet. 13 5497 it 


Over the rows 905 | piles are to 1 placed chaos or joiſts: the length of the: 


is to be determined by the extent of the others, and 8 1 wut d well n 


N where. Theſe keep all together. 
off 


Over theſe croſs· pieces, W RY hs 3 are is dy. lewd 1 ar 


; pieces lengthway. Theſe would be in danger of ſwaging from their great length 
if no farther care were taken; but they will be very well ſupported. by carrying 
ſtrong ſhoulder- pieces each way from them; and other beams muſt be raiſed [lant- 


Ing under them from the PRs and join a a oval 5 


There is here a form reſerabling a quadrant of a Ginny ad. it is not only a ſource 


of ſtrength but beauty. The ſtrength reſults from a very plain principle: that the 
beams which make the length of the bridge are double in the: middle, d ay and 


cher ſupports mutually fix one CRANE 


The work being ß Fer c 5 04 r Uhs: bridge On = laid « on: this 


muſt conſiſt of pieces laid acroſs the beams we have juſt named. The length of 


theſe muſt be a little more than the breadth we have allowed for the bridge ; for it 
will be proper to let their ends project a little. There is always an additional ſtrength 
illions of a cornice, and are 
an ornament. A bridge of this kind will be ſtrong, beautiful, and of little expence: 
it will bear a ſuperſtructure if the architect Pleaſe. Falladio coyered ſuch a one with 
a roof ſupported by columns; but for . common occalions, A, railing , of ſufficient 
ſtrength, breaſt high, ſupported. by-uprights, and decorated With balls, as e men- 
tioned on a former occaſion, will perfectly well anſwer he che wy +: 


The banks pe The | in- theſe = a by *Krong v wood-work, « ar by "TER 


of ſtone ;, and upon the ſace. . principles may. be built. a a variety 5 4 bridg es of this 


kind: the timber being ſuited to; the depth of the. — and. to the 55 of the 


bridge. The lighter the leſs expenſive ; bat Where there; 15 great; breadth, the fir rength 
- ought to be more conſulted than the IE 5, 5 the dang anger W fy fight br iges 
and repairs are difficult, owns 


Wo 5 Aging: 1677 
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OF/ARCHITECTURE 667 


Chap. 6, 


Of fone bridges. 


"HE wooden bd whereat we have. hicherto treated are cheep in proportion 
to thoſe of ſtone; and they will ſtand a long time, but the ſolidity, dignity, 


and ſuperior elegance of the others, when. well wrought, leave no room for com- 
pariſon in point of real excellence, 


Theſe herefore are the kind the architect ſhould 3 3 the proprietor 08 
not limit the expence, and where he hopes to do himſelf the moſt laſting honour- 
The principles on which the ſtone bridge is to be conſtructed differ in nothing from 


thoſe of the timber ones with reſpect to choice of place and ſituation. The bottom 
mult be ſounder for theſe than for the others, becauſe more ſtreſs is laid upon it ; 


and the banks muſt be Sienged by buttments of ſtone, which here make a natural 
part of che work. | 


; T 3 CT 


| Theſe. heads or buttments at the bank cannot be too ſtrong: they: will bl 85 4. 
_ expoſed to a great weight; and upon their firmneſs will in a great meaſure depend 
that of the whole bridge: for this is to be conſidered as one great arch, and it muſt 
| have its lateral preſſure. If theſe buttments, which are its ſupport, give way, all 
Will be in danger of cracking; but while they are firm the more the weight the 
more compact the whole becomes. Theſe buttments, or head- works, muſt be car- 
ried a conſiderable length upon the ſhore, that they may have the more ſecurity and 
force; and the way being carried over theſe to the bridge, not only the ſtrength 
will be more, but the paſſage will be daumen p waves and Hoods ſhould eat 
008 the babes.” 1 [20 3364. FF, the? SO inne | 
The bee + biting made, the next LR regards the "EP Theſe muſt 
be proportioned 1 in number to the extent of the river and intended form of the 
bees but it is an univerſal role, that they ſhould make an even number. | 


* Ts 1 FF» 1 * 147 "> 
? 4 +419 4 74:4 SI Mf 2s a> 71 ALS 10 10 * 5 # 4 : 


This is aebi Ae Gully Pu to ſon among * 3 W many 
receive it without examination; and thoſe. who call themſelves a little wiſcr, have 
rallied it as a piece of ſuperſtition. The judicious architect will return the raillery 
upon themſelves: he will bew chem-[by'vations/'deſigns, that an even number of 
piers make a more agreeable appearance than an odd; and he Will add, that ſuch a 
number leaves an arch in the middle, where the odd number would place a pier. 
The courſe of the river 4s naturally ſtrangeſt in the middle; and would an archite& 
there place a pier to obſtruct its courſe? The giving a larger opening than for the 
| reſt. i in a 8 , e W it is n Wen 2 is 4 5 w_ . ra- 


hg 


Book VIII. | 
WYWV where it is ſtrongeſt. This will be ſeen by the cluſters of floating refuſe matters 


„ 


ACOMPLETE BODY 


In many places the courſe of the river is leſs regular ; but ſtill it is eaſy to 61 


that are carried upon it; and even this is to be conſulted in a ſecondary manner; the 
architect contriving openings, and not piers in thoſe places. 


The places for bridges we have conſidered before; and this being choſen, ſome. 
thing is to be added as to the time of beginning the work. Autumn is the ſeaſon 
when rivers are loweſt in water ; this is therefore the moſt eligible time; and in 
888 where the tide has influence, all experiments muſt be taken at low water. 


In ſous places the foundation 1s made by nature theſe are happy circumſtances , 
in others it muſt be by digging. Gravel or rock are the two ſafe bottoms. On 
theſe * weight may reſt; and EY is required but a level ſurface. 


We ſpeak here of that hard, dean: wid ſolid gravel which lies in a mast like 
rock, and is of a great depth. In ſome rivers the bottom is a looſe gravel lying 
over mud : this is to be confidered in the ſame light as ſand; and both are to be 
| dug through, if that can be done, till the archite& comes to a firm foundation : for 
they ar are not of that nature: and no dependance muſt be PRs upon them. 


In ſome caſes there lies a ſound Lotion at a ſmall depth et them; and in 
ſuch inſtances the ſand or looſe gravel muſt be dug away a ſufficient compaſs for 
laying the foundation of the piers. In other places no ſound bottom is to be found 
under them within any moderate depth ; and in theſe caſes recourſe muſt be had 
to piling- 


For this purpoſe piles c or long beams of oak ſhod with i iron a be uſed: the 
| ſand or looſe gravel muſt be dug away to ſome depth, and they muſt be driven in 
with engines till they come to the firm ground and get ſome way within it. Their 
heads are then to be ſawn off level, and the work carried on upon them. 


When the foundation of the pier is laid, one part of the: bottom * be en- 
cloſed and kept dry, that the workmen may purſue their buſineſs ane by 
the water; and thus they are to Proceed with the whole. 1 


The thickneſs of the viers muſt be a to the width « hs TORR i 
About a fifth part of the breadth of the arch is the proper meaſure, but this mar 
be varied according to the circumſtances: they will very e be required ſlenderer 
than one fixth of the breadth, or more maſſy than a fourth. 


When the piers are thick, let them be built with large ſtones. They are to bear 
a great deal. And they ſhould be ſo bound and faſtened together as to be like a rock: 
they ſhould be held together with cramps of iron ſoldered in with lead; and theſe | 
bearing Jointly the N or preſſure, the whole maſs wu be as one i 5 


The form of the piers is leſt! in a great 3 to the FOO of * e only 
that he muſt obſerve not to oppoſe a flat face to the ſtream. Some prefer a circular 
: 1 front 


OF AR HITEC UR E. 


front in this place, others a right angle: there is no preference to be given in abſo- 


Jute terms to either, but the occaſion muſt determine. If the great care be not to 


interrupt the ſtream, an angle is the beſt; if chere be fear of 1 n ſtrikc 


ing againſt it, the beſt is s the circular form. ih 


In the wht of "arches the work muſt be fork carefully dana?” and 
0 materials uſed. There is no making a large arch of ſufficient ſtrength with 
{mall ſtones. + The ſtones ſhould be examined in regard of their quality as wells 
be aa : * muſt be n 1 . and _ ſhould be arm ork in with iron. 


The calculation of wha thay are to bink mould be always made upon the: ex- 


tream: not from the common courſe of things, or known weight of carriages; but 
like a proof of cannon with a double charge. Accidents may occaſionally bring up- 
on it a much greater weight than is firſt thought; or its fabrick may from ſome 


unſeen cauſe be leſs ſolid rage: mazine: t it 1 0 85 therefore to err on the" fide 


of too 1 10 Rirength; © dr redone 8 Tow 125 . 50 


5 arches the ſtudent ſhould underſtand ſegments of a circle. The Gothick are 
diſclaimed, and there is no form which 1 is capable of ſo much, ſtrength as the 
plain ſweep of a true circle: the re we have treated of Anden and they 


ſhould never be nn Gar I | ee 204 SIO 02020 6 OL 
In the fiſt enen of buildings th the Gothic of r harp ach Was r not unoatira 
but np In. who took ole 150 e e e Fs Hl 591 


The Grit wk . were MW to men * the chu oaths me 
with double rows of trees: theſe are very pleaſing, and they are of the ſharp kind. 
Nature ſends up the branches of trees in an oblique direction, cherefore they meet, 


where oppoſite rows Wan os in I . e vault, args =, the common i roo 
of TZ | 0 O00. OST 20017} 


d . 4 * a 4 * U 
I : F p * of 
. 8 | 4 6 | res mers wt; 11714 
. * do a i % * . > 1 75 1 7 «i . 2 r 1 
. IT 2 n „ © az - - oy 


Theſe this e firſt builders pied, but wy Neb ö of a'circle was ſodir found a Were 


eligible figure, more noble in itſelf, more ſtrong, and capable of more beating: 


they were therefore unpardonable who Eren this improvement, fell back into 
the 00 of barbariſm. 
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Book VIII. The 1 of a bridge are 1 determined by all the was of 1 to 
be of the circular form : they are mare eg, more elegant. and capable of more 
duration as well as bearing. 


There yet remains a queſtiog which architects have not enough eſtabliſhed in 
their practice, though nathipg is more plain in theory. The arch of a bridge we 
have determined is to be a part of a circle; but of what quantity? More than 
the half of a circle cannot be uſed; but leſs may, in various degrees; and the 
judgment ſhould direct where the fancy of the architect 3 does. 


Let all be taken into conſideration 8 The ſemiciccle i is the ſtrongeſt and 
the moſt elevated of all figures for an arch; and it has the vaſt advantage of all 
the preſſure falling upon the piers : but with thoſe advantages there are inconveni- 
£ncies ; the principal is height. It is a great defect in the conſtruction to let a 
bridge tire the paſſengers with a ſteep aſcent ; yet this in many caſes will be the 
neceſſary reſult of the ſemicircular arch. We have directed how it may be alleyi- 

ated, but the architect muſt reſolve, whether theſe * will or will not —— 
the objections. 7 


| | There are alſo inſtances where the diſpoſition of the piers will not well admit of 

ſemicircular arches : we have named the accidents on which the rule of this diſpo- 1 
ſition depends, ſome of which are unconquerable, and, of an abſolute neceſſity, 

muſt be complied with; and in theſe caſes the ſtrength and beauty of an arch, 
| ſuch as we recommend, are not enough to atone for variations in theſe eſſential 
parts. Therefore the quantity of the arch muſt be leſſened; and the architect may 


be faved a great deal of needleſs calculation by being told the next proportion for 
theſe parts to the half of a circle is a third. | ed Eo 


This is his choios, but a en ud moe 1 0 be conſidered for the nature an 
| and bearing of the work are altered by it. 


In « doflen where the arches are to be ſemicireles, the great attention of the archi- 
tet muſt be to give ſtrength to the piers, and a ſecure foundation; for in theſe 
_ arches all the weight preſſes there: in the leſſer arches the force will be very 
great upon the buttments or heads built at the banks; and theſe muſt therefore be 
ſtrengthened accordingly : we have directed that in all bridges this be well ſecured, 
but in theſe there muſt be greater caution. 


os the ſtudent ſees anather inſtance. of that invariable ak we gare him of tak- 
ing the whole of every thing into conſideration before any part is executed. The 
 firengthening the banks is always proper and always neceſſary; but we ſee here 
that, beſide the various accidents which may make it more needful in one place than 
another, the very canſtruktion of. th itſelf may in a great — e 
in his meter. 8 


CHAP. 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


e Chap. 8 


„ & M 4%, 11 


'F the proprietor or « the ic publich, on leffer or on greater occaſions, ſhould be in- 


duced by the cheapneſs t to prefer a bridge of wood, we ſhall remind him of the 
vaſt difference in duration of the two kinds, and may ſupport what would elſe ſeem 


extravagant accounts, from the remains of Roman bridges, ſome almoſt entire. The 


St. Angelo over the Tyber. The Quatro Capi bridge, fo called from the four-faced 


| ſtatue we have mentioned treating of the Termini, is the Fabrician bridge, named 


from Fabricius its great founder. The Certzan bridge of old Rome is St. Bartholo- | 
mew's bridge of the modern denomination z and the Ruſtick bridge, called 1 this ; 


_ St. TY. is s the Red ſenatorian We of Andes Rome. 


All theſe remain in a condition that * great Yononr to their N and will 
in the eye of reaſon plead far beyond words in preference of thoſe of ſtone. Theſe 
os judicious architect ſhould quote to thoſe who think of nothing but the price of 


ſuch ſtructures; an we tae told AI Wow build for ages. 


| 1 


CHAP. 


Elian bridge, the work of old Romans, ſtands to this day: it is the bridge of 
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very beginning, and form his Were way accordingly. | 


an H A AP. II IX. 
ebe aH n ef heul Sg 3 


HE ornaments of which ſtone bridges ate Salle are very great; but, to be 
properly employed, the architect muſt take mem * N or. i iy Fog 


1595 7 


This may be N in "hk ER and form or the arches; and; ee agel 0 


ture may be carried to any PE of e 


7 


We have ſhewn how a brides of timber; may carry ethos . a mf 
even where the whole fabrick is far from maſſy. In more ſolid ſtructures of that 
kind, and much more in thoſe of ſtone, the genius of the architect is left unlimited, 
and houſes and 8 places of reſort _ be contrived upon them. 


We ſhall a firſt thoſe of a angle amen 


| t The a of 5 river are the firſt article i in the in "IE a Auen N 


and according to theſe the bridge may be erected with different numbers of arches, 


A hundred and eighty feet was a meaſure we took before for a wooden bridge, we 


will ſuppoſe a river of the ſame extent to be the place of a ſtone one. The cur- 
rent, the ground, the banks, and every circumſtance conſidered, we will ſuppoſe 


three arches allowed to the bridge. The central arch muſt be larger than the 


others, but the proportion of that exceſs muſt be conſidered. If we allow ſixty 


feet for the breadth of this, and forty-eight for that of the two others, there will 
be ſufficient proportion ; and the piers needful for ſupporting ſuch a bridge will leave 5 
free compaſs enough for the courſe of the river. +, 


"T bete piers, 1 — of the ſolid and _ materials we have directed for theſe 
purpoſes, need only have a fifth of the meaſure of the middle arch for their thick- 
neſs, that is, twelve feet ; and this they muſt be allowed with the beſt work- 
manſhip. 


* 


If the current be very ſharp, the piers maſt projeck f forward W the body of 
the bridge, that they may ſtand uninjured, not only the force of the ſtream, but 


the accidental blows they may receive from hard bodies brought down upon the 


water. There 1s no ſecurity againſt theſe accidents equal to this of carrying on the 
pier beyond the meaſure of the bridge, except that of carrying on a lower building 


far beyond that. This is e done than needful. 


2 3 . This 


„ ON nenen 673 


This kind of bridge, under ſuch dimenſions, of the length, number of the piers, Chap. 9. 
and diſpoſition of the arches, would have been too ſteep of aſcent with the 
ſemicircular form; therefore the ſmaller meaſure is every ny preferable, and under 

this diſtribution of parts, It will be very * 


No more is required for the conltradtion of this bridge ; and the architedt i is 
W to 985 what ee of ornament he pleaſes. 


There Sink be a defacte breaſt-high, or more; and this may be either a zun 
parapet, or a baluſtrade work; and over the piers may be lodges of convenience for 

many purpoſes; but this ul be determined, not * * * by the reſt of 
the ſtructure. 


If the under part be plain, the parapet ſhould be the ſame: if the reſt of the 
briggs be more ornamented, this "Roy take alſo te lame turn of en. 


A bridge of this conſtruction takes the leſs ctneradat, as the 3 of parts are 
fewer. Thus over each pier there may be a nich in which to place a figure; and 
there may run a cornice the whole length on each ſide. This will be a very great 

article of elegance, and is ſupported by the antique. We have mentioned the ends of 
the tranſverſe pieces in ſome wooden bridges being brought out for purpoſes of 
ſtrength and ſervice, and have obſerved a great advantage they would have this way 
in reſembling the modillions of a cornice; but in thoſe of ſtone the cornice itſelf 
may be uſed with great propriety and beauty. We ſee it in the Arminian bridge, ; 
: and that was a work of the Auguſtan age, ey, of Auguſtus bimſelf. 7 


It may not be amiſs to trace in this bridge, which is one of the moſt 4 re- 
mains of Roman work in its kind, their idea of proportions; which the architect 
muſt take care not to follow, unleſs where the circumſtances are alike. 


This bridge has five . and the three middle ones are equal : the extent of 
each of theſe is twenty-five feet. The two others correſpond from the oppoſite ſides, 
and their meaſure is happily diminſhed by a fifth: ; they are "OY feet 5 of 


All the arches are perfect ſemicircles ; and their piers are in diameter half the | 
height of the 22 arches with a ſmall ſurplus. 


Theſe proportions \ we learn from this delcat remain, but this 1 1s not all we may 
learn from it, : 


In ſpeaking before in general terms of making the piers, we have directed that they 
in general face the ſtream with a right angle. Thoſe who have ſeen this in the moſt 
admired works have thought to improve the form by making it an acute angle; but 
in this the edge is weaker, and the whole too flight. Theſe Romans knew what 


to attempt and where to ſtop: in this elegant bridge, as in many, nay, we might 
| almoſt ſay all the others of pure taſte, the pier meets the ſtream in a right angle. 
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— The decoration we propoſed for a ſtone bridge before, has had plate in this; niches 
remain over the piers, in which the emperor who built the bridge placed. ſtatues of 
the heroes and the geniuſes of the age; thoſe who defended and adorned: their 

country: but there ſucceeded ages like to ours, ages which, produeing no more ſuch 

. men, looked on the memorials of valour and of wiſdom as e 3 and left 

for barbariſm to deſtroy, 


Where the courſe of a river is rapid, ſubje& to be ſwelled by floods, and furious ; 
x | 12 zin theſe conditions; the beſt method is to allow rather one large arch i in the 
middle, than, as the elegant ſtructure of which we juſt now ſpoke, three equal. 
The piers of theſe will break, diſturb, and interrupt the courſe of the river; 
and the more the water is diſturbed (ie more — it becomes in all theſe 
inſtances. 


But in obſerving theſe inſtructions let not the young architect run into exceſs ; 
though there ſhould be a conſiderable difference between the central and ſide arches 


in ſuch a bridge, yet this muſt not t be in ſuch extravagance as to render the tide 
| ar TR uſeleſs, | 
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T* main boch wt r river muſt be allowed to b lep its PTY in the ith 
and the great arch is deſigned to give it paſſage. But let our ſtudent look 


into nature, and he will ce that wherever there is. this, violent force in the body of a 

ſtream there i is a ripling current alſo at the ſides. This, let him conſider in the 

conſtruction of the bridge. As we propoſe the arches the courſe will be thus; the 
main body of the water with its full force will pour uninterrupted through the great 

arch, and theſe two ſmaller currents of the ſides will alſo have their proportioned = 
_ arches; they will be divided from the main current by the piers, and this without 


- moleſtation or interruption ; and as they run free, the main body wil receive no 
change i in its condition. 
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This we propoſe, 95 this will be the caſe in a well conſtructed i bridge; and 


in this way even the furious body of the ſtream, being: nende, will run off 
evenly. 
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But if this direction be carried to exceſs, and the ſide arches be made very ſmall, = 
the conſequence will be worſe than if there were none ſuch. In that caſe the body | 
of water would only be too much huddled together ; and 7 in this it would be thus e [ 
collected and diſtinct at che ſame time. 


Theſe anal PEE wud wks FER Mare, fock as Ir was whille hs river ir kit its 
common depth and bigneſs; but as it roſe and ſwelled, they would be incapable of 
receiving or paſſing that due proportion: there would be all the conflict of diſturbed 
and uninterrupted water at the piers; and the main body, increaſed by the addition 
of what ſhould have gone off in theſe fide ſtreams, will be, thrown into new fury 
and confuſion juſt at that place where all the labour of the architect ſhould have 
been joined with all his n: to =o it „ ; chat! * e the main arch of 
the briäge. 1 5 | 
FOI theſe conſiderations let him learn the ebay of a jult diviſion of the face | 
and proportion of the arches ; and if he would add example to the precept, let him © WH} 
examine from the practice of others in celebrated ages, and in the chimes where his r f 
great ſcience flouriſhed, what ſults the e | | | Hanes 


We ſhall carry. him back: 1 to o lh. . | . . CY C 
a bay Bacehiglione; near {lu ah of Saint Ms 1 is a I pt this kind: : 

it is a mixed work, antique in part, but finiſhed by a hand more modern. The 

river is ſuch as we have deſcribed ; the bridge of three arches, and of theſe one 

| 1s 


/ 


7 
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A COMPLETE BODY 


Book VIII. is pure antient Roman, as are the piers of all. The river, full or low, rapid or 
—"Y calm, is carried with a happy freedom through theſe arches; and their proportion is 


this : the meaſure of the principal or central arch is thirty-two feet, that of the two 


others twenty-two and a half. The piers are in thickneſs one fixth of the great 
arch. 


Here the piers are ſtrong enough not only to ſupport all weights that may come 
over the bridge, but they alſo reſiſt the fury of the waves in the greateſt floods; 


and while they ſtand the force of the torrent, do not too much i interrupt its courſe : 
the whole bed of the river is divided as nature dictates into three parts, and the 


full quantity-of the fide currents being taken off, the great body which rolls along 


the midſt moves freely. 


| Various circumſtances may require that the architect alter theſe proportions ; and he 
muſt comply with ſuch neceſſity, only remembering, that as truth lies here, the leſs 
his deviations are, the better. Here is an inſtance of propriety, and we have ſe- 


lected it, becauſe it is, more e than others, adapted to a middle courſe of things, and 


to general uſe. 


GW ANG" on 
Of br idges without decorations. 


HAT we faid of elevations in the deſigns of houſes, is equally true here; 
that proportion will ſtand in the place of ornament : we ſhall ſee this very 


| conſpicuouſly in ſome of thoſe old bridges where their great builders deſigned 


ſtrength, and had no thought of decoration. The bridge over the Rerone at Vicenza, 


which from its nearneſs to the fleſh-market, has obtained the name of the butchers 


bridge, is of this kind, and deſerves to ſtand as a model in like circumſtances for 
thoſe built at the expence of the publick, and intended only for real uſe. 


In the more expenſive and more decorated buildings, of whatever kind, the archi- 


tect has the free ſcope for his fancy, and the means of greateſt honour, but it is 


in the plain and ſimple kinds that he muſt uſe all his ſkill in the proportion: and 
theſe will never fail to give him equal credit in the eyes of the Judicious, We named 
on this occaſion the plain Vicenza bridge, of which it is not in the intent of our 


work to give a figure; for what we propoſe are new deſigns : not the repetition of 
plates every traveller has rendered cheap and common. 


In this whereof we now ſpeak, there are, as in the preceding, three arches, a 


larger in the centre, and on each ſide of it a ſmaller; the compaſs of the 125 is 


leſs than ſemicc ular, and thence the bridge is of eaſier aſcent. 
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To compenſate for the want of ſtrength in ſuch an arch the piers are ſolid and Chap. 17. 
well wrought, and the butments firm. Theſe give all the needful addition of 
ſupport. The preſſure in thoſe arches, which are leſs than of the ſemicircular form, 
is upon theſe butments in ſome part, and they are thus prepared for it. 
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The meaſure of theſe arches is very happily calculated for ſuch a ſervice : and 
they may ſtand as a model to ſucceeding. time ; their duration ſhewing the truth of 
the conſtruction. The two ſide arches riſe one third of their breadth above the 


impoſt; the riſe of the middle one is ſomewhat leſs: and the thickneſs of the piers 
is one fifth of the meaſure of the leſſer arches. 


We know this bridge has ſtood two honed years; ; hy we have 1 to ad- 
mire its ſtructure: but thoſe who would have their works of the ſame kind laſt a 
like period, muſt more _ mite, they wan underſtand its conſtruction. 1 „ 


The materials are not of the moſt laſting kind ; for, though "ER it is a fot 
ſpecies the truth of work has kept the whole together ſo many ages. 


This i is has we > ei this the Greeks, and this the Romans ſtudied. Their 
ſlones were cut into vaſt maſſes, the utmoſt the quarry would afford without flaws, 
and however. rough or unornamented, — exterior _ was left, ably: ſides that 

5 joined were * (RANG to a hair s truth. | 


8 Z 


Their mortar might "op very — 1 dt to hang its temper da the e ſweat ; 3 
no toil, no time was 8 ſpared to blend-its parts. | 2 


Thus were the materials prepared, and they were put anther wah equal kh 922 
no art was omitted in connecting and uniting them; and thus accuracy and induſtry 
formed the whole ſo firm as if the bridge had been cut out of one maſs, where 

there had been no flaw or grain in all the quantity, 


J. 
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Of more magnificent bridges. 
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HE ſtructure of £ theſe uſeful and. acdls parts f the architect's ſcience haying 
been thus laid down, we ſhall devote one chapter to the buildings they may 


ſupport, the. uſes of magnificence they may ſerve, and the honour the deſigner RY 
attain by a noble and elevated imagination in their contrivance, where no . is 


ſpared. y 13 Hl EL 


We have obſerved that they may receive PERS and wits of reſort; and in 


great cities no places could be fitter for the purpoſe. Their ſtrength, when con- 
ſtructed according to theſe rules, admits of any ſuperſtructure: they are elevated ſo 

| that they have a better air than can be found in ſtreets and ſquares ; the water is 
open to them, and in hotter climates the coolneſs it gives the air is highly pleaſing : 

| the veſſels upon the river afford a view more agreeable to the mercantile world than 


all others ; while the eye of ſedate contemplation takes in the remote proſpect from 


1 eight of the ſituation, and hears the murmur of the water from the piers that 


break it 2 in its courſe ; Taps in aur * methods of construction it be av 


From theſe advantages the genius of the great e in Abe . * FR ary 
vaſt ſplendour. We ſee bridges ſpacious enough for the greateſt reſort, and commo- 


dious as well as elegant; covered with buildings, adorned with trophies, and diſplay. 


ing to the eye all the elegancies of the ſuperior orders. Palladio, from whoſe im- 


mortal works we have enriched this treatiſe with many of its beſt and greateſt in- 


ſtances of antient architecture, deſigned a bridge of this kind where there ran three 


ſpacious ſtreets compoſed in the principal or central of very conſiderable 1 
and in the others which were narrower, only inferior to thoſe of the firſt in ſize. 


The ware houſes of merchants may with the greateſt convenience be diſpoſed in the 
principal ſtreet of ſuch a bridge, and ſhops along the others; all convenient, and nd 


ſubſervient to o the principal delign of nenden, it a place of concourſe. 


But there will require in ſuch a deſign vaſt cn for the width of the brides. 


We have ſeen very near home what great inconveniencies may ariſe from want of 
breadth ; and how ill houſes are placed where precautions of this kind have nat 


been taken. Galleries were intended on this bridge in three places ; at each head, 


and over the principal arch: this laſt for the reſort of merchants ; and it is not h 


to ſay, with how much Ae and eee ach a $008 might be conſtructed... 
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Of more magnificent bridges. 


HE ſtructure of theſe uſeful and noble parts of the architects ſcience having 
been thus laid down, we ſhall devote one chapter to the buildings they may 
PH the. uſes of magnificence they may ſerve, and the honour the deſigner may 


attain by a noble and elevated i imagination in their contrivance, W no pov: is 
— 6 = VCC 


We have obſerved that they may receive ſtreets and walks of reſort; and in 


great cities no places could be fitter for the purpoſe. Their ſtrength, when con- 


much. 


ſtructed according to theſe rules, admits of any ſuperſtructure: they are elevated ſo 
that they have a better air than can be found in ſtreets and ſquares; the water is 
open to them, and in hotter climates the coolneſs it gives the air is highly pleaſing: 


the veſſels upon the river afford a view more agreeable to the mercantile world than 
all others; while the eye of ſedate contemplation takes in the remote proſpect from 
the height of the ſituation, and hears the murmur of the water from the piers that 
break it always in its courſe ; e in gur nc of conftruQion. it be not 


»*J 


From theſe advantages the genius of the great maſters in the ſcience has deduced 


vaſt ſplendour. We ſee bridges ſpacious enough for the greateſt reſort, and commo- 


dious as well as elegant; covered with buildings, adorned with trophies, and diſplay- 
ing to the eye all the elegancies of the ſuperior orders. Palladio, from whoſe im- 


mortal works we have enriched this treatiſe with many of its beſt and greateſt in- 
ſtances of antient architecture, deſigned a bridge of this kind where there ran three 


ſpacious ſtreets compoſed in the principal or central of very conſiderable houſes, - 
and in the others which were narrower, only inferior to thoſe of the firſt in ſize. 
The warchouſes of merchants may with the greateſt convenience be diſpoſed in the 
principal ſtreet of ſuch a bridge, and ſhops along the others; all convenient, and all 
ſubſervient to the principal deſign of rendering it a place of concourſe. 


But there will require in ſuch a deſign vaſt compaſs for the width of the bridge, : 
We have ſeen very near home what great inconveniencies may ariſe from want -of 


| breadth ; and how ill houſes are placed where precautions of this kind have nat 
been taken. Galleries were intended on this bridge in three places; at each head, 


and over the principal arch: this laſt for the reſort of merchants ; and it is not 24 
to ſay, with how much dignity and TY cy. a +08 men be conſtructed... 
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O FP ARCHITECTURE. 


This would have emulated the works of antient Rome, upon whoſe Elian bridge Chap: 12. 
there were originally galleries with columns of braſs; and very ornament that happy — 


period could deviſe to accompany them. 


* . 


Such have bien the defigns of ſome whoſs genius in later date has * no- 


thing of the antient; but there has not appeared that patronage among the great, 


or ſpirit in the publick, which ſhould have countenanced and employed them i in 


the ws 1 8 of an PVOTIIAEY execution. 


of * 


oe, i ' 


"To "this which) we 0 given a as "ta FO 3 of bridges, we kw added 
figures of new deſigns, founded upon theſe principles, and correſponding with the 


everlaſting rules of the ſcience. The ſtudent will find in thoſe plates the manner 


of reducing rules into execution; and will ſee examples, which he may vary 


upon the ſame plan a thouſand ways, according to the neceſſary circumſtances, 
ſtill preſerving one uniform conduct. He will find examples of larger and 
| ſmaller, more and leſs chargeable; and whether his proprietor chuſe elegant or plain, 
ordinary or chargeable, he will find the methods for raiſing them illuſtrated in thoſe 
examples. Where the rules of a ſcience are perfectly underſtood, a few inſtances 


| ſerve for all; and where there is mars, in the firſt N * will. 
rectify that error. | 


The End of the E 10 ur R Book. 
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Of the Conſtruction of Elevations upon the true 


e 


principles of Architecture 8 


N te 


Of a Corinthian front. 


HE regular courſe of our work has been preſerved without interruption; and 
it is at the inſtance of thoſe whom we have moſt ambition to pleaſe, that we 


here return to the ſubject of elevations. 


It was oblaried that 1 thoſe numbers which treated of the Corinthian and 


Compoſite fronts we conſidered that matter in a light more ſtrict and regular than 
modern practice knows; and we have been deſired to give the uſual illuſtration of 


that part by deſigns. The purport of this work is utility ; and where we loſe 
fight of that we ſhall think we write for nothing. The ſtudent who has conſidered 


the doctrine we laid down for the uſe of the more rich and elegant orders on that 


head, and found the practice difficult, ſhall here have the ſame univerſal truths ex- 
plained by lines, and ſee in what manner the ſuperior orders are to be uſed with 


propriety. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE 68x 
Chap. 12. 
8 


Of accommodating the orders to the building. 


HAT our builders mean by accommodating an order to the place is, the 
altering its proportions to make it ſuit the ſervice ; or conſtructing it of parts 
_ unſuitable in meaſure to one another. Something like this the antients have doue, 
but in a manner widely different from ours: they would vary the proportions by 
{mall meaſures, which are not perceived by the common eye, and which the, artiſt 
views with wonder upon his meaſure; he does not conceive why, unleſs lik them 
he can comprehend the whole ſcheme of the building; but he may ſee, even with- 
out this maſterly conſideration, that the variations are Talks and that they are 
oaths in n 0. e eee 
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e Se nes 


＋ bis they have 1 to ) thelr bondur: 1 is on is are unde chole variations 
genius may take the liberty to make in modern work, becauſe they have authority: 
« this depends the appropriation of the order to the immediate fervice, and without 
4d all the perfection of regularity and ſtrietneſs of meaſure will avoid cenſure 
wil. ut demanding Nai WT 
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fn tho place of this we ; in more 7 ti <a fices a very raſh and wild metz 
taken in 8 parts of the orders, where the bungling artiſt does not ſee how they 
may be recmciled to the ſervice. He will add or retrench without connection or 
deſign, not what the conſtruction of the order will bear, but what the nature of 
the building requires: he will encreaſe or diminiſh one part while the other remains 
unaltered : and deform the whole to make it ſuit ſome Fee which he fancies 5 
otherwiſe impracticable. | 


This is called edi the NPE to the ic bilding; 4 practice as different 
from that of the antients which we day named e I as | gon from ab- 
ſurdity, ſcience from ignorance. 


Their une of which we have 1 at large treating of * ſeveral works 
in which their remains are ſeen, were ſuch as appropriated the column which ſtood = 
in the front of a building to the whole front: making it a regular part of a regular | 

whole. They were calculated to ſatisfy the eye of the common obſeryer, and to 

ſurprize and chanm the more correct and knowing artiſt. They entettained at once 

in their minds the whole that would come in view together; and ſuited one part of 

it to another, even at the expence of violating thoſe meaſures of proportion in an 
order which our correct imitators have held inviolable. Thus it was they appropri- 

ated the moſt elegant of the orders; conſulting what was ſeen and all that was feen; 

and thus with little freedoms often unperceived till brought to rule and line, wy _—_— 

gave that proportion to their works in which ſubliſts the harmony of building. _ 9 
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ACOMPLETE BODY 


e045: 
Of the modern practice. 


OW we have ſeen what the antients did in this way, let us obſerve with free: 


ſanction of reſpectable names, may paſs for beauties. The compariſon with the 
antients is the true rule of judging, and by this let us acquit or condemn them in 


theſe liberties taken with the orders which have been ſo often practiſed that they 


got into authority, and are 1 ſeemingly neceſſary, that ey _ therefore 


excuſable. 


The occaſion of a liberty may ſometimes plead in its excuſe: nay, we have ca 

| where it turned the bold fault into merit. The antients when they reduced oyex- 
tended the parts of an order, reconciled it to their own minds by the forms the 
other parts of the building which came in view with it. If they ſhortaed the 
capital, or lengthened the ſhaft beyond what would have been their factice in 


the abſolute conſtruction, they reconciled. it to their own minds, whe: they con- 
ſidered it relatively to the other parts: this they would have giver for anſwer 


if queſtioned why they had done it; and though we have not their apologies in 


their writings, their works ſpeak for them. Of all thoſe antient edifices where 
enough remains for ſuch conſideration, we ſee at the ſame time the variation from 


ordinary rule, and the reaſon for it: while we obſerve that the column is not con- 


ſtructed according to the general rule, we perceive alſo that it ſuits the reſt of the 
front better than it would have done if it had been ſo conſtructed as to anſwer gene- 
ral meaſures. Thus whenever we ſee their variations we ſee the cauſe; and add to 


this we always find them little. On the contrary, in modern practice we fee the 


violent liberties taken in proportioning the parts, and the moſt inquiſitive oe can- 
not diſtinguiſh the reaſon. 


There appear columns whoſe proper conſtruction and right capital would per- 
fectly have ſuited the elevation and degree of ornament, but we ſee the wildneſſes 
of a childiſh fancy employed inſtead of that precifion which would have ariſen from 
knowledge; and a front where the expence has been ſufficient for a great elegance, 
covered with fantaſtic forms ; a building executed at a time when the ſcience of ar- 
chitect is well underſtood, yet ſunk into a kind of barbariſm ; ſo much the more 
unpardonable, as the vitiated parts. ſhew he who uſed them did not want, however 
he perverted the means of knowledge. e 3 : 

= ef | | _ When 


— 


dom and with juſtice the practice of the moderns. They take more liberties, 
and with leſs reaſon. As we allow fair praiſe to their excellencies, let us open the 
eyes of the ſtudent to their defects; which otherwiſe, becauſe they appear under the 


1 


"I | ; 
þ 2 3 $4 : . 8 6 n 4 4 n. 


When the eye has wearied itſelf wich viewing the whole, and the mind with Op 3; 
endeavouring to find a reaſon for the practice, and the obſerver is reduced to aſk of 5 
the architect that reaſon he can no where find in his work 5 he is anſwered with a 
ſelf-ſufficient ſmile this is a compoſed order. 


The antients had indeed their compoſites, but they were of very different con- 
ſtruction from theſe fooliſh combinations of vnlike parts from unconnected orders, 
But the artiſt is ſatisfied with the excuſe, and the proprietor, who would have liked 
Chineſe as well, or what we are content to call Gothic, ard the building very 


| pretty. 


N Thus the purpoſes of both are anſwered; and only the national credit ſuffers. As 
1 the. proprietor will not be at the pains | to underſtand. architecture, the artiſt finds it 
is. to ho purpoſe for him to labour to acquire a knowledge of the ſcience; and if 

queſtioned more deeply about his work, he will anſwer with more aſſurance he will 

call a vulgar conſtruction of the orders, a, running on in the beaten track; and 

reyile it gas beneath a man who. has any genius of his own: he will juſtify. the 

| conſtruction from the opinion of the common eye, or from his Own z and like that 
Othel lo. Who on one of our cker rages 4 roſe and IS * candle on the tree, 


4 < 4 * 


ſhall not make it worſe. 


* 


Thain the ties 1 offend all Ss. 3 Fe are \ Cont upon 

8 ignorant fancy. If we are aſked whether fancy never is to be indulged, we anſwer 
yes: none have preſcribed more liberties for it; but it muſt be a fancy corrected by 
judgment. The difference between ſuch a one and what we ſee o often! is the ſame 
un that, between genius and diſtractions b 
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Book IX. 


A COMPLETE BODY 


Of falſe reaſons for this pradlice.. : 


ESIDE this variation of members, and introduction of unconnected parts which 


the builder will dignify with the name of compoſition'; and for abſurdity, per- 
ſwade his no more enlightened hearers that what he did was judgment; beſide theſe 
flights of whim, we ſee in our beſt elevations moſt egregious diſproportion of mea - 
ſure. They are indeed hardened who give the columns ill ſuited to their: capitals 
or compoſe orders by placing the head of one upon the body of another; ; but in the 


works of thoſe whom the inattention to elegant ſtudies allows the name of great and 


maſterly, we ſee violations of mature ! in ow] leſs pe bare | an which are yet 
alto gether intolerable, 


. $ % « 
"7 +4 Fi v5 


The pedeſtal is one great ſubject of theſe liberties ; ; and they are oily x unpar= 5. 
donable who take them in this inſtance. Our ſtudent has been taught that a pede... 
ſtal is no eſſential part of a column; but a kind of adjunct to it: yet, though the 


uſe of it be at pleaſure, the form and meaſures, when uſed, admit of no arbi- 


 rary variations. It is in the choice of the architect who deſigns a column to allow or 


not to allow it a pedeſtal ; but if he allow it let him ſtrictly follow thoſe rules which 8 


| haye been laid down for its meaſure and proportion. 


The antients have uſed pedeſtals, and che modern maſters have given from their re- 
mains their kinds and proportions. Every order has its own ; and if we ſhould laugh 


at him who introduced into that of an inferior, thoſe ornaments which belonged to the 
pedeſtal of a ſuperior order, ſure we ought to expreſs more diſapprobation againſt 


the altering their meaſures. If thoſe who ſeeing the reaſonableneſs of an adopted 


pedeſtal to each order have given the proportions, have in their own works after. 
wards violated them in this degree, let the ſtudent call in his moſt diſintereſted judg- 
ment to decide: let him conſider things, not names; and let him quote ſuch an au- 
thor to his own condemnation : if his abſolute rules were right, no excuſe can have 


weight in ſuch bold and extravagant violations of them. 


| When in the front of a noble edifice we ſee columns of a ſuperior order wrought 


with all expence, and perhaps in the baſe, ſhaft, and capital with truth ; and placed 


on diſproportioned pedeſtals, we are ſhocked at the abſurdity : looking for the rea- 


ſon we find none; not an apology, not a ſhadow of excuſe appears. We recollect 
what the antients have done, and why they did it: we ſee their variations ſmall, 


and we find an abſolute and evident reaſon for them. The columns which make 3 
part of the front muſt be ſeen, with the whole ; the common conſtruction of the 
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judicious architect, keeping at once in his eye the order and the building, has 
varied the parts of one a little, in order to make it ſuit the other; and while the 
whole is thus made more congruous, the change in parts is ſearee perceived. 


Another great praiſe of the antients is the regularity and taſte with which they 
wrought theſe neceſſary changes in the orders. They have not hurt the elegance or 
truth of proportion in the whole. Their columns thus altered have been laid down 
in an abſolute ſenſe as rules of beauty and proportion, by thoſe who finding them 


ſuch, admired them as they were, and never thought of conſidering them i in this 


telative ſenſe. 


On the contrary, our modern changes ate violent and abſurd ; they have ns ap- ; 
parent reaſon in a relative ſenſe, and in an abſolute they are monſtrous. Lock at them 
in the building and no cauſe appears for the liberty the architect has taken: conſider- 


ing them alone, and the eye is offended beyond bearing. Vet the artiſt who has 
ventured thus far ſtands unmoved at the cenſure; he has his reaſons he thinks, 
though they are not ſeen, and he is as ſatisfied as if he had done what he knew to 
be right. The anſwer is eaſy : that reaſons which do not appear are no reaſons« 
If he would found the variation from propriety and rule upon any cauſe, it muſt be 
upon a viſible one; if he would ſupport it upon the practice of the antients, it can 


only be done the ſame way; for they had no other reaſon than what appeared in 
| the face of the building. All they have done ſhews this, and authority and good 
| ſenſe equally declare this truth, that nothing c can bs ROTO as a cauſe of variation 


in an order but what * with it. 


1 is in vain the true judge of the ſcience e this in vain reaſon confirms 
The criminal ſmiles at the ſentence, for he thinks he has a pardon i in his pocket: 


ho refers you to the practice of others; he quotes the deſigns publiſhed under great 


names; and he alledges the neceſſity of the occafion. The inner conſtruction of a 


houſe he tells you is to be conſidered equally with the outer appearance : that in 


| ſome particulars they depend upon one another; and that in theſe inſtances the diſs 
e of the floors gives him a ſufficient excuſe, _ 


It is anſwered already, that only wits is ſeen with the clini tis any als 
to its conſtruction; or can be admitted as excuſe. The diſpoſition of the floor is not 
ſeen on the outſide, nor are the common marks of it unalterable: he therefore errs 
who ſuppoſes the true architect will allow that apology. 
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fame columns would have made them ſomewhat diſproportioned ; therefore the ow 4 
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Of the right practice on theſe occaſions. 


F we are aſked what then is the builder to do who finds his pedeſtals of the 
4 order in their true proportions to be incompatible with the fit placing of his 
floors, we have a ſhort anſwer. Suppoſing the caſe thus ſtated to be fair, and the 
neceſſity what is alledged, the right practice would be to uſe no order on the out- 
fide. We have ſhewn that elegant and noble edifices may be contiracied without 
columns; and plainnes i Is better than TOY: 


This anſwer the builder ſhould make to himſelf, where he fancies there is a ne- 
ceſſity of vitiating an order. But we have more to tell him: the neceſſity is not in 
nature, but in his imagination. Many things may be accompliſhed in a ſcience 

which they cannot conceive who have not ſufficiently ſtudied its precepts. There 
are limitations and imperfections in all the arts, but they are few in compariſon of what 
are imagined ; the ſciences are more extenſive than theſe men ſuppoſe : architecture 
3m; particular: is fruitful in reſources, and for one neceſſity of devi lating from truth 
that there is in the thing itſelf, ignorance makes a thouſand, 


The dase in this point is to proportion 1 pedeſtal to che column; ind yet 
to diſpoſe the inner part of an edifice ro which it belongs in the received and con- 
venient manner. The common builder thinks this impracticable: he ſuppoſes this 
exact obedience to rule on the outſide will lift the windows beyond their proper 
and right place within; and ſpoil the whole finiſhing of a room whoſe ſeve- 
ral parts muſt in a great meaſure be regulated by it. This is a plauſible account 
5 of things: this he alledges as a reaſon for breaking in at any rate upon the pro- 
| Portions of the pedeſtal ; and ſeeing no other method, he alledges this as a neceſſity. 


| Indeed the acting otherwiſe is new, but it is not unpracticable. We ſhall 
| ſhew that is not by the plaineſt denten; and reconcile propriety within and with- 
| | out the building. 


On this principle all reſts ; the pedeſtal height within need not be the ſame with 
| that on the outſide. This once eſtabliſhed, all follows eaſily: There muſt in the 
uſual deſign of finiſhing be a pedeſtal at due height within; and the order being 
| | raiſed on its pedeſtal, it has been ſuppoſed theſe muſt give the height of one another ; 
but this is no actual, but a meer imaginary neceſſity, We have faid all that 1s 

5 | without 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 687 
without muſt correſpond, becauſe it is all ſeen together; and for the ſame reaſon all Chap. 5. 
that is within the room muſt alſo be proportioned : but the neceſſity ceaſes when we 
conſider the inſide of the room and the outſide of the houſe together : for the mind : 
only forms this aſſemblage, the eye cannot ever take them i in view at once. HS 
In the common courſe of building the outer marks and inner diſpoſition. corre- 
ſpond; and it is eaſy, natural, and fit they ſhould © but in theſe caſes where there i 
a point of ſo much importance 3 880 _ be. no, IR FRY to 12 ae a 
connection. | AIG en at qi IIS ee 


We fee the outer parts and inner without carrots what Were is, leſs 1 rea- 
180 : let us by all means give the ſame; liberty where there is greater. A window | 
may be allowed a peculiar decoration in the centre of a front, and yet it may be a 
neceſſary part of the light in a principal room: in this caſe the architect knows 
how to break the ſuppoſed connection of outer and inner parts. He makes the glaſs- 
work and its frame the ſame in meaſure with the other windows, but diſpoſes his 
ornaments with all the ſuperior freedom of fancy. This meaſure, theſe dimenſions 
alone concern the room within; the ornaments alone concern the form without. 
There is no correſpondence obſerved between the outer and inner part; yet both ſuiting 
the reſt of the edifice with which they come in view, each is proper and all is right. 


; " Fla nothing impoſſible in the 3 to the ſubject before 

us. Though the diſpoſition of floors we have named be common; it is not of ab- 

| ſolute neceſſity; and the architect has, as we have ſhewn, the opportunity t to vary 
from this pradtice, and the means to * the variation. 


This we have Mluftrued NF annexed plates. They contain deſigns in the mo- 
dern taſte juſtified by all the laws of antient architecture, and adorned with its 
nobleſt and moſt elegant decorations. The outſide in theſe ſhews a regularity that 
pleaſes the common eye and ſatisfies the moſt judicious ; and it is the ſame within, All 
the parts and appendages of the orders are wrought up to rule and meaſure ; and the 
eye of judgment is pleaſed to ſee regularity where he has been too much accuſtomed 
to diſorder. Hence let him examine within; and he will find the ſame ſatisfaction. 
The parts are ſuited to common cuſtom, and have their proportions duly obſerved. 
Every thing is therefore obtained ; and let us examine how ? It is by a proper, tho” 
unuſual conſtruction of the inner part; and is done at the expence only of violating 
an imaginary regularity between that and the outer Par of 4 an edifice, 


This is a light ſacrifice to the preſerving ha meaſures of an order unviolated; 
and this is all. It is certain the inner and the outer diſpoſition in this caſe do not 
agree; but what law of the ſcience ſays they ſhould? Nothing is found to this pur- 
poſe in Vitruvius; nothing in the celebrated and ineſtimable remains of antient ar- 
chitecture. The eye is no where offended, the judgment every where ſatisfied. 
There is no real connection between the outer wall and inner diviſion; for the rule 
is only that all things have a correſpondence in meaſure which can be ſeen to- 
gether. 


This 
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1 Book IX. This is the true method of reconciling that ſeeming contradiftion which has led 
9 6 many into the error of maiming the proportions of the orders: and to this prac- 
| | tice we flatter ourſelves future builders will in ſuch inſtances conform. 


If prejudice declare againſt it the ſcience has nothing to do in that: it concerns 


7 the judgment, not the paſſions of mankind. If thoſe whoſe obſtinacy ſhall prefer 
| what they know to be wrong ſhould alledge common practice againſt the plain 
; amendment, they are to be anſwered, that if this were reaſonable, there would 
| be an end of all improvement in the practice, and of all advances in the ſcience of 
| architecture. If they quote againſt us the greateſt names, it may be anſwered, that 
they invalidate. no part of the 2 7515 ” IRAs no name is ſo great as to be above 
bs charge of error. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


. A © VI. 


Of the neceſſity of the Practice. 


» 


E have obſerved on many occaſions, in treating of the practice of architec- 
ture, and the curious eye in viewing the works of architects will have 
opportunity of obſerving oftener, that this neceſſity of preſerving the proportions of 
an order, and the other neceſſity of adopting the height of the windows to a room 
very often have occurred together as contradictions: and the builder who has wiſhed 
to do right has fallen a facrifice to the ſeeming irteconcileable contrarieties. 7 


It were well if this cenſure were limited to modern ſtructures, or to common 
names. We ſee it in the works of thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
writings: Perrault, in France, who has ſo well ſhewn his knowledge in the rules 

and everlaſting laws of the ſcience in his books, has violated them on this occaſion 
in ſome of - thoſe edifices committed to his care; and even Palladio, to whoſe 
eſtabliſhed name al praiſe 1 muſt be ſuperfluous, has n not eſcaped (tis Conte of Senne. 


In thoſe preceding numbers of our work wha: we had occaſion to name the uſe 
of the Corinthian and compoſite orders in clevations, we have obſerved that Palladio 
himſelf had ſometimes employed them on this occaſion in a way not altogether above 

criticiſm. The inſtance we propoſe to name will ſhew more than the common tranſ- 
greſſion of including ſeveral ſtories in the compaſs of an order; it will explain by a 
fair compariſon the advantage of the method we propoſe of raifing the floor to the 
proper place, for giving the ſame height to the cap of the proper pedeſtal of the 
order without, and that of the pedeſtal uſed 1 in finiſhing the room within. 


We have not an 905 7 this deſign of Palladio's, of the difficulty of accom- 
modating the floor of an upper ſtory to the true form of the pedeſtal of an order, 
for he raiſes the order from the ground; but there is no eſſential difference whether it 
be above ſtairs or below that this neceſſity is incurred; and the fact is very ſtriking. 


This great maſter, who knew the ſtrict obſervance neceſſary to the laws of the 

ſcience in ſo conſpicuous a uſe of an order, when he propoſed including within the 

meaſure of its height the ſeveral ſtories, ſaw the immediate propriety of raiſing the 
pilaſters on their pedeſtal. 


The ſtudent 3 7 the TE of theſe is 5 ſame which regulates 8 of 
the ſame order, and that it muſt be obſerved as ſtrictly. In treating the art therefore 
in theory the terms are indifferent; for all that regards them as orders is the ſame. 
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Book IX. The houſe was not intended for one of heavy aſpect, and the difference ! in this 
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e reſpe&t between columns raiſed from their baſe, and ſet upon their pedeſtal is very 


great. The thickneſs of the ſhaft regulated entirely by the height of the column 
mult be very different when ſo much was added to that length, as might be taken 
off by allowing it a pedeſtal. It was therefore Palladio added that ornament in this 
place : and thus the ſtudent in the ſcience ſhould review and conſider his works. 
Any one who can uſe his rule and compaſs can tell what Palladio has done on ſuch 


an occaſion ; but knowing this he has but half his leſſon: it remains to find why 
he did it. This compleats the uſe of his deſigns as models for future works ; and 


this is the difference between the builder and the architect: the one is the work of 


the hands, the other of the mind; one is mechanical, the other the effect of genius. 


ES i 


The conduct of Palladio in this inſtance. 


H reader ſees what were Palladio's reaſons for raiſing the order on its pedeſtal 
in this elevation; and he will fee in the conſtruction of the whole that in- 
violable attachment the great maſter of the moderns ſhewed to the laws of Vi- 


truvius, and to the rules eſtabliſhed iu the works of thoſe chaſte Greeks and daring 


early Romans, on whoſe then remaining edifices they were eſtabliſhed. He will find 
the pedeſtal bears its true proportion to the ſhaft, and that the whole order is wrought 
with that declicacy and judgment which reign in his other works; but he will ſee that 
contradiction within which is the ſubject of our preſent enquiry; and he will be 
ſurprized to find how ill that great man managed this part of the ſtructure. 


[To lay the whole before the reader's eye in the plaineſt manner, we ſhall annex here, 
after our third Corinthian elevation, a ſketch of that building in the great architect's 
own meaſure. In his works there are two repreſentations of it, one on a ſmall 
ſcale entire, the other a half only on a larger. We ſhall give the whole 1 in a mo- 
derate ſize for the more ready judgment of our ſtudent. 


He will ſee, that in accommodating the cnc to the laws of the ſcience 


without, he has i diſturbed the e that ſhould have been obſerved 
within. 


The cap of the pedeſtal is, as it always muſt be, the baſe of the window. This 
has no ill appearance in the elevation as viewed from without; but the greateſt incon- 
venience mult attend it within. The windows of the ground- floor are indeed raiſed 
by it higher from the level of the ſurface than is uſual 1 in houſes built upon that 
level ; 


8 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 691 
level; but there is an evident air of propriety and regularity in it, which reconciles 
the eye to what it ſees uncommon. Chap. 12. 
This that great maſter perfectly knew would be the caſe. He therefore was ft 

no pains to alter the place of the windows on that account ; but when we ſee the 
opening on a level with the ſurface, and the floor continued from it 'on the ſame 
plane, we cannot but be ſenſible that within doors there muſt be ſtrange impropriety. 
In this caſe the keeping the meaſure of the pedeſtal unviolated withoat, and con- 
ſtructing the rooms within upon the common principle, occafions the windows 


which are regular on the outſide to be ſo high 3 that it is impoſſible to look 
out at them, 


Every one muſt perceive that the rooms upon the lower floor in that houſe muſt be 
ſtrange in the higheſt degree: priſons, enlightened dungeons, whoſe windows ſerve 
only one of the two purpoſes of thoſe openings; for in all houſes properly con- 
ſtructed the windows ſerve for the * the ant, and giving a view of 
things without. 


CH A Þ _ 
Of the height of windows. 


HIS extream is the worſe, becauſe the common conſtruction of our rooms is 
deficient in this particular z and all our windows would be more agreeable 
if they came lower. 


The purpoſe of looking out cannot be obtained but by ſitting in them, or ſtanding 
up to look through them. It would be much more pleaſing that the company as 
they fat in the uſual places could ce before them, whether it were the helds, the 
„ or the ſtreet. 


This may be done without ee the rules of ſcience ; and we ſee it done 
often in the * g countries; and ſometimes here. 


In France it is no unuſual thing to bring the windows down to the level of the 
floor, and to run a braſs rail before them to keep off feet, and prevent accidents. 


This 1s nor the perfect method, for in nothing is perfection obtained at once ; the 

rail is awkward : it cannot. be conſidered as any proper part of the finiſhing or fur- 

| Niture of the room. It reſembles thoſe coarſe contrivances to keep children out 
of the fire; and in that ſprightly nation a man is often thrown by it upon the 


window. | 
INGOW The 
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Bock IX. The propriety would be to bring down the windows ſo far that the command of 
de proſpect ſhould be within the reach of the eye ſitting, and no lower. The reſt 


is unuſeful, and the loweſt part moſt offenſive. Leſs than is commonly thought 
would anſwer this purpoſe; and in the Corinthian front before given the reader will 
| ſee a method of doing it on all occaſions. 


That Ariel of accommodating Foe inner. conſtrucdion to the meaſures of an outer 
order, is the moſt difficult that can occur on this occaſion ; and we have ſhewn how 
it is to be regulated. The ſame method which will ſucceed in the moſt difficult 
cannot fail to anſwer in that which is leſs ſo; and the ſtudent will on the ſame prin- 
_ find it mad to e the 2855 appropriation. | 


In regard to this edifice of Palladio's, we. han ha. in what it is is plainly de- 
fective; and though it be an unprecedented preſumption to fay, what would be better 
in Paladian ſtructures, we. ſhall venture ſo far as to obſerve, that if the Engliſh artiſt 
ſhould chuſe to erect an edifice upon the ſame principles, he would do well to ac- 
commodate the inner and outer parts of this lower floor, according to the prin- 
ciples laid down in our firſt floor of the Corinthian, in which we have explaineg 


this Doctrine. 


What we Tay does not amount to the liberty of Hine fault wh what that oreat 
maſter has done in this inſtance. We do not know: os uſe to which thoſe lower 
rooms were put by the noble proprietor of the building ; or for which they were in- 
| tended. - We know what would be their uſe in this country; and as we ſee the 
propriety of placing the windows ſo as to admit the common uſe of looking out at 
them, and ſeeing through them: we alſo know in what manner the floor may be 
placed to give theſe advaiitages ; while al ie Fee wo exactneſs of method i is - 
obſerved without, 8 | 8 
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Pig „%% ̃ é x. v0 
0 farther improvement. ; 


"HE pradtical ket wall not gy difpleaſed that 1 we Jars dwelt 10 Nie upon this 


ſubject: : it is new, and it is highly uſeful. We ſee that the greateſt men 
have been perplexed by the neceſſity, and that their works, far from ſetting the ſtudent 
in the right way of remedying, rather countenance the error. He looks upon theſe 
as lawgivers, againſt whoſe. determinations , there is no appeal but this limits the 
ſcience to the degree of perfection it knew in their time, and places bounds to, the 


human g genius. This we have throughout declared. to be wrong: the ſcience of ar- 
chitecture i is not exhauſted, and genius is inexhauſtible. 


4 
. : 
1 . * 


4 3 


We have traced architecture from its origin, and line] its parts; compoſed of 


them the ſtructures they were intended to form; and we hope have left in the mind 


of the attentive reader no Wire herne nor Fa Port of the proces WOO: 


il 


Befde the common 4 we with tA tw employ bis genus in en | It i 19 
this will give him praiſe; this will raiſe him to the character of an original z and 


that is the reputation he ſhould labour to ES... * 


Let ow be bold in aneh e the defects of the n fag he ſees bt what We 
have taken the 1 of ſaying on Yay occaſions, 15 1 are * any” * I 


Evety country has its own perulice 1 "Th to this its | boilding muſt VE 
made ſubſervient. Were there no more than that i it would give room for ſtudy and 


improvement ; and there Yeould teſult from weed an air r of novelty, and the race of f 


original ſeience. . 

The buildings of t Greete and 4a; "_ 1n "de Gllen diode, are not 
to be underſtood as ſtrict patterns for us. The temples of their gods will not ſuit our 
more perfect worſhip ; ; and that race of then to whom they raiſed triumphal arches 


is now extinct. One - ſource of their elegance is 15 cut ENT ns has and mother re- 
quires great art in the accommodation. e (4.5 EE . 


The ſtructures b modern Italy more Aniliarized by MY and mote ger the 
cuſtoms of our country, yet are thoſe of a people whoſe form of ' worſhip is diffes 
rent from burs; thoug the object be the ſatne ; and whoſe climate induces as ne- 


ceſſary a een in i Lari their 1 un as We. cerethobles. 5 n res . 
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1 Book ix Our churches may bear the ſame exterior form with theirs; but the altars of their 
| Agints ſcarceleſs numerous, or in many inſtances leſs abſurd than the deities of pagan 
| worſhip, have no place in our pure communion. 


i With theſe reftritions 555 the Britin Architect form his deſigns upon thoſe of 
1 | modern Rome, in great and ſacred buildings; nor is leſs required in the common 
houſes. The bright ſky of Italy is very different from the foggy air of this iſland: 
and we have obſerved before, that it requires conſideration to adapt the meaſures, 
1 in him who N buildings from thence. 


A ſmaller aperture admits light enough where the light is itſelf ſtronger and leſs 
encumbered ; and one rule of theſe parts may hold where the whole year affords the 
fame degree of light, or nearly ſo : with us the builder, who ſhould calcalate nicely 

his proportion of light for a bright dy in ſummer, would ſhut up the inhabitants 
more than half the year in dungeons. Our houſes a century ago were too light, and 
1 | the beſt built are now too dark. Thick walls with their broad, plain ſides contribute 
1 to darken the room into which too little light 1 is originally admitted; and it is not the 
j ſhelving off the angle that will make the due atonement. It will be neceſſary to 
; 2 1 a new calculation c on Fo we u ; and even where chere I are no efrors 


to be raiſed, 


| | this be the caſe where the ae are moſt et and. unexceptionable, much 
g more muſt it be ſo where they are liable to exception. 


The Cuſtom among Engliſh tide has been to obſerve | theſe too en 
To transfer the buildings of Italy right or wrong, ſuited or unſuited to the purpoſe, 
into England ; and this, if done exactly, the builder has been taught to conſider as 
: | | merit in his profeſſion. We have pointed out to him a worthier and better plan; 
let him ſtudy thoſe deſigns, but with ſome regard to his own Genius. It is not in 
| theſe he learns the rudiments of the ſcience, though he ſees the rules by which he 
| has been taught exemplifyed in them: let him therefore read with more freedom, and 
regard theſe ſtructures as they are, as works of great men, but of men: the greateſt 
are not out of the reach of error, nor above 1 improvement. | 


: - ——_— 2 8 r 


It was thus the antients ſtudied one another: : and thus the ſcience became im- 
wad thus Vitruvius formed his principles; and thus Palladio followed them. The 
Roman laid down rules which he illuſtrated by examples; but he did not fappole 
every thing he ſaw in the old buildings worthy to be made the principle. of a maxim 


added 1 — the ſcience: and the Nalian has ſhewn in many * his edifices that, "or 
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he held his maſter in high reverence, he did not eſteem him above error; or think Chap. 5. 


he carried che icxnee I ar er an 

In ſtudying a deſign of Palladio' 8, which which we e to the young 
architect as his frequent practice, let him think, as Well as meaſure, Let him con- 
ſider the general defign and purpoſe of the building, and then examine freely how ] 
far, according to his own judgment, the purpoſe will be anſwered by that ſtructure. 
He will thus eſtabliſh in himſelf a cuſtom of judging by the whole as well as by 
parts; on he wh: find new beauties 1 in on ee conſidered 1. "_— ne = 


74 73; 


0 


He will . TRYIN bis Mata td nt his taſte by boch ede per ft 
be will nd: how greatly the deſigner thought, and how judiciouſty he has done many 


things; which, but for ſuch an Wert aan would have ne in ns Ow un⸗ 


noticed: 3 Or at beſt not. underſtood. 

> 40 Site A 00} I 
2 , Poſlibly,. en by as thus. wade himſel A 1 5 of the OK or def eres 
idea, he will ſee wherein it might have been improved. Now that he underſtands 
the work, he will have a right to judge thus: and what would have been abſurdity 
in one who knew not the ſcience, or preſumption in ſuch as had not enough con- 


ſidered the building, will be in him the e and e wie of that LR 0 
has attained | in the art. | 


i Foy him never r check theſe allies of his faricy; but ith due candour, 
and a modeſt ſenſe of his Own rank i in the ſcience, compared with his whoſe work he 


ſtudies, let him indulge them freely. Let him conſider himſelf as a dwarf placed 
upon the giant Palladio's ſnoulders; as ſeeing not with his own eyes ſingly; but with 


the borrowed * of that great maſter's ; ; and thus Indulge his Wn 


. b commit to paper his thoughts + on chen Gn ; not in ads 3 but. 
in n lines and figures, He will be able to reconſider them at leiſure ; and thence adopt- 
ing or condemning his firſt thought, he will either way improve his amen and 


n! introduce new excellences in his eee 
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Book IX. 


— 


vwith thoſe who have made themſelves immortal by the practice. The world is in aſtate 


| knowledge. No conternpt can be greater than that which will attend him who 
they are eſtabliſhed ; no honour too great for him who having read and underſtood 


thus ſets himſelf upon a level with the great Italian in the knowledge of the ſcience, be- 


that great man his due praiſe, yet name his imperfections, he will ſhew that he is able 
to make the true uſe of what he has left us. Such a ſtudent will know how to 


of climate compel. Him to alter, and what his " may induce him to improve, 


great man muſt be ſacred ; becauſe it is is ſupported by his Sick and ſuperior to 


his principles ; nor will there be a beauty or an imperfection in the works of Palladio 


ſerve, that Deſgodets furniſhes the beſt comment on Vetruvius; and that Palladio 


copying either ; and to accommodate in ſuch manner the parts to their offices, that 


nothing but what may be ſupported by the remains of antiquity, the writings of the 


A,COMPLETE BODY 


G H A R 


Of the method of Audying the Writer's on. architecture. 


"THIS is the plan upon which he who deſerves the title of an architect will 
ſtudy the works of others of that character: thus he will conſider the 
ſtructure entire, and by the ſame ſtrict rules he will judge of the ſeveral parts. But let 
the ſtudent remember that it is after he has made himſelf a maſter of the theory of the 
ſcience, that he takes theſe liberties (even ſuppoſing them confined to his own mind) 


of improvedknowledge, and every one to whom he takes upon him to ſpeak on ſuch a 
fubect will be able to judge whether theſe freedoms be the reſult of fancy or of 


cenſures Palladio's works be fore he has read thoſe principles of Vitruvias on which 
thoſe rules, remarks upon that practice with a modeſt freedom. He who proceeds 


fore he preſumes to conſider the works which ſhew his genius ; and while he will allow 


transfer the ſtructures of one country to another; where neceſſity and the difference 


* his he may do, but this lch as he an can: to . as Frites of chat . 


their e 


Vitravius has no obleurky to thoſe who confult thoſe remains on which * boil f 


hid from him who firſt has underſtood that writer, and formed upon his rules a 
Judgment of the ſcience. 


We now write to an eſtabliſhed architect, for he who has gone through this work 
and cannot aſſume that character has read to little purpoſe ; and to him we ſhall ob- 


ſhould be judged by thoſe rules on which he is known to have eſtabliſhed his practice. 


Thus conſidered, they will both afford, beſide the common fund of knowledge, 
new lights to the ſubject: the architect will be able to ſelect from Both without 


the whole ſhall be his own, while things beyond invention are known. to be bor- 
rowed ; and he ſhall have, and ſhall deſerve the credit of novelty, where there is 


great Roman, and the works of the no leſs great Italian architect. 
200 | 0 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Of the Sciences and arts ſubſervient to Architecture. 


INT ROD UC TI O N. 


HAT the ſtudent may be left unacquainted with nothing which can be needful 5 


in the ſtudy of architecture, we ſubjoin to the general rules for its practice, 
the aſſiſtant arts, arithmetic, geometry, perſpective, and menſuration; with the prices 
of the ſeveral works, as charged by perſons of {kill and integrity at this time. 


The proficient will pardon us, that for the ſake of thoſe who are leſs inſtructed 


we give firſt a ſuccin& ſyſtem of Arithmetick : to ſuch, though not to him, it will 
be neceſſary; and he will acknowledge that this work could not be compleat with- 

| out it. Our tables of menſuration cannot be uſed without a knowledge of this firſt 
uſeful art; and we have therefore, with this apology to thoſe who 3 are above the 


want of ſuch aſſiſtance, devoted to that ces a few Pages. 2 
4 ſyſtem of Arithmetick. 


. ADDITION, 


DDITION 18 that, by which ſeveral e are collected together, to the 
end that their ſum, aggregate or total, may be diſcovered. 


To add one one thouſand ſeven hundred and 4 thiry-one, to five thouſand four 


hundred and r 


| 8 422 
Set the furs in o gere. b. 8 "ot I 


7163, | 

Dan « Tits 9 2 them, and * at the, ITE of unites, which is the firſt figure 
on the right-hand, fay one and two make three: ſet the three down underneath 
in the place of unites. Three and three make ſix, ſet the fix down in the place of 
tens ; ſeven and four make eleven, ſet down one in the place of hundreds, and carry 
one to the next place of thouſands, ſay, one 1 carry d, and one, is two, and five 
make ſeven, which ſet down, and then vou wil find the fum required + 0 125 Leven 
thouſand one hundred and ſixty-three. e 


bf” 7 AF: Rap "fs 


6 4 Er R BODY: 


Rock . find the ſum 1 the following numbers added together, viz. nine boned 

WY eighty-ſeven millions, ſix hundred fifty-four thouſand, three hundred and twenty- 
one; eighty-ſeven millions, ix hundred and fifty- four thouſand, thrge hundred and 
twenty-one ; ſeven millions, A hundred flfty-four thouſand, three hundred and 
twenty-one ; fix hundred fifty-four thouſand, three hundred and twenty-one , fifty- 
four thouſand, three hundred and twenty-one ; four thouſand, three hundred and 
twenty: one; bree hundred and twentyrone ; 7 and = or unite. 


— * 444 * — 


Set the ſums under one another as before; the unites des unites, 987654321 
the tens under tens, and the hundreds, thouſands, tens of thouſands, 876 54321 
&c. in their proper places: thus, viz. nine hundred and eighty-ſeven 7654321 
millions, ſix hundred fifty-four thouſand, &c. then eighty-ſeven 654321 
millions, &c. and ſo on till you have ſet down all the ſums: draw 54321 

a line under them, and begin at the place of unites, as before. 1321 
| 321 

| 21 
f 1 ; | | 1 

1103676269 


"fo. add 36 pounds 1 10 als and one e penny, to 45 Pounds 5 Shillings and 6 
pence three I: 7 


4 


5 | 8 67 | BE e, s. 4 
Set down tha, wal add chem together Ti e 1 
A: 65 64 : 


This muſt be Jone in * manner as the foregoing examples, with. — 
this difference only, that every fourth farthing muſt be carried to 7 15 74 
the pence, and every twelfth penny to the ſhillings, and every 

„ twentieth ſhilling to the pqunds ; there being in this but 3 in the farthings, 7 in the 

L ; pence, and 15 in the ſhillings, nothing can be carried from one denomination to the 

| 5 other, and therefore the 3-Aths or 3 farthings muſt be ſet down under the farthings; 

5 then go to the pence, and ſay-6-and 1 makes 7, ſet that down under the Pence; 

1 then go to the. ſhillings, and ſay 5 and 10 is 15, which muſt be ſet under the ſhillings ; 

i then in the pounds ſay 1 and 6 is 7 and 4 and 3 is 7, which being ſet down makes 

\ the ſum total ſeventy- ſeyen popnds fifteen ſhillings and ſeyen pence three de 


To add three miles ſix furlongs ten poles : and eleven leet, to forty one miles five 
furlongs thirty-thres poles ; and t ten feet. Kg | 


= Bo | . 855 Farl, Poles Feet 1 
1 - | Set 33 miles, &c. As in the margin, da FM | £408; it 

1 together as before, only obſerving that every 16 foot and a 8 By 6 10 II | 

half, which is the length of a pole or perch, muſt be r. — 250 
ried to the poles, and every 40th pole to che furlongs, and 45 4 o4 044 

every 8th furlong to the miles. Begin then and ſay, 11 and 

10 is 21, out of which if you take 16, took + there remains 4 foot £ LA which muſt be 
ſet down as vou lee i in the Fxawple, ar an carry 7 to the Poles, and ſay 1 and 10 is 11 

and 3 3 ꝛ8 445 out of which y u muſt, take 49 and "et down the remainder which 
is 4, and carry 1 1to the 5 5 and ſay 1 T and 6 is 7 and 5 is 12, out of which 

you muſt take 8 and ſet doyn, the NT which j is Fa then carry 1 to the miles 

and ſay, 1. and 3 18 4 and I 11S ; 5, ſet that down, 4 and fay 4 is 4. Which likewiſe {et | 
down, and then the ſum of both will be 45 Miles 4 _Furlongs 4 poles and 4 feet! 2. 2 


| Let 
x 3 q . 94 
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Let it be required to add ſixteen acres three roods and twenty-ſeven rods or 


perches to thirty-ſix acres one rood and eleven perches. 


Acres Reod) Perches 


Set down the acres and roods, &c. and add them together 36 1: 


31 
as in the other examples, only remembring that 40 perches or 3 
poles makes a rood or one quarter of an acre, and that 4 roods — — 
make an acre, which muſt be carried to their ſeveral denomi- 51 t 18 


nations as before, and this is a conſtant rule in all examples of 
Addition of mixed numbers. 


699 


Chap. I. 


—— 


| To add the ſeveral under- written dimenſions together, viz. one hundred and ſix 
feet eleven inches and one quarter, forty- nine feet ten inches and three quarters, 


ninety- ſeven feet and ſeven twelfths of an inch, one hundred and forty- three feet 


and eleven twelfths or parts of an inch, and fifty-nine feet four inches and a half. 


i In this example the inches are ſuppoſed to be divided into twelve parts, and 
that when the dimenſion happens to be one quarter, or one half, or three 
quarters, the parts will be 3, 6, and g; that f is to fay, 3 for one quarter, 


42 for one half, and 9, for this quarters, 5 


— 


Fes Inches. 


VER Parts 

Let down the 288 dimenſions 0 one er Fat = add 5 0% „ 03. 
them up together as before, and divide the Parts by 12, s 049 :4 10. 89 
well as the inches, In the parts the number is 36, Which 097 00. o/. 
being divided by 12, the Quotient will be, 3, and nothing e. 2 Hy 8 
main, therefore ſet down © underneath the Parts, and carry © 99, ob 
the 3 to the inches, and ſay 2 and 4 is 7 and IO.18 17, &c. till — 

the whole f is added, up, making in all 38. Wbich being divided 4 57. 02 00, 


by 12, the quotient will be 3, and the remainder 7 25 which 47 


muſt be ſet down, and * 3 carried to the Ar. and added up, jy them, as in 


whole numbers, &c. 


* G 
1 33 1 477 F% NN . SEE 8 n 
7 » P . 1 + & 2's * | , 7 1 14 . . : 
* . * 1 7 F 4 ; 


— 


* 
g # « fY » 'S | 4 + 
be 5 . 91 . F l " * 


2 SUBTRACTION 


Ly. "2 : L 


17 A 


Ar 
3 


8 CphepBiog is that by which « one e is ho ie ano hatch remain- 


der or difference between the two may he known ol it n 


* . 
4333 $4 4 4.4 "> | 9 


11 Ld Fry r & 4 2 


' EY} & 


To ſubtract from one bund fort- e Nane „ or one bea e ya a ; 


wt * 


or feet, &c. nivety-three pounds, yards, or. E KC, bas ewod on vb ono 
3 | 145 
Set the ſums in figures the fame as you did in addition thus, Fas 93 

| = 


then begin at the place of unites, and ſay 3 from 5 and there remains 2 ; ſet down 
the 2, and then ſay 9 from 4 I cannot, but 9 from 14 and there remains 5 ; that 


being ſet down makes the remainder 52, 


' Bought 
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| BM Book X. Bought ehe thouſand five hundred and u 0 load or feet of timber, ſtone, 
4 wv or other materials, &c. out of which you have uſed or ſold ſeven thouſand fix hun- 
bl dred thirty-nine Loads or Feet, &c. the queſtion is, what remains? 


Set the ſums as before, then begin at the place of unites, and ſay 9 from 7 I can- 
not ; therefore borrow 10, add it to the upper number, which is 7, and ſay 10 and 
7 is 17, out of which you take the 9, 9 from 17 and there remains 8, 
which ſet down, and ſay 1 that I borrowed and 3 is 4, 4 from 6 there 9 7 
remains 2, which ſet down, and ſay 6 from 5 I cannot, but 6 from 57639 
15 and there remains 9, which ſet down, and ſay 7 and 1 that I bor-. — 
rowed is 8, and 8 from 8 remains nothing, which you may ſet down and 0928 
deſcribe by a © or cypher, or let it alone as you pleaſe, the remainder 
will then. be nine hundred and twenty-eight. 


; To take fixteen acres three roods and thirty-ſeven perches, from thirty-ſix acres 
. one rood and twenty- one perches. | 


[ — : LE f how Roads Perches 


5 Set the ſum down and ſubtract in the ſame manner as from 36 1 21 
you have done before, only allowing for the difference tale 16 3 37 
be of the quantities in the ſeverai denominations which you — — 
x muſt take care to remember; therefore ſay, 37 from 21 remains 19 TS; a4 


I cannot, but 37 from 1 rood or 40 perches that I bor- 
Tow, and there remains 3. which remainder muſt always be added to the upper 
number; then ſay, 3 and 21 makes 24, which ſet down and carry I that you bor- 
1 rowed to the roods, and ſay x and 3 makes 4» which from 11 cannot, but 4 from 5 
7 | 1 acre or 4 roods that I borrow there remains o or nothing, which o or nothing 
= beieieing added to 1 the upper number is but 1, ſet that down and carry the 1 acre 
you borrowed to the acres, and fay 1 and 6 is 7, which from 6 you cannot, but + 
from 16 there remains g, ſet that down and ſay, 1 and 1 that I borrowed i 18 2, and 
| | 2 from 3 remains 1, that being f ſet down finiſhes the ſum. 


To take or ſubtract five years two quarters eleven weeks four days ſeventen hours 
and fifty-two minutes, from twenty-one years three quarters nine weeks five days 
twenty-three hours and rien minutes, 
Years Qri. Weks Days Hours Mia. 

Set down the ſums or quantities as uſual, from 21 03 og 05 23 13. 

the lefler under the greater, and in ſub= fake 0 . 02 11 5 17 32s 
tracting obſerve the method already ſhewn,  — — 
which 1 hope is ſufficient, and then you will remains 26 oo 11. oi 05 21 
find the remainder to be fixteen years eleven e 
weeks one day five hours and twenty- one minutes. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 


4. WUL TETFPLICATION, 


„ Pee teaches how by two numbers given to find a third, which ſhall 
contain either of thoſe numbers ſo many times, as the other contains 1 or 


unity. — 
Ihe TT A BAK: 
244}: 8 | 
3 is 6 1 10 95 C 41816) ENT Ine. 
$3761 35 15 $9.4 4 28 
twice Zi thrice HAST : i 1 1 
2 times | 84s 1 3 times} $6 | 36 1 0 46 
. | 9 is 18 rob el 10 1s 40 1 44 
Hops 1 mY 11 is 2 3 N 5 112 is 60 
Ius | Hg: | 
6 is 36 2 6 
e 7 18 49 r . 
Ls 3 ” EY EY v4 9 is 8177 
. 18 2 ſeven 9 is 63 \ Eight 5 2 nine J 10 is 90 
times 3 = . times 10 is 70 | times 11 15 oh times } 11 IS 99: (--. 
rk a 12 K 4 | Liziags 1 5 9 
ten | | 10 Is 1007 SVC 2 11 twelve 4 | 7 
times it 15 e times 114 is 134 times Ji 1 144 1 


To multiply one hundred and thirty-four by two three, four; and five; 


134 | 


Set down the ſums thus, 134 134 134 
; 1 1 55 670 


Then ſay twice 4 is 8, ſet down the 8; in * place of ine then twice 3 is 6. 
which likewiſe ſet down in the place of tens, then twice 1 is 2, ſet down the 2 in 


the place of hundreds; begin the next multiplication by 3, and ſay 3 times 4. is 12, 


ſet down the 2 and carry 1 to the next figure on the left hand, and ſay 3 times 3 
is ꝙ and 1 that Fearry'd is 10, ſet down the © of cypher and carry one to the next 


place, and ſay 3 times 1 is 3 and 1 that I carry d is 4, which ſet down; then begin 
the next multiplication and ſay 4 times 4 is 16, and ſo on as you have already 


done in the foregoing ſums, till you have finiſhed, and then you will find the pro- 


duct to be, in the firſt ſum two hundred and ſixty-eight, in the ſecond four hun- 


dred and two, in the tl third five hundred and thirty-ſix, 993 in the fourth lix hun- 


9 10 


dred and ſeventy. 


WW + 


t 


by 59, and oye to 2 ts that 2 which! is s 6327 5739 by 179 5. 


N 775. 8 


to 


* 2 , 45 „ 9 7 
1 9 * 
x VE 3.18 4 4 4 


45 


To moldphy $107 by 216, and "alſo! to n the pet which is 1072470 
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det down the dimenſions or ſums thus, 
and ſay nought times 7 is nothing, nought times nought is nothing, 
nought times 1 is o or nothing, and o times 5 is nothing, which 
{et down by ooo; then fay once 7 is 7, once nought 1 is nought, 
onee 1 1s 1, and once 5 is 5, which ſet down in the ſame man- 
ner as before; then ſay twice 7 is 14, ſet down the 4 and carry 
1, and ſay twice o or nought is nought, but 1 that I carry'd is 1, 


Book X. 


which ſet down; then ſay twice 1 is 2, and twice 5 is 10, ſet 5302350 
down the 2 and the 10 as in the example; then add or caſt up "Im 
the ſums as you have been already ſhewn, and you will find the 28 

product to be one million ſeventy- two thouſand four hundred Rd; pw 


and ſeventy, which product multiplied by 59, produces fixty- 63275730 
three millions, two hundred ſeventy-five thouſand, ſeven hundred es". 


and thirty; that product again multiplied by the third number 113579935350 
propoted, makes the ſum total one hundred and thirteen thouſand five hundred 


and ſeventy nine millions, nine hundred and e thouſand, three hundred | 
and fifty. 


To multiply twelve feet fix inches, by fix feet nine inches, 


| Before you begin to multiply this it will be neceſſary to you to know diviſion) 
the next rule, and you are alſo to know, that feet multiplied by feet produce feet; 
feet multiplied by inches and divided by 12 produce feet and inches; inches mul- 
tiplied by inches and divided by 12 produce inches and firſt parts, or firſt parts of 

inches; the firſt parts of inches multiplied by feet and divided by 12 produce : 

inches and firſt parts; firſt parts multiplied by inches and arvided by 1 12 pro: 

duce firſt and ſecond parts; and laſtly, firſt parts multiplied by 
firſt parts and divided by 12 produce ſecond and third: This | 6 Feet Inches 

; being well underſtood, the working of the ſums or dimentions 12 „0 

a = will be very eaſy; therefore ſet down the ſum or dimenſion re- 3 6 * og 

quired as in the margin, then multiply the feet by the feet,.!yaa 

Which makes 72, ſet down the 72 underneath the feet, then 2 


multiply the lower feet by the upper inches as you ſee it marked, 3 os 
. and the upper feet multiply by the lower inches, and firſt mul?W- g oo 
| tiply the lower feet by the upper inches, ſaying 6 times 6 is 04 6 


36, which being (according to the above rule) divided by12xꝛyaæꝑꝗ⁊w²ꝙ y 
makes juſt 3 feet o inches remaining, {et down the 3 under 84 o4 6 
the feet, and ſay g times 12 is 108, that divided by 12 produces 5 
0 feet, which likewiſe ſet down under the feet, then multiply * Ft by the 
inches, ſaying 6 times 9g. is 54, which being divided by 12 makes 4 inches and os 


or 6 parts, ſet that down: as in the example, and add up the aer 
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: 1 = 5 
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DH 


IVISION i is chat by ich we 1 how 1 one mani is 1 in 


another; or (which is the ſame) it ſhews how to divide a number a 
into as many equal parts as you Pins: | 


* 3 
2 —— 


Io know tw many times two there is lonincty-fix, and how many rims thre 
four and five there is in the ſame ſum. 


- 
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quotient 3 then ſay how many 


times 2 can I have in 9, which you may eaſily end to be 4 times, therefore ſet 
down the 4 in the quotient, and ſay 4 times 2 is 8, ſet the 8 under the 9, then 
ſubtract, and fay 8 from ꝙ and there remains 1, fet that down, and then make a 
dot or prick under the 6, to ſignify that you have brought down the 6 to the 11 
to make a new dividend, which is a rule you muſt always ſtrictly obſerve: then 
ſay how many times 2 1s there in 16, which you will find to be 8, ſet the 8 down 
in the quotient, and ſay 8 times 2 is 16, ſet the 16 down underneath, and ſub- 


Diviſor Dividend Quotient Chap. t. 
e de fums down thin, 2) 96 ( 48 3)gb(32 Oste: 955% A 
and call the number you divide 8: g* . J |! 
by the diviſor, the number — 2 3 3 * N | 
which is to be divided, the 16 3 85 16 46 5 
dividend, and the third num- 16 6 16 46 _ 
ber (being ſo many times the nd — 1 * | 
diviſor in the dividend) the oo 80 88 2 | 
- 
[ 


tract as you did before, and you will find the remainder to be o or nothing; ſo that 78 
you have 48 times 2 in 96. Now to know how many times 3, 4 and 5 there is 1 


in 9b, you muſt begin again, and fay the threes in 9 are 3 times, which muſt he 
ſet down in the quotient, as in the Example, and ſay 3 times 3 is g, ſet the 9 down 
under the 9 in the dividend, and ſubtract as before, and bring down the 6 for a 
new dividend, &c. as in the firſt example, till you have done all the ſums or 
queſtions as above, and then you will find there is 48 times 3, 32 times 2, 24 times 
4, and 19 times 5, and 1 remaining, in the aboveſaid ſum m 
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| To divide nine hundred and 3 millioas fix bitndred fifty-four thous 
ſand, three hundred and twenty-one, by five hundred and forty-three, which is to 
know how many five hundreds and torty-threes there i is in the aboveſaid ſim of 
nine hundred and eighty-ſeven millions, &c. 


Set down the example in figures thus, . 54309876 5 4 ; i (1818 9 ” 
then ſay how many times 543 can I have in 987 (the 543 543 5 
three firſt figures of the dividend) which can be but 5 NIE PRIN 
once, for twice 54.3 makes 1086, which i is more thin 4446 54566 52 
the 987, therefore you muſt ſet the 1 down in the 4344 7275536 
quotient, and ſay once 3 is 3» once 4 is 4, once 5 is 5, - 9094420 
which ſet down as you ſee in the example, then ſub- 103 mm 7 
tract, and 3 from 7 and there remains 4, ſet that down, 9 BY; 9876; 54012 
then ſay 4 from 8 and there remains 4, ſet that down, zog 
and laſtly, ſay 5 from 9 and there remains 4, ſet that 484 5 
down likewiſe, then make a prick or point under the 4344 9996 $4397 | 
6, to ſignify that you have brought it down to the ne ä 
dividend, which will then be 4446, then try how many 4803 
times 543 you can have in 4446, or, which is eaſier, 4344 
ſay how many times 5 the firſt figure towards the left- — 
band in the diviſor, can J have in 44, which you will 4592 
find to be 8, ſet down the 8 in the quotient, and mul- 4344 
tiply the diviſor by it, and ſay 8 times 3 is 24, ſet — 
down 4 under the new dividend, and carry 2, and ſay E 8 f 
$ times 4 is 32, and 2 that I carried is 34, ſet down 2172 
the 4 and carry 3, and ſay 8 times 5 is 40, and 3 that — 
I carried is 43, which ſet down, and ſubtract that ſum , 399 85 
out of the dividend as before, then bring down 5, the 5 
6 


work 1s falſe, 


eighty- ſeven millions, ſix hundred fifty-four thouſand, three hundred and twenty-one 
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next figure in the dividend, which will make you a new dividend, and this method 
muſt be continued till you have brought down all the figures in the firſt dividend, 
always remembering to make a dot or prick at the figure when you bring it down, 
and alſo to obſerve, that when the firſt figure of the diviſor is greater than the firſt 
figure in the dividend, you muſt take the two firſt figures in the dividend, as in the 
example above, when you tried how many times 5 there was in 44, for 4 in that 
new dividend being leſs than 5 in the diviſor, was the reaſon of the next figure be- 
ing added to it, and this is a conſtant rule. The whole work being done, you will 
find that there is one million, eight hundred and eighteen thouſand, eight hundred 
and eighty-four times five hundred and forty-three (your diviſor) in nine hundred 


(your dividend) and three hundred and nine remaining. For the proof of this, and all 
other ſums in diviſion, you muſt multiply the diviſor by the quotient, and take in 
the remainder, when there is any, as in the example, the ſum of this multiplica- 
tion with the remainder will always be the ſame as the dvidend, otherwiſe your 


The GOLDEN KUL E; p 


Or RU d THEE 


HE method to be obſerved in this rule is firſt to ſtate your queſtion, then to 
make your firſt and third numbers of one denomination, to multiply the 


ſecond and third numbers together and divide by the firſt, and the quotient is the 
anſwer to your queſtion. But, before you can proceed to work according to the 


above rule, it often happens that the firſt and third numbers, though of one name 


or denomination, yet have different parts, as halves or quarters of pounds or yards, 


&c. and whenever this happens, they muſt be reduced into the ſame parts or deno- 


minations one as the other ; you muſt alſo, before -you multiply your ſecond and 
third numbers together, reduce your fecond or middle number into the ſame deno- 


mination you care to have your anſwer in : for example, if your ſecond or middle 


number happens to be pounds, ſhillings, pence and farthings, it muſt be brought 
into farthings ; ſo likewiſe if you would know to a farthing what any thing will coſt 


(hen there is no farthings in the middle number) you muſt bring the middle 
number into farthings. A few examples will explain theſe rules better than many 


words, which very often confound and Ferien, more Tra inſtruct the Ingeqtous 
reader. 


If fix DEP is given for a hundred of deal-boards what will fix coſt at | the 
ſame price ? | 


State 


"s 


„ your queſtion as as in the marg 


20 (the number of boards arg al a | Bak n 7555 5 
20 


ſold for a hundred) coſt 6]. what will 6 coſt; 


then bring your 6/. into the loweſt denomina- | "26 fillings 
tion, as farthings, by multiplying the pounds by 3 
20 to bring them into ſhillings, and the ſhillings | 1440 pence 
by 12 to bring them into pence, and the pence by gl Z 
4 to bring them into farthings, as in the margin; 5 * 8 


then multiply 5760 your middle number in 
farthings by 6 your third number, and divide 


the contents of that multiplication, which is 8 

34560, by 120 your firſt number; then divide 12% pence 
288 the quotient by 4 to bring the anſwer to 5 Pillings the price of 6 Dal. 
your queſtion into pence; and laſtly divide the _ SS, 


_ pence by 12 to bring it into ſhillings : the price 


Chap. 1. 


being thus found for the 6 deals, you may if you pleaſe know what one dent will m7 
coſt by dividing the price of the 6 deals, which is 6 ſhillings by 6, the number 
of deals, and then you will find each deal to colt one ſhilling. This method well 


_ obſerved will be of "”_} uſe in 7 queſtions | in the Rule of Three, &c. 


To Know what fix ls and a half of oak timber will coſt, when two load and a 
1 __ is ſold for five Pe twelve ae and ſix gran? 


e ee Ras L 5. 4 B 
State your queſtion hw, and ſay, Fa coff 5 12 6 what will 6% oof at the fame ate? 
„ PY 
1 * 9 112 ſhillings 8 
Then, according to the rule above, . 
make your firſt and third num — 
bers of one denomination by bring- 1350 pence 
ing them into quarters of loads, = | 
and taking in the fractions as in — : 
the example; then bring your 5400 farthings | 
middle number into the loweſt de- 26 | 7 4 
nomination of farthings, as before,. ——— 1 
and multiply the 5400 farthings 32400 


by your third number, which is 10800 

26 quarters, and divide by 9 the: 

firſt number; then divide J 5600 9) 1404o0õ 
the quotient by the ſame num: f“. 
bers you multiplied the middle 4) 15600 the quotient 
Number, as in the example above, — 5 
which will produce the ſum re- 12) 3900 pence 
quired, being 161. 55. for 6 load — 

and a a hay of. oak timber, &. 200) 3205 
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To Kivow how many, days en 


do in ſix days ten ougs. og. 


State your queſtion thus, and ſay if 50.1 men can * a piece of WT” in 6 iy 10 
hours in how many days will 20 men do the ſame work. AT 


* 


* 


The firſt and third numbers being already of one denomination, you muſt mul- 
tiply the middle number, which is 6 days 10 hours, Men Days Hows Mu. 
by 24, the number of hours in a day, and take in FN + EG xo wo, 
the hours, &c. and then if you pleaſe multiply by 60, 5 

1 ; ; | . 154 
to bring them into minutes; the middle number being Co 
thus brought into minutes, you muſt multiply them 7; * 
by the firſt number, and divide by the third, which 50 
is contrary to the rules before mentioned. The reaſon eee 
is, becauſe 20 men will require more time than 50 to do 6]o)2310ſo , 

the ſame work, whereas if you had multiplied the ſe- 233850 £9 12 5 
cond and third number together, and divided by the firſt, a 
the anſwer would have been but 2 days 13 hours and 148 
ths or 36 minutes, which is the reverſe of the queſtion, 15 


and the exact time that 50 men would have done the 


Anfver 16 Days 1 H 
work that 20 men would do in 6 days 10 hours. And 9955 e 


; thereforc this rule is called the rule of three reverſe or inverſe; for in the rule of 


tnree direct, the numbers are in ſuch proportion, that as the firſt is to the third, ſo 
is the ſecond to the fourth or number ſought ; but in this rule the numbers are al- 


ways in ſuch proportion, that as the firſt is to the third, fo is the fourth, or num- 
ber ut to the ſecond, as in the example above; for if you ſay, 


As 50 Men the firſt bes is to 20 men the. third 2 ſo is 16 


| Days 1 hour your number ſought or fourth number to 6 days 10 hours your 


ſecond number; that is, as many times as 


the firſt number is more or leſs than the Men Men Das He. Days Hh. 
third, ſo many times more or leſs muſt the M7 50MM 30: J0 45.16.0; S108 
fourth number be than the ſecond, as the 20) twice and 6 10) twice and 
queſtion happens to be ſtated. In this ex- os oy ro "os 6 10 >a half the 
ample, the firſt number, which is 50, is 2 30 fn 3 5)24numb, 
twice and a half more than 20, the third 50 a 18 


number; therefore the fourth number, which 

is 16 Days 1 Hour, muſt be twice and a half more than 6 days 10 hours, the ſecond 
number, as is very plain in the margin. Another thing to be obſerved in this rule 
is, that if your firſt number is greater than the third, the number ſought, or fourth 
number, will be greater than the ſecond number; and that if the firſt number is 


leſs than the third, the fourth number will be leſs than the ſecond; ee 1 
well obſerved, will make this uſeful rule "ay . 8 


| GEOMETRY. 


8 
Go 


explained. i; 


* Some principles of Geomatry 
li... 
* 
E 
3 is chat which 8 quiet, neither length nor breadth. A line has 
__ but not breadth, whoſe ends or limits are points. 


fie. 1. For in Inſtance, if \ we conceive the point A to move towards B, by this 
motion it will 
and if that line A B be conceived to move again, ſo that the extream points ſhall 
deſcribe other lines, as AD and BC, this motion will deſcribe ABC D a ſuper- 


ficies or ſurface. And laſtly, if this ſurface A C (denoted compendiouſly by the 
diagonal letters) be conceived ſo to move upwards or downwards, the ſaid points of 


the ſurface will deſcribe other lines AF, DE, BG, and G H: and conſequently 
theſe lines deſcribe other ſurfaces, &c. By this motion there will be formed a mag- 
nitude of three dimenſions, called æ ſolid, or body, which may be, for brevity ſake, 


denoted by the two Wenn oppoſite letters A H and DG, &c. 


Fig: 2. A circle is made by the rotation, or wheeling a line about the center ; the 


outſide line ſo deſcribed is called the periphery or circumference ; and a line any 
where through it cutting the center, is called the diameter ; and half the Diameter | 


is called the radius. The circumference of a circle, whether great or ſmall, is di- | 
vided into 360 degrees, and each degree 1 into 00 minutes, and cach minute into 60 | 


ſeconds, &c. 


Vigain, if the parallelogram A B C D being rotated about A B (the axle) it vel 


ö deſcribls a cylinder d D c oy 


Alf if the triangle A B C be rotated round A B as an 1 * will be deſeribed | | 


a cone AcC. 


Likewiſe, if a ſemicircle A B E be Pe" hd about the axle A B, 4 will 


be deſcribed a ſphere, or globe. But theſe things being only ſpeculative, I ſhall 
wave them, and only mention them when I ſhall find occaſion. 
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x | „ | multiplication. 
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2 2 a ſquare. ., 

= | & | diviſion by. or = 20 -7..,, 

: | | proportion Wen the 1ſt and 2d number in the rule of three: ditto 32d 

| and 4th. 

3 ditto between ad and 3d number of the rule of three. 

V| ſquare root. lod | jt 

(cube root. 80 
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we a trace, or deſcribe the line A B of length without breadth ; 
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gs — their meaſure, 
figure, there will be 25 feet in the ſame, as in nge figure. 


and two obtuſe angles; and a Rhomboides, or diamond. 5 e is that whole 
14 gee ſides and oppoſite angles are Gent. 


height. Where the rhombus is divided into an infinite number of parts, or elements, 
or if we ſhould ſuppoſe the rhombus to be filled up with lays of paper, and ſince 
they are all of one length, and theſe ſame applied to the rhombeides (for He and g 7 


ſides he and g/ and therefore equal. Therefore the way to meaſure a rhombos, or 
rhomboides, is to * the baſe bit Perpendicular height, 3 5 of the . of Evc. 
large field to be divided between four men, and all of them to have the uſe of a 


. pond at 4. If the baſe h c be divided into 4 = parts, and lines drawn from thence 


which fill up d ae will alſo fill "wo of the reſt, 1 of the 6 of Evuc, 


| compaſs, Or we may ſuppoſe the ſquare to be the end of a piece of 12 
ſquare, and the oblong 16 inches by 8 inches, which 1 is the lame girt round ; and if 
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Fig. «et Super. 2 a ſquare  ſuperficies 5 ſet c every way; as in da 6 
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Fig, 4. A hab, or © e 1 18 | that which has 4 = — Gi b t two acute, 


Demonſtration. By the 4 of indiviibles to 40 it appear dt u the two 
figures are = as when de=bg, andab=e ; # and contained under the fame U, or 


are longer than the bottom and top lines or fides) the ends will coinfidh with the 


5 


Fig. 5. This way of #tiſoning Holds good alſo i in triangles: for if we e tight ; = 


to the common angle a, all the triangles will be =; for all the indiviſible parts 


1. 23 £7 8 4 
Fig 6. Suppoſe a ſquare that is F ii alete * 
5 feet 6 inches each way, 83 & 6 2 G lee 
what is the content 5 Xx 5 2 6=dibe 
thereof? 5 6 6 0 ! 
5 Total i is 39. 2 


This being the grounds of croſs multiplication, or duodecimal arithmetick. 


Fig. 7. A ſquare is more capacious than any OY 3 of the ** 2 or 
nches 


we ſhould cut them into pieces of 4 inches ſquare there will be ne 9 in the ſquare, 

and but 8 in the oblong. So that Q contains one piece 4 inches ſquare more 0 
the oblong. 2 Or by figures, 12 & 12 = 144 © 
1 e 165 8 128 

£ | | . "+ 
AY FR, | | 8 eee re des = 16 any 

| | — 

A i chicks is the mo#t capacious this way of any "I but if the circle ſhould be 

dilated out into ellipſiſes, theſe ellipſiſes will hold leſs than the circle by how much 
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they are dilated. For inſtance, a bag when filled out round will hold môſt: if Chap. 1 


., 2 51 


_ -. Gilated.into. an elipſis, it will not hold ſo much, but yet there remains the ſame cir | 
* cumferench; the fides may even be folded I lo as they will hold me 


s x 22 == l ds 6 Witti: 13 13 


4 8 4 % 3 , 
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How fo divide 4 circle Into any number 1 A des, or gehen, * 


inne 
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Fig 8. Firſt draw the diameter 45 through the center; arid raiſe an FR 


Aabc upon the ſame; then divide the diameter 4 h into the ſame number of parts 


as you deſign fides to the poligon ; then draw a line from the apex of the A c_ 


through two of theſe parts on your diameter, till it meets with the circle on 
the oppoſite ſide, and that will give the true ſide of your poligon. Let the diameter 
be divided into what number of partz you pleaſe; drawing through two of them the 
line will interſect the circle into the true ſide. A general rule. 


—ͤU—— 2 DA 


OS 


Fig. 9. 'To mexſirs a cite, we are to meaſure the circumference by + of the 


dianieter, or or 2 of ihe Lv rn ropes by the diameter, 


* a * x 0 , : 
LS Eras rages nn ney * 
\ 33 * 12200 20 


To illuſtrate this rule, we may Conſider this 8 *. 6 ſides, witch makes 6 
triangles. all meeting in che center; and to meaſure this poligon, we are to add all 


the ſides together, and x it by half the perpendicular de (which | is the - 4 0f df ) 


and it gives the content of the poligon ; but this does not come up to the content 
of the circle by all the fix ſegments: and although this comes ſhort of the content 
of the circle, yet if we go farther, by biſecting theſe angles into 16 ſides, it is very 


evident we ſhall come nearer the truth, and approach nearer to the circumference, but 
not exact enough yet: therefore if we biſect ir, or triſect again; and, to be ſhort, 


if we ſuppoſe it to be divided into an infinite nümber of A, ſurely then we may 
ſuppoſe that the ſides will coincide with the circumference itſelf, and all the ſides 


added together will be, or we may ſuppoſe to be, equal to the circumference, or 
periphery ; ; and becauſe 3 the perpendicular of each / A is ſo near, or may be com- 
puted . x of the diameter, therefore (for : any uſe} we may ' conclude the rule above 
is true. 3 3 
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Another rule to meaſure a circle is to kms the ir. and x by 11 and 


divide it by 14, and it will give the content as above. has 
| (: gif —_ y Sm { 2 [ 


The reaſon is thus; ; if we. alk Archemedes's proportions, i.e. as 22 is to 7 


(which | is near enough for any ule) if, from the rule above, we ſuppoſe diameter 
7 the circumference = 3X 7 = 21, to which if you'add 2 part of the diameter, 


which is here 1, it will = 22 for the circumference, Now, if we take + of 22 = 
5175 therefore if we x 52 by 7 it will be = 382, the content. And now, becauſe 
52 is a fractional number, to avoid it, we only double.it, and.. the. numbers will be 
11 and 14, as above. And becauſe all circles are in proportion to one another as 
the ſquare” of their diameters. [24 pr. of 12'b{ of Eve. ] And alſo the ſides! of 


ſquares, and poli igons bear the ſame proportion one to another as the 5 opas of 
their fides, v VIZ. + Gidtieter 7: * 7 * 495 : Ag * 112 = $395 "%p A wt Content. INFO 
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Fig. 10. K % by q = a1 and add; of the diameter I, it will =22; and theſe 
numbers will always ſerve as a TENTS for any other. As ſu pale the diameter to 
be 9, what is the circumference? 

Then it will be as 7:22 :: 9: 283 the circumference. Or 9 3 27, and 


2 2 of 9 1 27 115 = 283, before. 
77198028 eee 
N ” 
If the clrcumferines be given it will be 22:7 :: $5: 9 the diameter. | 
22980 5 


2 0 find the eee 7 a ſire whoſe diameter i rs 7 


Fig. 1 11. 70 the diam. Fig 12. 10 0 diam. 
3 6 ſemi diam. or height 1 2 6'= A K 
= 2 . 6= = 5—< 
11 o to the whole circumf. J | 14 _ Gs | 


© 0 fnd the circumference of + : 7 a ci ane. 


Fig 13. 3 6 = diameter, i. 
£95 1 927 > height. 1 


F 
C 
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5 6 = to ; of the whole circumference of the circle, 


To make an wig equal fo a ſemi cirel e baving 85 the diameter given.” 


Fig. 14. 7 6 = diameter. 1 185 5 1 
= S height. : $9 
% a — — 
: 16 wy | 19 3 * 


4 9 oz tozof thecireunferenceof theſemicircle ( I 1) . ar = =2þ 


Pe, a trapezium, abede Into a triangle of the ſome content. 


ws 15. 1. Draw a line from @ to c, and I from ac draw 5. F; now, if you 
conſider 2 c to be the baſe of the A abc, the A af c muſt be = to it, becauſe the 


point f is contained in the ſame ||, therefore A abc = af c, and the two ſides of 


the trapezium is reduced to one ſide fc: and the other fide muſt be reduced in the 
ſame manner, where e c will be the baſe of the A e dc; and becauſe dg is || to ec, 
the A ecg will be S to ec d, becauſe the points d and g are in the _ and ſo 
the trapezium is reduced to the e g. 


th - 


erer f 


3 ww - 


or 7 \ ee, an abr. 
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"Fig. 46 A c = e — and BD the conjugate.” ACX BDK T1. 


16 X 12 192, 192 X 11 2 2112, *44* = 1505, the ſuperficial content of the 
OP INS ee derte Nene 
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Fig 17. In a ht angel > B A G, the uire BODE = BOA 
AHIC. 


The ſquares bling fornied flom every | ie, bt in "the figure, 3 join A E and A D, 


and draw A M || to CE; and becauſe right angles attend every ſquare, and the fide | 


BD BC, and the ſide BA BF, the A PBA CBF; and it is evident CBF 


is + the greater ſquare A BF G; becauſe F B being the baſe, and the point C is in 
the parallel line G A continued to C; therefore BCF = to x of the M ABF G, 


and S to £ of DBL M: for A, the point of the A is in the L M continued; and 


likewiſe the parellelogram E- M L O may 5 e ta be: . to the 2 A Cc 1H. 


Fig. 18. A+B= C+D. A + Bokancug of en I + 2 D+D 


_ out of the leſſer I it will alſo leave X + 15 therefore _ two ear are = 


to the greater. 


GAR erbe, 


is in the 1 of the oppoſite ye I H. therefore = = the leſſer ſquare, 


Another way to prove th ſame. © 


Fiz. e bx 8 002. 
| = | 6 6= F two leber d. 


10 X 10 = 190 preater 0. 


To —4 3 into a irc. 5. 6 Rue. 


vis 21. 1. Geometrically. Draw che chord-line B od and middle ! it, and CO 
ply a ſquare to the chord, and draw ths, middle n ws cut tha dia 
which will be the center deſired... 
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2. Arithmetically. | The chend lige AC being middled by the * B 5 
(which diameter and lower part of the circle is only yet ſuppoſed to be done) and 
AB, the chord-line, drawp, there will be a right angled A, A B D, whoſe perpen.. 
dicular DB = 4, and the fide DA = =9; and = N 497 will be familar and pro- 
portionable to the other; becauſe the angles are all alike in both A, therefore they 
will be proportiopahle ta one another vi 
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25 and AD SE vim. D. 
Pay A C, the fide of the leiter o, i is dhe baſe of the A 0 A D, and the point D | 


. at I there is a tight angle common to both 
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Book X. angle A will be a right angle, ſo the two angles at A will be one the complement 
— of the other. Therefore as B D; 217 D A: Dy, to which add DB B. 


1 72 9 . bh to ee w LE = 244, 
the. whole diameter and half. 1 = the radius. In 725 * 
© (13 10 Ji. 32 Is! 1907 4444 Stk 201 * 8 
This may be wal i one of Pythagoras's theorems, where there are rdes ie f 
ſquares, which will hhewt je _ VIZ, 


504 1 II XY * Yam) 
Fig. 22. 10 = diameter of the greater circle. 


= 01 8 = diameter of one ſide, and 6 the other. 
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1 | 10 x 10 | = 100 118 * 8 = 60 
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Fig 23. At 2 put don a picket, then go onward to b in the ſtrait as to the = 
tree, and ſet Gown another picket, as ſuppoſe 20 yards; then from à to c ſquare, or 


otherwiſe, and at pat down another; picket alſo 20 yards diſtance ; then from to 
d or from 5 to d make the line 2 4 || ta 24, and for down a Picket at 45 in a 9 2855 : 


line from 2 to the tree. by he operation follows : 2 


As e c is to edi is a cto 6 che We of the ti tree. EY Ea 
In numbers, as 4: 20 :: 20 : 100 yards to the tree. 9. 6 Eve. 


ta 
C-, er 6 1 * \ wii% 0 * 4 2 4 « A 4 4 4s 
s x % 
@ «+ 4 \ « «* » - 4 . * * * * 4 % 4c 4 
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A deſcription of ſolids. 


Fig. 1. Every priſm having a triangular baſe (or under) and upper face ||, may 

be divided into three pyramids, viz. a C A B, aCbB, and 4 be B, eqn one to 

| the other, having equal baſes and heights, or altitudes. 
Draw the diagonals to all the three parallelograms © or ſides, as 4 Q > diagonal of the 

fire AabC, aB of the fide AacB, and Bb of the fide of BcbC. It is no great 

« matter which you cut off firſt, as {uppoſe, abc B, there will then remain 46 C AB 
for the two others, which muſt be cut in the ſection a Cc B; and theſe twa will de 
becauſe 26 = A 4 C, baſes, and the altitudes at B fo that they” muſt =q 
4 


quently be equal and if you compare the firſt cut B. a 5 C with A a C B, they W 
alſd be =, and all = = = £0 one another, nee to AM 


; k 1 . 12 8 i4 * 5 * + * 7 —4 
H . | ! " +44 ©; ? Jr ' ETSY $7. 473 ITS INS SS 
V. 1; J * | 44 as 1 » 35 % 44 3 ww + # 4 e #-# v4 4 ö 


From r we may infer; that- every y pn is the 4 part of a priſm that has 
tlie fame. baſe and altitude with it: this is evident from the trian gular priſm above; 


and is alſo as Certain of others, becauſe there is no ſort of baſes but what may be 
3 reſolved 


OF ARCHITECTURE, 3153 
reſolved into triangular priſms, as the cylinder may be divided into an infinite num- } ap. r. 
ber of priſms, and each priſm may be ſuppoſed to be divided it into three e 3 
and D the cone will be + pt of the SR ö 


1 * 


A priſm is meaſured by * the ſuperficial content of * baſe 0 the alice but 
the baſe of a piramid by + of * nd be ns nn on; 


\ 10 


baſes, and e in the ſame altitude, whether 4 r or 3 25. = ſeparately. 
one with another, ſo it is likewiſe with parallel epipedes, priſms, and pyramids and 
cones, if they have ſeverally the ſame baſes, and contained under the ſame altitude. 
they will be ſeverally equal; but if they ſhould be contained i in the fame altitude only, 
and not the ſame baſes, then they will bei in Proportion one to the other, as their 
bales. Ec. 


4 : ; 
{ 4 F TRE © $7 
4 "Is. + #& «a - 4 #*% 4 


Fig, 2. To meaſure a cylinder. You muſt get the fipetficia content of the baſe 
| whoſe diameter is 7, i. e. 7X7 = 49, 49X11= 539, „ = 385, the luperficia; 
content of the baſe ; and this X by 16, the , = vo " WIRE cllinder.” 


Fig. 3- To meaſure a cone which is 1. part of the cylinder. Get the baſe 28 s befor 


= = 385, and X it by ES = 5-4» X 3; *. 205, = content. Af k 


Fig. 4. To meaſure : a cone or pramid wing baſe as bebe ot 


38.6 = content of the baſe. | 
5.0= the height muſt be taken 0 on the perpendicular, here as we men- 
mentioned in A. | 5 


A cylinder is to a ſphere a as 3 is to 2; and a cone is to a cylinder as t isto z 


Fi . Demonſtration from this figure A BCD, where, 1 5 5 


an axle, and ſo moved round, the ſquare will deſcribe a cylinder, the quadrant 
AE DB will deſcribe a hemiſphere; and the A } C-D will deſcribe an inverted 


cone, Having all the ſame baſe and | altitude. | 
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Since 3 (2 of 12 Eve. ) are as the ſquares of the diameters. The ſquare of 
GH = tothe ſquares of GE and G F taken together; forthe ſquareof GF AGB, 
i. e. 0 GB4O GE=BE=GH = BA: and ſo the circle deſcribed by GH = 6 
wo circles deſcribed by GE and G F taken together: wherefore if you take away 
from the ſquare G H — GES AGB within the cone = to the annulus or ring 
deſcribed by E H about the ſphere. And fince this may be demonſtrated after th, 
| ſame way in any other place downward or upward in this figure, viz. that a circle 
deſcribed by g F will be = to an annulus deſcribed by e b, it will follow, that all 
rings or annuli deſcribed by the lines E H or e b, i.e. all that ſolid that is conceived 
o be deſcribed by the trilinear figure AE DC turned round, will be = to all the 
circles deſcribed by GF org f, i. e. to the cone generated by the A BCD; and be- 
cauſe the cone, = part of the cylinder which was generated by moving round DB 
the axle, and * alſo the ſolid made by the trilinear ring A E D C, viz. the exceſg 
of the cylinder above the ſphere, will be + ; part of the cylinder, and — 


the hemiſphere muſt be 5 parts of the Hinder, i. e. as 3 is to 2. 
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Book X. 


ber of cylinders of half their heights, which being taken together, approach nearer 


biſection to be continued ad + nit,” the innumerable number of thoſe infinitel, 


the circumference of the cylinder be meaſured by its height, it will give the circular 
ſurface of the cylinder (= to the ſurface of the ſphere) to which, if we add the 
lower and upper face of the cylinder, we ſhall have the ſuperficial content of the 
whole cylinderical ſurface, = = to the ſuperficial content of ſix great circles, and the 


e 88.0; 9/4.0T3 d. 


cylinder, ſphere, and cone, and they are uy demonſtrated ; which will be further 
A Illuſtrated by the POO following: 


a COMpPrrt ns wory” 


1115 


Seeta o 4 22 8 t the fierce n a bes as 7's Fn 2. 
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4 v3 0014 47 


Fig. 6. To demonſtrate this from this 10 5 vin. A C D i, half FR 9 
logram, which is firſt: divided into 3 parts, or parallelograms, as CE, 2 F, 1G, 
which being revolved abòut the axis A B, thete will be deſcribed in the upper part 
three circumſcribed cylinders of = height, and a ſphere as before. But if all theſe 
altitudes of cylinders are biſected or divided into two, there will be double the num 


the ſolidity and ſurface of the ſp here than the former. And thus if we ſuppoſe the 


little cylinders will coinſide with the ſurface of the ſphere itſelf: and all their heights 
will = DH, the fide of half the cylinder. From whence we may infer, that if 


ſpherical ſurface = four ſuch circles : : therefore the ſurface of the cylinder to the 


In the two foregoing figures are contained the principal properties belonging to a 


13157 ; p 


A cvlinder with circular boſe. 


10 \fee 3 3 * 10 = 36. «© b; 
2 1 
R 
to the circumference, 31 7 


The Juperficial of the a hte 


3 12 x circumference by 
10 " the diameter 


314 15 _ e of round part 
78 + = ſuperficial under-face 


79 = fuperficial 4 CS oe 


471 + = = whole ſuperficies. 
The | ſoldiy. 


100 = 10 X 10 = = Q of diameter 
1100 = IO XII 


2322 = 78 + ſuperficial of the baſe _ 
28+ * 10, height, = 785 4 S ſolid content. 


Superficial content of a tre 


314 - circumference | 
x 10 = diameter 


314 + = ſuperficial content of the ſphere, agreeable with the round 
ſurface of the cylinder, in whole or in part, = to 4 great 

circles, viz, 78 4X 4 = 314 2. 
3 | 4 - 
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A WH Jy r un flip, ast 0 Y n cf ee, Chaps 1, 


we mas + conceive.the whole ſphere to be made "op or « compoſed of an infinite 
number of pyramids, whoſe vertices or tops all meet in the center; and the ſuperficial 
n of the ſphere muſt be the ſuperficies of all their baſes, which muſt be x by 
+ part of the radius, becauſe the radius is the perpendicular height of all the pira- 
mids; or, which is all one, if you take & part of, the whole diameter, fo if we x 
the ſuperficial content of the ſphere by 4 part of the diameter, = to the ſolid con- 
tent; or if you take the + part of the circumference and „ it by the whole diameter 
it will be all one and the ſame thing: and if we are ſatisfied with Archimedes“ 
numbers, as 7 is to 22, we may deduce another way to get the ſolidity of the 
ſphere, by taking the + part of 22 = 3 4; ſo that the diameter i is to the ſolidity as 
7 is to 3 3. Now, to clear theſe numbers from fractions, x each of them by 3, 
and you will have the numbers 2 1 and 11, equivalent with the former. Therefore, 
becauſe ſpheres are to one another as the cubes of their diameters (18, 18. 12 Bo) 
as it is done in the 2d way in the margin. a „ 


Bs . Sol content of the Mkere. u % = d 


7785 near = operon content, as ths. 5 


i F F : 7% a 0 * T4 . Py 
13 0 ts "= K 4 „„ — 4 1 'S 


— * 74 > Ni ' T7 f ? 3; 
EFY 
| 18858 a : 5 
52 I 7788 = to ſolid content. 
Anſwer, 521 4 almoſt. Gs 3 
2. Solidity another way. | 
| 1000 = 10 X 10 X 10 cube diameter 
X 11 = a given number 
1009 SY * 
; 1000 een ine — 5 


11000 — — οοο & 11 


e = 52 3 44. Wie comes to more Gan the other TO be. 
228 3 of the fractions taken too little. 


N. B. In fig. 5 above, it is demonſtrated that the Golidity of the ſphere is + of the 
circumſcribed Oe, having the fame height. Therefore if you take, 


785 5 = ſolid content of the cylinder, as above, and 
* by 2 


3)1571 += geg $X 7, or f, the aud there | 
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A COMPLETE BOD 


Moreover, in fig. 6 (of ſolids) che diagonal line of the quadrant AD will b, 
the radius of a circle, which will contain the tine wg of the eng and 
chat doubled = to the whole ſuperficies. | 
AC 25 | 

.6C D'= =.2 258 


* 

* 

| sf? 
„ 


Sum = — loo. __ ve — : A * * b * 2 14, 1 which Is Alanine of 
49 bla 2160 e "(me rel 


140) 100 
9849 


% Re pq00 5X11: 


14.14 38 ee eee 
19796 14102799 33560157,0954 = 4 globe 
3 % ˙ 6 
— 5 [ſphere. 
199. 9396 =0 of the diam. „ 314.1908 = ſuperficies of whole 


From the firſt example above of the ſolid. content of: a ſphere, may be deduced 


another way to attain to the ſolid content, viz. there + of the diameter x by the 


ſuperficial content = to the ſolidity thereof: wherefore, N the ſuperficies of the 


. = 4 great circles, therefore, inſtead of x the circles by 4, if IX 4 by 4 = 


+ = 4, therefore if 1 x the ſuperficies of the greateſt circle * T of the diameter, 
it wal oe the content as before. PEAT, 


= ſuperficial content of the PW circle. 
= + of 10 the diameter. 55 


— 

O0 
w] » 2 

a 


0 . A i 


$23 $ += to the ſolid content, as before, 
A cone with circular baſe 


+ = vp near 5 57 decimals 
785 + = ſuperficial of the baſe 


78 7 = er of baſe 
* 3 4= S perpendicular 


23 5 . 
20 2 
261 11 7 ſolid content 
6 Superficial 


: \ 
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Superficial content. Chap. 1; 


31+ = circumference 
X 117 = ſlope fide 


345 5 SVIND. 
1311 3 N Hy 


| 3 35 I 
1 * ENT» ee content: 


To mfr the frofun of a granit or cone. 


Let the fruſtum be Be C 51 inches blunt oy top pe 2 Pal 


12 inches at baſe 


"Þ You may meaſure it as a x whole piramid, only deduting the top from it: but 
it may be done, 


2. By getting the ſuperficial « content of. top and boli, and then * theſe two 
contents together, and extracting the ſquare root of the ſame : then add the ſu- 


perficial content of each end to the root found, and — ſum x by the + of the 
height. 


3 „ 38 1 e ll, th eſo „t werde 15 tis g= 1296 


12 X 12 = 144 ſuperficial baſe 1296036 
+ of 144 9 = 39 = the root added _ | 1 
a 189 * (35) — xa — 468 falta « eoulcut 00) 396 : 
of the fruſtum of the ſquare piramid, : % | 


The height of the whole cone may be found by the rule of three, vie: 


4.0 5 2 6” # * 936 :: ae whole height of the ſuperficial baſe? 


144 * (½) 16 = 2304, content of e pram, from which if you 
dale top cone =. 30 


Leaves 2268 = = content of the FE as before. 


To meaſure the fraſtum of a cone, you may obſerve the ſame method as in the 
piramid, only, as this 1s circular, the ſuperficies of the ends will be different, we 
will make uſe of the former figure, only reckoning the baſe and top circular, 


© X3=9, 9X 11 = 99, 3 TT = 7 1. 17 content of u oper end . 7 * 
eee e kene & Foote = 3 3 


Sum 148 5 x if 12 = 1782 ſolid content of fruſtum. 


The whole cone, the ſuperficies of che 


Baſe is 113 K (f) 16 = 181042 = : ſolid content of the whole cone. 8 
Top 744 Xx (F) 4 = 285 = ſolid top cone, which taken out leaves 


1782 = ſolid content of fruſtum, as above. 
N e CERA The 


718 A COMPLETE BO D * 


Book N. The © fruſtum of a piramid WERE with A the root. 
Crna - 

3X 3= 9 = to the Hof the top. 

12 X 12 = 144 = to the U of the baſe, Si 


3 * 12 = 36 = to the rectangle of the wy ends. 8 


189 = to main proportichel baſe, which x ('s 9 = = 12'= 2268 ſolid 

| — as Nele. 5 

We may meaſure the müden of a cone the ſame way, only by x the ſolid 

content, viz. by 11 = 24948, and , 1782, the ſolid content of a fruſtum, 

as above: but this way will not be 0 general where the baſes differ, as poligon 
and the like. 


- Supuinia we are to divide the whole cone as above = 1810 7 into two = ſhares, 
what length muſt be cut off? It will be as the whole content is to the cube of the 
whole perpendicular, fo is 5 the whole c content to the cube of the Perpendicular to 


be cut on from the wp. 


181057 


5 0 „ 
1810. 5 64 :: 905-143 : 32 


2620572 
5430858 . 
N 1810. 28)57929 r52(32 = 3-18 to cut off from the top 


362079 
OOOT 


| For Froof we muſt try what will be the diameter of the baſe of that part cut 
Off by ſaying as 48 inches, the whole height, or rather 4. feet, is to 12 inches, the 


bottom, : 3.18 feet to 9.54 = diameter: thanks, 
100 1. 127 


9. 54 X 95 * = 1001. 127, and = 71 5 fopefices of the baſe, 71.5 * 


12.66 inches S to 4. the height, it will produce 905. 2 = to + + the content of the 
whole cone required. 


Per peetroe 


OF ARC HIT E C T UR E. 


Perſpeftive is a branch of the Optichs. 
ErſpeCtive aerial, is a proportional leſſening the faint ſhades and colours of a 


picture when the objects are * to be at a very great diſtance. 


Perſpective lineal, ſhews the Siminithing of thoſe line in the mw of the picture 
1 to the remote repreſentations of them. 


rerſpedive practical, is the method of delineating that which i 1s apparent to our 
fight, with a right conception of the forms of the objects. 


Perſſ petites ſpeculative, is the Knowledge of the reaſons of different appearanceb 


of certain objects, according to the various poſitions of the eye, viz. as if the ob- 


jects were viewed through a diaphanous or tranſparent n perpendicular to the | 


Oy or baſe-line. 


From the conſideration of this yup the reaſon of all the following Figures be 
drawn. j 


Fig. 1. Shews a ſquare ſuperficies put in perſpective, with an explanation of the 


terms made uſe of. The ſquare being viewed i in the center, one half laid down, as 
in the plan, is ſufficient. 


AD is the ground ine or plane vrhereon the beton. ine or tranſparent perpendl= 


_ cular plane i is to ſtand. | 


BC is the ſection · line or reanſparent plane, perpendicular to the ſaid ground-line. 


object, 


E, the point of * dght or height of the eye viewing it. From this draw the 
viſual rays to the plan on the ground-plane 1 2; and where they cut or interſe&, the 
ſection X C, marked 1 2, will give the true depth or length of the ſquare, fore 


ſhortened IX I 2 2 2, as is ſhewn by carrying on the level occult lines, horizontal 


D is the point of diſtance on the ground where the perſon ſands to view the 


to the ground- plane. From D draw the ground-rays from both corners of the 


ſquare of the plan 1 2, and where they interſect the ſection- line X B, 1 2 gives the 
breadth of the ſquare in its front and behind, which is here transferred to D, put- 
ting 2, 1 on the right and on the left of D, from which carry up perpendicular 
lines, and they will give the four points 1 1 and 2 2; from which right lines muſt be 
drawn, which compleats the ſquare ſuperficies foreſhortened: and by this plain 
mbthed the moſt intricate figures may with great eaſe be put into peripeGive, 


Fig. 1 Shews the ſquare put into perſpective viewed upon the angle. 


4 


D F is the ground- line. | 


A B the ſection- line, where the radial lines from each center drawn to the point 


of fight E interſect. 1 | 
1 | | From 


720 
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* cent v vo 


From the point of fight E * "EY radial lines to the * marked 1 2 3; and 


i where they cut in the ſQion-live * 1 * wil Lg you e foreſhortened length of 
the figure 1 2 2 3. 


Then lines drawn from the point of diſtance F to the Age of ce plan-2, where 
interſects in the ſection-ine A D, marked 2, gives the breadth of the figure, as is 
transferred right and left. of F, 2 and . 


The figures with which the plan is miked a are 1 on © * of in to ſnew 


their W aowage bf 


Fig, 3 Shews the manner : of bag a cube into petſpeve WP the ſame eaſy 


rule. 


Asin the firſt figure it is ſaid tho viſual rays interſegting the ſection- line C B. 
gives the lengths or depths of the ſuperficies, muſt be ſaid here the line of ſection 


which give the heights of the object as it appears to view: ſo that it may in general 
be called the on- ine for OE, the e and —_ of all — —_ | 


F Di is the es 
CB, the perpendicular plane or ſeion-line 
F, the point of diſtance. = 
E, the point of fight. he nts Ee 
G, half the plan of the cube, it being viewed i in we center: 
H, its elevation. 
I, the 3 appearance. 


Fig. * ba rann put nts perſpectiye. 


Fig. 5. Shews how to delineate a circle in a perſpedtive, viewed in an oblique 
poſition. 


As in the former figures, firſt draw the ground-line D F, where F will be the 
point of diſtance, and E F perpendicular to F D. E is the height of the eye or 
point of fight. Let your circle be drawn below the ground- line ſo much as you 


would ſee it obliquely, then draw a perpendicular line through the center of the 
circle, half of which circle divide into ſix equal parts: the whole into twelve. Let 


perpendicular lines be drawn from them to the ground-line, and from theſe parts 
given upon the ground-line 10 11 12 and 1 2 3 4. Draw radial lines to the 


point of ſight E, and where they interſe& in the ſection- line D C will give the 
depths of eyery diviſion of the perſpeCtive circle: Then radial lines drawn from 


the point of diſtance F to the ſeveral diviſions on the circle E, where they cut in 


the ſeQion-line -A D will give the feſpective breadths as marked with numerical 
figures, and transferred upon the line F D, and from thoſe divifions let dotted lines 
be drawn perpendicular till they meet the upper paralleſs, will ſhew theſe the points of 


the perſpective circle, as the correſponding figures direct. Then a ourve line drawn 
from ect gives the perſpective appearance. 
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0 FP a building put in e where there are many breaks ſeen ay, 
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Here the fection-line is placed cloſe to the nd ſo that there will be no fore- 


Hhortening to the extreme breaks: the height of the whole front, as well as the par- 


- ticular dimenſions of the windows, may be put by the ſame ſcale upon thoſe breaks 


by which the geometrical plan is drawn: and from every part.of the front draw the 


ground-rays to the point of diſtance D, where they interſect the ſection- line B X, they 5 
will, in like manner as in the former examples, give the principal breaks and angles 


as marked with the numerical figures 1 2 3, &c. to 13, from which figures draw 


perpendicular lines, and they will determine all the breaks, angles, Wine, OY 


as is is feen by the correſponding numbers. 


DXA is the gebund. Ine. 


XD the diſtance, equal to the width X B upon the ſection- ime. — 


| 0 * B the n e 


PL A tu» 


F 5 a building put into perſpectire, viewed upon its angle or quoin (6) which quoin | 
ſtanding cloſe to the ſection- line B X will not be forſhortened ; ſo that the height | 


of the windows and other parts of the fronts may be put by the ſame ſcale by 


which the Sn plan is drawn, as in the preceding 1 


On. the baſe-line A Gn X I on Xx C equal to 11 on A Q will ve the 


depth of that angle at I and X 10, on X C equal to 10 10 on the line A Q will = 
determine the depth of the angle 10; a line then drawn from 6 to 10 continued till 
it interſects the horizontal-line, gives what is called the accidental point of fight (N) 


to which all the viſual rays muſt-tend on that fide the: building: in like manner, 4 
line drawn from 6 to 1, and continued till it interſect the horizontal line (o) gives 


the point for drawing the viſual rays to on that fide the building. Here the 
inter ſections are marked on the ſection-line with figures 1 2 3, &c. and as the 5 
plan is figured, ſo are the rays upon the tection line, which ſhews their cor- 


reſpondency; 


P- 


By this limple method (preferable to mp word) the whole art of * perſpeAiv is 


rendered very ealy, ; 1 


7 
80 7 
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 Menſuration. 


HERE remains now to compleat the deſign of this work only the article of 

menſuration ; with the prices of materials. Theſe naturally come under con- 

fideration one with the other ; and we ſhall lay down the whole in a plain and 
familiar manner. 


The number of bricks required to a given quantity of work is at this time per- 
fectly known; and from this may be deduced the price of any part of a building, 
or of the whole, ſo far as  brick-work is concerned, with the greateſt eaſe and 
N 


The caſe is no way different in reſpe& of the price of materials in al the other 


conſiderable articles of building ; and therefore with the general price firſt aſcer- 


tained ; and the quantity required to a given meaſure KDOWH, arithmetick gives the 


proce, or whole price. 


This is familiar, and is in the reach of every capacity. It requires no particular 
talents in the builder, nor any knowledge in architecture in the gentleman. He 
who intends to build may from his meaſures thus KNOW his EXPENCE in al the great 
articles. 


We ſhall here enter upon them at large; and to be the more uſeful, ſhall con- 
ſider them ſeverally ; firſt in general terms, then in the particular eſtimate of one 
of thoſe buildings of which we have given the plan and deſign in the keen 
part of this work. 


We ſhal begin with the brick-work, and thence proceed to the ſeveral other 
articles. Thus will be underſtood with eaſe the menſuration and price of mate- 
rials in one deſign; and as we have given plans with ſcales to them, the fame 


method will give ſo far the menſuration and price of wy other building | in chi work 
or elſewhere, 


5 


OF ARCH I T EC TUR E. | 723 


tt of 15 Chap. 1. 
Wie ſhall thus give Menſuration at large; 7 


8 far as is uſeful to architecture and practiſed in the meaſurement of the ſe- 
veral artificers works in the conſtruction of buildings. 


Of Brick-work, 


Suppoſe a Wall was to be built 100 feet in length, and whoſe depth from the 
foundation to the firſt ſet off above ground be 3 feet, and thickneſs two feet three 
inches, and from the ſaid ſet off to the top of the wall be 12 feet, and one foot 
ten inches thick, what quantity of rods will be contained in this wall ? 


Note, 2724. feet (one brick and half in thickneſs) is a rod of brick-work ; that 
is, 16 feet 6 inches, the length of a rod, x by 16 feet 6 inches = 2725 feet, the rod. 


Now, to meaſure this wall, take the dimenſions and place them one under the other 
in manner following: in the ſecond column put your dimenſions of the lengths 
and heights of the wall, and in the firſt column place the number of bricks the 
wall is thick, as in the firſt inſtance 100 feet is the length, three feet the firſt height 
from the foundation, whoſe thickneſs, two feet three inches, is equal to three bricks 
in length: therefore in the firſt column you place the three bricks on the left ſide 
of the dimenſion ; and if any dimenſions are required to be repeated three or more 
times, the number of times is ſet againſt the dimenſion in the third column, on 

the right. The fourth column f 18 the contents of each dimenſion: 


Erample. 


ik, A 

EY „ Fe dts -- Fe. iti 

2 Length 3 | 300 o 
Firſt height 3.00 

| 
124100 0 
ee 


— 30 © Foundation. 


1200 0 Feen ſet off to top of wall. 


To abſtract the above contents in the common method, draw two columns, one 
for . the 15 brickwork into, and the other for one brick 8 aer - 


| . I x brick 2 1 brick | 
BE: 2 2 | - | Feet. In.] Fret. In. 

Then take the zoo feet, which being in thick 300 0 1200 0 
neſs 3 bricks, will be repeated twice under the 300 © — 
head of 1 brick and 4 work, and the 1200 - 1200 © 400 © 
feet being 2 bricks and + will be placed once 18 F 
in the 1 brick and and once inthe 1 brick, as W 
en pe K 1 800 wy Yoo = 3 of 1200. 


1 brick ; and 1 brick makes the 2 bricksand 4. _ 
Add up ther brick 2 work will be 1800 feet 272)2600 0 9 rods 1 52 free 


— — 


then take + of the contents of the 1 brick 2448 
which reduces that to 1 brick and 2 3 thickneſs, — 
and add it to the 1800 feet gives 2600 feet, 152 


that divided by 272, the feet in a rod, its 
contents will be 9 rods 1 52 feet, as above. 


This 


Fs © 


— 


dy = E209 * COMPLETE/BOD * 


— DEITY 2 


Book X. This is the common method 1 in practice, which we ſhall avs occaſion to 
ASYV repeat throughout the whole, but may be done another way, as will be ſhewn in 
ſome example to follow, where the n manner of meaſuring groind-arches i is ſhewn, 


ac _ — — — ** 
—.; ITAL + mos ER. - 
CEL wonks yank th , 
ö 1 — 33 
ue "2 2 


75 

$4 

114 
+ 
* 


We ſhall now proceed to make a calculation of the ſeveral artificers works-as will 
be required in the conſtruction of a regular building, and for that purpoſe, will fix 
as an eaſy introduction upon the plain deſign in this work plate 37, Which extends 

in front 74 feet, part of which edifice only riſes two ſtories, and part only one ſtory, 

which are called leanto's or ſheds. © Under the two parlours A A will be cellars 
ſeven feet High. The wee 3 will be eleven on gh, and the attic ſtory 
eight Let hugh ET Coin vet. met: ; 8 


We ſhall firſt begin with. the Having i out : the emo be the foundationwalls and 
cellars ; whoſe dimenſions may be taken by 4 the ſcale prefixed, and will te as 


follows: . BER 71 55 ä 
Feet In. ES 0 5 LOSSY 6 Ning 
Length of front 45 o Cn 4 
Back front 8 | IT IEP Te EI 
End walls . 115 8 
Stair-caſes walls 13 0 
5 150 o length] : Feet . | 
2 6 width 281 3 foundation to be dug for the footing to 
„ g depth } - © all the walls of that part of the building 
e which is to be carried up two ſtories above 
8 5 ground. 
45 o length. p | 
21 © width, 6615 0 earth dug out for making the cellars and 


> 7, 0 Sep fir 


- 


178 o length, 2 
2 o width. 3 56 0 Dipging the foundation one. | foot deep 
1 0 depth + 27)72 52(3 to all the walls of the leanto's, 


— — 


268 yards 16 feet. 


Theſe dimenſions x their length by the widths, and what they produce x by 
their depths, gives to each dimenſion its contents of cubical feet; then the whole 
added together, as above, will be 7252 feet 3 inches, which + by 27, 350 cubical 
feet in a yard, gives the number of yards, 268 and 16 feet. 


Note, 3 feet is a yard X by 3 — 9x3 = 27, which makes the cubical yard: 


| We ſhall now proceed to the meaſurement of the brickwork, and lay down the 
dimenſions in form and manner as taught in the firſt example ; with this difference 
only, that we will add one column more in the margin to the right hand, for the 
collecting together ſeveral lengths of walling that will come under ane and the ſame 
heights and thickneſs, in order to leſſeg the number of dimenſions that would be 
required if taken ſeparate. 
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Length, co- 
0 Free 2. 


44-0 
44-0 
I 5-0 
15-0 


viz. | 


abs. 


___ 


DO | 


— 


| 260-0 


1 


n eee 


x2 In. 11 


| 88-6[The footing or foundation to the four outward walls of 


the cellars. 


22-6 Ditto to the croſs walls of the ſtair-caſe. 
826-0|The four outſide walls in height of the cellar- ſtory. 
[2 10-c|Stair-caſe walls in ditto, height. 


of [208-o|Add the break in the front or middle. 


1 39-6]Add for breaks to the chimneys. 


The deductions from the above dimenſions will be the 
_door-ways and receſſes in the carriages for chimneys. 


| 2 . 36-o|DeduC openings to doors. 


2! 24-0|Dedud receſſes in the breaks that carry the chiraneys. 


570-oFlat brick paving. 


From the ground. floor to the flone-cornice. 
Feet * 


2360-0 1 of the front, back and end walls in N of 
the two Storys. 


| 520-ofAdd the middle break. 


8 -o|Timpan of the pediment, Which is the length of * 


| baſe-line by half the perpendicular, | 


60-o|Croſs walls to the ſtair-caſe. 


330- Add the breaſt to the three chimneys. 
88-0|Shafts of chimneys above the roof. 
| a4 Deduct entrance door. 


| # 7 


U \54:0Detuttin infide doors. b 
„ ; : 
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Feet In. 
16-6 
16-6 
I 5-0 
1 1-0 
11-0 
. 17-0 
Z — 
| 87-0 
87-0 
| 174-0 


A COMPLETE BODY: 


Feet In Feetln., 
| | 3-0 
141 6-0 ET 
|——|] 4 [72-o]Dedu& doors in ſtair-caſe walls. 
| 3-0o| | 
2: 6-0 | | | | | 
——| z6-ODeduct the windows on each ſide the door, middls break, 
12 | 6-0 oy | : 
| 2 [36-o|DeduCt on each fide the break. 
24 3-0 . | 
| |——|3 27-e[Deduct attick windows in the middle break, 
| 3-0 = | 
$1 3H 1- 4 3 
3 201 80 Deduct attick windows on each ice the break, 


40 theſe are all the PHOTO of the beit ork contained in the prineipal part 
of the building, we now come : fo ſee what more here will be in the lower parts, ; 
called the Fans: KT 


1 


3 


pr Yn Feet 2. 

—— | 130-6|The footing or foundation to the rooms C DE F. 
FFF!!! or nn ies TI 
I2-0 3 TE, ER, 7 

— 2088.0 From the footing up to the plate of the roof, 
Fi N i by 1 15 
| 6-o| 144-0 Allowance for breaſts of chimneys, 
— 2 ——.. „„ 
3-0 288-0 
„„ . 
-——| 3] 54 οDeduct doors, 
0-9]--:4:-- ; | 
-——| 7| 126-0]DeduR the windows, 
IH ne ng 13 
6-0 
4 2| 180-0|Brick-work tn the ſpandrals over the piches, and th 
11-0 back Pert parallel to them. 
6-0 | 
—— 2 132-0 The ſpandrals of the leanto s D and E. 
3-6} | 
1-0 
— 131 4 5.6 Superficial rubbed = gaged ſtrait arches to all the 1 
3-0 = dows meaſured on the face. : 
O- 9 | | B 
-——|13] 19-6 [The ſuperficial meaſure of ſoffites to ditto arches, 
17-0 | | | 
I0-0 . 
-——| 2 340-0 Foot tile paving to the offices D and F., 
13-0] | BHS 7 rn: A ok” Ge 
I 5-0 | | 33 8 | 8 
— 202-6 Dutch clinker N to 5 ſtable F : 


* 4 — 


4 


To abſtract the foregoing particulars, columns muſt be FR as before} one for 
the brick and half work, and another for ane brick, work, and at the. fide of each 


4» column 


8 


„herne rde 
à column in like manner for the deductions, then take the contents of your firſt di. 
peated twice in the column of 1 brick 4. The next content; which is 42 6, being 


in 2 brick 4 work, will be placed once in the 1 brick 4, and 6nce in the column of 


one brick: and in this method the following abſtract is drawn up from the foregoing 
particulars. 


AB: 8: TK AE 


1 Brick z. | 1 Brick 3. i Brick, | 1 Brick | Flat brick par- 


Foot tle pay- | Dutch clinker | Rubb'd | 
deduQ. deduct. ing. . I paving, | and ag | 
| — — - | —— — | — | . ———— Arches. 
Feet In, | Feet In. | Feet In. | Feet In. Feet In. 17 Feet In. | F an Ty. | 
88-6 | 36-0 | 22-6 24-0 |9);570-0 | 9)340-60 9) O2-6 Feet In. 
| 88-6 | 246 | 8260 240( —.— —.——.— 45 


139-6 | 27-0 | 1040 | 540 OT 


85-0 | 54-0 | 2360-0 | 36-0 T7 


] 600-0 126-0 | 2360-0 30-0 
{1 330-0 | ——-— | 260-0 36-0 | 
88-0 | 375-6 | 130-6 | 27-0 | 
88-0 | 130-6 [ 18•60 
| 2088-0 | | eee EY 
1 288-0 6613 6 ; OOTY 
180-0 | dedu& 351-6 351-6 
| 132-0 | — 
—— —— | —— 2)6260-6 
50440 —— — 
375-6 educ. 2085-8 
— e 
4668-6 — 
4175-4 4173 4 the + : carried to the 1 brick and 2. 
eee (32 rod 139 feet, the whole content of brick: work. 
683 
. 
139 


1 


Paving is always reduced t6 ſuperficial yards ſquare, which! 18 three feet & by : 3= 9 


there being 570 feet flat brick paving. = 9 = 63 yards +. Of foot tyle paving 340 


| 22-6 | 72-0 | 210-0 | 246 | 63 yds. 3. 37 yds: 7f. | 22 yds. 4f. 19-6 B 
| 826-0 | 35-0 210-0 | 540 | | | C 
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menſion, which is 88 feet 6 inches; and. it being 1 in three- brick work will be re- 


feet > 9 = 37 yards 3: and of Dutch clinkers 202 feet 6 inches + 9 = 22 Ag. ; 


4 feet. 


A bill of this win will 1. made out at the end of the MATER tis, of the 
other artificers works, and the prices of the whole conſidered together; therefore 


ſhall now give the dimenſions of the covering of the building, which may be either 


tyling or flating, but will give preference to the latter. And begin with the di- 


menſions of the middle roof: take the extreme length by its breadth, the dimenſions 


will be 46 feet by 31 feet; and this dimenſion is called once and one half, the com- 
mon way of meaſuring, ſlating or tyling: in the caſe of flating an addition is made 
to the meaſurement for valleys and eaves, as we ſhall ſuppoſe the hips and ridges to 
be covered with lead; and that allowance is the len gth by one foot in breadth ; the 


reaſon i Ih that he lates to the Valleys ac are cut to their e angle, and tole of 


1 e oe 
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Book X. the eaves for their extraordinary lap one over the other. The dimenſion will then 


14 The total will be 2321 feet, or 23 re 21 feet. 
A ſquare is 100 feet, that is, 10 x 10 = 100, 


— | f f « 


2139 
182 in valleys and caves, 


2321 


The ſhed-roofing over the rooms C and F, the dimenſions will be we; fe the 
length of the rafter by 17 the width. FE | 


9 


ot 
34 add for the eaves. 


6, 12 feet, or ſix ſquare, : 12 feet, 
24,21: Lating brought | EWING... 


29, 33 which i is 29 ſquare 33 feet, . of lating contained upon the 5a" | 


But before we leave the the bricklayer ſhall give the manner of meaſuring groined 
arches with the greateſt accuracy, as there are not any calculated in the preceding 
account, as well as ſhew a different method of taking the dimenſions. In the lat 

plate is the plan and ſection of groined arches. 


Suppoſed 27 feet ſquare within the walls, and height from the ſpringing to the top 
of the arch 6 feet ꝙ inches, and from the ſpringing to the ſoffite or underſide of 
the arch 6 feet. To meaſure the ſaid groined ene, take the dimenſions 3 in the 
manner following: 


91 27-0 length. JAnd the height being 6 feet 9 inches muſt be brought i into 
14% 7-0 breadth. bricks 6 feet 9 inches = Bi inches = = 9 bricks, 


„ 3 
N 20-4 * 9 bricks gives the contents Ga to the 1 brick a and + thickneſs. 


4374 
As there are three dimenſions 27 and 27 and 9 bricks. you may take 4 of either 
of them, and they will come to juſt the ſame; for, as + of 9 bricks = 6, and the 
total of the two firſt dimenſions 729 Xx. 6 = 4374, fo will 729 x 18 f bricks = 
13122 — 3, the pane will be as before, 4374 feet. a I. 
1941 Again, 


—_— 


E RR A T A in the MENS URATION. 


Page 723, line 1, for Door read Doors. 
23, for zoo read 100. 
731,——5 from the bottom, for ſcantling read rafters. 
732, I and 2, for dovel'd read dowel'd, 
 723,——laſt, for ſquare read diameter, 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 729 


Agaln, 27 * 18 = * 27, will produce 486 x by the 9 bricks, the product will be; Jer SE 
as in the former, 4374 5 5 | 2 ap. I. 


A by the above dimenſions we 1 taken, the groined. arches ſolid, we muſt next 
proceed to the deductions. The groined work is 27 feet between the walls; and 
there are two arches each way to be taken, which are 6 feet high in the clear from 
the ſpringing. Now, 27 will be the length and 12 feet the width for the deduQtion, 
but 6 feet will be too much for the height: it being half a cylinder, it muſt be reduced 
to a ſquare equal; or with a five feet lath meaſure the ſweep, and take + of the 
{weep or arch, and it will be the proper height of the ſquare or . 


To _ it arithmetically, get the half chrumforance of the ds VIZ. as * 
7: 22 : 12: 37.7, or 37 Y, or 37 feet 8 inches, and the half of it is 18 feet 10 
inches. Now, the = part of this 18 10 = 4 feet 8 inches, and 6 3 for the height 
of the oblong, which muſt be —— into bricks. 


Deduction. Another way. 
7 0 * © Ot take 12966 Take 27 
FL 120 | 12 + bricks, 8 0 ef 12. 
1-494 # outs 39 3392 wa 3 216 0 
e r 5 4 o times. 
TTV 5184 reduced, 1 
| | 1296 > © ; 3 Ds O 15 
11. 4 9=þ of one. eee mon) 6 o bricks. 
1 | 7 5184 © reduced. „ 510 0 reduced as bes 


As we have un nt . ef ihe: TY Wk through four ways, an Adios 
en de made for the quadrantal ſemi- ſpheres which were taken too much in 1990 | 
. the meaſure 5 which will be : 


12 © 1 1 | 
LAS or 3 5 5 5 
144 144 0 1: 38 CHO! Beha in > | 
„. O times. nn B 9 ; 
3 = 
4 0 — = of 6 | 
— . | 
2304 0 reduced. | j 


As groined arches require more art and 1 in the N than common 
arches 15 ich are not grolned, by reaſon of the bricks being all cut to fit each other 
in the groins, an allowance is made to the workmen for that extraordinary labour, 
and this is meaſured by the feet running: there will i in mb n by 190 feet 8 
inches running of groins cut. 


Abftrats of brick-work contained i in the groined arches, | 
Dimenſions reduced brought forward. | | 
— — 
W 4374. Gon alte d ans tet. 
22 zog add the quadrantal ſemi-fpheres, © 1 
6 | | 
$184, deduct the vacaney of the arches, 1 
4 Ly dt 2 
eg 1494 57 rods 1 1565 feet. 
ef Pole FI 19 3154 F W-01990- $01 164 & 700! 200 HY Yn bamen air Gi 
* We 21% HOT 3 Salli 47 8 2 „ ia vods enen; nige 
Ted bas Rogaorit ads ors basso 
JS e 


Bock X. Having gone through the bricklayers work, the next in courſe will be the car. 
◻ penters, and the firſt parts to be taken are the door- caſes and doors in the cellars, 


A COMPLETE BODY 


and lintels over thoſe doors, To meaſure the door-caſes take the extream height of 
the ſides and add to that the length of the head; which will make a dimenſion of 20 
feet 8 inches, the length, and whoſe ſcantling will be 6 inches by 4 inches: and as 
this kind of work ſhould always be reduced to cubical feet, the dimenſion wil be 


| Feet In. | | Feet 4 OY] 
| 20 8 8 
8 | Wy ; 
— 21 6 10 8| Fir door-caſe to the two doors, framed, plained and rabetted, 
1 | 
3 „ TT 1; 
— 1211 © Oak cells to ditto, 


213 6 | Rough fir in lintels over the doors. 


Fr, 41 30 | Rough fir lintels that tie under the beams. 


The next will follow the e called naked flooring; and che firſt to be 
taken is that over the three rooms and ſtair-caſe A A B C, which rooms being 15 
feet wide and the beams or girders laying croſs that way, that dimenſion muſt be 
called 17 feet, as the cuſtomary way is to allow one foot each way for wall-hold; 
and the joiſt lying the contrary way, 6 inches at each end is allowed extraordinary 

for wall-hold ; therefore the two rooms A SOYA I 15. ou each Ways the dimenſion 
will be Sf £1, 


4 Feet In. | | Feet bs | 
[37 D4 .4-: 
116 02544 0| Naked floor to the rooms A A, the girders of which will be : 


— | 12 inches ſquare, binding joiſts at about 3 feet ; a part will 
91+ be 9 inches by 4, the bridging will be 4 inches ſquare, and 


15 © the ceiling-joiſt 3 inches ſquare. 
— 255 2| Ditto to the room C. 
5 2 i 


99 ol Ditto to the Nair-caſe, 


Under the ends of all the dene, will 10 a . of fir, for them to reſt: on, whoſe D 
length will be VV | = 
Feet In. | | Face In, ; CC 

114 © 1 | 143 Rough fir under ends of joiſts. IN 


2 


* 
* 
, | » 4 * 


2 | 544 0 | Naked flooring, ſcantlings as before to the 2 rooms over A A. 
4 O | = Sw kd ia 117115 Lids ibis ei 14. | | \ 80 

0 6 J . mots 85 | 
3 


— "IS 3 Rough fir plates under ends er ben, to ditto floors. 


In ordinary caſes and common buildings the beams would 5 but 10 12 deep. 
and joiſts framed into them one foot a part, the depth without either ceiling, joiſts, 
or bridgings ; ſometimes they are framed with ceiling joiſts, but floors nn? as 


here calculated are the ſtrongeſt and beſt. Feet 


* 20 8 3 under the roof framed. 


22 0 


1 


0 Dito. 


Wall plates ak ditto: 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Truſs roofing, the beams 10 inches deep and ; inches thick, prin= 


Cipal rafters 10 inches by 7 inches at the bottom, and 9 inches 
by 7 inches at the top; collar beams 9 inches by 8 inches; king 
poſt 7 inches ſquare, beſides the — braces 6 inches ſquare, 
and ſmall rafters 6 inches by 4 inches. | 


|' 29 2 Rough fir in diſcharging pieces over the breaſts of 3 and 
| bond timber. 


0 Shed roofing. 


In this place it will be —_ to thew an \ abſtra& of the 1 dimenſions 
of carpentry before we begin on other works in the ſame branch. The firſt column 
will be for door-caſes, and ſo on Sccording to the different kind of works as they 


follow. : 
A B 8 T R A c . 
| [ Cube er door Cube oak | Rough fir Naked floor- |. Ceiling | : Troſs roof- | | Rough fir | | Shedroofin 2 
caſes planed, | Cells. | in lintels, ing, +} for. ings | framed, Feet 
framed, and Feet In. | &c. Feet In. | Fest In. | Feet In. Feet In. 766 0 
rabeted. 1 0 | Fer in| 544 ol 6,72 0 11,88 of 20 8 627 0 
Feet In. Pts. 38 6 235 o 55 22 0 | r $4 Bb 
6 10 8 3 0] 99 of — 1 1392 © 
14 3| 544 o| 4a 8 | 
14 3 | 1 3 
5 2 14242 N 
168 2 
10 93 a0) le = 
Feet In. | 
£6 10 f enen frumed; and cabetted, | 
| 1 0 Cube oak door cills. | 
Naart. 1551 2: - Rough" fir lintels, diſcharching pieces, and bond timber, 
14 42 © Naked flooring. 
6 72 o Ceiling floor. . 5 
11 88 0 Of truſs roofing. | 
42 8 Rough fir framed in plates to ditto. | 1 
13 92 0 Shed roofing; Tantling, WILL GUAM by 7 kicker: 


What follows in the carpetitry wilt be the boarded flooting : in this, for the ſake of 
giving variety, we ſhall ſuppoſe each room of a different ſort, and ſhall put the prices 


Ka 


each, as alſo to all the foregoing articles at the cloſe of the account, where all the 
Is may be brought WIDE. 


ns 


„% 4A PEER 5 


1 


98 | Feet In. | 
Book X. by 4 . i 2 75 e tit cb n n ; | 
14 0 OA, Tk | N a | 

210 0 Right wainſcot dovel'd floor to the 5 1 | 


: 
: 

. . * -& +4 1414 8 %s 4 1 " "UB + * * : - ) n 
SONY 


* 


[15 © 
15 0 


deen! deal floor dove to che! es paar 3 


1 + 4 : 


'A Eat tak belt done d 4 150 BY 8 n 


From the above there will be ASD. ſinall deducklons made for the aids of the 
chimneys, the ſpace on which the flab lies is never deducted, the extraordinary work. 


- manſhip of the border round it is given as an allowance for it. The chimneys break- 
ing forward x foot 2 inches into the room, and ther, width 6 Re will be the 
dimenſion for the deductions. 


= ot * 


Feet 1 | | | Het In. 


7 © Deduct out of the wainſcot floor, 


I 7 © | Dedudt out of the clean deal floor, 


I—]|:1 7-9] Deda out of the ſecond beſt floor, as 
Ho Te oe pur of Nato rl Gs 429.04 — 20 


EF. 6 29] 
15 0 * | EN | 
19-9! 


ö 


| j225 0 EDN joint floor nailed.  -- 
11 1 „ 55 885 
1 E gt 

— [225 © Common oligo je floor. 5 


a * * ; i a4 C EI norm tonne r 2 : : 2 OED - : 
— - — — 75 r r 4 2 1 . nh e - — — — F * 0 8 NN we mn wy If - — d 2 = r 28 2 * 8 wn — — a 3 we T — r EI 2 a « - 
- SIE : ; — ay et en, en EE, „ 5 — os. fu. -." 3 . 2 — — — e >. . E r 2 : ; - 2 wi 
CTR a pH We Ger ie ... I ON enien® Mea Donde * 1 5 ä ——— ons * Fog — ä Moors — —— * 7 £ * 
— : : — N — JIG — . 2 ES — 4x — r - — F ; * 8 — 8 a = - 
— . 8 
__ 7 


8 4 1 


— 


0 


| | 68 5 1 0 G2 „ K 
| > 1:0 -££ 
—— 12 420.0] | Rough , 0 floors to the hs over « the ſheds, - 


W 1 93 f 1 


eee 


There will be t two deductions as before. | 4 
* = 4] C3 
| : be . Feet In 
. ; ro 6 4 
| — | 7 o| Dedu for the bs 8 10 floors 
ö — 17 Deda for euimia folding Joint fakes 17 2 01 2 
| | 3b 10 Fir 
1 Ne 22. Steps of airs. of clean deal there wag to inclu ng che ring und 
f bearers, 50K 15 4257 
| ; © ' 
| | Feet In. | Feet In. Hg | on 0 , a 
| 7 6 non aun 16 
| 80 | GIL U 03.23 i bocmant in gau 8 8 e 
| N 12120 o | The quarter paces aid landings; 5 16 
I IRSM 1 {CI Sk OB. 097 7 , 
1 25 fect running off oc rail * r & inches yy oil 01 gwollot u 
'F : : 4 | 1 
5 | e-ig 903 269 1 Las got cdl e nnn 
. 9517 lie diad w ungen gil 10-5t0[5 ene ny £ vous 101 Bil l 2-048 
3 Ae zun 
: ' ed Ka 
„ 4. 4s - 
t 
[ 
| 4 


O ARCHIT ECTURE. 


Aung of the * de de 
Wainſcotdo- | Clean deal Second beſt | Strei „ Common * Nebels 
vel'd floor. | dovel'd floor. | dovel'd floor. | | joint-floor. | foldin 3 1 
Feet In. '| Feet In. Feet In. | Feet In. | joint. ng . 
210 1 225 0 225 0 | "1-228. 0 Feet fn. B. 7 | 
1 7 8 7 O 7 o Deductions. Dt.7 o 226 0. 420 0. 
N | — L — — — ö ee ee Dt. 7 0 | = 
203 © | 218. © | 218 0 "1 213 01 — . | 
3 We bas 1 218 'o | h 


To Ne 22 of ſteps of ſtairs clean deal, ſtrings and bearers. 


120 feet ſuperficial of clean deal e and landings, naaa their 8 
and bearers. 


\ 


£1 aun ef warned nil and TOY" 2 inches diameter 115 


M A 8 0 N. 


bs reduced to the foot cubical, and the workmanſhip beſtowed on it meaſured and 


\' the plate Wings, fiſts] and cornices are here intended to be f ons, 
e ſhall hew in what manner it is to be meaſured. All ſtone-work ſhould | 


brought into feet ſuperficial, except in ſome caſes of aſhlaring and thin coping, 
which are fr equently meaſured by the feet ſuperficial, their thickneſſeſs bein g aſcer- 


tained. As aſhlaring in good works ſhould have, one ſtone with another, nine 


inches bound in the wall. What is meant by aſhlaring, is, the caſing of a building 
with ſtone : the plain face is called plain aſhlaring, and the ruſtick baſement is called 


ruſtick — g. In the caſe before us we have none of chat ſort of . 


We ſhall begin with the 58 plinth of "Rh building ; ; Td as it will: be 
of different thickneſſes in the wall, we will, to fave trouble of many dimenſions 


(which by taking every ſingle ſtpne there would be) ſuppoſe t the plinth at a medium 


to be 6 inches thick, as alſo the ſtring and faſcia above it; ſo that in taking the di- 


menſions collect the whole lengths round the building, and that will be 
| | Feet In. [ 


| — 7 5 Two ſtring ſix inches, and faſcia nine inches, will make two 
5 ö B 


&| | | feet three inches, which ſet under the length 208 feet, and 
| — 1 234 © | under that the thickneſs 6 inches, which multiplied together 


will give the cubical content 234 feet. The ſame length 


muſt again be taken, and to the height 2 feet 3 inches, ten inches muſt be added 
for the projections out of the wall, which are . and that dimenſion i is called 
the plain . 


208 0 0 : 

W345 OE IRS 19 

— | | 641. 4 | Plain work. 

Ii 01. +4 - 
13:2 . 8 
1 569 4 Cube of the cornice. | 
1180 © '! 8 

oy 1975 9 e molded front. 

478 o ee 

"* © 3 


| [207 81 The plan upper face of the cornice. | 2 
No 78. . 3 9A = - "2 


Then add together the height of the plinth one "foot, 


F = — — 9 * = — 
2 c 
— , . — ES 


— 


_ — yy _ - a 
E . 5 
Ao el 


5 
0 
Par 
RM 
7 
H 
* 
"4 
488 
. 
„ 
NL 
5 
: 
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Book X. The ſhed r colin are coped with ſtone with 2 a moulding on the edge. The 
be dong whole length of which will be | 


— 


4 Dt RS ˙ . EET ict iS 
N 


71 A 0000 EN B O D 


A | | Feet In. | | ' FOR 3-01 x | | | | 3 ; 
184 © 16 * | {4 
wide 1 0 | WI LSTT 28 „ „ 
thick 4 e | e 2 
—— | | 61 4 | Cube. FV 
B*** 


184 o Plain upper face. 1 de ie e V0 
192 0 | Hg | 
|= | 96 ©| Molded edge to the copeing. 


: & es * 
— 4 © 


There will in the execution of this work be about 400 n' of iron cramps; 12 
inches long each, let into the dene work, and run with lead to tie is Joints to- 


7 bd 


gether. | „ | K I 
The fol door-caſe is compoſed of an architrave, frieze, and cornice, with ; 
ſcrolled pilaſters. To meaſure i it, firſt take the architrave jarabs, and head, whoſe 5 


length together will be 


| Feet F \Feet In. Pts. N A Tho only I ele wares e #1 
21 6 > | 


— 1213 5 4 Cube Pilaſters. 


20 10 Cube of Scrolls. 


„ 3 of ſwelling frieze. 


— 4 1 Cube of the level cornice. 


28 4 (Cube of raking Pediment. 
— }13 4 |Supeficial plain jambs and ſoffite of architrave. 
— 13 9 4jSunk dowel and bond for door-caſe. 


— 27 9 {Plain front, and projection of Pilaſters, 


. Molded front of ſerolls. 


2 1 Feet 


Feet In. Feet In. Pi, 
—— 412 6 |Plain ſides of ſcrolls. | | „„ OE: 
| | ; | | | 
5 : dH DS Slate dy] L741 
——| |2 $ [Molded front of ſwelling frieze. 
7 6 | | | 1 -4 ' 
Al | . ; 5 = | | 
| | 9 4 6|Molded front and returns of level cornice: | 3 
1 8 1 * 44 | q 
--[2] o 6 Add the upper cima in the return. ; 
5 ä 1 J 
|—— -| [to 6 [Molded raking cornice. q 
— | 5 10 Plain upper face of ditto. þ 
— | 3 8 [Upper face of level cornice, 3 
. Cube portland ſtes. Ws | a 
75 6 | ng 1 . 1 - 
4: I > 6 4% kat a . | $a ds 2 Ho F 5 : f r F 
I er 3 Plain upper face of ditto - | 
10 6 ee 
nd ; 7 S i 3 "Io front and ends. ky 


There will be two Aights of None ſteps from the lan floor down to the ella 
and they will be i in number ſixteen, and are to be meaſured their length three feet 


out of the wall, and ſhould be ae inches in the wall ; therefore the * of each 
ſtep will be 5 : 


| [ 1 | 1 Feet In. s | CES ICS | | "RE, Wo | | 7 
7 0 4 3 5 ö 5 | 
5 8 4 
| -—— j16]- 30 o Cube of the _ 1 EE | i 
e | Es: 
3» : 
| =—— 101 144.0 Plain ak. to the tread and 4 iſe back fron had under ide, 
42 : | | ” ſuppoſed wrought all round. 
J*——|{16] 8 of Plain end of ſteps. 


And AS the practice of putting up ſtone n is, after the walls are up ad have 


taken their e the maſon 1 1s » allowed one Shilling fot each ep — into 
the wall, FEY e 


bmg Pues according as they are more or TY in elde, are meaſured by 
the foot ſupetficial, are brought into cube feet, and the workmanſhip meaſured as in 
the like manner of portland, whether they be of marble or any other kind of ſtone: 
but in this eſtimate we ſhall only calculate three chimney- pieces to be of flat marble, 


two inches thick, as 7 are moſt in uſe; and two of Portland-ſtone of the ſame 
Wickel. F 7 ene „ U 5 (> _ Een avg 3 : 5 


} 3 * : 
7 3 * 7 Ps a 1 %* : - * x F 2 
„ LM ' 2 * By d a . 
* 1 1 © %& 4 


Feet 


% 


536. 


the ſuperficial foot, 320 x 7 = 2240 pounds + 112 = 20 hundred weight of 


A COMPLETE BODY | 


Feet In. Pti. 
327 11 Marble mantle and jambs. 
9 5 - 
-| 2115 o |Slips and noſings. 
419 |. e „ 
— 3128 o Marble ſlab. 
nM 1 5 
=" ml e N 
— 2118 7 4 Portland mantle and jambs. 
23 4 e 5 
——— 2110 o lips and noſings. 
E 9 = 
————| 2118 8 Portland ſlabs. 
3.3 | 
— 524 4 18 ſtone hearths to all the chimneys. 
12 
10035 ©. Rygate covings or cheek-ſtones. 


Her ere 2 the Atfirad, which begins with the contents 6 WE fox in ! the Nat. 


Aring and fa Nie. 
Cube feet. | Superficial | Superficial Ns. . marble Portland flat | - Ri 
| Feet In. Pts. plain work. molded. | Cramps, — chimney- | h 
12340 Feet In. Feet In. Pts 400 pieces and pieces. — 

; 4559 4 64 4 l3j5o | © | | flabs z inches Fer Jn, Pte. | Feet In. Pre: | 
CCCP 1 | 1874 | 2446 
| 16 88] 184 0 | 139 4 19 1 122 MS”, 
1 Py 31 þ 13 1 28 -| FF 4 17 8 | 18 8 4 | — 
| 90 10 7 9 | 2 8 ; 28 3 e 59:4 6 

| ER... O Es 
. 16 3 17 it 
%%% TT 9 Vf 
[ — 144 9 | 
os 14-19» | 
| 1 


P L U u A A 


8 che roof to this edifice is dedgned for dripping eaves, there will be but little 

lead wanting, other than for the valleys, hips, and ridges ; and to come at 

the quantity of lead, the lengths of the hips, valleys, and ridges muſt be taken, 
which ſeveral lengths put together will here be 160 feet, which by 2 feet, an al- 
lowance for the width S 320 feet; and as the common allowance is 7 2 to 


in the ſeveral hips, ridges, and valleys. 


| 5 pk | | . | | C. gr. bb, 
Load for running the cramps to the ſtone-work will be about 5 © © 


3 


O F nr 737 


If, inſtead of dripping eaves, gutters were made in the roof, as is s pracillec in Chap. 1. 
moſt buildings, there would then be a neceſſity for ſeveral rain-water-pipes to con- was hs 
vey the water from off the building, the quantity we ſhall here calculate, principally 
to inform gentlemen and builders of the difference of that kind of work from the for- 
mer ; here would be wanting three ſtacks of pipes placed in the proper angles of. the 

building, each in length 32 feet, making together 96 feet in length, which, ac- 
cording to the common ſort made uſe of in London, each foot in length would 
weigh g pounds; this alſo ſhould be brought into weight, and a price allowed in 
proportion, as will be ſhewed in the bill to follow: To find out the weight, take 


the given length 96 feet x 9 pounds = = 864 = 1 12 pounds = 50 N 2 quar- 
ters and * Pugs. : 


OR aſhes and frames and wainſeoting t the three rooms on the OE and 
the two rooms over A A. 


T To meaſure the ſaſhes and frames, the height muſt be taken from the extreme 
length of the frame, andi its breadth from the outſide to outſide. - The meaſure. will 

then be oo 8 
I Feet In. =} fer e 8 
1 1 
| Enn Two jnckes wainſcot ſaſhes por frames boxed, with lis 


1 :107 1. I and pullies included. 
3 10 10146 11 4 Attic windows, alſo to the houſe _ ſhed-buildings. 


A 
| 4 O } : 302 2 4 
8 ; 
32 © -{ Two EI deal door framed fluſh on both aides to the 


ol. 5 entrance. 


|—1 4] 72 © | Outſide doors framed out of two-inch deal and fluſh, 


To wainſcot the room C in the common way, with deal ſquare-work, the framing 
ſhould be 1 inch +5 thick, and the pannels 4 inch. To meaſure this room of wain- 
ſcoting, add the four fides together, will be 60 feet four inches, take the height 

from the floor to the under fide of the cornice, will be 10 feet 3 inches, which put 
down as a dimenſion. 


Feet In. 
60 4 
10 3 


7 1 | | 618 5 Deal fquare wainſcoting. 


| Feet In. 


The ſhutters being of the ſame kind of work, are meaſured with the wainſcot of 
the room; but being wrought on both ſides, muſt be again meaſured, and half 
their contents allowed for that e extra work. 


738 A Orne 
Book X. | Feet In. | Feet In. Pts 
WY | 2)3 8 15 
—— 2123 2 8 Half work to ſhutters. 
12 8 | } 
Hal 4. 


2|29 6 8 | Back lining and boxing to ſhutters. _ 


| 2 6 1 4 | Sofßtes. 


16 © {|Dedu the chimney. 


6-04: DE. 
— 118 o Deduct the door. 
———| 2 2 9 | Architrave round the door. 


1— 75 1 4 Deal cornice round the room. 


—— av 


To finiſh the room next to letter C with deal- bead and flat pannels, the fremine 


ſhould be 1 inch + thick, and the pannels of dram deal; the dimenſions will bg 
taken in the ſame manner as before; but this room being a little larger, the firſt 


344 


dimenſion will be 8 


5 Fea: In. Feet L. Pia. | 
62 4 1 
10 3 55 jj ͤ ͤ ᷣ ⁵T Ä 
—— [638 11 Deal-bead wainſcoting worked with flat pannels. 
FS a © . 
223 2 8 Half work to ſhutters. x 
VW „ 
4 229 6 8jBack lining and boxing to ſhutters. 
+ | 4 
1056 ; | 
2| 6 1 4|Soffites. 
1 dt - 
4 8 , ne 
———| 116 © Deduct the chimney, 
6. 0% . 
— 236 o Deduct the doors. 
wag 2| 25 6 [Architraye round the doors, 
60 44 
Wy © | | = 
- 8 5 4 Deal cornice round the room. 
} ? 9 D . 
o 36 RE 9] gt 
r 36 o [Two inch deal doors, bead and flat pannels. 
13 EET 
1 10 5 
(ate 27 6 |Door-jambs and ſoffite. 
45 | : 
3 . 
* 22 6 | Door-jambs and ſoffite. 
SOS To 


" 
J 
þ 
* 
5 
WW” 
Fl 
= 
= 
..2v 
__ 
= 
= 
9 
* 
3 
"xl 
7 
-N 
* 
4 
* 9 
_-_ 
_— 
bY 
2 
0 
1 
= 
8 
_ 
7 
Dy 
-f 
x 
73 4 
4 
* 
1 
"M .% 
0 1 
= 
_ 
7 
= 
— 
1 
1 
1 
= 
7 
1 = 
We 
Mx 
3 1 
* 7 A 
W- 
44 
2 
* 1 
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o ARCHITEGQTURE. 


To introduce as many ſorts of work in the joiners way as we gan, we wilt calculate Chap. k, 
the next room, finiſhed in the beſt manner now in practice in the moſt elegant —— 


buildings, which will be to wainſcot it with ovolo and plain pannels with broad 
margins, viz. an ovolo ſtuck on the framing, which framing ſhould be two inches 
thick and the pannels one inch; 3 and in his ſort of work the rails and ſtiles ſhould be 
6 or 7 inches wide, which are called broad margins. In this kind of finiſhing, a 


regular pedeſtal of ſome one of the orders of architecture ſhould go round the room; 


therefore it will make ſome difference. in the manner of meaſurement from the com- 

mon way, as the works are of another kind. We will begin firſt to ſhew in what 
manner the pedeſtal is meaſured,  which'i in- ny room will be 2 feet 7 inches "gu a 
the lonick order. 918 e 019793703 29700 $1101 


V bet 4 " will be the length of be Dado f 
e plain part round the room. The hei ght (as it goes behind 


— | 16 0 Denne the chimney. 


1 Ss ſhutters wil be famed out of two-ineh PR the fame kind of works 


manſhip as the doors, and muſt be meaſured ſeparate. 


9 Feet n | Feet In. Pts, | | 

qe 4; foro 
—— 2 36 o | Two-inch deal ſhutters framed with an ovolo and flat pannels. 

FF 


— 2 360 Two: inch deal doors framed with an ovolo and pannels. 
— 2 29 6 8 Back lining and boxing to ſhutters. £5 


5 


1 -[2] 6 1 4 | Soffites ovolo and flat pannels. 


a 58 4 


The mouldings are all to be taken ſeparate from the other work; and, beginning 
with the cap and baſe mould of the pedeſtal, their lengths will be the ſame as the 


dado. 48 feet 4 inches, of which make a dimenſion and girt with a ſtring, the cap 
mould of the pedeſtal and the baſe and plinth to ditto, and put their girts together, 


will make one foot five inches, by which the length is to be multiplied. The 
mouldings to the doors and windows will be architraves only, and. meaſured as 


before. | a 


t Feet 


„ 1 J its cap and baſe mould above and belo 0 will be 2 feet, and 
| *. 96 80 this is called dado work in pedeſtals, and ſhould be dovetail'd 
Rl + FS. a pieces on the back to keep their joints together. 

a „ 8 1 5 
— | 488 3 40 Ovolo'and flat pannels with broad margins, which is from 
13 60 the top of the pedeſtal to the under ſide of the cor nice, 
W 4 allowing one inch top and bottom for nailing. | 
— 2 36 o | Deduct Windows. | 
„ 
——-ij2| 36 o Deduct doors. 
[4 01 } „ 
14 6 | 


12 9 
89 
A 


740 A COMPLETE BODY 
Cn | Feet 1. rar Flu. 


— 168 ; 8 Superficial deal mouldings to the pedeſtal. 


| 2 4451 © | Superficial deal architrave round doors and windows, 
58 44 | 


„ rv | 
2 63 2 {| Bracketing prepared for plaiſter cornice. 


To the two rooms in the attick ſtory there will only be two doors, ſhutters, and 
a a ſkirting board round the rooms to receive the plaiſtering for hangings. 


Fer In | | Feet In. 
| 3 | | | | 
FFC | Dd 3 Pooh Et 
| ——--| 2] 36 One inch and half deal doors with bead and flat pannels. 
ET} 5 
545 o One inch and half deal ſhutters. 
12 o| 2 | Ly N 
8 1 
— | 5| 50 o | Whole deal linings. 
185 ol. s 
EY os 55 
— 2 45 Door jambs and ſoffites. 
E - 
| ——--| 56 o | Whole deal ſkirting boards. 
RS 6 | F 33 
| —=-] 50 © | Whole deal ſkirting board to the ſtair-caſe. 
ä Alftrat of fa: work. 
. | 2 inch wain- | 2 inch | 2 inch | 1 inch 3 | Deal ſquare Dedu&t | Dealcornice | Deal bead 
| feot ſaſhes | deal doors deal doors | deal doors | wainſcoting. deal and other wainſcoting 
and frames. | framed | and ſhut- | and ſhut- | ſquare | mouldings with flat pan». 
Feet In.Pts. | fluſhon | ters ovolo J ters bead | Feet In. Prs. | wainſcot- | Feet In. . nels. 
: 302 2 4 | both ſides. | and flat |] flat. 618 8 in 12 9 Feet In. Pts. 
| I Feet In. | pannels. | Feet In. 2328 ö 2 In. 75 1 | 038.11: 1 
| 32 0-1 Feet In. 36 0 29 6 8 | 16 0 25 3 | | 23 2 8 | 
pete [Wo] Fre ſ 
104 © $1 © BS TH 68 5 8 4 7 ö | 
| E u O 0 ny | | 1 
34 | | : 313 3 4 Dt. 52 O 0 
: ö A a 
90643 3 8 | | | 9645 98 | 
71 yards 4 feet. : „ Yds. 3. © 
| Dedut | 2 inch | Whole | Whole | Whole | Ovolo and | Deduft | Bracketing 
bead and | dealdoors | deal door | deal plain | deal dado | flat N ovolo and | for plaiſter 
flat pan- | and ſhut- | jambsand | linings. | dovetail'd | with broad | broad | cornices. 
nels. _ | ters bead | ſoffites ra- Feet In. on the | margins. | margins. | Feet In. Pts. 
| Feet In. and flat | beted. 50 back fide. | Feet In. Pri. Feet In, |. 6 12 4 
16 © | pannels. | Feet In. Feet In. 488 260 | 
Feet In. 6 6 Tat 6 8 i | | 
39 0 6 © a 3 448 29 68 360 | 
52 © | | FR 14 SLE | 
99 201 © 41 880- 
| $29 11 4 | 
5 Deduct 88 o o 
9435 114 
48 yards 4 feet. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE, 


PLAISTERER. 


LL lathing and plaiſtering, ſtaceo on walls, and common rendering of walls 
are meaſured and reduced to ſquare yards, which is 3 x 3 = 9 feet ſuper. 


f ficial, and there being different kinds of plaiſtering we ſhall eſtimate the rooms, letters 
C D E, for ceilings of the moſt common fort, 


i | | | 
2 1 Bo 3h 7 ; RES * 990 22 . 
[219 1 8 lath and plaiſter ceiling, whiting included: 


9. 


| Feet II. | 


r 


340_6 Ditto the rooms DE. 
F 1 . | 
„ O07 | 


18 o Deduct the door. 
o CI oe and whited to the room letter D, 


. 
8 18 0 Dedutt the doors 


340 6} Hard finiſhing or ſtucco on brick-work to the room letter E. 


The Slaifteriog for the jambs of windows and chimneys will make good for the 
deductions. 


\ 


i 


To the rooms A we will put 7 ceilings, which; are the beſt kind, and to 
meaſure them, take the breadth of the room each way ſhort one projection of the 
cornice, i. e. the rooms bei I 5 feet ſquare, the dimenſions for the Os will be 


ö Feet , di, | |, Feet Ir. bu. 
434 ;3] 1 5 
114 Tt: woe 
18 32 406 1 6 
„56 0 den e 
i 
+ ar 7 q 
56 o| | 
o 10 
Yb 2| 93 4 
116 81-4. 
[14 6 
12420 6 
he: 0 | 
7 © 
-| 1420 v 
WES. 
6 6 
— 2 366 
46 © 
20 © 
TT 317099 9 
N? 78. 


Floated lath and plaiſter ceiling. 
{ Plaiſter cornice to one of the rooms. 
_ | Six inches plaiſter cotnices to the attick rooms, 
| |Floated lath and plaiſter cellings to ditto. 
| Walls rendered and floated for hangings. 


POLOS: 


24 Rendering floated to the walls of the dare. 
90 


Feet 


1 A CoMPLETE BODY 
Book X. | Fort Tn. | Fee In. 15 6 | 
— boy. 3 © 5 
4 2 | 240 O Lath and plaiſter floated to ceilings. 
| 3 0 | | | | 
6 of | 
6 | 108 © | Deduct doors from rendering. 
15 © 


|—— | |210 0| Common lath and plaiſter ceiling to the ſtable. 


)CCĩ ĩðVt;̃ 8 
Common Hard finiſh- | Deduct ſtue-] Common | Deduct com- Floated lath | Plain plaifter | 
| lath and plai- | ing or ſtucco | ro on bricks. | rendering. | mon j render- | and plaiſter. | cornice. = 
ſtering. | on bricks. Feet In Feet In. | 1ng. 406 16 n bY 
Fe.t In. Feet In.\ 18 0 340 0] Fee In. | 420 6 of 74 8 ; = 
210 © 349 0 Dt. 18 0 18 0 240 ] ,́ - 99: 4 F. 
340 0 Dt. 180 1 ELLIS — 
2100-(-ä 4 - $3322 04--- 9)1066 7 6 16 :0-3-- 
„ — 9522 © | | | — — | — | JN TE 
9);60 O — | 35 yards 7 feet. | 118 yards 4 feet. 
| — % DT 1 S 
„ yards ett. - [ | 
1 Rendering | Deduct ren- | 
| floated. | dering float- | 
Feet in. | ed. 
420 0 Feet In. 
920 © | ; 36 3 
[= — 108 0 
13400 (—— . 
144 144 0 


| 9)1196 0 


132 yards 8 feet, 


G:L A 1B 


A LL glaſs-work is meaſured by the foot ſuperficial ; and to meaſure the glaſs in 
ſaſhes, the height and width of the ſaſh muſt be taken, but no more than the 
glaſs extends in the rabet : as here the ſaſh will be 2 feet 10 inches wide, it muſt be 
taken but 2 feet 7 inches for the glaſs. 5̃ feet g inches high, muſt be taken but 

5⁵ feet 6 inches. Therefore the dimenſion for the lower ſtory of windows will be 


| Feet In. | . Feel In. Pti. 
6 
2 7 | 2 
— 6185 3 0 Crown-glaſs in ſaſhes. 
ii 
2 7] | 
|——|5|33 4 5|Ditto to the atticks. 
*.7.1 | 
2 7 | 
— 4 26 8 4 | Caſtle-glaſs in ſaſhes to the offices D E. 
5 
1213 4 2 Caſtle-glaſs in lead-work to the ſtable. 


ABSTRACT: 


F ARCHITECTURE. 


ABSTRACT. 


Crown-glaſs | Caſtle-glaſs Caſtle-glaſs 
in ſaſhes. | in ſaſhes, | in lead-work 
755 In. Pts. Feet In. Pts. | Feet In. Pts. 


90-4208 4 4:19 4.2 


33 4 5 | 


| 118 7'5 N 


$M FT 


743 
Chap. 1, 
hn mmnnd 


OR plain iron ning © to one ſtory of ſtone ſteps down to the cellars, weight 


4C. 2 9s. 
6 C. 3 9rs. weight of iron in cramps and holdfaſts. 


64 pair of eight-inch fide hinges to ſhutters. 


64 pair of ſix-inch ditto to back ſhutters. 


Bo: pair of twelve- inch FL hinges to doors. 


AINTERS work, which comesthe laſt in finiſhing of a building, is mea- 


| ſured by the foot ſuperficial, and brought into ſquare yards, and requires rather 

more care than any extraordinary judgment in the meaſurement, as there is no great 
difficulty in taking the dimenſions ; for wherever the bruſh has gone the line muſt be 

laid: therefore to meaſure a room of painters work, the four ſides muſt be taken for 


the length, as by the joiner ; but the height muſt be girt by a line bending it into 
every moulding ; ſo that the dimenſion of the room C, 60 feet 4 inches will be the 
ſame as to the joiner ; but the height by girting it will gain 6 inches, which will 


— 


K * 


Feet - 
60 


85 


2] 32 O Jambs and ſoffites to windows. 


make the dimenſion for the . 


Feet Is. e \ 
648 7Painting in common colour three times in oil. 


48 o Add for the back and edges to the ſhutters. | 


| 4 3Back edge to the architrave. 


16 ODeduct the chimney. 


£79 1 Painting to che room A. 


2 48 O Add for the back and edges to the ſhutters. 


| 8 6'Back edge to the architraves 


| Pee 


11 A COMPLETE BODY 


Book X. | Feet In. | | Feet In. Ps. | 
— 16 © 
SR Tu EE OY I « | „„ Op; 4 26.» | 
— 232 © | Jambs and ſoffites to the windows, 
$9 0 | I 
1 10 800 
2588 | Jambs and ſoffites to doors. 
60 4 , 
Bs 4 | | | 
80 5 4 Painting to the wood cornice. 
4:9 ||. 
— 116 0 Deduct the chimney, 


To the room Wa! nſeated with ovolo and flat panneli. 


[Fee bn | Fett In. Pts. | 
F042: 
110 1074: | 3 | IIS” | 
——-| |675 3 4 The height will girt 10 feet 10 inches. 
„„ 5 | 
—-|2| 48 o | Add for the back and edges to the ſhutters, 
B CCC 
— 236 | Back edges to the architraves: 
16 1 FE 5 1 
Ts = Tn one 
— 21 320 Js and ſoffites - windows. 
+0; 


— 16 0 : Deduet the chimney. 


150 yards may be allowed for painting the one pair of Runte rooms wig: back office 
16 Nè of ſaſh frames painted three times. 
132 N' of ſaſh ſquares ditto. 


A BSTR A C T. 
| Painting 3 Deduct from 16 No of aſh | 


times. in oil | painting 3 | frames, 
common co- times in oil. | 1 | 
lour. Fe . In. | 132 N* of } 
Feet In.Pts.| 16 o | ſaſh ſquares. 
"G8: 2: e © | 2 1 
48 0 16 0 
3 
VV 
670 3 Th 
| 48 © 
8 6 
32 0 
8 8 
80 5 4 
657 3 4 
RAP SORT - | 
„„ 
| 32 3 
1 | 
2376 3 8 


Decut 48 0 O 


92328 3 * 


258 yards 6 6 feet, 
Acd 1489 | 


— 


408 yards 6 feet. 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Having ſhewn the manner of meaſuring the ſeveral artificers works, and the me 
thod of abſtracting the quantities into general heads, we ſhall conclude with drawing 


up the regular bills from thoſe abſtracts, with prices put to each article as the works 
may reaſonably be done. | & 


The firſt bill therefore will be for digging out the foundations. See page 724. 


D 1-G-G Þ K 


Yard Feet + 
To 268 16 cubical of digging out the Ane dates and clearing away 2.7: 
the rubbiſh, at 15. 8 d. per yard, = >. SE -Y 
: BRICKLAYER, page 723. 
Rods Feet 


32 39 of brick-work reduckd to 1 brick and 4 in thickneſs, 


including the facing the front with grey ſtock bricks, 
two loads of lime and two loads of land to a rod, 


at 5d. 15s. per rod, — — — 184 16 6 
Feet Inches 5 
65 0 . of rubbed and gaged arches to the windows, 
ut 15. 44. per foot, — - - — 4 
Yards py „N 
63 3 of flat brick paving, at 15. 6d. per yard, FFV 13-0 
37 7 foot-tyle paving, at 3s. 9d. per — 17 18 
22 4 of pering with Dutch clinkers, at 3s. 64. per yard, = - 3 18 


N ote, The common price of bricks arc, 


a . 
Place-bricks 1 per thouſand = = = T o14 © 
Grey ſtock bricks per thouſand -<- -<- 10 0 
Red ſtock bricks per thouſand - <= — 110 0 
Plain tyling with oak heart laths will be per 3 8 


Old plain tyling rip'd, new laid, and the defective 


tyles made good, per ſquare - =- 016 Oo 
New p:ntyling, pointed and laid in line and hair, 

per ſquare = - 1 1 8 
Old ditto, rip d and new laid i in lime and hair 5 

at per ſquare - - „ „ 9 10:0 


Dutch glazed- -pantyling at per mm e Ro 


745 


hap. 1. 
Hf NN Vw 


Four thouſand five hundred of bricks | is the common allowance to a rod of work. 


- SL A'F-E'R, Page 728. 
Square Feet 
29 33 of lating * with Taviſtock ſlates, laid in good lime J. s. d. 


and hair, to a full gage, on boards, at 1/. 14s. per 


ſquare, 5 8 2 8 ; 8 


Node, If laid on laths, the laths included will be 11. 125. per "RI 


Slating with Weſtmorland: flates, which is the beſt covering for capital buildings, 
and not inferior to lead for its "Os if well performed, is done for 21. 15s. per ſquare, 


SV FP 


„ 


740. 


Book X. 


A COMPLETE BODY 
CARPENTER, page 731. 


S,. Feet In. Pts, 


6 10 8 cube fir door-caſes, planed framed, and rabetted, Ee 

at 25. 64, per foot - 817 23 

I 0 © Cube oak door cills at 35. 6d, per foot => 5 
158 2 o rough fir lintels, diſcharging pieces, and bond- timber, 

at 15. 8d. per foot, - - „ 08.3 4 

14 42 © © naked flooring, the girders 12 inches ſquare, bind- 

gp ing joiſts 9 inches by 4 inches, bridges 4 inches 
ſquare, and cieling joiſts 3 inches ſquare, contain- 

ing 2 3 cubical feet in a ſquare, at 15. 10d. per 925 

foot cubical, will be 21. 56. 10d. per ſquare, 33 o 11 
6 72 O © of cieling floor to the roof, joiſts 9 inches by 2 
inches and +, and cieling joiſts 4 inches by 3 inches, 


containing 12 cube feet of fir in a ſquare, will be of 
1/. 25. per ſquare — Sj; 2a -. 7 7 10 


11 88 o o of truſs roofing, containing about 28 cubical feet, at 


the rate of 25. 4d. per foot cubical, will be 3h. 

55. 4d. per ſquare, - = — „ 38 16 

42 8 © rough fir framed in plates to ditto, at 15. 34. per foot 31 11 

13 92 © © ſhed roofing and its cieling floor, containing 24 „ 
cubical feet to the quare, at t 20 4.5. per Anares 30 1 5+ 


We have here ſet down the cubloal feet of fir cad in a ſquare of the diffe- 


rent kinds of works in the ſeveral floors and roofing, to inform the reader that to 


come at the juſt value of a ſquare of naked floor and roofing, he mult firſt la. 
the quantity of timber contained i in it, otherwiſe the price he e may be at a 


| as uncertainty, 


This method of meaſuring naked floors and roofs by the ſquare is of very little 


uſe, ſince it is à much better way, and more correct to take the dimenſions of 
all the timbers and abſtract them into one general head of cube feet, and a ow put 


to it according to the nature of the work. 
Cube fir framed in naked deen is worth 11. 105. per foot, 


In tryG-roofing, a larger price is allowed for the extraordinary labour in fram- 
ing, and the letting | in of bolts and ſcrews. | 


FX” 
All fir laid in walls, 9 and not framed, is worth per 1950 cubical 18 
Oak in the like manner uſed rough and not framed > = 28 
Oak framed in floors and partitions 3 8 — - $0 
Page 733. = 
$9. Feet - Fe an, . 


3 right 1 dowel'd floor, at 5“. 105. * - - 2-4 34 
18 of clean deal floor dowel'd, at 51. per ſquare, - . 10 18 © 


18 beſt ſtreight joint floor nailed, at 21. 55. per ſquare, - - 418 15 
18 of common folding joint floor, at 1. 1056. per ſquare, = = 3 5 47 


2 

2 
2 18 of ſecond beſt dowel'd floor, at 31. 194. per ſquare, 713 71 
2 

2 


4 29 rough whole- deal boarding, at 1. 46. per ſquare, - — 5 0 9+ 


3 22 ns 


OF ARCHITECTURE, 


22 n * of ſteps of ſtairs clean deal, with ſtrings and bearers, I. . d. 


747 


0 ⅛ A ee 1d o Chap. 1. 
1 going; 5 5 Chap, 1, 


120 feet ſuperficial clean deal quarter paces and dings,” in- 


cluding their joiſts and bearers, at 1s. per foot, « > 6 6: 


25 feet running of turned rail and baniſter, 2 inches diameter, 


„% ß. JT os 


a MAS ON, Page 733. 
Poet In. Pts. „ 
935 11 © cubical of Portland Le: at 25. per foot, = 93 11 10 


1234 7 © ſuperficial plain work of ditto, at 10 d. per foot, — 1 94 


89 5 10 ſuperficial molded Portland work, at 15. per foot, - - 25 9 55 
No 400 iron cramps let into ſtone work, 2d. each, « 3 6 


70 11 © ſuperficial of flat marble in chimney- pieces and ſlabs, e 
2 inches thick, at 6s. per foot = = e M44: Þ 
47 3 4 flat molded white and vein d Portland chimney- pieces, 2 5 
inches thick, at 15. 4 d. per foot, — 3 

59 4 6 ſuperficial of Rygate or fire-ſtone in hearths and covings, 


e e ee e a: 15578 2 19 44 


ne PLUMB E R, Page 736. 
0. gre. ÞB. 


I 0 20 o o of ſheet-lead (caſt or mill'd) in bigs; ridges, valleys, Dn Og d. 


&c. to the roof, carriage and the labour of laying. 


included, 185. per C. weight, mr & om 18 9 6 


To $ o o lead delivered for running of cramps, at 175 per 6 | 
| weight, "0 OY — as * a 7 5 0 


7 2 24 of lead in rain water ciſterns and rain- water pipes, Pl convey the 
water from off the building, ſolder and workmanſhip. included» = 


at 1 359. per C. ee 


It has for a long time been, and is, a common cuſtom for the plumber to charge 


rain-water pipes by the foot running meaſure, and the ciſtern heads at a certain price 
each, without aſcertaining the weight of either; but in publick offices where the 
value of materials are carefully looked into and well adjuſted, rain-water cities 


and pipes are brought into weight, and done at the rate of one pound three ſhillings 


per C. weight, which is five ſhillings more per C. than is allowed for lead in flats 
and gutters, on account of the extraordinary labour in the pipes and ciſterns ; ſo 


that unleſs the builder contrafts with his plumber for all his lead by weight, he will 


often find himſelf greatly 3 upon. 


0 1 N E R, page 737. 
Feet 1 Pts. 1 LO 


392. 2 4 two- inch wainſcot ſaſhes and frames, net lines ee Ie 
and pullies, at 2s. per ſoot, * = — by 0 4 
194 o © two-inch deal doors fluſh on both ſides, at 15 „ 
3 — - - — e 
72 9 9 two: inch deal doors and ſhutters ovolo and flat pan- 
n nel, & 16 per fact, ee = - A 
81 o o one inch and half deal doors and ſhutters, bead and 
flat pannels, at 9 d. per fodt. 399 


718 4A COMPLETE BODY 


Tas. Feet In, Pts. 1 


Book X. 71 414 8 of deal ſquare wainſcoting, at 25. 6 d. per yard, = 8 
71 6 o © of deal bead wainſcoting with flat pannels, at 35, per yard, 10 
313 3 4 ſuperficial deal cornices and other mouldings, at 15. 


per ot, - - — 15 
36 o o of two-inch doors and ſhutters, bead and flat pannels, 

at. 10 d, per ot. 8 
co O o of whole deal door-jambs and ſoffites rabetted, at 64 

per foot, - - - — - I 

201 © © of whole deal plain linings, at 5d. per foot. 4 
96 8 o cf whole deal dado dovetail'd on the back fide, at 

1 y- - 6d. per foot, $3516 ** 

48 4 0 0 1 ovolo and flat pannels with broad margins, * 


45. 6d. per yard, 5 1466 


93 2 4 of bracketing bor plaiſter cornices, at t 4d. per foot, TRE 


PLAISTE RER, page 741. 


Tui. Feet | 
84 4 common lath and ann whiting included, at 94. per yard, 


n 
3 
35 7 hard finiſhing or ſtucco on bricks, at 15. 44. per yard, - = 2 
35 7 of common rendering on walls, at 3 d. per yard, = 3 
x 32 8 of rendering floated, at 62d. per yard, © 5 — N 
118 4 of lath and plaiſter cielings floated, fir laths, at 15, per ck. - 5 


18 


13 


a 


10 


8 
18 


168 ſuperficial plain plaiſter COrmIces, at 64. per foot, » = 5 4 4 o 


| Note, Hard finiſhing or ſtucco on oak hahe, with three coats of ſtuff and trowel ra | 


ſmooth, ny be done for 15. 94. per yard. 


1 0 L Page 7 42. 
Feet is Pts. 


118 ſuperficial 8 i in ſaſhes, at 1s. 4d. per foot, = 7 16 
26 8 4 aaſtle or common glaſs in ſaſhes, at 9 d. per foot, a» 1 8 
13 4 2 caſtle 0 in lead work, at Zo ß « 0-7 
8 M 1 T H, Page 743. | 
C. ors. Bb. . „ 
4 2:00 plain iron railings to thus Nairs, at 34 d. per pound, - 5:39 6 
6 3 © of iron in cramps and holdfaſts, at 4 d. per pound, „ ED NR” 
64 pair of eight-inch ſide hinges to ſhutters, at 15. 3d. per pair, 3 19 4 
64 pair of fix-inch ditto to the back ſhutters, at 109. per pair, 2 13 4 
10 pair of twelve-inch FL hinges to doors, at 3s. 6d. per pair, 1 15 © 
PAINTER, page 764 8 
77 Feet SEP IP 4 
408 6 of painting 3 times done in oil, ſtone colour, at 6d. per yard, 410 4 4 
16 N* of ſaſh frames 3 times done, each 15. 24. 0 18 8 
132 Nè of ſaſh ſquares 3 times done, each 13 5 6.36: 6 
k INDEX. 


N K. 


f A. | 
IR page 97 
Egyptian building 338 
rithmetic 697 
Attick order K bg, 245 
Brick | 57 
Bridges 65% 
vooden . 661 
S of one arch 662 


The conſtruction of tuch a bridge 664 


Bridges wooden over large rivers 665 


m—— Stone 667 
The form and covering of arches 669 
Bridges ſtone, duration of 671 
— ſtcone, conſtruction af 672 
Dividing the water 675 
Bridges without decorations 676 
— N 55 
Caryatick oder | 248 
Chimneyͤs „3 124, 559 


Chimney- pieces 


533 
——— general ſtructure of, and their 


ſeveral marerials e | 
Chimney: -pieces ſimple and continued * 555 
— various ornaments of 3366 
— — ppreren of the materials 
to "BOT. 
Chimney- -piece Doric 61 


561 
—— —ꝛ — diſpoſition of the columns 562 


— finiſhing the order 66 
— . Ornaments of the reſt of the 
e 564 
— — kinds of marble moſt fit * 

for this 566 
Chimney- -piece with fares 569 

Chimney with the Caryatick order 570 

Ĩ!hhe conſtruction of the figures — 72 

The drapery 574 


Of the +1467 HTO of this chimney 575 


Of the materials of this chimney 576 
Chimney- piece whoſe ſole ornament is ſepulchre 


5 
Choice of marbles for particular chimneys 


"Is 
———— ſingle Doric columns 


57 


The geren parts in this chimney 8 


The materials for this chimney 381 


Chimney with termini ibid. 
The conſtruction of this chimney-picce 
682 


: 1 he materials for this chimney- piece 2 | 


Continued chimney-pieces” 585 
Of enriching a ptioues e 588 


* 


D 


: Ong of rooms and their compartitions - 


| We 493 
Decorating the compartments —94- 


E py X. 


Of propriety in the ornaments - 586 
Of ſuiting theupper work ies 589 


Upper work = — — 39 
Decorations 593 
A rich continued chimney- piece 595 
The ornaments 597 
Chimney-pieces ſimple with various orna- 
"ments 598 
- The ornaments — — 801 
Chirtnep-pice a marine one 60g 


Decoration of this chimney piece 604 


A ſmall chimney- piece with ſculptured 


mouldings 606 


Decorations of ſuch a chimney 607 


Chimney-piece for a room more enriched 609 
The ornaments of this chimney 611 


Chimney-piece and wind- dial 614 
A 486 
ſtair-caſe 487 


Circular and elliptical compartments 490 


Finiſhing a — with all curvilinear 


a] ſiguree . 497 | 


Decorating curvilincar compartinhts in 
a cieling | 4.98 


bf conſtructing a curvilinear diviſion . 
with ſmaller ſide and end compart- 


ments 5 499 
Decorating the compartments of ſuch a 
„„ 500 
Cielings of more expence 5 501 
A large cieling in the true taſte 50 
Diviſion into compartments 503 
Finiſhing the pannels 504 
Decorating the pannels 29. 506 
Enriching the compartments ibi 
Cieling with mixt figures 509 
Ornamenting this eielig 515 
The proper kinds of ornament 516 
' Decorating the ſpaces 520 
Cielingi in a fanciful manner | 521 
— for a muſic-room ⁊ 522 
Peculiar and appropriated ornaments 527 
2 with mixt compartments 529 
Proper cieling mixed figures, ibid. 
Choice of the figures and their diſpo- 
ien 5177214 334 
Addition of ornaments to cover a oy. 
03908 BY 
Cieling with a ſingle compartment 537 
Of ſtriking the compartment 538 
Of filling the central ſpace. | g40 
Diviſion of the exterior ſpace 541 
| 5 the TG within the compartment 
(- 110 542. 


ſtair- caſe with other decorations 489 
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Ornaments page 544 

Cieling fanciful and very rich 545 
The compartments 546 

The principal figures 547 

The conſtruction of theſe figures 549 

Columns 135 

poſition of 138 

diminution of 140 

—— ſwelling of 143 

variations in the heights of 145 

——— progreſſional heights. of 147 

- Intercolumniation 149 


—— general propeetion of the Tous of 1 31 


Compartition 325 
Compoſits order 272 
3 baſe 224 
——— order, the ſhaft of 225 
— Capi 226 
——— entablature 230 
— — architrave 231 
m——— freeze | 232 
—— cornice 433 
— — pedeſtal 235 
Corinthian order 1 
——— order, the ſhaft of the 195 
—— capital 197 
A column entire, the entablature of 
5 202 
— archive and freeze 203 
—— cornice 206 
—— pedeſtal 209 


Country ſeat without columns, or _— ex- 
penſive decorations _ 4063 


Drawing a ground plan for this edifice 
406 


Joternal diviſion and distribution of 


the room 408 
Internal diviſion of the plan 410 
Elevation of the intended building 412 


Ducoratiods, inſide 468 
of the orders "262 
Materials and richneſs ibid. 


Conſtruction of the column, according 
_ to the different materials 253 
Diſpoſition of columns 
Ornamenm of carved work in the orders 


256 
The true proportions 258 
The place of the compoſite order 262 


The decorations of the Doric freeze 264 


The general proportions in the orders 266 
Inſide decorations: 468 
Decorations for the ſides of rooms in general 


ibid. 
Practice of che antients in decorating 
their rooms 470 


latroduction of columns into rooms 471 
Introduction of peceſtais: in the-finiſhings 


rooms 472 
Origin of the ornaments in plain rooms 
ibid. 


Decorating the upper part of the wall 474 
Of the modern decoration of rooms, 
deduced from the antient practice 475 


273 


| Diſcharge of water 


D 


254 
Exterior ornaments of houſes 


F iniſhings, inſide 


1 


Conſtruction of pipes and ſmall drains, 
for the conveyance of rain-water 27 
Seſſpools, their ule, proper Fee ng 
dimenſions _ 277 
Diſpoſition of columns 234 
Doric order, its origin and uſe, * the dit- 


- 


ficulties attending it 153 

Baſe for the Doric order I55 

Shaft of the Doric. order 158 

Doric capital 160 

Doric entablature in general 163 
Diſpoſitions of entablatures 63 
Doric architrave 16g 

Doric freeze 166 
Cornice of the Doric order 169 

Pedeſtal * to the Doric order 

1 — 17 

Beers 100 43 8. 
———— the dimenſions of > 430 

———— the elevation of 441 


—— the ule of columns | in the ornaments 


of 4 
Doors, the uſe of terms as ornaments to 451 
—— the uſe of pilaſters in the ornaments of 

452 
Door, the conſtruction of, in the Doric and 
in the Ionic order 443 
Doors, the uſe of more elegant les) in 445 
the original decorations of 446 
Uſe of the fanciful orders about doors 


; 448 
: Doors, ymbolical figures in the ornaments 
of 430 
The uſe of the Corinthian order in a 
„ ee 453 
Door of the compoſite order 454 
Doors, of decorating the orders for 455 
— doors, panne's of oo 8 
Drains 107, 275 
8 dry 85 283 
Elevations | 407 - 
— Without ho orders 3 


— wich the orders 355 
and their general Proportions 307 
"Pardcular proportions of Farm in an 
clevation 309 
Elevation, ornaments. of 20x 
[ 
Conſtruction of the exterior part 1 5 1 
5 reſpect to ſtrength 315 


2a; 
Floors | 2 12 
Foundations 113 
G 
Galleries 5 333 
Garden 636 
The great beauties of nature 639 
Buildings adapted to particular occa- 
ſions  thid, 
Places for ſeats in gardens 24; 5641 
Choice of ground rho » B<8 - 
Diſpoſition of ground 645 
Buildings proper for ſuch a garden 647 
' Pavilions +049 


3 Diſpoſition 


* * 
Diſpoſition of flower beds page 661 
Water | 


Temples in * 65 
Geometry 707 
Granite | 35 
Greek houſes 341 
Ground 109 


Preparing ground for foundations 171 
Laying the foundations of buildings 113 


) 3 2 

Halls | 335 
Houſe, coſtruction of 289 
Houſes - ibid. 


lour ſtory 72.428 
The out. line of the plan $22 
The diſtribution of the ground within 

the out-line of this plan 424 
The compartition of the plan 425 
'The elevation ERP © 
Models for the compartition, or inner 

diviſion of a houſe $27 - 
Door of a houſe - 418 


Edifice of a proper frevgth 291 
Proportioning the ſeveral parts of a 
bouſe with judgment 293 


_ Diſpoſition of parts in an edifice 2968 
_ Edifices without columns 297 
Drawing the ground plan of an edifice 299 
Circular figures, and their uſe in build- Or 


. 08 301 
Angular figures, and their propriety | in 
buildings 303 
Mixed figures and their uſe in building 
305 

Houſe with Tonic columns on the parlour floor 
SP 
The as 414 
The compartition, or inner diviſion, of 

| the plan of the houſe 416 
Compartition of the wings 1 


1 he elevation 


419 
Conſtruction of a houſe wh 4 ſingle 


row of Ionic columns over the par- 


General diſtribution of apartments 321 


Compartition or inner diviſion of the 


Iron 


houſe _ | 3256 
Diſtribution of rooms 327 
Proportions of rooms 329 

Galleries . 
Falls, lobbies, and W = 335 
| Egyptian manner of building 338 
Houſes of the antient Greeks 341 
Houſes of the antient Romans 343 
| 99 8 * 
Intercolumniation 149 
Tonic 885 ; 176 
— order . ibid. 
baſe Rn I77 
Shaft of the Tonic column „ 
Tonic capital 181 
Entire entablature in the Ionic order 183 
Ionic architrave and freeze 186 
— Cornice by | : 188 


—— pedeſtal 28 191 
88 


Lead ob le be 
Line” * 
Lobbies 

ondon houſe 
Marble 


Materials uſed in huilding 


Poryphiry and Granite , 
Tiles 


Menſuration 
Mortar 


Oak 

Orders 

Orders in general 

Origin and number of the orders 
Proportions of the order 


ders, their diſtribution 


order 


129 
ibid. 
131 


Origin of proportions in the orders, and the 


antients obſervation of them 133 


| 55 
Diſpoſing the Doric under che Tonic 


357 
Placing thg Ionic under the Doric or- 


der 


_ Manner of uſing the Ionic and Corin- 


thianorders in a building 


3:9 
361 


Conſtruction of the logic on 4 2 


ſtory 363 
Choice of parts for the Corintbian order 

in a ſecond ſtory _ 365 
Choice of Corinthian capitals 369 


Uling the Ionic order alone in the front 


of a houle 


370 
Raiſing the Tonic in a fiogle ſeries over 


an arcade | | 373 


The conſtruction of the fonis order in 


ſuch an edifice 3 
Raiſing an upper ſtory with the Artic 377 


The uſe of the Corinthian order alone 
in a houſe 1 
Conſtruction of Corinthian columns in 


Manner of uſing the Corinthian in a ah 2 


a ſingle ſeries Tt 383 

The uſe of the compoſite order 0 4- 

ſingle ſeries 390 
Orders, leſſer 245 
Order, Attic 243 

Perſian 246 
Caryatic 5 248 

— Termini 230 
V 1 5 
Pannels of doors 458 
Paſſages 335 
Pavilions 049 
Perſian order 246 

Perſpective 719 
Piers 623 
Propriety of piers ibid. 
Conſtruction of piers 626 


T he conſtruction * a Corinthian pier 6 638 


Working the order 
Diſpoſition of the column 
Pilaſters 


The projecture of pilſters 


1 
wy: 


bo weed 
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Plehatden + vthfters, and the placing 


their entablatures page 240 
The fluting of pilaſters 242 
I be capitals of = ; 14g 
Poryphiry 55 
Prices of work MY — 
Proportions gi " 258 
Roofs þ PODS 094 CRAQTNEE 20 
Roman houſes * e 
Sand —_ 83 
Sciences 8 N 
Arithmetick _ ibid. 
Addition | ibid. 
Subtractiaann 699 
Multiplication 1 e 
% Diviſo an 702 
Ihe Golden Rule; anale of Three) 704. 
Seſſpools 277 
Sewers 10%, 285 
Situations „ | 83 
Slate | | DEB 47 
Soil 1 G 
Elevation of ground 104 
Marks of a healthful ſituation 108 
: Stone | | = 41 
Temples — 1 
Terms explained | . 1 to 38 
Termini Th | mf 
Timber | = 69 


Town houfe of the Deere elegance 429 : 


The ground- -plan of the edifice 47 


Additional rooms 433 
The conſtruction of the addigionsl rooms 

5 434 

Colonnade and wings | 436 
Tuſcan 212 


Tuſcan order Nen 15 1 da 218 
*— baſe 133 213 
Ihe ſhaft of the Tuſcan: colupan 7 215 
Tuſcan capital 91335 
—— —— entablature | 241,45 
— pedeſtal _ on 1-420 
Tyles 5 62 
iiber Spina 5 
F Fillen * OT l a. 480 


Walls. Their form and diminution 115 
© Antient ſtone and brick walls, and the 
manner of conſtructing them 117 

Modern conkruchon 85 ſtone and brick | 


Wald! 517! + 6 Jo 00% 119 
Water rows Scl 118 tos 591: 100 
Water, its dischen diy. ee 273 


Ways of: diſcharging the water « according 
to the ſituation of the houſe / 279 
Den of drains, channels, = ſeſ]- 
pools through the whole ground plan 


281 

Conſtruction of dry drains, and the ge- 
neral diſcharge of water 283 

Conſtruction of the ſeveral kinds of 

ſewers and drains 1 283 

Wells | OE TOONS © | 

Windows | ©". "4600 


Plainer windows foraprinciga figar 461 
Windows with the orders 
The uſe of a Doric order in 3 ſimple 


window ]) 1 
Projection of the calumns } in a plain 
 - Dotiewindow 78 . 465 
An Ionic window plain 4 
2 A plain window in the Corinthian and 
Compoſite order 467 
Venetian windows TOY Fell 
I | 8. 
; 5 


